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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Tbis  book  is  translated  irom  the  fourth  French  edition  by 
my  pupil  and  iriend,  M.  Greene,  whose  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  French  lan<j;uage  and  thorough  oompetenoe)  at  the  same 
time,  in  chemistry  I  have  had  occasion  to  appreciate.  The 
translation  is,  (jien,  a  faithful,  or  even  improved,  representation 
of  the  original  work,  in  which  he  will  certainly  have  detected 
and  corrected  some  faults. 

The  French  editions  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  showing 
that  this  little  book  responds  to  an  educational  need. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  keep  it  up  with  the  current  of 
the  latest  discoveries,  and  in  it  to  condense  a  considerable 
number  of  exact  and  well-selected  facts,  without  banishing  the 
theory  which  binds  them  together.  Thus,  the  origin  and  foun- 
dation of  the  atomic  theory  have  been  given,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  historical  order.  The  notions  concerning  atomicity,  so  im- 
portant for  the  appreciation  of  the  structure  of  combinations 
and  for  the  interpretation  of  chemical  reactions,  are  presented 
in  an  elementary  form. 

The  reader  will  remark  that  the  history  of  the  metalloids 
is  relatively  more  developed  than  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  fundamental  part  of  chemistry,  and  a  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable  to  the  fruitful  study  of 
the  metals  and  of  organic  chemistry.  It  is  also  the  most  at- 
tractive portion  for  beginners,  for  it  is  the  most  easily  under- 
stood. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  immense  domain  of  organic 
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chemistry,  we  find  the  facta  overwhelmingly  numerous  and 
complicated.  Among  all  these  facta  a  severe  and  careful 
choice  has  been  made,  the  historical  importance  and  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  interest  of  the  compounds  described  being 
borne  in  mind.  In  this  respect  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  third  French  edition.  Thus,  the  question  of 
isomerism,  upon  which  the  theory  of  atomicity  has  thrown  so 
much  light,  has  been  treated  in  a  more  thorough  manner. 
The  chapter  on  the  aromatic  compounds  has  been  considerably 
augmented.  i 

The  author  hopes  that  these  "  Elementary  Lessons"  will  be 
well  received  by  the  new  public  to  whom  they  are  presented, 
and  that  they  will  contribute  to  render  attractive  and  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

ADOLPHE  WURTZ. 

Paris,  November  20, 1878. 


TRANSUTOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  is  a  privily  to  be  able  to  bring  before  the  English-read- 
ing public  a  work  bj  one  who  has  justly  won  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  able  thinker  and  perspicuous  teacher  of  France. 
M.  Wnrts  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  modern  chemical 
philosophy,  and  his  labors  have  firmly  established  many  of 
the  views  which  long  remained  unaccepted  by  the  majority 
of  chemists,  but  which  are  now  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
science. 

This  book  is  therefore  a  brief  but  accurate  embodiment  of 
modem  chemical  ideas,  arranged  in  such  a  form  that  the  most 
difficult  principles  are  acquired  gradually  in  the  course  of  the 
descriptions. 

While  the  original  has  been  carefully  followed,  a  few  slight 
changes  and  additions  have  been  made.  Some  mineral  sources 
not  given  in  the  French  edition  have  been  introduced,  and  a 
few  processes  to  which  greater  attention  is  generally  paid  in 
English  works  have  been  more  fully  developed. 

WM.  H.  GREENE. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  objects  surrounding  us  present  striking  and 
infinite  differences.  Sulphur  is  readily  distinguished  from 
charcoal,  rock-crystal  irom  flint,  iron  from  copper,  water  from 
spirit  of  wine,  and  wood  irom  ivory.  It  is  known  to  all  that 
these  bodies  differ  not  only  in  form,  density,  and  structure,  but 
also  in  their  proper  substance.  They  differ,  too,  in  the  changes 
through  which  they  pass  under  the  same  conditions.  When 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  they  receive  very  differently  the 
impression  of  that  force.  They  become  heated  more  or  less 
quickly,  and  transmit  the  heat  with  greater  or  less  rapidity 
throughout  their  own  substance.  A  short  bar  of  iron  cannot 
be  grasped  in  the  hand  by  one  extremity  if  the  other  be  heated 
to  redness ;  under  the  same  conditions  a  cylinder  of  charcoal 
may  be  handled  with  impunity.  Communicate  sufficient  heat  to 
water  and  it  is  converted  into  steam ;  remove  heat  from  it,  and 
if  the  cooling  be  sufficient,  it  is  frozen  into  ice.  Spirit  of  wine 
cannot  be  congealed  by  the  most  intense  cold  known.  If  a 
magnet  be  placed  amon^  iron  filings  they  attach  themselves  in 
tufls  around  the  two  poles  ;  on  the  contrary,  copper  filings  are 
indifferent  to  the  magnetic  attraction. 

Rock-crystal  is  transparent  to  light ;  flint  is  opaque.  These 
two  bodies  are  unalterable  by  fire.  'They  may  be  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  furnace,  but  after  the  temperature  has  abated  they 
will  be  found  with  their  original  characters  unchanged.  It  is 
very  different  with  the  coal  which  we  burn  in  our  grates.  This 
body  disappears  during  the  combustion,  and  leaves  only  a  quan- 
tity of  ashes.  But  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  and  its  substance 
is  found  in  entirety  in  a  certain  gas  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion. Like  charcoal,  sulphur  is  combustible,  and  is  converted 
by  burning  into  a  gas,  the  suffocating  odor  of  which  is  well 
known. 

Neither  sulphur  nor  charcoal  undergo  any  alteration  when 
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exposed  to  damp  air ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  iron.  In  a  moist 
atmosphere  this  metal  experiences  a  striking  and  lasting  change. 
Its  surface  becomes  covered  with  rust  and  is  no  longer  iron. 

In  the  forests,  the  leaves  which  fall  and  remain  upon  the 
moist  soil  are  slowly  consumed  and  disappear  in  the  course  of 
seasons. 

All  of  these  changes,  these  phenomena,  take  place  daily  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  On  comparison, 
striking  differences  are  discovered  between  them  :  some  are  but 
passing,  and  do  not  affect  the  proper  nature  of  the  body.  They 
are  the  results  of  forces  which  act  at  sensible  distances,  and 
which  leave  the  body  in  its  primitive  state  as  soon  as  their 
action  has  ceased.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet  before  contact  is  established,  and  when  under  the  mag- 
netic influence,  is  capable  of  attracting  other  soil  iron  in  its 
turn :  the  action  of  the  magnet  has  made  the  iron  itself  mag- 
netic, but  it  immediately  loses  this  property  when  the  magnet 
is  withdrawn ;  and  further,  this  momentary  change  in  property 
has  brought  about  no  alteration  in  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
iron.  It  is  found  a^r  the  experiment  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  before. 

In  the  same  manner,  rock-crystal  undergoes  no  change  in  its 
specific  identity  by  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light.  Withdraw 
from  the  vapor  of  water  the  heat  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  it,  and  the  liquid  water  is  recovered  with  all  its  prop- 
erties. Restore  to  the  ice  the  heat  which  was  abstracted  in  its 
formation,  and  water  is  regenerated  as  before.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  changes  produced  by  physical  forces.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  forces,  bodies  experience  modifications 
more  or  less  profound,  more  or  less  lasting,  but  which  never 
affect  their  specific  nature. 

But  the  iron  which  rusts  undergoes  a  complete  and  lasting 
change  in  its  properties  and  in  its  substance.  The  rust  is  no 
longer  iron,  and  vainly  would  it  be  sought  to  isolate  the  metal 
by  mechanical  means,  or  to  discover  its  presence  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  powerful  microscopes.  The  metal  has  disappeared  as 
such ;  it  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation ;  it  has  be- 
come another  body.  It  has  attracted  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  air,  oxygen,  and  has,  moreover,  fixed  to  itself  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  These  latter  bodies,  which  differ  from  iron 
in  substance,  have  intimately  united  with  the  metal  itself,  and 
the  result  of  this  union,  of  this  combination  as  it  is  called,  is 
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a  new  body,  mat  or  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  In  tbis  case  tbe 
alteration  is  profound,  tbe  change  is  lasting ;  tbe  specific  nature 
of  tbe  body  is  aflfected.  Tbis  is  cbaracteristic  of  chemical 
actum. 

In  tbe  same  manner,  wben  tbe  cbarcoal  and  tbe  sulphur  are 
burned  in  tbe  air,  tbey  attract  oxygen  and  combine  witb  it, 
forming  two  new  bodies  tbat  are  called  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acids. 

These  phenomena  may  be  rendered  more  clear  by  simple  and 
well-known  experiments. 

Experiment  1. — A  globe  (Fig.  1)  is  filled  with  oxygen,  a 
gas  which  constitutes  one  of  Uie  elements  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  is  eminently  fitted  to  support  combustion ;  into  it  is 
plunged  a  morsel  of  charcoal  lighted  at  one  end ;  immediately 
tbe  coal  glows  with  a  brilliant  light,  the  combination  takes  place 
actively,  and  tbe  cbarcoal  is  rapidly  consumed.  But  presently 
tbe  light  becomes  paler,  the  combustion  ceases,  and  tbe  char- 
coal is  extinguished.     The  oxygen  is  now  nearly  or  quite  con- 
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sumed,  and  tbe  globe  is  filled  witb  another  gas  which  is  no 
longer  oxygen,  although  it  contains  that  oxygen.  It  contains 
also  the  matter  of  tbe  cbarcoal  which  has  disappeared,  and 
these  two  bodies  have  combined  to  form  a  new  body,  which  is 
carbonic  acid.  This  latter  will  not  support  combustion,  and 
further,  it  extinguishes  burning  bodies.  It  is  then  a  body 
having  entirely  new  properties,  and  is  formed  by  a  chemical 
action. 

ExperimerU  2. — Into  another  jar  filled  with  oxygen  (Fig.  2) 
is  plunged  a  spoon  containing  ignited  sulphur.     The  oombus- 
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tion  takes  place  with  a  beautiful  blue  flame,  and  in  burning  in 
the  oxygen  with  so  much  energy,  the  sulphur  unites  with  the 
gas  and  forms  with  it  a  new  body,  which  is  called  anhydrous 
sulphurous  acid.  It  is  a  suffocating  gas,  which  extinguishes 
flame.  It  reddens,  and  afterwards  bleaches,  a  solution  of  blue 
litmus  poured  into  the  jar.  These  are  special  properties  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  oxygen  at  first  contained  in  the  jar.  They 
characterize  a  new  body,  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the 
sulphur  with  the  oxygen,  and  formed  by  chemical  action. 

Carbon,  sulphur,  and  oxygen  are  simple  bodies  or  elements. 
They  are  so  called  because  from  neither  of  them  can  more  than 
one  kind  of  matter  be  obtained.  But  when  the  charcoal  in 
burning  unites  with  the  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  which  re- 
sults from  the  union  contains  two  kinds  of  matter, — carbon  and 
oxygen ;  and  these  two  elements  are  united  in  such  an  intimate 
manner  that  the  body  which  contains  both  does  not  resemble 
either  carbon  or  oxygen :  it  is  endowed  with  new  properties 
which  do  not  in  any  manner  recall  those  of  the  elements  which 
constitute  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  new  substance,  a  compound  body 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  matter  of  the  charcoal  with 
the  matter  of  the  oxygen. 

Considering  the  preceding  facts,  we  may  give  to  chemistry 
the  following  definition :  chemistry  studies  those  intimate  ac- 
tions of  bodies  upon  each  other  which  modify  their  natures 
and  cause  a  complete  and  lasting  change  in  their  properties. 

Iron  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  This  may  be  mixed 
with  sulphur  itaelf  reduced  to  powder,  and  if  the  mixture  be 
sufficiently  intimate,  it  will  present  neither  the  lemon-yellow 
color  of  sulphur  nor  the  gray-black  of  finely-divided  iron. 
Nevertheless,  a  homogeneous  substance  cannot  be  formed  in 
this  manner.  If  the  powder  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  particles  of  iron  may  be  recognized  disseminated 
among  those  of  the  sulphur,  but  not  confounded  with  them. 
By  the  aid  of  a  magnet  the  iron  may  be  separated.  On  the  ' 
other  hand,  if  the  mass  be  thrown  into  water,  the  particles  of 
iron  will  sink  first  to  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  particles  of 
sulphur  remain  in  suspension.  Thus,  afler  having  triturated 
the  Hulphur  and  iron  together,  not  only  can  each  substance  be 
recognized  in  the  ma.M8,  but  they  can  be  again  separated  by 
mechanical  means.  Here  there  has  been  no  chemical  action, 
but  simply  a  mixture.  If,  however,  this  mixture  be  heated, 
the  sulphur  will  first  be  seen  to  melt,  and  afterwards  the 
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whole  mass  will  blacken  and  enter  into  liision  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  sufficiently  elevated.  After  cooling,  it  is  perfectly  ho- 
mogeneous, and  neither  iron  nor  sulphur  can  be  recognized. 
Both  have  disappeared  as  such,  and  in  their  place  is  found  a 
substance  having  new  properties ;  it  is  the  sulphide  of  iron. 

They  have  disappeared,  but  their  substance  is  not  lost ;  and 
it  may  be  proved  by  experiment  that  the  weight  of  the  sul- 
phide of  iron  produced  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  iron  and  the  sulphur.  The  ponderable  matter 
of  the  iron  is  then  added  to  the  ponderable  matter  of  the  sul- 
phur, and  has  formed  with  it  a  union  so  intimate  that  there 
results  a  new  body,  the  smallest  particles  of  which  are  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other  and  to  the  entire  mass.  This  ex- 
ample and  a  thousand  others  that  might  be  given  prove  that 
when  bodies  combine  there  is  neither  loss  nor  creation  of  mat- 
ter. The  result  of  the  combination,  that  is,  the  compound 
body,  contains  the  whole  of  the  substance  and  nothing  more 
than  the  substance  of  the  combining  bodies.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  chemical  combination. 

The  force  which  presides  over  chemical  combination  is  called 
affinity.  It  is  important  that  this  force  be  distinguished  from 
another  which  Is  often  opposed  to  it,  and  which  is  cohesion. 

In  order  to  reduce  to  powder  a  solid  substance,  such  as 
pyrites  or  sulphide  of  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
resistance  opposed  by  the  particles  of  the  mass  to  their  separa- 
tion. This  resistance  is  due  to  a  special  force,  which  brings 
and  maintains  in  relation  to  each  other  the  homogeneous  par- 
ticles of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  as  indeed  of  all  solid  bodies. 
This  is  cohesion.  The  particles  which  are  bound  together  by 
this  force  are  not  only  those  minute  particles  which  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  or  under  the  microscope,  and  of  which  the 
most  impalpable  powder  of  a  solid  body  is  composed.  Such 
particles  still  present  a  magnitude  that  can  be  measured ;  they 
must  be  considered  as  little  masses,  so  to  speak,  indivisible  by 
the  mechanical  means  at  our  command,  but  formed  in  reality 
of  particles  still  smaller.  These  smallest  particles  of  a  solid 
body  which  are  bound  by  cohesion  are  called  molecules.  They 
are  not  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other.  In  a  perfectly 
compact  and  homogeneous  mass,  such  as  sulphide  of  iron,  the 
molecules  do  not  touch  each  other.  Between  them  exist 
spaces  of  considerable  magnitude,  compared  to  the  real  volume 
of  the  molecule.     This  idea  must  not  be  confounded  with  po- 
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rositj,  which  is  caused  by  those  accidental  spaces  which  form 
visible  pores  in  solid  bodies.  These  intermolecnlar  spaces  are 
those  which  separate  the  molecules  of  a  homogeneous  and  com- 
pact solid  body,  and  physicists  have  ftirther  been  led  to  believe 
that  even  in  solid  bodies  the  molecules  are  not  perfectly  immo- 
bile, but  that  they  execute  vibratoiy  movements  in  the  spaces 
which  separate  them,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  their  own 
relative  positions. 

If  a  solid  body  be  heated,  a  part  of  the  heat  is  employed  in 
raising  the  temperature,  another  part  serves  to  increase  the 
distances  which  separate  the  molecules :  the  body  expands  in 
becoming  heated.  But,  as  the  distances  between  the  molecules 
increase  by  the  action  of  the  heat  and  the  effect  of  the  expan- 
sion, the  molecular  attraction  necessarily  becomes  more  feeble. 
Cohesion  is  thus  somewhat  diminished,  and  if  the  heat  be 
further  increased,  it  may  be  so  much  diminished  that  the  mole- 
cules, which  have  thus  far  been  maintained  in  definite  rela- 
tions, can  move  and  glide  freely  over  each  other;  the  solid 
body  then  enters  into  ^sion  :  it  becomes  a  liquid.  The  liquid 
state  is  produced  by  a  diminution  of  cohesion,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  greater  mobility  of  the  molecules. 

But  if  the  liquid  body  be  still  fiirther  heated,  at  a  certain 
point  the  additional  heat  may  produce  such  a  separation  of  the 
molecules  that,  already  freed  from  all  mutual  attraction,  they 
become  completely  independent  of  each  other.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  gaseous  state. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  that  cohesion  is  considerable  in  solid 
bodies,  but  slightly  energetic  in  liquids,  and  null  in  gases,  and 
we  have  just  seen  that  heat,  by  causing  the  changes  of  state  of 
a  body,  can  overcome  and  even  practically  abolish  this  physical 
force. 

Chemical  force  or  affinity  is  at  the  same  time  more  intimate 
and  more  powerfril.  It  modifies  the  molecules  themselves.  It 
brings  heterogeneous  substances  into  intimate  relations,  and 
thus  produces  new  molecules.  A  consideration  of  the  examples 
already  cited  may  indicate  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  this 
important  proposition. 

We  have  brought  together  sulphur  and  iron,  and  by  their 
reciprocal  action  and  the  aid  of  heat  there  has  been  formed  a 
new  body, — sulphide  of  iron.  We  know  that  the  smallest  mass 
of  sulphur  we  can  obtain  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  pe]> 
fectly  homogeneous  molecules,  aggregated  by  cohesion.    In  each 
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of  them  but  one  kind  of  matter  can  be  found.  It  is  the  same 
with  iron :  the  particles  of  this  metal  arc  perfectly  homoge- 
neous.    Sulphur  and  iron  are  simple  bodies  or  elements. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sulphide  of  iron  which  results  from 
their  combination.  This  body  also  is  formed  of  a  collection  of 
molecules,  bound  together  by  cohesion  and  perfectly  similar  to 
each  other,  but  not  homogeneous,  for  in  each  molecule  we  dis- 
tinguish two  kinds  of  matter, — sulphur  and  iron. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  these  two  substances  are  con- 
founded in  the  molecule,  or  that  the  effect  of  the  combination 
of  sulphur  with  iron  is  an  interpenetration  of  the  two  bodies 
80  intimate  that  they  both  disappear  in  what  might  be  called  a 
homogeneous  mixture.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  combination  results  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  infinitely 
small  masses,  each  of  which  possesses  a  real  magnitude  and  a 
constant  weight. 

These  little  masses  that  no  force,  chemical  or  physical,  can 
divide  further,  constitute  the  atoms.  In  each  molecule  of  sul- 
phide of  iron  there  exist  two  of  these  masses,— one  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  iron ;  and  the  atom  of  sulphur  and  the  atom  of 
iron  are  bound  together,  but  not  confounded,  by  chemical  force. 
And  when  sulphur  combines  with  iron  it  is  because  the  atoms 
of  the  sulphur  arrange  them.<3elves  in  juxtaposition  with  those 
of  the  iron,  and  it  is  affinity  which  brings  about  the  action. 

When  these  atoms  again  separate,  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  said 
to  decompose.  When  it  attracts  the  atoms  of  another  body,  it 
is  said  to  combine  with  that  body. 

If  sulphide  of  iron  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  moist 
air,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  an  efflorescence  formed  of 
a  saline  matter.  In  this  case  it  has  attracted  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  air,  oxygen,  with  which  it  has  combined  to  form 
green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  molecules  of  oxygen,  upon  which  cohesion  has  no  hold, 

the  body  being  gaseous,  are  each  formed  of  two  atoms,  but 

these  atoms  are  of  the  same  kind ;  the  molecules  of  sulphide 

of  iron,  on  the  contrary,  arc  each  formed  of  two  unlike  atoms, — 

one  of  sulphur  and  one  of  iron.   These  latter  attract  four  atoms 

of  oxygen,  which  constitute  two  molecules  of  that  gas,  and 

these  group  themselves  around  the  atom  of  sulphur  and  the 

atom  of  iron,  forming  with  them  one  single  molecule,  more 

complex  than  the  primitive  molecule  of  sulphide  of  iron,  for 

it  contains  in  addition  four  atoms  of  oxygen. 
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I  molecule  1  molecalo      1  molecule 

•ulphJde  of  iruD.  oxygen.  oxyicen. 


fixes 


©    0 

0  0 


and  there  results 

1  molecule 
sulphate  of  Iron. 


0-0-0 


It  is  seen  from  what  precedes  that  the  words  molecule  and 
atom  are  far  from  heing  synonyms.  The  chemical  molecule 
constitutes  a  whole  of  which  the  atoms  form  the  parts,  and 
these  atoms  are  held  together  hy  affinity.  In  the  preceding 
figure,  this  exchange  of  affinities  between  the  atoms  is  indi- 
cated by  lines  of  union. 

Chemical  molecules  have  been  well  compared  to  edifices: 
the  atoms  constitute  the  materials,  and  it  is  readily  conceived 
that  such  molecular  edifices  dififer  from  each  other  according 
to  the  nature,  number,  and  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  that  is, 
the  materials  composing  them. 

An  edifice  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  parts :  it 
may  be  reduced  in  size  or  it  may  be  entirely  demolished.  In 
the  same  manner  a  chemical  molecule  may  be  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  new  atoms,  or  diminished  by  the  separation  of 
some  of  those  which  it  already  contains.  In  the  first  case 
there  is  combination,  in  the  second,  decomposition. 

We  may  still  further  consider  these  phenomena  of  combina- 
tion and  decomposition. 

Since  the  combination  of  two  bodies  results  from  the  recip- 
rocal action  of  their  atoms,  and  has  ff)r  cflx?ot  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  molecules,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only  take 
place  when  these  atoms,  and  consequently  the  molecules,  are 
brought  into  intimate  relations ;  or  more  precisely,  when  the 
molecules  of  one  of  the  bodies  enter  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  molecules  of  the  other  body.  And  this  sphere 
of  action  is  very  limited,  for  the  affinity  or  elective  attraction 
of  the  atoms  is  only  exercised  at  infinitely  small  distances. 
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It  results  that  affinity  is  often  retarded  bj  cohesion,  which 
maintains  the  relations  between  the  molecules  of  a  solid  body. 
Those  two  forces  are  frequently  in  opposition,  and  that  the 
first  may  attain  the  supremacy  it  is  necessary  that  the  other 
shall  yield.  To  make  manifest  or  to  increase  the  affinity  be- 
tween two  bodies,  it  is  then  necessary  to  diminish  their  cohe- 
sion. On  this  condition  the  molecules  can  enter  within  the 
spheres  of  their  reciprocal  attraction,  and  the  atoms  of  one 
body  can  attract  those  of  the  other. 

It  has  been  seen  from  one  of  the  experiments  already  cited 
that  in  order  to  combine  iron  with  sulphur  it  is  necessary  to 
elevate  the  temperature.  Now,  the  heat,  by  fusing  the  sul- 
phur, diminishes  its  cohesion,  and,  giving  its  molecules  irecdom 
of  motion,  puts  them  into  more  intimate  contact  with  those  of 
the  iron.     Chemical  action  then  commences. 

Instead  of  heating  the  sulphur  and  iron  to  bring  about 
chemical  action,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  moisten  the  mixture 
with  water.  By  the  intervention  of  this  liquid  the  particles 
of  sulphur  and  of  iron  are,  as  it  were,  cemented  together  and 
thus  brought  into  more  intimate  relations.  For  a  stronger 
reason  can  chemical  action  between  two  solids  be  facilitated  by 
dissolving  them  both  in  water  and  mixing  the  solutions.  Dis- 
solved, they  themselves  assume  the  liquid  state  and  lose,  in 
great  part,  their  cohesion.  The  ancients  understood  the  in- 
fluence of  the  liquid  state  upon  reactions,  and  stated  it  with 
exaggeration :   Corpora  non  agunt  nisi  sohtta. 

Although  the  liquid  state  facilitates  chemical  reactions,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  always  determines  them.  Frequently 
liquids  and  even  gases,  after  being  mixed,  must  be  heated 
before  they  will  react  upon  each  other. 

Experiment, — In  a  glass  tube  (Fig.  3)  two  gases,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  are  mixed  in  the  proportion* of  one  volume  of 
the  first  to  two  of  the  second.  Although  the  mixture  is  per- 
fectly homogeneous  and  very  intimate,  and  although  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  gaseous  molecules  is  null,  no  action  takes  place. 
But  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  heated  by  approaching  a  lighted 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  combination  takes  place  ener- 
getically. An  explosion  occurs  and  the  two  gases  unite,  form- 
ing water.  In  this  case  the  heat  has  determined  combination 
by  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  movements  which  animate} 
the  molecules  of  each  gas,  and  so  bringing  the  molecules  of  the 
one  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  those  of  the  other. 
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The  electric  spark  produces  the  same  effect,  and  it  probably 
acts  by  the  heat  which  it  communicates  to  the  mixture. 


Fio.  8. 


More  rarely  combination  is  brought  about  by  the  influence 
of  light. 

If  a  small  bottle  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases,  and  then  thrown  into  the  air 
so  that  it  may  be  struck  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
combination  of  the  two  gases  takes  place  instantly  and  with 
explosion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  favor  or  determine 
chemical  combination.  Let  us  now  study  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  these  phenomena. 

Experiment. — If  sulphur  be  strongly  heated  in  a  small  glass 
flask  until  it  begins  to  boil,  and  some  copper  turnings  be  then 
thrown  into  the  flask,  a  brilliant  incandescence  takes  place  im- 
mediately. It  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
bodies.  Charcoal,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  produce  a  brilliant 
light  when  they  are  burned  in  oxygen.  Their  combination 
with  the  gas  takes  place  with  evolution  of  luminous  heat. 

Whenever  a  combustible  body  of  whatever  nature  bums  in 
the  air,  the  heat  and  light  are  developed  by  the  combination 
of  the  body  with  oxygen,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air.  In 
general,  all  chemical  combinations  give  rise  to  the  production  of 
heat,  more  or  less  intense ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  luminous,  but 
more  often  it  is  obscure ;  sonietimos  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

While  heat  acts  as  the  determining  cause  of  a  great  number 
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of  combinations,  and  while  it  is  the  result  of  such  combination, 
it  may  play  still  another  lole  in  chemical  reactions.  In  place 
of  favoring  combination,  it  may  act  in  the  oppasite  manner, 
separating  atoms  which  are  united  by  chemical  attraction. 

Mercury  retains  indefinitely  its  brilliant  surface  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a  temperature 
near  its  boiling-point  it  slowly  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  becomes  covered  with  an  orange-red  powder,  which  is  oxide 
of  mercury.  In  this  case  heat  has  assisted  the  formation  of  a 
compound. 

If,  however,  this  red  powder  be  heated  in  a  small  retort  to  a 
temperature  near  redness,  it  is  again  resolved  into  mercury, 
which  appears  in  drops  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  into 
oxygen  which  may  be  collected. 

In  this  case  an  intense  heat  breaks  up  the  compound  which 
is  formed  at  a  temperature  less  elevated ;  it  occasions  a  decom- 
position. 

Heat  acts  thus  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  A  body  is  said 
to  decompose  when  the  elements  composing  it  are  separated 
from  each  other. 

The  electric  spark  may  occasion  such  separation  when  it  is 
passed  through  compound  gases.  If  a  series  of  electric  dis- 
charges be  passed  through  ammonia  gas,  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed, that  is,  resolved  into  its  two  elements, — nitrogen  and 
hydrogen. 

In  like  manner,  the  current  of  the  voltaic  pile  decomposes 
a  great  number  of  chemical  compounds,  the  elements  of  which 
separate  and  appear,  each  at  its  appropriate  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery. The  decomposing  action  exerted  by  the  galvanic  current 
upon  chemical  compounds  was  discovered  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle.  These 
physicists  were  the  first  to  decompose  water  by  the  voltaic 
current. 

Lastly,  light  may  decompose  certain  bodies,  among  which 
are  a  great  number  of  the  compounds  of  silver.  The  art  of 
photography  is  founded  upon  the  decomposing  action  of  light 
upon  certain  of  these  combinations. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  decompositions  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  with  attention.  They  are  occasioned  by  the 
intervention  of  more  powerful  affinities  than  those  which  main- 
tain united  the  elements  of  a  compound  body. 

If  copper  be  heated  in  the  air,  it  attracts  oxygen  and  is  con- 

2* 
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verted  into  b  black  powder,  a  compound  of  oxypeTi  and  copper, 
which  is  called  oxide  of  copper.  The  affinity  which  unites  the 
two  bodies  is  considerable  ;  it  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  alone  ;  at  any  ordinary  t«mperature  to  whi(;h  tho 
oxide  so  formed  may  be  exposed,  the  atoms  of  copper  etill  re- 
main intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  oxy^ren.  But  if 
this  oxide  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcosl  and  then  hcat«d, 
a  moment  arrives  when  the  affinity  of  the  charcoal  for  the  oxy- 
gen is  superior  to  that  of  the  cupper.  The  atoms  of  oxygen 
then  abandon  the  copper  and  combine  with  the  charcoal,  thus 
forming  a  new  compound,  carbonic  acid,  which  is  disengaged 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Here  there  is  at  the  same  time  decompo- 
sitjon  and  combination.  The  molecules  of  oxide  of  copper  arc 
decomposed  ;  those  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed. 

Nothing  is  created  in  combinations;  nothing  is  lost  in  de- 
compositions. In  the  preceding  experiment  only  copper  re- 
mains ;  the  charcoal  and  oxygen  have  disappeared,  but  their 
flubatance  is  not  lost.    All  of  the  matter  of  the  charcoal  is 
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found  combined  with  all  of  the  matt«r  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
pruduct  of  their  eombinatiim,  the  carbonic  acid,  in  such  a 
-  manner  that  the  weight  of  the  latter  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  copper  remaining,  exactly  represents  the  weight  of  the 
oxide  of  copper  and  charcoal. 
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ExperiTnent, — Some  oxide  of  mercury,  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  decomposition  hj  heat,  may  be  placed  in  a  tube 
through  which  is  passed  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a 
gas  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  (Fig.  4).  An  ener- 
getic reaction  takes  place.  The  orange-red  powder  is  converted 
into  a  white  crystalline  substance,  and  much  heat  is  produced. 
At  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  condenses  in  the 
bulb.  This  is  water,  and  the  white  powder  formed  is  mercuric 
chloride,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  a  compound  of  mercury  and 
chlorine.  The  hydrochloric  acid  has  converted  the  mercuric 
oxide  into  mercuric  chloride.  The  mercury,  at  first  combined 
with  oxygen,  is  now  combined  with  chlorine.  But  what  has 
become  of  the  oxygen  ?  It  has  combined  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  water.  We  have  brought 
into  presence  of  each  other  two  compound  bodies : 

Mercuric  oxide, 
Hydroohiorio  acid, 

and  from  their  reciprocal  action  two  new  compounds  result : 

Mercuric  chloride, 

Water  or  oxide  of  hydrogen. 

This  reaction  has  then  occasioned  an  interchange  of  elements. 
The  mercury  of  the  mercuric  oxide  has  combined  with  the 
chlorine  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxygen  has  left  the 
mercury  and  combined  with  the  hydrogen,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  the  chlorine.  The  reaction  has  been  as  easy  as 
energetic,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  two  affinities,  for  the 
affinity  of  chlorine  for  mercury  has  been  aided  by  that  of  hy- 
drogen for  oxygen.  Two  molecules  are  decomposed,  and  two 
new  molecules  are  formed  by  an  exchange  which  may  be  rep- 
resented in  the  following  manner : 

BBPORB  THB  REACnON. 

Mercury     +  Oxygen   =  Mercuric  oxide. 
Hydrogen  +  Chlorine  «»  Hydrochloric  acid. 

DUBIHO  THB  RBACTIOIT. 


Mereury      Oxygen 


Hydrogen  Chlorine 

APTBR  THB  REACTION. 

Mercury    +  Chlorine  =  Mercuric  chloride. 
Hydrogen  +  Oxygen    »«  Water. 
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Such  reactions,  characterized  by  an  interchange  of  elcmenta, 
are  C9l\ed  double  decompositions.  They  are  the  more  usual 
reactions  in  chemistry. 

The  examples  cited  have  been  demonstrated  by  experiments 
easy  to  comprehend  and  to  repeat,  and  are  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  chemical  phenomena.  We  have  seen  how,  on  the  con- 
tact of  two  heterogeneous  bodies,  this  elective  attniction,  which 
is  called  affinity  and  which  sets  in  motion  the  smallest  particles 
of  bodies,  comes  into  play  to  produce  either  combination  or 
decomposition ;  we  have  seen  how  this  force  modifies  the 
chemical  molecules  either  by  interposing  other  molecules,  or 
under  the  influence  of  physical  forces,  such  as  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. The  study  of  all  these  phenomena  constitutes  chem- 
istry, the  science  of  molecular  changes ;  a  science  grand  in 
purpose  and  in  magnitude,  since  it  penetrates  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  bodies  surrounding  us;  a  science  unlimited  in 
its  applications,  since  through  it  we  learn  to  know  and  control 
the  powerful  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the  most  intimate 
structure  of  matter. 

If  we  trace  the  acquired  facts  to  the  most  obvious  and  most 
certain  conclusion,  we  must  admit  the  diversity  of  matter. 
There  exists,  indeed,  a  certain  number  of  bodies,  each  of  which, 
when  submitted  to  the  various  tests  resulting  from  the  applica^ 
tion  of  physical  and  chemical  forces,  furnishes  but  one  and  the 
same  substance,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  anything  else 
than  this  substance  from  the  body.  We  maintain,  then,  until 
proved  to  the  contrary,  that  each  of  these  bodies  contains  but 
a  single  kind  of  matter,  and  they  are  called  simple  bodies  or 
elements.  The  chemical  forces  reside,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
most  remote  particles,  in  the  atoms  of  these  bodies.  In  uniting 
together,  the  elements  form  compound  bodies,  and  it  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  such  combinations  result  from  the  juxta- 
position of  the  atoms  which  attract  each  other.  The  idea  of 
atoms  is  an  hypothesis,  but  the  hypothesis  is  based  upon  nu- 
merous and  important  facts,  which  it  weaves  together  in  the 
most  natural  manner.  It  is  more  than  an  hypothesis :  it  is  a 
theory.  Chemists  have  universally  adopted  it,  for  it  has  ren- 
dered immense  service  to  the  science.  Let  us  proceed,  then, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based. 
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DEFINITE  PROPORTIONS,  EQUIVALENTS. 

The  proportions  by  weight  according  to  which  bodies  combine  are  invaria- 
ble for  each  combination — These  proportions  are  the  equivalents — Ex- 
periments demonstrating  this  fact. 

Experiment. — A  test-glass  (Fig.  5)  contains  a  liquid  which 
is  universally  known  as  sulphuric  acid.  Although  largely  di- 
luted with  water,  that  is, 
mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  that  liquid,  it  still 
manifests  its  presence  by 
energetic  properties.  It 
has  a  very  sour  and  cor- 
rosive taste, — a  quality  of 
an  acid.  If  a  few  drops 
of  blue  litmus  solution  be 
added  to  it  the  blue  color 
instantly  changes  to  bright 
red.  Another  glass  contains 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
or  potassium  hydrate.  This 
substance  possesses  a  strong,  lye-like,  alkaline  taste,  very  easy 
to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  acid.  The  color  of  the  blue 
litmus  is  not  affected  by  this  liquid,  but  if  a  few  drops  of  the 
litmus  solution,  previously  reddened  by  an  acid,  be  added,  the 
blue  color  is  immediately  restored.  This  caustic  substance 
has  properties  which  are  different  from  those  of  acids,  and 
which  are  called  basic  or  alkaline  properties.  Potassium 
hydrate  is  an  alkali  or  powerful  base. 

If  now  the  alkaline  liquid,  which  has  a  blue  color,  be  poured 
drop  by  drop  into  the  acid,  which  is  red,  and  the  mixture  be 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  a  moment  arrives  when  the  red  color 
of  the  acid  liquid  changes  to  blue.  Exactly  at  this  moment 
we  have  a  solution  which  has  no  action  upon  litmus ;  it  will 
not  redden  the  blue  solution,  neither  will  it  restore  the  blue 
color  to  the  red.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  dipping  into 
it  first  a  red  and  then  a  blue  litmus-paper.  Furthermore,  this 
liquid  possesses  neither  the  acid  taste  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  nor 
the  alkaline  taste  of  the  caustic  potash,  but  its  taste  is  salty. 

By  their  mixture  and  reciprocal  action  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  potash  have  lost  the  energetic  properties  which  they 
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manifested  in  the  free  state.  They  are  exactly  saturated ;  they 
are  neutralized.  That  is,  the  liquid  which  now  contains  hoth, 
or  more  properly  the  product  of  their  reaction,  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline ;  it  is  neutral,  and  its  neutrality  is  manifested  hoth 
by  its  indifference  to  vegetable  colors  and  by  its  eflfects  on  our 
organs  of  sense.  There  is  no  excess,  neither  of  sulphuric  acid 
nor  of  potash,  but  the  two  bodies  have  reacted  exactly  upon 
each  other  and  have  both  disappeared,  and  from  their  recipro- 
cal action  two  new  bodies  result, — a  salt  called  potassium  sul- 
phate, and  water. 

Whenever  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  saturated  by  potash,  there 
arrives  a  moment  when  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  precisely  neu- 
tralized by  the  alkali,  and  when  the  two  bodies  are  converted, 
without  residue  of  either  one  or  the  other,  into  potassium  sul- 
phate and  water ;  and  it  is  always  easy  to  recognize  the  instant 
at  which  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon 
vegetable  colors,  such  as  solution  of  litmus,  or  syrup  of  violets. 
The  latter  is  reddened  by  an  acid,  changed  to  green  by  an 
alkali,  and  assumes  its  natural  violet  tint  when  the  neutral 
point  is  reached.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  this  last  effect 
is  only  produced  when  the  acid  and  the  alkali  arc  mixed  in 
certain  proportions,  which  remain  invariable,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantities  which  are  mixed.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  which 
reciprocally  neutralize  each  other  and  form  potassium  sulphate, 
maintain  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other.  It  may  be  easily  proved 
that  when  the  state  of  neutrality  has  been  once  atta,ined,  it  is 
immediately  passed  and  disturbed  by  the  least  excess  of  either 
acid  or  base  that  may  be  added  to  the  liquid.  Thia  is  made 
evident  by  the  immediate  change  in  the  color  of  the  liquid  to 
either  red  or  greeti. 

Thus,  in  order  to  form  sulphate  of  potassium  with  a  given 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  add  an  invariable 
quantity  of  potash ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
increased  by  a  third,  or  in  any  projwrtion  whatever,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  by  a  third,  or  in  the  same  proportion,  the  quan- 
tity of  potash. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  with  other  acids 
and  other  bases,  and  have  introduced  into  the  science  the  fun- 
damental notion  that  these  bodies  react  upon  each  other  in 
definite  proportions  to  form  salts,  and  that  consequently  tlie 
composition  of  the  latter  bodies  is  perfectly  fixed.     A  given 
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quantity  of  any  acid  whatever,  invariably  saturates  a  fixed 
quantity  of  the  same  base.     This,  then,  is  the  first  point. 

It  may  be  added  that  similar  researches  made  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  have  led  to  a  not  less  important  result, 
namely,  the  respective  quantities  of  several  acids  which  satu- 
rate a  given  weight  of  one  base  are  exactly  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  the  same  acids  which  saturate  a  given  weight  of 
another  base.  The  law  which  governs  the  composition  of  salts 
was  discovered  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  Richter.  We  cannot  now  expose  it  in  detail ; 
such  development  will  be  better  placed  and  better  understood 
in  that  part  of  this  work  which  treats  of  the  formation  of  salts. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  law  mentioned 
is  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  and  that 
the  latter  law  is  universal.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  reaction 
of  acids  upon  bases,  but  is  true  for  all  chemical  combinations. 
It  may  be  thus  expressed : 

The  relative  weights  according  to  which  bodies  combine  are 
invariable  for  each  combination. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  laws  which  control  the  composi- 
tion by  weight  of  bodies  that  it  is  important  to  comprehend  well. 

It  may  be  best  illustrated  by  experiment : 

100  gr.  of  mercury  are  put  into  the  presence  of  chlorine 
gas,  a  body  possessing  very  powerful  affinities.  In  this  man- 
ner mercuric  chloride  or  corrosive  sublimate  is  formed,  and  it 
is  found  that  35.5  gr.  of  chlorine  are  necessary  to  convert  100 
gr.  of  mercury  into  this  compound.  These  figures — 100  and 
35.5 — express  the  invariable  ratio  in  which  these  elements  are 
combined  in  corrosive  sublimate.  Here  we  have  the  definite 
proportions. 

Now  let  the  135.5  gr.  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  plate  of  copper  be  placed  in  the  solution ;  this 
metal  will  displace  the  mercury,  and  combining  with  the  35.5 
gr.  of  chlorine  will  form  with  it  cupric  chloride,  which  will 
remain  in  solution,  coloring  the  liquid  green.  The  100  gr.  of 
mercury  are  then  precipitated,  and  it  will  be  found  that  81.75 
gr.  of  copper  have  entered  the  solution  and  actually  combined 
with  35.5  gr.  of  chlorine. 

Into  this  solution  of  cupric  chloride  a  plate  of  zinc  is  now 
plunged ;  all  of  the  copper  is  precipitated  in  its  turn,  and  33 
gr.  of  zinc  enter  into  combination  with  the  35.5  gr.  of  chlorine, 
forming  zinc  chloride. 
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The  35.5  gr.  of  chlorine  have  now  been  combined  Baooe8&- 
ively  with 

100  gr.  of  meroury, 
31.75  gr.  of  oopper, 
33  gr.  of  sine. 

These  numbers,  which  express  the  respective  quantities  of 
mercury^  copper,  and  zinc  which  combine  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  chlorine,  may  be  called  the  equivalents  of  these  metals. 
In  fact,  these  quantities  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  relation 
to  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine,  the  experiment  having  shown 
us  that  in  order  to  displace  100  gr.  of  mercury  combined  with 
35.5  gr.  of  chlorine  it  is  necessary  to  employ  31.75  gr.  of 
copper  or  33  gr.  of  zinc. 

To  continue,  100  gr.  of  mercury  are  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  it  is  found  that  this  quantity  of  the  metal  requires  8  gr.  of 
oxygen  to  form  the  red  powder  called  mercuric  oxide. 

But  how  much  oxygen  is  necessary  to  form  cupric  oxide 
with  31.75  gr.  of  copper?  Remarkable  as  it  seems,  exactly 
8  gr.  are  required,  and  8  gr.  are  also  requisite  to  form  oxide 
of  zinc  with  33  gr.  of  zinc. 

100  gr.  of  mercury, 
31 .75  gr.  of  copper, 
33  gr.  of  sine, 

which  are  equivalent  compared  to  35.5  gr.  of  chlorine,  are  then 
also  equivalent  in  relation  to  8  gr.  of  oxygen. 

Chlorine  itself  may  be  oxidized,  and  there  exists  a  gaseous 
compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  which  contains  precisely  8 
gr.  of  oxygen  for  35.5  gr.  of  chlorine. 

Thus,  there  are  required 

35.5  gr.ofchlorine  to  form  chloridM  with.    .    f  IJ^tPi  ®^«J°««™"I!' 

and  also 

8  gr.  of  oxygen  to  oxidize  35.5  gr.  of  chlorine. 

In  general,  if 

A,  B,  C,         combine  with  D, 

A,  B,  C,  combine  also  with  K, 

and  further,  D  combines  with  E, 

the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  representing  the  weights  of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  which  enter  into  combination,  or  the  propor- 
tions according  to  which  the  bodies  combine  among  themselves. 
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Thej  are  expressed  by  numbers  that  have  been  called  combin- 
ing weights  or  equivalents ;  these  represent  the  ratio  of  weights 
or  the  relative  weights.  'They  are  indeed  relative  to  a  unit 
which  has  served  as  a  term  of  comparison,  and  which  is  the 
eauivalent  of  hydrogen.  That  is,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
which  combines  with  35.5  of  chlorine  being  1,  the  equivalent 
quantities  of  oxygen,  zinc,  copper,  and  mercury  will  be  repre- 
sented by  tha  numbers  8— 33---31.75 — 100. 

These  are  the  facts  of  experiment.  Let  33  gr.  of  zinc  be 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  is  immediately  de- 
composed ;  its  chlorine  combines  with  the  zinc,  forming  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  and  its  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  simply  displaced 
by  the  zinc.  Now,  33  gr.  of  this  metal  will  displace  exactly 
1  gr.  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  seen  that  the  numbers  which  have  been  given  do  not 
express  absolute  quantities,  but  merely  the  relative  weights  ac- 
cording to  which  the  bodies  combine  or  replace  each  other  in 
compounds,  these  relative  weights  being  compared  to  that  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  taken  as  unity. 

Such  is  the  signification  of  the  numbers. 

100         31.75      33         35.5  8  1  j  ^,^"^    reprcaent 

(   the  equiyaientf. 
of  of         of  of  of  of 

mercary,  copper,  sine,  ehlorine,   oxygen,  hydrogen. 

This  being  admitted,  in  order  to  determine  the  equivalent 
of  an  element  it  is  sufficient  to  find  the  quantity  of  that  ele- 
ment which  combines  either  with  1  of  hydrogen  or  with  a 
quantity  of  another  element  which  is  equivalent  to  1  of  hydro- 
gen, for  instance,  8  of  oxygen. 

The  notion  of  equivalents  can  be  understood  from  the  pre- 
ceding considerations ;  it  appears  as  a  consequence  of  the  law 
of  definite  proportions ;  it  comprehends  certain  facts  relative 
to  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  it  by  no  means 
represents  the  full  scope  of  these  laws.  The  following  devel- 
opments add  important  features. 

MULTIPLE  PROPORTIONS. 

Two  bodies  may  combine  in  several  proportions.     Thus^ 

with  oxygen,  carbon  forms  two  compounds,  both  of  which  are 

gaseous.     The  less  rich  in  oxygen  is  carbon  monoxide;  thd 

richer  is  carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.     Dalton  was  th^ 
B  3 
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first  to  perceive  that  for  the  same  quantity  of  carbon ,  carbonic 
acid  contains  exactly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  carbon  monoxide. 
He  made  analogous  observations  concerning  the  composition 
of  two  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  monocarbide 
of  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas,  and  the  dicarbide  of  hydrogen  or 
olefiant  gas.  From  these  observations  he  deduced  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  which  may  be  thus  stated:  wheti  two 
bodies^  simple  or  compound,  unite  in  several  proportions  to 
form  several  compounds,  the  tceight  of  one  of  these  bodies 
being  considered  as  constant,  the  weights  of  the  other  vary 
according  to  a  simple  ratio. 

Thus,  taking  up  one  of  the  examples  given  above,  carbon 
unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions : 

Carbon  monoxide  contains  16  parts  of  oxygen  to  12  parts 
of  carbon. 

Carbon  dioxide  contains  32  parts  of  oxygen  to  12  parts  of 
carbon.     The  numbers  16  and  32  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  2. 

Nitrogen  forms  five  compounds  with  oxygen  ;  if  such  quan- 
tities of  these  compounds  be  taken  as  contain  the  same  weight 
of  nitrogen,  the  weights  of  the  oxygen  will  be  proportional 
to  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Nitrogen  monoxide  contains  for  28  parts  of  nitrogen  16  parts  of  oxygen. 
Nitrogen  dioxide  "  28        «  "  32        «  '• 

Nitrogen  trioxide  «  28        "  "         48        "  '• 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  «  28        "  "  64        "  " 

Nitrogen  pentoxide  "  28        "  "         80        **  " 

These  numbers,  16,  32, 48,  64,  80,  are  multiples  of  the  first 
by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Five  compounds  of  manganese  and  oxygen  are  known,  and 
similar  relations  exist  between  the  quantities  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  these  compounds. 

The  first      contains  65  parts  of  manganese  to  16  of  oxygen. 
The  second        "        66  "  "  24         " 

The  third  "        66  "  "  82         " 

ThefboHh        "        66  "  "  48  " 

The  fifth  "        65  •'  "  66         " 

The  numbers  16,  24,  32,  48,  56  are  in  the  simple  propor- 
tion 1  :  1.5:2:  3:3.5. 

Such  is  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  discovered  by 
Dal  ton. 

HYPOTHESIS   or   ATOMS. 

The  brilliant  researches  of  Dalton  did  not  t<^rminate  with 
the  acquisition  oi  facts,  but  sought  to  account  for  them  by  a 
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theoretical  oonoeption.  Taking  up  the  old  idea  of  Lysippns 
and  the  word  of  Epicurus,  he  supposed  all  ponderable  matter 
to  be  composed  of  indivisible  particles  which  he  called  atoms. 
He  gave  a  precise  meaning  to  the  vague  and  ancient  notion  by 
considering  on  one  hand  that  the  atoms  of  each  kind  of  matter, 
of  each  element,  possess  an  invariable  weight,  and  on  the  other 
that  combination  between  different  kinds  of  matter  results  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  their  atoms.  Such  is  the  atomic  hypothe- 
sis, the  substance  of  which  we  have  already  indicated  in  treat- 
ing of  chemical  phenomena  in  a  general  manner.  It  permits 
a  simple  and  rational  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  compo- 
sition of  bodies,  and  establishes  between  these  laws  a  firm  bond 
of  theory. 

Indeed,  if  the  combination  of  bodies  results  from  the  juxta- 
position  of  their  atoms,  the  latter  being  considered  as  indivisi- 
ble and  possessing  a  constant  weight  for  each  element,  it  is 
evident  that  combination  can  only  take  place  in  definite  pro- 
portions, for  these  proportions  represent  the  invariable  relations 
between  the  weights  of  the  atoms  which  are  in  juxtaposition. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  body  may  combine  with  another  in 
several  proportions,  such  combination  can  only  take  place  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  atoms  of  one  body  with 
one  or  more  atoms  of  the  other.  It  evidently  results  that  the 
weight  of  the  latter  body  being  constant,  the  weights  of  the 
other  in  these  various  combinations  must  be  multiples  of  each 
other. 

An  hypothesis  which  gives  such  a  simple  and  precise  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  relative  to  definite  and  multiple  propor- 
tions is  surely  worthy  of  attention.  It  acquires  still  further 
import  and  becomes  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  theory  when  to 
these  facts  are  added  others  entirely  different  from  the  first, 
but  not  less  important. 

GAY-LUSSAC'S  LAWS.— ATOMIC  THEORY. 

OfiM8  eombioe  in  simple  Tolnmotrio  proportions — Relations  which  exipt 
between  the  yolumes  of  gases  and  their  atomic  and  molecular  weights — 
Eonal  Tolumes  of  gases  or  vapors  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules 
— The  molecular  weights  are  equal  to  double  the  densities  compared  to 
hydrogen. 

Among  these  new  facts  it  is  convenient  to  first  notice  those 
which  were  discovered  by  Gay-Lussjic,  from  1805  to  1808. 
They  relate  to  the  volumes  of  gases  which  combine  together. 


KLIHENTS  or   HODEcUI  CHUHBTBT. 

Exparimenl. — 1 0  cubic  centimctree  of  hydrogen  uid  5  cnbic 
'        ■       '  into  a  tube  (P'     ""     "' 
is  inverted  o 

cury-trough.  The  gaseoiu 
mixture  occupies  the  up- 
.per  portion  of  the  tnbe, 
which    is  an    eudiomtler. 


cally  ccmepted  a  suiidl 
I  wire  with  a  liule 
I  ball  at  each  extremity. 
'.  Another  iron  wire  passes 
through  tho  wall  of  the 
tube  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  upper  cxtreuiity, 
in  Buch  a  manner  that  the 
interior  extremity  of  this 
Bccond  wire  ia  opposite, 
and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  lower  ball  of  the 
superior  and  vertical  wire. 
A  Uttle  iron  cliain  is  nt- 
t^hed  to  the  exterior  end 
of  the  boritontal  wire,  and 
dips  into  the  mercury  of  the  Iroa^h.  Things  being  thus 
arranged,  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  eudiometer  is  closed 
by  an  iron  cap,  and  tho  charged  plate  of  an  clectrophorus  is 
approached  to  the  upper  button.  A  spark  instantly  passes  be- 
tween the  two  buttons  in  the  eudiometer,  and  a  bright  flash  is 
aeen  to  fill  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  gaseous  mixture. 
The  eoiubinatii>n  of  the  two  gases  htm  taken  place  with  the 
development  of  luminous  heat.  Water  bos  been  formed,  and 
a  condensed  in  drops  too  small  to  be  perceptible.  If  now  the 
eudiometer  be  opened,  by  rdDovinj;  the  cap  which  closea  it 
under  the  mercury,  the  Utter  at  once  ri»cH  to  tho  top  of  tho 
tube,  and  fills  the  whole  of  tho  Bpacc  at  first  occupied  by  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  These  pases  have  then  cotuhincd  exactly 
in  the  proportion  of  10  volumes  of  the  first  to  5  of  the  secimd, 
or  more  simply,  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  to  1  votuuie. 

If  tho  eudiomctcr-tubc  bo  now  surrounded  by  a  wider  glass 
tube,  and  the  latter  bo  filled  with  oil  heated  to  VM',  the  heat 
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communicated  to  the  eudiometer  will  be  sufficient  to  convert 
into  steam  the  water  which  was  condensed,  and  it  may  be 
proved,  all  corrections  being  made,  that  the  vapor  occupies  a 
volume  equal  to  exactly  10  cubic  centimetres ;  that  is,  a  volume 
equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  employed. 

From  the  facts  thus  estdi>lished  we  draw  the  conclusion  that 
2  volumes  of  hydrogen  exactly  combine  with  1  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  2  volumes  of  vapor  of  water. 

There  is  thus  determined  a  simple  ratio  not  only  between 
the  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  combine,  but 
further,  between  the  volume  of  vapor  of  water  formed  and 
the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  composing  gases.  3  volumes 
of  the  latter  are  reduced  to  exactly  2  by  the  combination. 

Analogous  facts  have  been  discovered  for  other  gases,  as 
shown  by  the  foUowbg  examples : 

2  volnmes  of  nitrogen  +  1  volume  of  oxyj^n  =  2  Tolnmei  of  nitrogen 

monoxide. 
2  Tolnmes  of  chlorine  +  1  rolome  of  oxjgen  ^s  2  volumes  of  chlorine 

monoxide. 

In  Other  cases  the  combination  of  two  gases  determines  a 
still  greater  contraction,  and  the  initial  volume  is  reduced  one- 
half.     Thus 

1  volume  of  nitrogen  +  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  s=  2  volumes  of  ammonia 


Finally,  when  two  gases  combine  in  equal  volumes,  their 
combination  usually  takes  place  without  contraction ;  in  other 
words,  the  volume  of  the  gas  produced  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  the  component  gases. 

From  these  collected  facts  we  may  draw  the  following  general 
conclusions : 

1.  There  is  a  simple  relation  between  the  volumes  of  gases 
which  combine. 

2.  There  is  a  simple  relation  between  the  sum  of  the  volumes 
of  the  combining  gases  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  resulting 
from  the  combination. 

These  laws  were  first  signalized  by  Oay-Lussac,  whose  name 
in  attached  to  them.  Their  importance  is  immense ;  they  have 
added  a  notable  development  to  the  atomic  theory. 

If  the  definite  proportions  by  weight  in  which  bodies  com- 
bine represent,  according  to  Dal  ton,  the  relative  weights  of 
their  atoms,  it  is  natural  to  conclude   that  the  definite  and 

simple  proportions  by  volume  in  which  gases  combine,  accord- 
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ing  to  Gkiy-Lussac,  represent  the  volumes  occupied  by  the 
atoms.  Under  the  same  volume  gases  would  then  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms.  This  was  first  proposed  by  Am- 
pere, who  based  his  conclusion  on  the  important  consideration 
that  gases  dilate  and  contract  nearly  equally  when  submitted 
to  the  same  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Within 
certain  limits  the  proposition  is  true ;  it  applies  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  simple  gases.  But  if  equal  volumes  of  these  gases, 
measured,  let  it  be  well  understood,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms, 
it  is  evident  that  the  weights  of  these  equal  volumes  should 
represent  the  weights  of  the  atoms.  In  other  words,  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  simple  gases  should  be  proportional  to 
their  densities. 

The  densities  of  gases  and  vapors  represent  the  weights  of 
these  gases  or  vapors  compared  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air.  To  determine  the  density,  a  certain  volume  of 
the  given  gas  is  weighed,  and  this  weight  is  divided  by  that  of 
an  equal  volume  of  air,  under  the  same  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure.  The  air  is  then  the  unit  to  which  are  com- 
pared the  densities  of  gaseous  bodies.  On  comparing  these 
densities  to  that  of  hydrogen,^  which  we  take  as  unity,  we  find 
that  the  same  numbers  express  almost  exactly  the  densities  and 
the  atomic  weights,  the  unit  to  which  the  densities  are  com- 
pared, that  is,  hydrogen,  being  the  same  as  that  to  which  are 
compared  the  atomic  weights.  The  figures  in  the  following 
table  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  case : 


Denaittes  of 
Geaes  or  Vnpon, 
Air  belDg  Unity. 

Densitlea, 

Hydrogen  being 

Unity. 

Atomic 
Welghta. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Salphur  (density  at  lOOO*') 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

0.0693 

1.1056 

0.9714 

2.22 

2.44 

5.393 

8.716 

1 

15.9 
14 
82 
35.2 
77.8 
125.8 

1 

16 
14 
32 
35.5 
80 
127 

1  To  do  this  it  is  sufficient  to  multiply  the  densities  of  the  gases  compared 


to  air  by 


1 


0.0693 
drogen  as  unity 


=  14.44,  which  is  the  density  of  the  air  compared  to  hy- 
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It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  if  the  densities  of  gases  be 
compared  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  just  as  the  weights  of  their 
atoms  are  compared  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  the  same  figures,  or 
very  nearly  the  same  figures,  express  both  the  densities  and 
the  atomic  weights.  We  may  add  that,  for  all  the  elements 
taken  in  the  gaseous  state,  there  has  been  determined  between 
the  densities  referred  to  hydrogen  and  the  atomic  weights,  if 
not  equality,  at  least  a  simple  ratio.  These  remarkable  rela- 
tions were  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lussac. 

Equal  volumes  of  the  simple  gases  above  enumerated  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  atoms.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
then,  contain  twice  as  many  atoms  as  one  volume  of  oxygen  ; 
and  when  these  gases  combine  in  the  ratio  of  2  volumes  of  the 
first  to  1  of  the  second,  we  must  admit  that  each  atom  of  oxy- 
gen combines  with  2  atoms  of  hydrogen.  We  say,  then,  that 
water  is  composed  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  1  atom  of  oxy- 
gen. These  three  atoms  so  united  constitute  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water  that  can  exist  in  the  free  state.  This  is 
called  a  molecule  of  water. 

But  what  volume  does  this  molecule  occupy  ?  The  experi- 
ment has  shown  us.  We  have  seen  that  2  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, in  combining  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  yield  2  volumes 
of  vapor  of  water.  One  molecule  of  water  in  the  gaseous  state, 
then,  occupies  2  volumes,  if  1  atom  of  hydrogen  occupy  1 
volume,  and  if  1  atom  of  oxygen  occupy  1  volume.  It  is 
seen  that  the  volumes  represent  the  atoms,  and  the  relative 
weights  of  equal  volumes,  that  is,  the  densities,  represent  the 
weights  of  the  atoms. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  compound  gas, — ammonia, — 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  A  very  simple  experi- 
ment will  show  in  what  proportion  the  atoms  of  these  elements 
are  combined  in  this  gas,  and  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
compound  compared  with  the  volumes  of  its  component  gases. 

Experiment, — 100  volumes  of  ammonia  gas  are  introduced 
into  a  tube  inverted  upon  the  mercury-trough  (Fig.  7),  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  pierced  at  the  upper  end  by  two  plati- 
num wires,  between  the  ends  of  which  a  small  space  is  lefl. 
To  these  wires  are  attached  the  extremities  of  the  two  con- 
ducting wires  of  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  and  the  current  is  passed 
BO  that  a  series  of  electric  sparks  traverses  the  ammonia  between 
the  extremities  of  the  wires  in  the  tube.  The  gas  is  imme- 
diately decomposed,  and  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
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is  depressed.  When  the  experiment  has  terminated  it  ia  found 
that  the  volume  of  the  gas  has  been  doubled.  Instead  of  100 
volumes,  there  arc  now  20(1,  the  <^js  being  tniiafiured  under  the 
same  condi^ona  of  temperature  and  pri^^sure  an  before.  It  is 
found,  by  an  analytical  procesa  that  will  bo  indicated  fiirthcr 
on,  thAt  these  200  Tolnmes  of  gas  resulting  from  the  decompo- 


Htioa  of  100  volumes  of  ammonia  are  composed  of  150  vol- 
umes of  hydn^n  and  50  volumes  of  nitro^n.  These  150 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  50  volumes  of  nitn^n  arc  condensed 
by  their  union  into  ICO  volumes  of  ammonia.  In  other  words, 
3  volumes  of  hydro^n  and  1  volume  of  nitrogen  are  combined 
together  in  2  volumes  of  ammonia.  And  as  the  volumes  rep- 
resent atoms,  it  follows  that  in  ammonia  gas  3  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  combined  with  1  atom  of  nitrogen.  But  the  qauntity  of 
ammonia  containing  1  atom  of  nitrogen  and  3  atomn  of  hydro- 
gen is  the  smallest  tjuantity  of  ammonia  that  can  exist.  It  is 
a  molecule  of  ammonia,  and  this  molecule  occupies  2  volumes, 
if  1  atom  of  nitrogen  or  1  atom  of  hydr<^n  occupy  1  volume. 

Hero,  then,  ia  another  compound  gas, — nmmonia, — of  which 
the  motccnle  occupies  2  volumes,  like  that  of  water.  It  is  the. 
same  with  all  the  gases.  All  of  the  atoms  which  are  combined 
to  constitute  the  molecule  of  s  gaa  or  vapor  are  so  condimKcd 
that  the  mnlecolu  occupies  the  same  volume  ns  the  molecule  of 
vapor  of  water,  or  the  molecule  of  ammonia. 

We  may  slate,  then,  with  the  Italian  chemist,  Avogadro, 
that  eipHil  tiilumet  of  yoM*  conlai'ii  the  larrte  number  of  nrnlr- 
culr*,  and  that  each  of  these  molecules  occupies  2  volumes, 
if  1  atom  of  hydrogen  occupy  1  volume.  It  follows  that 
the  weight  of  2  volumes  of  a  compound  gaa  represents  the 
weight  of  its  molecule,  the  weight  ot'ono  volume  of  hydrogen 
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being  1.  But  the  weigbt  of  2  volumes  of  a  gas  or  vapor  is 
nothing  more  than  the  double  of  its  density  compared  to  hy- 
drogen ;  for  the  density  is  the  weight  of  1  volume  compared 
with  the  weight  of  1  volume  of  hydrogen.  To  find  the  weight 
of  the  molecule  (the  weight  of  2  volumes)  of  a  gas  or  vapor, 
it  is  then  only  necessary  to  multiply  its  density  compared  to 
hydrogen  (the  weight  of  1  volume)  by  2. 

The  densities  of  gases  and  vapors  arc  generally  referred  to 
air  as  unity.  To  bring  them  fb  the  hydrogen  standard,  they 
are  multiplied  by  the  number  expressing  the  relation  of  the 
density  of  hydrogen  to  that  of  air,  which  is  ^y.^^^g  =  14.44. 
The  product  thus  obtained  expresses  the  density  compared  to 
hydrogen,  that  is,  the  weight  of  1  volume.  To  find  the  weight 
of  2  volumes,  or  the  molecular  weight,  it  is  then  only  necessary 
to  multiply  the  densities  compared  to  air  by  twice  the  ratio  of 
the  density  of  the  air  compared  to  hydrogen,  that  is,  by  the 
constant  factor, — 

1  2 

2  X  — —  =  — - —  =  28.88. 
^  0.0W3       0.0W3 

It  is  seen  that  if  the  atomic  weights  of  certain  gases  can  be 
deduced  from  a  comparison  of  their  densities,  this  same  physi- 
cal notion  may  also  serve  for  the  determination  of  the  molecu- 
lar weights  of  compound  gases. 

The  numbers  which  represent  double  the  densities  of  gases 
or  vapors  compared  to  hydrogen,  express  also  the  molecular 
weights  of  these  gases  or  vapors,  that  is,  tHe  weight  of  all 
the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
being  1. 

Considering  the  examples  already  given,  we  may  deduce  the 
molecular  weights  of  water  and  of  ammonia  from  the  densities 
of  steam  and  ammonia  gas. 

The  density  of  vapor  of  water,  determined  by  Oay-Lussac. 
is  0.6235.  To  find  the  molecular  weight  of  water,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  multiply  this  figure  by  28.88.  The  product,  18,  ex- 
presses the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  water,  which  is  indeed 
composed  of 

2  atoms  of  hydrogen ts   2 

1  atom  of  oxygen =  1 A 

1  molecule  of  water =18 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  for  the  density  of  ammonia  the 
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number  0.5901.  This  being  multiplied  by  28.88,  the  product, 
17.04,  should  represent  the  weight  of  one  molecule  of  am- 
monia.    Ammonia  contains 

3  atoms  of  hydrogen 3 

1  atom  of  nitrogen 14 

1  moleonle  of  ammonia 17 

The  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  combination  of 
gases  by  volume  has  seconded' in  the  most  efficacious  manner 
the  progress  of  the  atomic  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  established  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  idea  of  equivalents  and  the  modem  one  of  atoms. 
The  equivalents  represented  merely  the  ponderable  proportions 
according  to  which  bodies  combine  ;  the  atomic  weights  repre- 
sent the  relative  weights  of  the  volumes  of  gases  which  com- 
bine. The  equivalent  of  hydrogen — unity — expressed  merely 
that  hydrogen  was  the  unit  to  which  were  referred  the  weights 
of  other  bodies  with  which  it  entered  iuto  combination.  The 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  the  weight  of  one  volume  of 
hydrogen,  taken  as  unity,  and  to  this  unit  are  referred  the 
atomic  weights  of  other  bodies. 

In  the  second  place,  the  discovery  of  Gay-Lussac  has  shown 
how  the  atomic  weights  of  simple  bodies  and  the  molecular 
weights  of  compound  bodies  can  be  determined  from  the  den- 
sities of  gases  and  vapors. 

However,  this  resource  would  be  insufficient  in  very  many 
cases.  It  only  applies  to  gaseous  bodies,  or  such  as  can  be 
conveniently  converted  into  vapor.  Now,  there  are  many  sub- 
stances with  which  this  is  impossible,  and  serious  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  in  the  determination  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  certain  elements  were  it  not  for  another  physical 
law,  discovered  by  two  French  physicists,  Dulong  and  Petit. 
It  denotes  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  specific  heats 
and  the  atomic  weights. 

LAW  OF  SPECIFIC   HEATS. 

It  is  known  that  in  order  to  raise  the  temperatures  of  differ- 
ent bodies  through  the  same  number  of  thermometric  degrees 
very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  required.  Thus,  one  kilo- 
gramme of  water  requires  30  times  more  heat  than  one  kilo- 
gramme of  mercury  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  and 
if  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
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one  kilogramme  of  water  one  degree  be  represented  by  1,  the 
quantitj  required  to  raLse  the  same  weight  of  mercury  one 
d^ree  will  be  represented  by  0.0333  =  -j^.  This  fraction  ex- 
presses the  specific  heat  of  mercury  between  0  and  100°. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  is  then  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  certain  weight  of 
the  body  one  degree,  the  amount  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  equal  weight  of  water  one  degree  being  taken  as 
unity. 

In  1820,  Dulong  and  Petit  discovered  the  remarkable  fact 
that  if  the  figures  which  express  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements,  liquid  or  solid,  be  multiplied  by  those  which  express 
their  specific  heats,  the  product  obtained  is  sensibly  constant ; 
in  other  ivords,  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  are  inversely 
as  their  atomic  weights.  It  results  that  if  such  quantities  of 
the  elements  be  taken  as  represent  their  atomic  weights,  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  each  one 
degree  will  be  sensibly  the  same.  The  law  discovered  by  Du- 
long and  Petit  may  then  be  expressed, — the  atoms  of  the  solid ' 
elements  possess  sensibly  the  same  specific  heats. 

This  law  permits  the  deduction  of  the  atomic  weights  from 
the  specific  heats.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  product  of 
the  specific  heats  by  the  atomic  weights  be  a  constant,  that 
may  be  called  the  atomic  hecU,  dividing  this  product  by  the 
specific  heat  should  give  the  atomic  weight.  The  product 
which  represents  the  atomic  heat  is  6.4,  very  nearly,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table : 


NAMn  or  TBI  SOUD  ELCMKllTi. 


Sulphnr,  between  0  and  100°  .    .  0.2026 

Seleniom 0.0762 

Tellurium 0.0474 

Bromine,  between  —78  and  —20°  0.0843 

Iodine,  between  0  and  100°    .     .  0.0541 

Phoephorus,  between  +  1  and  30°  0.1887 

Araenio 0.0814 

Carbon,  diamond,  at  600°    .     .     .  0.46 

Boron,  crystal  I  ixed,  at  600°      .     .  0.5 

Silicon,  at  1000° |  0.202 

PoUseium 0.1695 


Speciflc 
Heats. 


Atomic 
WclghU. 


32 

79.5 
129 

80 
127 

31 

75 

12 

11 

28 

39.1 


Prodadi  of  the 
Specific  Heato 
by  the  Atomic 

Weights. 
Atomic  Hents. 


6.483 

6.058 

6.115 

6.744 

6.873 

5.850 

6.105 

5.52 

5.5 

5.66 

6.600 
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TABLE.^^^ntiiinef^. 


Names  or  tu£  Soui>  Elkmkmts. 


Sodium,  between  — 34  and  +  7® 

Lithium 

Thallium 

Magnetium 

Aluminium 

Manganese 

Iron 

Zino 

Cadmium 

Cobalt , 

Nickel 

Tungsten 

Molybdenum 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Copper      

Antimony 

Tin 

Mercury,  between  — 77.5  and 

Silver 

Gold 

Platinum 

Palladium 

Osmium 

Rhodium 

Iridium 


Specific 
Heats. 


Alomic 
>Veight8. 


0.2934 

0.9408 

0.03355 

0.2409 

0.2143 

0.1217 

0.0110 

0.09555 

0.05(S69 

0.1068 

0.1  U89 

0.0334 

0.0722 

0.0314 

0.0308 

0.09515 

0.05077 

0.05623 


0.03247 

0.05701 

0.0324 

0.03293 

0.0593 

0.03063 

0.05803 

0.03259 


23 

7 

204 

24 

27 

65 

56 

65.2 
112 

59 

59 
184 

96 
207 
210 

63.5 
122 
118 
200 
108 
197 
197.5 
106.5 
199.2 
104.4 
198 


Products  of  the 
Specific  Ileats 
by  the  Atumic 

Weights. 
Atomic  Heats. 


«.7'I8 
6.586 
6.844 
5.998 
5.786 
6.693 
6.116 
6.230 
6.349 
6.301 
6.424 
6.146 
6.931 
6.499 
6.468 
6.042 
6.193 
6.635 
6.494 
6.167 
6.383 
6.503 
6.316 
6.101 
6.058 
6.452 


Carbon,  silicon,  and  boron  have  long  been  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptions to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law.  Their  specific  heats  had 
been  determined  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and  the 
products  of  the  numbers  obtained  by  the  atomic  weights  fell 
much  below  6.4.  These  exceptions  have  disappeared ;  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Weber  have  shown  that  the  specific  heat  of 
carbon,  silicon,  and  boron  increases  with  the  temperature,  and 
that  for  the  first  two  elements  it  attains  a  limit,  where  it  re^ 
mains  sensibly  constant.  The  figures  given  in  the  preceding 
table  for  these  three  elements  are  those  of  M.  Weber,  and  it  is 
seen  that  on  multiplying  them  by  the  respective  atomic  weights 
of  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron,  values  are  obtained  which  are 
sensibly  near  G.4. 

It  will  otherwuM3  be  remarked  that  there  are  sensible  differ- 
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enoes  between  the  numbers  expressing  the  atomic  heate  of  the 
various  solid  elements,  showing  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law, 
although  true  in  its  generality  and  striking  in  its  enunciation, 
is  not  free  from  certain  perturbations  which  give  to  it  the 
character  of  an  approximate  law.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
physical  laws,  Mariotte's  law,  for  example. 


ISOMORPHISM. 

While  considering  the  atomic  theory  and  the  determination 
of  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  we 
cannot  pass  in  silence  a  discovery  which  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  that  theory.  It  is  due  to  £. 
Mitscherlich,  who,  in  1819,  made  known  the  law  of  uomor- 
phism.  This  law  may  be  thus  stated :  there  is  such  a  relation 
between  the  atomic  constitutions  of  compound  bodies  belonging 
to  the  same  group  and  their  crystalline  form,  that  "  the  same 
number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  manner  produce  the 
same  crystalline  form,  the  latter  being  independent  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  determined  solely  by 
their  number  and  arrangement."  The  importance  of  the 
proposition  as  regards  the  atomic  structure  of  bodies  is  self- 
evident.  We  will  reconsider  it  when  treating  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  salts,  but  we  may  remark  here  that  it  has 
been  of  great  value  in  the  determination  of  certain  atomic 
weights.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  considerations  of  a  chemical 
nature  cannot  decide  between  two  numbers  for  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  given  element.  The  choice  is  then  determined  by 
the  following  considerations :  such  a  value  must  be  attributed 
to  the  atomic  weight  that  the  isomorphous  compounds  formed 
by  the  element  and  by  another  to  which  it  is  analogous,  may 
be  represented  by  similar  atomic  formula. 
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General  Considerations. — Sixty-four  substances  are  now 
known  which  can  be  resolved  into  no  simpler  forms  of  matter, 
and  which  are  consequently  considered  as  simple  bodies  or  ele- 
ments. By  combining  together,  they  form  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  compound  bodies  containing  two  or  more  elements. 
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In  order  to  distingubh  these  bodies  from  each  other  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  name  to  each,  for  each  constitutes  a  distinct  sub- 
stance. 

The  names  of  the  simple  bodies  have  been  chosen  at  will, 
and  in  some  cases  recall  some  peculiar  property  of  the  sub- 
stances designated.  It  was  formerly  the  same  with  compound 
bodies;  there  was  no  definite  rule  for  their  nomenclature. 
From  this  there  resulted  a  great  complication  of  words  which 
embarrassed  the  exposition  of  ideas,  and  often  fur  the  same  sub- 
stance there  were  a  number  of  synonyms,  of  which  the  least 
inconvenience  was  to  uselessly  fatigue  the  memory.  Hence 
chemists  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  regular  nomenclature, 
applicable  to  compound  bodies,  and  capable  of  indicating  their 
composition.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature suggested  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and  developed  by 
Lavoisier,  BerthoUet,  and  Fourcroy.  This  nomenclature,  with 
some  modifications,  introduced  by  the  progress  of  the  science, 
is  still  adopted. 

Independently  of  this  language,  the  rules  of  which  will 
presently  be  detailed,  chemists  have  adopted  a  written  nota- 
tion which  expresses  in  concise  form  the  atomic  constitution 
of  compounds.  The  name  of  each  element  is  represented  by 
a  symbol,  which  also  expresses  one  atom  of  the  substance. 
This  symbol  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  element, 
or  the  initial  letter  with  another  when  the  names  of  two  ele- 
ments begin  with  the  same  letter.  Thus,  H  represents  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  weighing  1 ;  0  represents  one  atom  of 
oxygen  weighing;  16.  By  combining  these  symbols  together, 
it  is  easy  to  represent  in  a  precise  manner  the  atomic  compo- 
sition of  compound  bodies.  From  such  combinations  result 
chemical  formulas,  the  use  of  which  was  introduced  into  the 
science  by  Berzelius. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  the  names  of  the  ele- 
ments now  known,  together  with  their  atomic  weights,  and  the 
symbols  by  which  the  atoms  of  the  elements  are  represented  in 
the  notation. 

The  greater  number  of  the  elements  possess  certain  physi- 
cal properties  which  characterize  them  as  metah.  They  arc 
opaque,  and  possess  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  docs  not  disappear 
under  the  burnisher.  They  are  good  oomiuctors  of  heat  and 
electricity. 
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Namss  or  TMS  Bx.a- 

MBMTB. 


Alaminitim  .     .     . 
Antimony     (stibi- 

nm).    . 
Araenio    . 
Barinm 
Bismath  . 
Boron  • 
Bromine  . 
Cadminm 
Casrium   . 
Caloium   . 
Cftrbon 
Cerium     . 
Chlorine  . 
Chromiom 
Cobalt     . 
Copper     . 
Didyminm 
Erbium    . 
Fluorine  . 
Qallium  . 
Glucinium 
Qold  (anrum) 
Hydrogen 
Indium    . 
Iodine 
Iridium    . 
Iron  (ferrum)    . 
Lanthanium 
Lead  (plumbum) 
Lithium  .    .    . 
Magnesium  .     . 
Manganese  .    . 


• 

s 

It 

3^ 

<$ 

AI 

27.5 

Sb 

122 

As 

75 

Ba 

137 

Bi 

210 

Bo 

11 

Br 

80 

Cd 

112 

C« 

133 

Ca 

40 

C 

12 

Ce 

92 

CI 

35.5 

Cr 

52.5 

Co 

69 

Cu 

63.5 

Di 

96 

Er 

112.6 

Fl 

19 

Qa 

69.9 

Gl 

9.5 

An 

197 

U 

1 

In 

113.4 

I 

127 

Ir 

198 

Fe 

56 

U 

92 

Pb 

207 

Li 

7 

Mg 

24 

Mn 

55 

Vkutm  OP  TBI  Elb- 

MKHTS. 


Mercury  (hydrar- 
gyrum)     .    . 

Molybdenum     . 

Nickel      .     .     . 

Niobium  .     .     . 

Nitrogen .     .     . 

Osmium  .     .     . 

Oxygen    .    .    . 

Palladium    .     . 

Phosphorus  .     . 

Platinum      .    . 

Potassium  (kali  um ) 

Rhodium .    .    . 

^Rubidium     .    . 

Ruthenium  .    . 

Selenium.     .    . 

Silicon     .    .    . 

Silver    (argentum) 

Sodium    (natrium) 

Strontium     .     . 

Sulphur  .    .    .     . 

Tantalium    .    .    . 

Tellurium     .    .    . 

Thallium.    .    .    . 

Thorium  .     .     .     . 

Tin  (stannum) .    . 

Titanium      .     .     . 

TuDgsten  (woUra- 
mium   •    .    .    . 

Uranium .     .     .     . 

Vanadium    .    .    . 

Yttrium  .    .    .    . 

Zinc 

Zirconium    .     .     . 


a 


Hg 

Mo 

Ni 

Nb 

N 

Os 

0 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tl 

Th 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

Ur 

V 

Y 

Zn 

Zr 


200 

96 

59 

94 

14 
199.2 

16 
106.6 

31 
197.5 

39.1 
104.4 

85.2 
104.4 

79.5 

28 
108 

23 

87.5 

32 
182 
128 
204 
234 
118 

50 

184 

120 
51.37 
89.6 
65.2 
90 


Other  elements,  fewer  in  number,  do  not  possess  these  prop- 
erties. They  have  been  called  the  non-metallic  bodies,  some- 
times the  metalloids.     They  include  the  following : 


HTDROGBN. 

OXTOEH. 

NITROOEN. 

BORON. 

SILICON 

SULPHUR. 
8RLEKIUH. 

PHOSPHORUS. 
ARSENIC. 

CARBON 

CBLORIMK. 

BROMIXB. 

TELLURIUM. 

ANTIMONY. 

IODI.*(B. 

(BISMUTH?) 

FLUORIITB. 

From  a  theoretic  stand-point  this  distinction  presents  but 
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little  value,  for  it  is  impossible  to  draw  sd  exact  line  Bep&- 
rating  the  metals  from  the  non-metallic  bodies. 

NoMENCLATUBE  OF  COMPOUND  BoDiES. — The  principle  of 
ehemieal  nomenclature  is  to  indicate  the  composition  of  com- 
pound bodies  by  their  names.  Amonj;  such  compounds  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  important  are  those  containing 
oxygen.  They  arc  binary  or  ternary  ;  that  is,  the  oxygen  in 
them  is  combined  with  one  or  two  other  elements. 

Binary  Ox^en  Compoiinda. — We  will  first  consider  the 
more  simple  oxidized  bodies,  those  which  result  from  the  oom- 
bination  of  oxygen  with  but  one  other  clement,  metallic  or 
non-metallic.  These  compounds  are  called  oxides,  and  differ 
as  the  element  associated  with  the  oxygen  is  metallic  or  non- 
metallic.  In  combining  with  non-metallic  elements,  oxygen 
generally  forms  compounds  whieh  are  the  anhydrides  of  acida, 
that  is,  compounds  capable  of  uniting  with  water  to  form 
acids ;  with  the  metals  it  forms  metallic  oxides. 

ExperiTMnlt. — 1.  A  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in 
a  capsule  floating  on  the  surface  of  mercury.  It  is  ignited 
and  the  capsule  covered  with  a  bell-jar  (Fig.  8).  The  phos- 
phorus bums,  giving  oS'  a  thick  smoke,  which  condenses  in 


white  flakes  on  the  sides  of  the  bell-jar.  This  substance  re- 
sults frxtm  the  combination  of  the  phosphorus  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air :  it  is  p}u>»phoTut  penioxide,  ot  phoiphoric  anhydride. 
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2.  If  lead  be  heated  in  the  air  and  maintained  for  some 
time  in  a  state' of  fusion,  its  brilliant  surface  becomes  tarnished 
and  covered  with  grayish  particles,  which  are  finally  converted 
into  a  yellow  powder.  This  body  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion  of  the  lead  with  oxygen :  it  is  plumbic  oxide,  or  oxide  of 
lead. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  such  combination  can  take  place  in 
different  proportions.  An  atom  of  a  body  may  unite  with 
1,  2,  3,  or  more  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  names  of  the  com- 
pounds so  formed  should  indicate  the  degree  of  oxidation. 

Sulphur  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen :  one  contains  2 
atoms  of  oxygen  to  1  atom  of  sulphur ;  the  other,  3  atoms  of 
oxygen  to  1  of  sulphur.  They  are  designated  by  the  names 
suIphurotM  oxide,  or  anhydride,  and  sulphuric  oxide,  or  anhy- 
dride. 

The  written  notation  represents  them  by  the  symbols 

SO', 

sc, 

which  express  their  atomic  compositions.  The  number  of 
atoms  of  any  element  is  indicated  by  a  small  figure  placed  after 
and  a  little  above  or  below  the  symbol  of  that  element. 

The  degree  of  oxidation  is  then  expressed  by  the  termina- 
tion in  oiw  or  ic  of  the  name  of  the  other  element,  which 
indicates  the  kind  of  oxide,  ic  denoting  the  superior  oxide. 

Mercury  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen.  The  first 
contains  2  atoms  of  mercury  for  1  of  oxygen ;  the  second,  1 
atom  of  mercury  to  1  of  oxygen.  They  arc  designated  by  the 
names  and  symbols  as  follows : 

Mercurous  oxide Hg*0. 

Mercuric  oxide HgO. 

The  names  monoxide,  sesquioxide,  dioxide,  etc.,  as  will  be 
seen  fiirther  on,  arc  also  employed.' 

A  mouojn'de  ia  a  eombination  of  1  ntom  of  metal  with  1  atom  of  oxygen. 
A  Betqnutxide         "  "  2  atoms       **        **       3  atoms        *< 

A  dioxide  "  •*  1  atom         "         "       2      "  " 

It  is  easy  then  to  understand  the  signification  of  the  follow- 
ing names  and  symbols : 


^  The  prefixes  proto,  hi  or  deutf  and  ter  hare  been,  and  are  yet,  frequently 
employed  instead  of  moha,  di,  and  tn, 

4* 
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Manganese  monoxide MnO. 

Manganese  sesquioxide Mn*0*. 

Manganese  dioxide MnC. 

The  oxide  most  rich  in  oxygen  is  sometimes  called  the  per- 
oxide. 

Oxygen  Acids  and  Metallic  Hydrates. — The  oxygen  com- 
pounds that  we  have  just  considered  may  unite  with  the  ele- 
ments of  water  to  form  more  complex  compounds,  which  arc 
ternary,  that  is,  they  contain  three  elements.  To  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  oxide  is  then  added  a  third,  independently  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  that  is,  its  hydrogen. 

The  oxygen  acids  usually  result  from  the  union  of  water 
with  the  non-metallic  oxides. 

Experiment.  —  Sulphur  trioxide  or  sulphuric  anhydride 
occurs  in  white  silky  tufts.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  if  a  bottle 
containing  it  be  opened,  its  vapor  comes  in  contact  with  the 
moist  air  and  forms  thick  white  fomcs.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
this  substance  be  thrown  into  water,  it  immediately  disappears 
and  combines  with  that  liquid.  So  great  is  the  energy  of  the 
reaction  that  the  heat  disengaged  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  steam,  which,  being  suddenly  formed  and  condensed  in  the 
midst  of  the  cooler  liquid  mass,  causes  a  peculiar  noise,  a  sort  of 
hissing.  When  the  sulphuric  oxide  is  dissolved  in  the  water, 
the  solution  presents  a  very  acid  reaction.  It  contains  sulphuric 
acid,  the  compound  long  known  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  reaction  may  be  represented  in  the  abbreviated  lan- 
guage of  the  notation,  which  expresses  the  atomic  composition 
of  bodies  with  so  much  precision.  The  formula  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  or  sulphur  trioxide  is 

S0>; 
that  of  water  is 

H'O. 

Then  if  sulphuric  acid  result  from  the  addition  of  all  of  the 
elements  of  water  to  those  of  sulphuric  trioxide,  it  should  contain 

S0»  +  H*0  =  H'SO*. 

This  is  a  chemical  equation^  and  it  is  seen  that  the  two 
terms  of  the  first  member  express  the  atomic  composition  of 
the  reacting  bodies,  while  the  single  term  of  the  second  mem- 
ber gives  the  atomic  composition  of  the  product  of  the  reac- 
tion.    Such  an  equation  accounts  for  all  of  the  atoms,  and 
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the  sum  of  all  of  the  atoms  written  in  the  first  member  must 
exactly  balance  the  sum  of  all  those  written  in  the  second. 

There  is  a  compound  known  as  nitric  anhydride,  or  nitrogen 
pentoxide.  It  results  from  the  combination  of  nitrogen  with 
oxygen,  and  its  atomic  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  N'O'.     In  combining  with  water  it  forms  nitric  acid. 

N«0»      +      EH)      =       2(HN0»). 

Nitric  anhydride.  Water.  Nitric  add. 

(1  molecule.)  (2  moleculM.) 

These  examples,  which  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  give 
an  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  ternary  oxygen  acids.  The 
rules  which  have  been  already  given  for  the  nomenclature  of 
the  oxides  apply  also  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  acids.  We 
have  phosphorous  acid  and  phosphoric  acid.  Zl^o-phosphor- 
ous  acid  is  an  acid  of  phosphorus  containing  still  less  oxygen 
than  phosphorous  acid.     {Hypo,  literally,  under.) 

The  metaUic  hydrates  result  from  the  combination  of  water 
with  the  metallic  oxides.  It  is  well  known  that  when  quick- 
lime is  sprinkled  with  water  it  becomes  heated,  increases  in 
volume,  cracks  into  pieces,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  white, 
impalpable  powder,  which  constitutes  slaked  lime, — a  com- 
pound of  the  lime  with  water.  Lime  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal 
called  calcium.  In  combining  with  water  it  forms  a  ternary 
compound  of  calcium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  this  is  hydrate 
of  calcium,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  hydrate  of  lime. 

CaO     +     H'O    =    CaHW. 

Cilciooi  oxide.         Water.  Calcium  hydrate. 

(Lime.) 

The  metal  potassium,  the  radical  of  potash,  forms  with  oxy- 
gen a  compound  which  contains  two  atoms  of  potassium  com- 
bined with  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The  composition  of  this  body 
is  then  represented  by  the  formula  K'O. 

It  combines  with  water  with  great  energy,  and  forms  with  it 
potassium  hydrate  or  caustic  potassa. 

K*0    +     H'O    .--    2K0H. 

Potaaelnni  oxtde.        Water.  Potnesinro  hydrate. 

(2  uiolecnles.) 

Oxygen  Salts. — The  oxygen  salts  result  from  the  action  of 
the  oxygen  acids  upon  the  oxides  or  upon  the  metallic  hydrates. 

Experiment. — The  formation  of  a  salt  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  modification  of  one  of  the  experiments  already  described. 

A  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid  is  slightly  reddened  by  a  so- 
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lution  of  blue  litmus  or  syrup  of  violets.^  Some  dilute  solution 
of  caustic  pota£(sa  is  also  treated  with  the  same  coloring  matter ; 
the  syrup  of  violets  will  assume  a  green  color,  or  blue  litmus 
will  remain  unchanged. 

The  latter  liquid,  which  is  alkaline,  is  now  added  drop  by 
drop  to  the  acid,  until  the  red  color  disappears,  giving  place  to 
the  violet  color  of  the  syrup  of  violets  or  the  blue  of  the  litmus. 
The  liquid  is  now  neutral.  It  contains  neither  free  nitric  acid 
nor  free  potassa.  Both  have  disappeared  as  such ;  they  are 
reciprocally  neutralized,  the  first  having  lost  its  acid  taste,  the 
second  its  extreme  caustic  properties.  They  have  produced  a 
body  having  a  saline,  cooling  taste,  and  exerting  no  action  upon 
vegetable  colors.  It  is  a  neutral  salt  which  has  been  formed. 
It  is  called  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  the  nitre  or  saltpetre  of 
the  ancient  chemists.  It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  product  of 
the  reaction.  Water  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  if  we 
would  comprehend  the  entire  phenomenon,  the  reaction  will  be 
expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

HNO»    4-    KOH      =     KNO»    +    H'O. 

Nitric  Acid.      PotMsium  hydrate.  Potaulam  nltnte.         Water. 

It  is  seen  that  the  salt,  potassium  nitrate,  is  a  ternary  com- 
pound, similar  in  constitution  to  nitric  acid  itself.  On  com- 
paring the  two  formulae, 

HNO*  nitric  acid, 
KNCV*  potassium  nitrate, 

it  is  seen  that  they  only  differ  by  the  K  in  the  second  occupy- 
ing the  place  held  by  the  II  in  the  first.  It  may  then  be  said 
that  potassium  nitrate  represents  in  a  manner  nitric  acid  in 
which  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  potassium.  This  definition  applies  to  the  entire  class 
of  compounds  under  consideration.  A  salt  represents  an  acid 
of  which  the  hydrogen  has  been  wholly  or  partially  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal. 

The  acids  constitute  the  salts  of  hydrogen :  they  are  neu- 
tralized when  this  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  The  acid 
or  hydrogen  salt  dificrs  from  the  metallic  salt.  From  a  theoretic 
point  of  view,  an  acid  is  a  compound  of  the  same  order  as  a 
salt,  and  if  these  bodies  are  separated  by  such  great  differences 


1  An  infasion  of  oommon  purple  cabbage  may  be  Bubatitated  for  syrup 
of  violets. 
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of  properties,  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  base.  What 
a  difference,  indeed,  between  hydrogen  gas  and  the  metals ! 

We  have  studied  the  formation  of  a  salt  by  the  action  of  an  acid, 
nitric  acid,  upon  a  metallic  hydrate,  potassium  hydrate.  The 
anhydrous  oxides  may  also  form  salts  by  reacting  with  the  acids. 

Experiment. — Yellow  oxide  of  lead,  when  digested  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  white,  insoluble  pow- 
der, which  is  lead  sulphate.  This  is  a  salt,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
product  of  the  reaction,  for  water  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

H»SO*    +    PbO    =    PbSO*    +     H*0. 

Salpharic  acid.       Levi  oxide.       Lead  eiilphate.  Wnter. 

Lastly,  among  other  modes  of  formation  of  salts,  there  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  interest,  and  of  which  an  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  example. 

Sulphur  trioxide,  or  sulphuric  anhydride,  combines  energetic- 
ally with  barium  oxide  or  baryta,  and  from  the  union  of  all  of 
the  elements  of  both  compounds  there  results  a  salt, — barium 
sulphate. 

SC      +      BaO     =     BaO,SO' or  BaSO*. 

Salphnr  trioxide.    BRrium  oxide.  Barium  sulpliatp. 

But,  whether  this  salt  be  formed  under  these  conditions,  or 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  its  composition  only  differs 
from  that  of  the  latter  acid  by  the  substitution  of  Ba  for  H*. 

H*SO*  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphate, 
BaSO*  barium  sulphate. 

The  reactions  which  we  have  just  studied,  and  which  indicate 
the  principal  methods  of  the  formation  of  salts,  are  sufficient  to 
make  clear  the  definition  before  given,  that  salts  are  derived  from 
acids  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  hydrogen.  The  nomen- 
clature defines  and  preserves  these  relations.  To  distinguish  the 
different  salts  of  the  same  acid,  the  name  of  the  metal  is  placed 
first,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  acid,  which  is  but 
slightly  changed, — ic  is  changed  to  ate,  and  ous  to  ite. 

Thus  Sulphuric  acid  gives  sulphates. 

Nitric  acid  "      nitrates. 

Perchloric  acid  "      perchlorates. 

Sulphurous  acid  "      sulphites. 

Hyposulphurous  acid     "      liyposulphites. 

These  generic  names  follow  the  names  of  the  metals  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  salt^,  and  which  specify  them, 
as  it  were.     Thus,  we  have  : 
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Potassium  sulphate,  copper  sulphate,  lead  sulphate,  etc. ; 

Sodium  sulphite ; 

Potassium  nitrate,  harium  nitrate,  silver  nitrate,  etc. 

But  we  know  that  a  single  metal  may  form  several  com* 
pounds  with  oxygen.  In  reacting  upon  the  same  acid  these 
different  oxides  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  different  salts. 

Thus,  two  different  sulphates  of  copper  are  obtained,  as  sul- 
phuric acid  is  caused  to  react  with  cuprous  oxide,  or  with 
cupric  oxide. 

H'SO*    +     Cu'O     =     Cu'SO*    +     H*0. 

Snlphurio  acid.       Cuproua  oxide.       CaprooB  sulphate.        Water. 

H*SO*    +     CuO     =     CuSO*     +    H'^O. 

Capric  oxide.        Cupric  aulpbate. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  two  salts  from  each  other  by 
using  the  adjectives  cuprous  and  cupric  before  the  substantive 
sulphate.  Thus,  we  have  mercurou8  and  mercurtc  sulphates ; 
ferroiM  and  ferric  sulphates. 

The  preceding  considerations  will  give  an  idea,  sufficient  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  constitution  and  the  nomenclature  of 
salts.     Their  further  exposition  will  be  completed  farther  on. 

Homenclatare  of  H on-Qzygenized  Compoimds. — The  non- 
metallic  elements  other  than  oxygen  can  combine  among  them- 
selves or  with  the  metals.  Such  compounds  are  designated  by 
the  name  of  one  of  the  elements  followed  by  the  abbreviated 
name  of  the  other  terminating  in  ide.  Thus,  the  compounds 
of  the  metals  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine^  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  carbon  are  called  chlorides,  hromideSy  iodides^  sulphides, 
arsenideSy  carbuias.  We  thus  have  sodium  chloride,  potassium 
bromide,  lead  iodide,  zinc  arsenide,  iron  carbide.  The  termi- 
nation uret  was  formerly  used  in  place  of  ide. 

But  a  non-metallic  body,  such  as  chlorine  or  sulphur,  can, 
like  oxygen,  form  several  compounds  with  the  same  metal.  In 
these  compounds  1  atom  of  metal  may  be  united  with  1  or  2 
atoms  of  sulphur,  or  with  1,  3,  or  5  atoms  of  chlorine,  or  again 
with  2  or  4  atoms  of  chlorine.  Such  atomic  composition  is 
expressed  by  the  following  names  and  symbols : 

Iron  moifoBuIphide FeS. 

I  run  (bisulphide FeS'. 

Phosphorufl  trichloride POP. 

Phosp  homB  p«iif  achlorido POl^. 

Tin  Jiohloride SnCI>. 

Tin  leCroohloride SnCi*. 

Antimony  rrtehlorido SbCP. 

Antimony  />tfiifachlonde SbCI^. 
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The  names  thus  express  precisely  the  number  of  atoms  of 
the  second  element  in  combination  with  1  atom  of  the  first. 

The  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  several 
other  elements  with  hydrogen  are  acids ;  they  readily  exchange 
their  hydrogen  for  a  metal,  so  forming  compounds  that  arc 
analogous  to  the  oxygen  salts,  and  which  constitute  the  haloid 
gaits  of  Berzelius. 

Ikcperimetit. — The  compound  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen  is 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  a  gas,  and  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  fuming,  strongly-acid  liquid.  When  it  is  carefully  poured 
into  a  conoentra^d  solution  of  caustic  potassa  there  appears  a 
white  precipitate,  formed  of  little  ciystEds  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  salt.  This  is  potassium  chloride.  It  is  formed 
according  to  the  following  reaction,  and  its  formation  is  at- 
tended by  the  production  of  heat : 

HCl     +    KOH    =    Ka    +     H'O. 

Hjdrocbloric  Potaasinm  Potaatinm  Water, 

add.  bjdnitf.  chloride. 

The  hydrogen  compounds  of  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sul- 
phur, etc.,  possess  analogous  properties.     They  are  called 

Hjrdrobromio  aoid HBr. 

Hjrdriodio  acid       HI. 

Hydroflaorio  acid HFl. 

Sulpbjrdric  aoid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  .     .     .  H*S. 

The  chlorides  may  combine  among  themselves.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  bromides,  iodides,  sulphides,  etc.  If  a  solution 
of  potassium  chloride  be  poured  into  a  concentrated  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate,  constituting  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  chlorides,  is  formed.  It  is  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  potassium,  or  potassium  platino-chloride. 

There  exist,  likewise,  double  sulphides  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  simple  sulphides.  Such  compounds  constitute  what  are 
caUed  sulphur  salts. 

AUojTi  and  A"<^^£^"* — The  compounds  of  the  metals 
with  each  other  are  called  cUloys.  Ainalgams  are  the  alloys 
of  mercury,  that  is,  the  compounds  of  this  liquid  metal  with 
another  metal. 
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HYDROGEN. 

Deoiitj  eompared  to  air 

Alumio  weight  (1  volum*  IkIud  m  unit;) 


a  given  by 

javoiBicr. 
Expfrimeiilf. — 1.  A  amall  picco  of  twdium  is  passed  umlor  a 
tube  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted 
on  the  mercury-trough ;  it  riseti  to 
the  top  of  the  jar,  and  some  water 
ia  then  introduced  (Fig,  9).  As  soon 
Bs  the  water  (uuehea  the  sodium  a 
brisk  disengnpemcnt  of  gas  is  ob- 
served; this  is  hydropin,  produced  by 
the  decomposilion  of  the  water,  and 
the  reaction  by  which  it  is  set  at 
liberty  is  expressed  in  the  following 
equation : 

^'^S—   •  -'-■'  "        -        2H'0  +  Na'  =  2NaOH  +    H'. 

PlO.  0.  Viatt.       Sudlura.  Sodium         n^dinfga. 

If  the  tube  be  now  inverted  and  a  lighted  taper  be  rapidly 
brought  to  the  orifice,  the  gas  will  bum  with  a  pale  flame.  A 
piece  of  reddened  litmus-paper  phnif^cd  into  the  waler  con- 
tained in  the  tube  has  its  blue  c<il<ir  at  once  rcxtiircd,  and 
this  change  is  produced  by  the  sodium  hydrate  or  caustic  soda 
dissolved  in  the  water. 

2.  Some  thin  shect-Einc  cut  into  small  pieces  is  introduced 
into  a  rather  large  test-jar  (Fig.  10),  and  some  hydrochtorio 
acid  is  then  poured  upon  it.  A  rapid  effervescence  imme- 
diately takes  place,  and  if  a  lighted  taper  be  brought  to  the 
mouth  of  the  jar,  the  stream  of  hydrogen  evolved  takes  fire. 
Tliis  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  dceompnsilion  of  the  hydni- 
ehloric  acid  by  the  Einc,  which  is  converted  into  chloride. 

21ICI     -f     Kn     =     ZntT     +     H'. 
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FnpuvtioiL — A  reaction  analt^m  to  the  preceding  ia 
tamed  to  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of 
hydrogen.  Dilate 
Bulphuric  acid  is  de- 
composed by  unc. 

A  two-necked  bot- 
tle is  about  haJf  filled 
vith  water,  and  gran- 
ulated nnc,  or  sheet- 
cine  cut  into  small 
pieces,  is  introduced ; 
sulphuric  add  is  then 
added  in  small  quan- 
Utica  by  the  aid  of 
a  fannel-tube  which 
dips  under  the  surface 
of  the  water  (Fig. 
11).  The  reaction  at 
once  eommenoeB,  and 
hydrogen  is  disen- 
gaged. When  the 
air  at  first  contained 
in  the  bottle  has  been 
entirely  expelled,  the  -=■ 
gas  may  be  collected 
in  jars  or  bottles  filled 
with  water  and  in-  "^^.^^  - 
verted  on  the  pneu-  ^'°-  '*^ 

malic  trough. 

In  this  reaction  the  zinc  dlsappeare  and  dissolves  in  the 
liquid  with  evolution  of  beat,  and  it  otten  happens,  if  the  liquid 
be  sufficiently  concentrated,  that  colorless  crystals  of  lino 
sulphate  arc  formed  on  cooling.  This  salt  and  hydrogen  are 
the  sole  products  of  the  reaction  of  pure  lino  upon  sulphuric 
acid  largely  diluted  with  water. 

H'SO*     +     Zn     =     ZnSO*     +     H'. 

SqIrhiiTli:  kM.  ZIdc.  Une  lulplute.       HrdncH. 

Fhjiloal  Properties. — Hj'dro^n  is  a  colorless  gas,  and 
when  pure  has  neither  taste  nor  odor.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all 
known  bodies,  its  density  eoniparcd  lo  ^r  being  0.t)G93 ;  that 
is,  if  one  volume  of  air  ncifih  1,  one  volnme  of  hydrogen, 
measured  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pre»- 
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sure,  weighs   only  0.0693.      Hydrogen  is  then   14.44  time 
lighter  than  air.     The  weight  of  one  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0^ 
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and  under  the  normal  pressure  is  0.0895  gramme.  Instead 
of  comparing  the  densities  of  gases  and  vapors  to  that  of  air, 
it  is  preferable  to  compare  them  to  that  of  hydrogen  taken  as 
unity  (page  30). 

Hydrogen  passes  with  great  facility  through  vegetable  and 
animal  membranes,  and  through  porous  substances  that  are  im- 
pervious to  water.  It  cannot  be  kept  in  a  glass  vessel  that 
presents  the  least  crack,  for  it  would  pass  through  much  more 
readily  than  air.  This  property  is  expressed  by  saying  that  hy- 
drogen is  very  diffusible.  According  to  Magnus,  it  is  the  only 
gas  gifted  with  an  appreciable  conductibility  for  heat ;  in  this 
respect  it  is  related  to  the  metals.  From  a  consideration  of  its 
physical  properties  and  its  combined  chemical  properties,  Farar 
day  long  ago  announced  the  metallic  character  of  hydrogen. 

This  theoretic  prediction  has  recently  received  a  remarkable 
confirmation.  Hydrogen,  which  was  long  regarded  as  incoerci- 
ble,  has  been  liquefied  and  even  solidified.  Cailletct,  of  Paris, 
obtained  it  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  by  exposing  it  to  a  pressure 
of  300  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  — 29^  and  then  sud- 
denly relieving  the  pressure.  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  has 
advanced  still  further.  By  an  apparatus  of  incomparable 
power,  he  8ubject<Ml  it  to  a  temperature  of  — 140°  under  a 
pressure  of  H50  atmospheres.  Under  these  circumstances,  hy- 
drogen was  liquefied,  and  was  vij«iblc  as  a  nteel-blue,  liquid  jet 
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at  the  moment  of  ita  projection  from  the  tabe  in  which  it  was 
condensed.  The  cold  produced  by  its  passage  from  the  liquid 
t8  the  gaseous  state  was  so  great  that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  was 
solidified,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  metallic  grains,  producing 
a  shrill  sound  as  it  struck  the  floor.  Another  portion  of  the 
solidified  hydrogen  remained  in  the  tube  during  several  minutes. 

Among  the  physical  properties  of  hydrogen  may  be  men- 
tioned the  remarkable  faculty  it  possesses  of  passing  through 
plates  of  iron  or  platinum  at  high  temperatures  (H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  and  Troost).  It  is  well  known  that  it  rapidly 
passes  through  thin  sheets  of  caoutchouc.  According  to 
Oraham,  this  property  is  related  to  that  possessed  by  certain 
solid  bodies,  and  particularly  metals,  such  as  iron,  platinum, 
and  palladium,  of  absorbing  hydrogen  gas.  This  chemist 
designated  the  phenomenon  by  the  name,  occlusion  of  hydro- 
gen by  the  metals.  Palladium  especially  is  distinguished  by 
the  energy  with  which  it  absorbs  hydrogen.  It  can  condense 
in  its  pores  nine  hundred  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  A 
palladium  wire  may  be  charged  with  hydrogen  by  arranging  it  in 
a  voltameter  so  that  it  constitutes  the  negative  pole  of  a  small 
battery,  the  positive  pole  being  a  stout  platinum  wire.  When 
the  current  passes,  the  hydrogen  set  at  liberty  at  the  negative 
pole  (see  page  71)  is  condensed  in  the  palladium.  This  metal 
undergoes  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  change.  Its  volume 
augments  and  its  density  diminishes,  but  its  metallic  lustre 
remains,  as  do  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  its  tenacity  and  con- 
ductibility  for  electricity ;  besides  this  it  becomes  magnetic. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  sort  of  alloy  of  palladium  and  hydro- 
gen, containing  about  20  volumes  of  palladium  to  1  volume  of 
hydrogen  reduced  to  the  solid  state.  The  density  of  this  solid 
hydrogen  compared  to  that  of  water,  according  to  the  determi- 
nations of  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  is  0.62 :  it  is  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  lithium.  Graham  insisted  upon  the  metallic  char- 
acter of  hydrogen  thus  alloyed  with  palladium,  and  proposed 
for  it  the  name  hAfdrogenium, 

Chemical  Properties. —  Hydrogen  is  a  combustible  gas,  and 
the  product  of  its  combustion  is  water. 

Experiments. — 1.  A  lighted  taper  may  be  thrust  into  a  rather 
wide  tube  filled  with  hydrogen  (Fig.  14).  The  gas  takes  fire 
on  contact  with  the  flame,  but  the  taper  is  extinguished  in  the 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  may  be  relighted  by  withdrawing 
it  through  the  burning  gas.     The  experiment  shows  at  the 
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same  time  that  hydrogen  is  inflammable  and  that  it  is  inca|>a- 
ble  of  supporting  combustion  itself. 

2.  A  gas-bottle,  A  (Fig.  12),  is  arranged  for  the  preparatidb 
of  hydrc^n,  and  water,  zinc,  and  solphurio  acid  are  intro- 
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dnced.  The  hydrogen  evolved  is  made  to  traverse  the  tube 
CB,  which  is  filled  with  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  after 
having  been  dried  by  this  substance,  which  is  very  avid  of 

water,  the  gas  escapes  by  the  tube 
a,  the  end  of  which  is  drawn  out 
to  a  point.  The  jet  of  gas  is 
lighted,  and  burns  with  a  pale 
flame.  A  bell-jar,  D,  is  now 
held  over  the  burning  jet,  and 
the  sides  of  the  glass  soon  be- 
come covered  with  dew,  the 
drops  of  which  unite  and  run 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  jar.  This 
is  water,  and  it  is  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrogen ;  that 
is,  by  its  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air. 

3.  A  jet  of  hydrogen  may  be 
lighted  by  holding  in  it  a  tuft  of 
susbcstos  which  has  been  dipped 
in  platinum  black,  that  is,  finely-divided  platinum.  The  con- 
densation of  the  hydrogen  in  the  pores  of  the  finely-divided 
metal  is  so  rapid  that  the  platinum  becomes  heated  to  redness, 
and  then  ignites  the  gas. 


Fig.  13. 
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4.  A  tube  filled  with  hydrogen  may  be  held  in  the  vertical 
poeition,  bottom  upwards,  withoat  the  gas  escaping  rapidly  by 
the  inferior  opening.  If  the  tube  be  inclined,  the  hydn^n 
overflows  and  escapee  npwards  through  the  air.  It  may  then 
be  received  in  a  second  tube  hold  vertically  above  the  first, 
which  b  inclined  more  and  more  (Fig.  13).  The  passt^  of 
the  gas  into  the  np^r  tube  can  be  demonstrat«d  by  approach- 
ing to  the  latter  a  lighted  taper,  when  the  hydrogen  will  bum 
with  a  faint  explosion. 

Before  igniting  or  collecting  hydrogen  escaping  from  a  gen- 
erator, it  should  always  be  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  air 
has  been  expelled,  otherwise  dangerous  explosions  may  result. 

5.  The  explosions  may  take  place  with  the  production  of  a 
hannonioua  sound,  if  they  are  made  to  succeed  each  other 
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rapidly  and  at  regular  intervals.  These  conditions  are  realized 
by  burning  a  small  jet  of  hydrogen  in  a  somewhat  large  tube 
(Fig.  15).  The  flune  ia  drawn  away  from  the  jet  by  the  draft 
in  the  tube,  bat  immediately  recedett  as  the  ascending  hydro- 
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gen  gas  mixes  with  the  air,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  faint 
explosion,  and  the  rapid  sacoession  of  these  explosions  produces 
a  musical  tone. 

The  hydrogen  condensed  in  palladium  appears  to  have  some 
chemical  properties  different  from  those  of  gaseous  hydrogen 
(Graham).  It  combines  in  the  dark  and  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures with  iodine  and  chlorine ;  the  direct  union  of  ordinary 
hydrogen  with  iodine  is  impossible,  and  with  chlorine  it  takes 

glace  at  the  common  temperature  only  under  the  influence  of 
ght.     It  seems,  then,  that  hydrogen,  when  associated  with 
palladium,  is  more  active  than  in  the  ordinary  state. 


OXYGEN. 


Density  oompared  to  air  . 
Density  oomi 
Atomio  weigl 


1.1066. 


Density  oompared  to  hydrogen     .    .    .  16. 

thtO =16. 


Oxygen  was  discovered,  in  1774,  by  Priestley,  who  obtained 

it  by  heating  red 
precipitate  or 
mercuric  oxide. 

Experxm  ent. — 
A  tube,  a  (Fig. 
16),  contains  a 
concentrated  so- 
lution of  the  dis- 
infecting powder 
known  as  chlo- 
ride of  lime;  a 
small  quantity 
of  the  peroxide 
of  cobalt,  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen 
with  the  metal 
cobalt,  is  then 
introduced,  and 
the  whole  is  gen- 
tly heated.  A 
brisk  efferves- 
cence takes  place, 
and  if  a  match 
which  has  been  just  blown  out  and  still  presents  a  spark  of  fire 
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be  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  it  is  instantly  relighted, 
and  bums  with  great  brilliancy.  This  effect  is  due  to  a  gas 
which  is  being  disengaged,  and  which,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Lavoisier,  is  eminently  fitted  to  support  combustion. 

It  is  the  gas  to  which  that  great  chemist  gave  the  name 
oxygen.  It  is  produced  by  a  very  simple  reaction.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  peroxide  of  cobalt,  the  calcium  hypochlorite 
which  is  contained  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  converted  into 
calcium  chloride  and  oxygen. 

CaWO'      =       CaCl*      +       0'. 

Oalclam  hypochlorite.      Calcium  chloride.  0xyg«>n. 

PreparatioiL — ^Large  quantities  of  oxygen  may  be  prepared 
by  a  process  analogous  to  the  preceding.  When  potassium 
chlorate  is  heated,  it  is  converted  into  potassium  chloride,  and 
gives  up  all  of  its  oxygen.  To  facilitate  this  decomposition,  a 
small  quantity  of  manganese  dioxide  is  mixed  with  the  chlo- 
rate. The  part  taken  by  the  manganese  dioxide  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  cobalt  peroxide  in  the  preceding  reaction,  and  is 
not  thoroughly  understood  ;  it  is  most  probable  that  it  serves 
to  distribute  the  heat  more  regularly  through  the  mass  t)f 
chlorate.  If  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  elevated,  the  de- 
composition of  the  chlorate  is  complete,  and  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation : 

KC10>        =       KCl        +        0». 

PotaMimn  chlorate.       Potaasium  chloride.  Oxygen. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  a  glass  retort,  which 
should  be  about  one-third  filled  with  the  mixture  of  chlorate 
and  dioxide  ;  to  the  beak  of  the  retort  is  adapted  a  delivery- 
tube,  which  dips  under  the  surface  of  the  water  or  mercury  in 
the  trough  (Fig.  17).  The  retort  is  then  heated  by  an  alco- 
hol or  gas  lamp,  and  the  chlorate  melts  and  disengages  its  oxy- 
gen with  effervescence.  Towards  the  close  of  the  operation, 
the  heat  is  increased  in  order  to  decompose  into  potassium 
chloride  and  oxygen  any  potassium  perchlorate  that  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  union  of  a  portion  of  the  evolved  oxygen 
with  some  of  the  chlorate. 

To  make  larger  quantities  of  oxygen  for  filling  the  gas- 
holders of  laboratories,  etc.,  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  manganese  dioxide  is  heated  in  a  sheet-iron  or  copper  retort. 

At  a  bright  red  heat  manganese  dioxide  gives  up  a  third 
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of  its  oxygen,  and  ia  converted  into  the  red  oxide  of  manga- 
nese. 

3MnO'  =  MnK)'         +  0". 

HuguiHe  dioxide.  Red  oxide  or  miiDgftneH.  OiJTfefl. 

Oxygen  can  be  cheaply  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by 
the  process  of  Tessi^  du  Mottay.  This  depends  upon  the  for- 
mation of  sodium  manganate  by  the  action  of  air  upon  a  heated 


Fio.  17. 
mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  caustic  soda,  and  the  subse- 
quent deoompoeilion  of  this  manganate  at  ahout  450°  by  a 
current  of  steam,  a  detxunposition  which  agdn  sets  at  liberty 
the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  manganese  dioxide  to  form  sodium 
manganate.     The  operation  is  continuous. 

Fhyuoal  PrOTMrtiM. — Oxygen  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  taste- 
less gas;  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  air.  If  one  volume  of 
hydrogen  weighs  I,  the  same  volume  of  oxygen,  measured 
under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  weighs 
16.  This  is  expressed  by  Baying  that  the  density  of  oxygen 
compared  to  that  of  hydrogen  is  16.  A  litre  of  oxygen  weighs 
1.437  gr.  at  0°  and  under  the  normal  pressure. 

Until  lately  oxygen  had  been  considered  as  a  permanent  gas. 
By  subjecting  it  to  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres  and  a  tem- 
perature of  — 29°,  and  then  suddenly  relieving  the  pressure, 
Cuilletet  obtuned  it  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  Raoul  Pictct 
liquefied  tt  by  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres  and  a  temperature 
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of  — 140°.  He  attributes  to  liquid  oxygen  a  dentiity  near  that 
of  water,— about  0.9787. 

Oxygen  is  but  sligbtly  soluble  in  water.  A  litre  of  water 
diasolves  0.041  litre,  or  41  cnbic  centimetres,  at  0°  ;  0.032  litre 
at  10";  0.028  litre  at  20°.  The  fractiona  0.041,  0.032,  0.028, 
represent  the  coeffieienU  of  tolubUiiy  of  oxygen  in  water  at 
the  temperatures  of  0°,  10",  and  20". 

Chsmleal  PropertiM.— Oxygen  combines  directly  with  most 
of  the  other  elements,  and  the  union  oflen  takes  place  with 
Buch  energy  that  there  resnlla  a,  great  CTolution  of  lominouB 
heat :  it  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  combustion. 

ExfKTimatU. — A  oone  of  charcoal  of  which  the  point  is  red- 
hot  is  plunged  into  a  globe  filled  with  oxygen  (Fig.  18),  and 
immediately  combustion  takee  place  with  great  brilliancy.  The 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  a  colorless  gas,  which 
is  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  like  manner,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  bnm  in  oxygen,  the 
first  producing  a  colorless,  irritating  gas  known  as  sulphurous 


acid  gas,  the  second  emitting  thick  ftuncs,  which  condense  in 
white  flakes  of  phosphoric  oxide. 

A  watch-spring  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  spiral,  and  a  small 
piece  of  tinder  attached  to  one  end  ;  after  igniting  the  tinder, 
the  spiral  is  rapidly  plunged  into  a  bell-jar  filled  with  oxygen, 
and  resting  upon  a  plate  containing  a  layer  of  water  (Fig,  1!)), 
The  tinder  bnms  energetically,  and  heats  the  end  of  the  spiral 
to  redness ;  then  the  combustion  of  the  iron  itself  com 
and  goes  on  with  onparalleled  brilliancy,  and  a  produc 
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heat  so  intense  that  the  oxide  of  iron  formed  melts  and  falls 
in  incandescent  drops,  which  fuse  themselves  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  even  after  having  traversed  the  layer  of 
water. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  comhustion  of  the  metal  magnesium 
may  he  effected  in  oxygen  ;  it  takes  place  with  dazzling  splen- 
dor, and  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  a  white  powder,  which 
is  magnesia,  or  magnesium  oxide. 

The  preceding  experiments  are  examples  of  rapid  combus- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  solid  substances,  such  as  charcoal, 
iron,  and  magnesium,  become  incandescent  in  combining  with 
oxygen :  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  fire.  We  have  also  seen  that 
vapors,  like  those  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  become  lumi- 
nous in  their  combination  with  oxygen :  this  is  the  phenome- 
non of  flame. 

But  fire  and  flame  are  not  necessary  concomitants  of  the 
union  of  bodies  with  oxygen.  It  is  true  that  such  union  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat ;  but  often  this 
heat  is  not  luminous ;  sometimes  it  is  imperceptible  to  our 
senses. 

Thus  iron,  the  combination  of  which  with  oxygen  at  a  red 
heat  gives  rise  to  such  a  brilliant  combustion,  may  unite  with 
this  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  under  the  influence  of 
moisture.  There  is  thus  formed  ferric  hydrate,  which  consti- 
tutes rust. 

This  oxidation  of  the  iron,  which  takes  place  slowly,  pro- 
duces a  feeble  disengagement  of  heat,  which  is,  however,  imme- 
diately dissipated.  Such  phenomena  of  oxidation  are  designated 
by  the  name  dow  comhustion. 

The  term  combustion  would  then  be  synonymous  with  oxi- 
dation did  we  not  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  chemical 
combination  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  heat.  If  copper 
be  thrown  into  boiling  sulphur,  a  vivid  incandescence  is  pro- 
duced, due  to  the  union  of  the  two  bodies.  Likewise  antimony 
and  arsenic,  when  projected  in  fine  powder  into  an  atmosphere 
of  chlorine,  unite  with  the  latter  body,  producing  a  brilliant 
combustion.  It  is  seen  that  in  these  cases  the  production  of 
luminous  heat  indicates  an  energetic  combination,  but  not  an 
oxidation. 

Oxygen  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air ;  it  is  the  cause 
and  the  agent  of  all  combustion,  of  all  oxidation  which  takes 
place  in  our  atmosphere;   and  the  oxygen  fixes  itself  upon 
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burning  bodies  in  such  a  manner  that  the  product  of  the  com- 
bustion contains  all  of  the  matter  of  the  combustible  body  and 
all  of  the  matter  of  the  oxygen.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  chemistry,  and  for  its  discovery  not  less  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  work  was  required.  The  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery belongs  to  Lavoisier. 

His  researches  on  combustion  revealed  to  him  the  true 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  The  respiration  of 
animals  is  a  slow  combustion  ;  it  is  the  source  of  animal  heat 
It  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
products  of  the  complete  oxidation  through  which  must  pass 
those  organic  matters  in  the  economy  which  no  longer  serve 
the  purposes  of  life,  and  all  of  which  contain  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen. 

The  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  act  of  respira- 
tion is  easy  to  prove.  It  is  only  necessary  to  blow,  by  the  aid 
of  a  tube,  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  through  clear  lime- 
water,  which  soon  becomes  milky  from  the  formation  of  insolu- 
ble carbonate  of  lime. 

An  annular  jet  of  hydrogen  through  which  a  jet  of  oxygen 
is  forced  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe, and  is  one  of  the  most  intense  sources  of  heat  known. 
Platinum  melts  before  it  like  wax,  and  iron  and  other  combus- 
tible metals  bum  brilliantly  when  introduced  into  its  flame. 
The  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  gives  but  little  light, 
but  when  it  is  projected  upon  a  piece  of  lime^  the  latter  becomes 
heated  to  dazzling  incandescence,  constituting  the  Drummond 
or  calcium  light. 

OZONE,  OR  OXYGEN  PEROXIDE. 

00». 

The  repeated  discharges  of  a  good  electric  machine  develop 
a  peculiar  odor.  This  is  due  to  the  production  of  a  body  which 
was  discovered  by  Schonbein  in  1840,  and  which  he  named 
ozone  (from  d^o*,  I  smell). 

Experiment,— Some  potassium  permanganate  is  mixed  with 
barium  dioxide  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  transferred  to  a  flask, 
and  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  characteristic  odor  of 
ozone  immediately  becomes  perceptible,  and  a  moistened  paper, 
impregnated  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch  and  held  in  the 
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le  color.'   Thiscfiect 
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neck  of  the  flask,  immediatel  j  at 
is  caused  bj  the  ozone  evulvL-d. 

Thia  remarkable  body  is  also  formed  under  the  following 
rarcunurtanccs. 

1 .  By  the  paaage  of  electric  sparki  tknmgh  oxygen, — It  U 
Bnfficient  to  pass  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  oiygen 

contained  in  a  tube  above  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
starch,  in  order  to  produce  the 
bine  color  caused  by  the  oione 
(Kg.  2(1). 

It  has  been    noticed   that  the 

H  largest  quantity  of  oEone  is  pro- 

duced when  the  passage  of  the 
electricity  through  oxygen  is  ef- 
fected, not  by  Bparks,  but  by  non- 
luminous  or  obscure  discharges 
(Andrews  and  Tait,  de  Babo). 
Dry  and  pure  oxygen  can  be  con- 
verted inUi  ozone  in  this  manner. 
But  this  conversion  only  takes 
place  partially,  the  osonc  fonned 
remaining  mixed  with  a  large 
=  excess  of  oxygen.  A  contraction 
I  takes  place  at  the  moment  die 
oxygen  ia  transformed  into  ozone. 
These  experimente  prove  that 
OEOne  is  condensed  oxygen  (Andrews  and  Tait,  de  Babo,  Sorct). 

2.  By  the  etectrolysis  of  tcalcr. — When  acidulated  water 
is  decomposed  by  the  briery  current,  the  oxygen  which  is 
disengaged  at  the  positive  pole  contains  small  iiuantities  of 
ozone,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  may  be  increased  by 
adding  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  chromic  acid  to 
the  water. 

3.  Dvring  tiow  oxidalitm. — Some  sticks  of  cleanly-scraped 

'  Sncb  a  paper  ii  called  oianowopio.  It  ia  oalored  bine  bj  the  combina- 
Uon  or  tbe  ititreb  with  tbe  iodine  nt  at  librrtj  bj  tbs  otone.  Aocurdiag 
la  Iluuiema,  it  ta  pnrernble  to  nts  n  delicate,  wine-mlorad  litmut-pnpcr, 
one-half  of  wbiob  is  ImprCKtiatnl  vith  notisBium  iodide.  Oione  will  cbiiiige 
■  he  color  of  thii  failf  lo  blue,  for,  in  ileeonipoiiinf;  Ibo  potatBium  iodide,  it 
T'lrina  polinium  hjrilrnta.  and  thia  roalari^  Ibe  blun  color  tu  Ibc  lilmal. 
Under  them  eoadilioDB,  the  other  half  of  the  pKpcr  ander){nrii  no  clunge 
ID  oolor,  wbile  it  would  be  colored  rod  bj  oeitl 
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phosphorus  are  introduced  into  a  bottle  oontAinin^  enoa|;h 
water  to  just  about  half  immerse  them,  and  the  whole  is  agi- 
tated from  time  to  time.  In  a  short  time  the  air  in  the  bottle 
will  be  charged  with  a  amall  quantity  of  ozone. 

According  to  Schlinbetn,  who  observed  these  facts,  oEone  is 
prodiieed  during  all  slow  combustions.  Thus,  when  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  exposed  to  the  air  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
it  is  slowly  oxidized,  and  in  becoming  resiniSed,  it  becomes  at 
the  same  time  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  oione,  which 
dissolves  in  it. 

4.  Bu  the  decompofition  of  barium  dioxide  by  tvlphurie 
add. — This  decomposition  gives  rise  to  barium  sulphate  and 
oxygen  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  ozone  (Hooceau). 

H'SO*    +     BaO'    =     BaSO*     +     H'O    +    0 

The  barium  dioxide  is  introduced  in  small  portions  into  sul- 
phuric acid  contained  in  a  flask,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  fitted 
a  glass  stopper  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the  delivery-tube, 
which  is  ground  in  (Fig.  21). 


ProMltiss  of  OxonO-^OzoDe  possesses  an  intense  and  pecu- 
liar odor.  At  a  temperature  of  290°  it  is  reconverted  into 
ordinary  oxygen,  the  volume  of  which  is  greater  than  that 
occupied  by  the  ozone.  It  is  then  cert^nly  condensed  oxygen. 
It  has  energetic  oxidizing  properties ;  it  even  oxidizes  bodies 
which  possess  only  feeble  affinities  for  oxygen.  In  the  presence 
of  alkajies  it  combines  with  nitrogen,  converting  it  into  nitric 
acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali. 

It  oxidizes  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures,  converting  it  into 
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the  dioxide  Ag'O*.  It  instantly  decomposes  potassium  iodide, 
setting  free  the  iodine.  It  is  insoluble  in  waier,  but  is  entirely 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  both  of  which 
it  slowly  oxidizes.  It  oxidizes  and  destroys  the  greater  number 
of  organic  substances.  In  most  of  these  oxidations  only  a  third 
part  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  ozone  is  active ;  the  other  two- 
thirds  become  free  in  the  form  of  ordinary  oxygen,  so  that  the 
volume  of  the  latter  set  free  is  exactly  equal  to  that  primitively 
occupied  by  the  ozone. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  that  3  volumes  of  oxygen  are  con- 
densed into  2  volumes  by  their  conversion  into  ozone,  and  if 
ordinary  oxygen  be  the  oxide  of  oxygen  00,  ozone  will  be  oxy- 
gen peroxide  00*  (Odling). 

00  =  2  volumes  of  oxygen. 

0 

00*  or  /  \  =2  volumes  of  ozone. 

0—0 

This  conclusion  of  Odling*s  concerning  the  nature  of  ozone, 
has  been  verified  by  the  determination  of  the  density  of  this 
body.  Soret  has  established  that  when  ozone  diluted  with  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of  cinnamon,  there 
is  a  diminution  of  volume  sensibly  double  the  increase  of 
volume  noticed  on  subjecting  the  same  gas  to  the  action  of 
heat.  He  naturally  concludes  that  the  density  of  ozone  Ls  one 
and  a  half  times  that  of  oxygen,  or  1.658.  These  figures  have 
been  confirmed  by  direct  experiments  upon  the  rapidity  of 
difiiision  of  ozone.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of 
Graham  that  when  diffusion  between  two  gases  takes  place 
through  an  opening,  without  the  interposition  of  a  diaphragm, 
the  rapidity  of  diffusion  is  inversely  as  the  square  roote  of  the 
densities  of  the  gases.  Soret  has  demonstrated  that  the 
rapidity  of  diffusion  of  ozone  is  notably  greater  than  that  of 
chlorine,  and  very  near  but  somewhat  less  than  that  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  results  that  its  density  is  less  than  that  of 
chlorine,  and  a  little  greater  than  that  of  carbonic  acid,  uhich 
is  ].t525  ;  this  confirms  the  density  1.658. 

An  important  property  of  ozone  is  its  reduction  by  hydrogen 
dioxide,  and  the  simultaneous  decomposition  of  the  latter  com- 
pound.    The  products  are  ordinary  oxygen  and  water. 

00«    +    H*0*    =     2(00)     +    ffO 

Clone.      Hydrogeu  dioxiile.  Orillnary  oxygon.         Wnter. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 


The  air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  It  also  con- 
tains traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  variable  proportion  of 
vapor  of  water. 

Its  composition  was  established  by  Lavoisier  by  an  experi- 
ment that  has  become  celebrated.  Having  heated  mercury  in 
a  limited  quantity  of  air  to  a  temperature  near  its  boiling-point 
for  several  days,  he  observed  the  formation  of  a  red  powder,  a 
combination  of  the  mercury  with  oxygen.  On  the  termination 
of  the  experiment,  he  found  that  the  volume  of  the  air  had 
diminished  about  one-sixth.  He  carefully  collected  the  oxide 
formed,  introduced  it  into  a  small  retort,  and  heated  it  to  red- 
ness. He  thus  obtained  a  gas  "  eminently  qualified  to  support 
combustion  and  respiration,"  and  the  volume  of  which  was 
sensibly  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  that  had  disappeared.  This 
gas  he  named  oxygen.  He  mixed  it  with  the  irrespirable  resi- 
due from  the  first  experiment,  which  would  not  support  com- 
bustion, and  so  reconstituted  atmospheric  air.  The  composition 
of  the  latter  was  thus  established  by  analysis  and  synthesis. 
This  experiment  was  infinitely  more  instructive  than  that 
undertaken  by  Scheele  at  about  the  same  time.  The  great 
Swedish  chemist  only  absorbed  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  the 
alkaline  sulphides.  The  nitro- 
gen remained  as  residue,  but 
the  oxygen  combined  with  the 
sulphide  could  not  be  again 
separated. 

However,  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  methods 
could  give  the  exact  propor- 
tion according  to  which  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  mixed 

in  the  atmosphere.     This  has       

been  deduced  from  the  follow-  pjo,  22. 

ing  experiments. 

Experiments. — 1.  Into  a  small  bent  tube  closed  at  the 
upper  end,  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  of  the 
same  metal,  are  passed  100  volumes  of  air  (Fig.  22).  A 
small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  then  introduced  and  brought 
into  the  upper  limb,  where  it  is  heated  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.      It  takes  fire,  and   in  burning  consumes   all  of  the 
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oxygen  of  the  100  volumea  of  air.     Th«  operatinti  has  termi- 
nal^ when  the  flnme  of  the  phosphorus  vapor  has  extended 
down  te  the  colamn  of  mercury.     The  residual  gas  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  on  being  measured  is  found  to  be 
n     reduced  to  79  volumes.     It  b  nitrc^n. 

2.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  phosphorus  will  teke 
place  in  the  cold,  if  a  long  stick  of  this  substance  be  in- 
troduced into  a  determined  volume  of  air  contained  in  a 
graduated  tube.    The  experiment  requires  several  hours, 

ind  gives  the  saue  reeolt  as  the  preceding. 

3.  100  volumes  of  air  are  measured  into  a  graduated 
tube  on  the  mercuiy-trough.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate  is  introduced,  and  then  some  pyro- 
galtio  acid,  a  white,  crystalline  subelanoe  employed  in 
photography ;  the  whole  is  then  rapidly  agitelod,  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  being  closed  by  the  thumb. 

The  alkaline  solution  is  immediately  blackened  by  the 
destruction  of  the  pyrogollic  acid.  All  of  the  oxygen  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  when  the  tube  is  opened,  under 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  the  100  volumes  of  air  are 
found  reduced  to  about  79  volumes. 


4.  There  is  another  method  capable  of  still  greater  precision : 
Fig.  2IJ  reprciients  a  Bunscn's  cudioraot«r ;  it  lh  a  stout  glafts 
tube  about  00  centimetres  lon^  and  ^  centimetres  in  diameter. 
Two  platinum  wires  are  hcnuctically  scaled  into  the  upper  ex- 
tremity through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gloss.     Each  ter- 
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minates  exteriorly  in  a  small  loop,  and  on  the  interior  follows 
the  curve  of  the  end  nearly  to  the  centre,  so  as  to  leave  an 
interval  of  about  1  centimetre  between  the  extremities  of  the 
two  wires.  The  tube  is  graduated  in  millimetres,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  division  is  known.  It  is  filled  with  mercury  and 
inverted  upon  a  small  trough.  100  volumes  of  air  and  100 
volumes  of  hydrogen  are  then  introduced.  One  of  the  plati- 
num loops  is  then  put  into  communication  with  an  electrical 
conductor,  and  the  other  with  the  earth,  and  a  spark  is  passed 
through  the  mixture  (Fig.  24).  A  flash  appears  in  the  tube, 
and  all  of  the  oxygen  of  the  100  volumes  of  air  has  combined 
with  hydrogen  to  form  water.  There  thus  results  a  vacuum, 
which  is  filled  by  the  mercury,  and  in  place  of  200  volumes  of 
gas  introduced  into  the  eudiometer,  we  find,  all  corrections  being 
made,  only  137.21  volumes  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen. 

62.79  volumes  have  then  disappeared  to  form  water,  and 
this  water  contains  all  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  100  volumes 
of  air ;  as  each  volume  of  this  oxygen  must  consume  2  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen,  it  follo¥rs  that  the  62.79  volumes  which 
have  disappeared  must  have  contained  20.93  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  41.86  volumes  of  hydrogen. 

Hence  the  100  volumes  of  air  introduced  into  the  eudiom- 
eter contained  20.93  volumes  of  oxygen  and  79.07  volumes  of 
nitrogen. 

Such  is  the  compoi^tion  of  the  air  by  volume.  As  nitrogen 
is  lighter  than  oxygen,  these  volumetric  relations  do  not  express 
the  composition  of  the  air  by  weight.  This  was  determined 
veiy  exactly  by  Dumas  and  Boussingault  in  the  following 
manner. 

A  globe,  A  (Fig.  25),  having  a  capacity  of  15  or  20  litres, 
and  fitted  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  R'',  by  which  it  may 
be  connected  with  an  air-pump,  is  joined  to  a  hard  glass  tube, 
BK,  having  a  stop-cock  at  each  end,  R  and  R',  and  filled  with 
metallic  copper.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  the  globe  and  tube, 
and  the  weight  of  each  is  then  accurately  determined. 

The  tube  BB'  is  placed  in  a  combustion-furnace,  and  by  its 
extremity  K  is  connected  with  the  tubes  K,  I,  H,  G,  F,  E,  D, 
C.  The  tube  with  bulbs  C  contains  a  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tassa ;  the  tubes  D  and  E  are  filled  with  pumice-stone  impreg- 
nated with  caustic  potassa,  and  the  tubes  F  and  G  with  frag- 
ments of  solid  caustic  potassa ;  the  bulbs  H  contain  sulphuric 

6* 
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odd,  and  tlie  last  tnbea,  I  and  K,  are  filled  with  fragmeats  of 
pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  potnssa  serves 
to  remove  from  the  air 
the  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which 
it  contains,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  abflorba  the 
moisture. 

The  tube  filled  with 
copper  is  now  heated  to 
redness,  its  stop-cocks 
being  open,  and  the 
stop-cock  of  the  globe  is 
gradually  opened.  Air 
immediately  entcis,  but 
It  is  first  obliged  to  (ra- 
versc  the  series  of  tubes, 
where  it  is  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  vapor  of  wat«r, 
and  also  the  tube  filled 
with  incandescent  cop- 
per, whii;h  absorbs  the 
oxygen.  It  is  then  pure 
nitrogen  which  enters 
the  globe.  The  experi- 
ment has  terminated 
when  the  tension  of  the 
gas  in  the  globe  is  c^gual 
to  the  exterior  pressure, 
that  is,  when  no  more 
air  enters.  The  stop- 
cock R"  is  now  closed. 
The  tube  and  globe  are 
allowed  to  cool,  and  are 
weighed  separately. 

The  increase  in  weight 

of  the  globe  gives  the 

weight  of  the  nitrogen 

which  baa  entered. 

.  which  was  first  weighed 

gives  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  which  has 


The  increase 
exhausted  of  ai: 


)  weight  of  tJie  tube, 
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combined  with  the  copper,  plus  the  weight  of  the  nitn^n 
remaining  in  the  tube  at  the  close  of  the  experiment.  The 
weight  of  this  nitrogen  is  determined  by  exhausting  the  tube 
and  weighing  a  third  time.  The  difference  between  the  second 
and  third  weighings  indicates  the  weight  of  the.  nitrogen  re- 
maining in  the  tube  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  this 
weight  added  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  globe 
constitutes  the  total  weight  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  analyzed. 

The  weight  of  the  oxygen  is  given  by  the  difference  between 
the  third  and  first  weighings  of  the  tube. 

By  this  method  Dumas  and  Boussingault  found  that  100 
parts  of  air  contain  by  weight 

Oxygen 23.13 

Nitrogen 76.87 

These  two  gases  are  simply  mixed  in  the  air ;  they  do  not 
exist  there  in  a  state  of  combination ;  and  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture  are  universally,  the  same  with  very  slight  varia- 
tions. At  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountaias,  at  the  centres 
of  the  continents,  and  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  seas,  the 
air  has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  equally  rich  in  oxygen.  From 
a  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  analyses,  Kegnault  has  es- 
tablished that  as  a  rule  the  percentage  of  oxygen  only  varies 
from  20.9  to  21.0 ;  air  which  has  been  collected  on  the  open 
sea  and  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  has  been  found  to 
contain  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  (20.6),  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  dissolving  action  of  the  water. 

Nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere  ;  among  the  substances  which  are 
contained  in  small  proportion  must  be  mentioned  particularly 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  vapor  of  water. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  and  Vapor  of  Water. — If  lime-water 
be  poured  into  a  flat  dish  and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  few 
hours  its  sur^e  will  be  found  covered  with  a  white  pellicle 
formed  of  little  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate. 

This  experiment  demonstrates  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  atmosphere.  The  watery  vapor  may  be  condensed 
by  exposing  to  the  air  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  soon  become  covered  with  a 
layer  of  frost,  resulting  from  the  solidification  of  the  water  which 
has  been  condensed  from  the  air  by  the  cool  surface  of  the  glass. 

The  exact  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  vapor  of  water 
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contained  in  the  air  ma;  be  determined  by  drawing  the  Utter 
through  tubes  containing  sulphuric  acid  aad  canetic  potuBa. 
The  BspiratJon  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  bottJe  or  a  tin  vemel, 
V  (Fig.  2G),  filled  with  water.     On  opening  the  etop-oock  r. 


Fio.  28. 


the  wat«r  ninB  oct,  and  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  tubes  F 
and  E,  filled  with  fragments  of  pumiee-stone  wetted  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  through  D  and  C,  containing  pumice-stone 
impregnated  with  canslic  potossa,  and  finally  B,  which  is  like 
the  first  two.  These  tubes  increase  in  weight  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  vapor  of  water  in  the  first  two,  and  carbonic  acid  in 
the  others.  The  difference  in  weight  of  the  tubes  F  and  E 
before  and  after  the  experiment  gives  the  proportion  of  con- 
densed wat«r  ;  the  difference  of  D,  C,  and  B  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  volume  of  air  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  water  which  has  run  out  of  the  aspirator. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Theodore  de  SaosHure,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  air  rnries  from 
4  to  6  tcn-thousandtha.  It  is  increased  in  inhabited  places. 
It  is  greater  at  night  than  during  the  day,  a  circumstance  that 
must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  vegetation.     It  is  dimin- 
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ished  after  a  rain,  and  is  found  in  its  minimum  proportion 
above  the  surface  of  large  lakes. 

The  sources  of  this  carbonic  acid  gas  are  various.  In  cer- 
tain regions  fissures  in  the  earth  disengage  large  volumes ;  vol- 
canoes emit  immense  quantities;  certain  spring  waters  are 
supersaturated,  and  disengage  it  in  abundance  when  they  reach 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  greater  portion  is  produced 
by  the  phenomena  of  combustion  which  take  place  on  the 
earth *s  surface ;  and  among  these  phenomena  must  be  included 
respiration,  which  is  a  slow  combustion. 

Experiment, — If  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  tube,  a  (Fig.  27),  air 
from  the  lungs  be  blown  through  lime-water,  the  latter  becomes 
clouded,  by  Uie  formation 

of  calcium  carbonate.  The  V^il 

carbonic  acid  gas  thus 
fixed  by  the  lime  comes 
from  the  respiration,  which 
is  an  abundant  source  of 
that  gas. 

Does  carbonic  acid  gas 
accumulate  indefinitely  in 
the  atmosphere  ?  No.  Re- 
jected and  excreted  by  ani- 
mals, it  serves  for  the  res- 
piration of  plants.  The 
green  parts  of  vegetables 
possess  the  power  of  de- 
composing this  gas  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun's 
light.  The  carbon  is  fixed, 
and  serves  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  plant ;  the  oxygen  is  rejected,  if  not  wholly,  at 
least  in  great  part.  This  truth  is  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  science  of  the  last  century.  It  is  due  to 
the  successive  labors  of  Priestley,  Bonnet,  Ingenhouz,  Senne- 
bier,  and  Theodore  de  Saussure. 

Independently  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  vapor  of  water,  air 
contains  other  matters  mixed  with  or  suspended  in  it  in  very 
small  quantities.     Among  these  must  be  mentioned  : 

1.  Traces  of  ammonia,  or  rather  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
These  substances  are  dissolved  by  rain-water,  and  play  an 
important  part  in  vegetation. 


Fig.  27. 
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2.  A  trace  of  hydrogen  carbide  (Boossingaolt). 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
nitrate.  It  is  supposed  that  nitric  acid  is  formed  in  the  air  by 
the  direct  union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  electricity.  Schonbein  asserts  that  the 
air  contains  traces  of  ammonium  nitrite : 

(NH*)NO» 

4.  A  body  which  possesses  the  property  of  imparting  a  blue 
color  to  papers  saturated  with  starch  and  potassium  iodide. 
It  is  held,  and  not  without  reason,  that  this  substance  is  ozone. 
The  phenomenon  would  also  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
traces  of  nitrous  vapors  or  chlorine  in  the  air ;  but  Andrews 
has  shown  that  air  contains  a  principle  which  decomposes  po- 
tassium iodide,  and  loses  this  property  when  it  is  brought  to  a 
high  temperature.  This  fact  can  be  explained  if  the  air  con- 
tain ozone,  which  is  destroyed  by  heat ;  it  cannot  be  explained 
if  it  contain  chlorine  or  nitrous  vapors.  Besides,  the  air  con- 
tains only  very  slight  traces  of  ozone,  which  vary  greatly ; 
often  none  is  present.  The  relative  proportion  of  ozone  pres- 
ent is  approximately  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less  intensity 
of  the  blue  color  produced  upon  ozonoscopic  paper. 

5.  Solid  particles  suspended  in  the  air  and  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance by  the  winds.  In  perfectly  calm  air  these  corpuscles  are 
deposited,  forming  a  dust  of  which  the  composition  is  very 
variable.  It  contains  various  microscopic  vegetable  and  animal 
germs  (Pssteur). 


WATER. 

Vapor  density  compared  to  air 0.623. 

Vapor  density  oompared  to  hydrogen '     .    .    .      9. 
Moleottlar  weight  H>0        =  18.> 


Water  is  the  product  of  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ;  its  composition  was  established  by  Lavoisier  in  1785. 

>  The  density  of  vapor  of  water  compared  to  that  of  hydrogen  is  9  ;  that 
ifiy  If  the  weight  of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  be  represented  by  1,  the  weight 
of  1  volume  of  vapor  of  water  will  be  9 ;  in  other  words,  vapor  of  water  is 
nine  times  more  dense  than  hydrogen  under  the  same  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure. 

*  The  weignt  of  the  molecule  or  the  molecular  weight  expresses  the 
weight  of  2  volumes  of  vapor,  if  the  weight  of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  be 
represented  by  1. 
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The  combbation  Ukes  place  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  2  volumes 
of  hjdn^n  to  1  volnine  of  oxygen,  aa  dcmonHtratcd  by  the 
following  experiments. 

I.  Analj/tii  of  Water  by  EUetrolytiM, — Water  elightly  acid- 
nlated  wit£  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  C 
(Pig.  28),  throDgfa 
Uie  boUom  of  which 
rise  two  ptatinnm 
wires.  These  wirea 
are  hermetically 
sealed  in  the  walui 
of  the  glass,  and  the 
Iree  exterior  ex- 
tremities are  con- 
iicct«d  widi  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  The  cnr-  . 
rent  passing  through 
the  acidulated  liquid  _ 

decomposes  the  t'lu  28. 

water,'  and  buhblcs 

of  gas  are  formed  and  rapidly  rise  fVom  the  two  platinum  wires 
wluch  oonatitate  the  poles.  If  two  small  tubes  filled  with 
water  be  inverted  over  these  wires,  the  gases  may  be  collected, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  gas  disengaged  at  the  n^alivo 
pole  b  sensibly  double  in  volume  that  disengaged  at  the  posi- 
tive. The  fiist  b  hydrogen,  and  the  second  oxygen,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  these  gases  are  set  tree  would  be  exactly 
that  of  2  to  1,  were  it  not  that  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  acid  liquid,  or,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, combines  with  a  portion  of  the  water  surrnnndiDg  the 
negative  pole  to  form  a  trace  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  as  will  be 
mentioned  farther  on. 

This  experiment  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  pile 
was  made  for  the  first  time,  in  1801,  by  two  English  physi- 
cists, Nicholson  and  Carlisle. 

I  Uodcr  IhcH  oondiiiuas.  il  i«  ntMj  th*  snlpburie  acid  which  ii  deoom- 
poKd  1  Ilf^O*  breslia  Bp  into  il*,  wfakh  ia  lioeraled  at  the  ncgatire  polo, 
BDd  HO*,  which  Hnnrnlcs  at  Ihe  positive  pole,  and  ii  at  once  dccompotol 
into  eO*  and  0.  The  O  i«  dlMmgnffcd.  and  Ihe  R0>  in  ihc  j.nipence  of  the 
waUr  bacx.tota  apiin  hjdnled.  rafurming  lulphuric  acid.  .M^  +  l|tO  ^- 
H^SO*.  Th«  vLntmijtie  action  li  tbiu  conflned  tu  llio  •ulphurio  aoid, 
which  alona  i*  detompoted. 
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2.  Etidiometrtc  S^fUkesis, — The  composition  of  water  can 
be  established  by  synthesis^  that  is,  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  experiment,  which 
is  made  in  an  eudiometer,  has  already  been  described  (page  28). 
It  demonstrates  that  the  two  gases  combine  in  the  exact  ratio 
of  2  volumes  of  the  first  to  1  of  the  second,  and  that  these 
3  volumes  of  gas  are  condensed  into  2  volumes  of  vapor  of 
water. 

These  experiments  establish  the  volumetric  composition  of 
water ;  its  composition  by  weight  can  be  deduced  from  them, 
the  densities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  known ;  for  the 
weighable  matter  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  being  added  to  the 
weighable  matter  of  1  volume  of  oxygen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  twice  the  weight  of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  to  the  weight 
of  1  volume  of  oxygen  in  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  2 
volumes  of  vapor  of  water.  That  is  to  say,  the  ratio  by  weight 
in  which  hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  water  is  that 
of  double  the  density  of  hydrogen  (the  weight  of  2  volumes  of 
H)  to  the  density  of  oxygen  (the  weight  of  1  volume  of  0). 
This  ratio  is 

2  X  0.0698       0.1386  _  1 
1.1066     ^  1.1066  ~~8 

It  may  be  deduced  in  a  more  simple  manner  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  densities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  If  1  volume 
of  hydrogen  weighs  1,  1  volume  of  oxygen  weighs  16;  the 
weight  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  will  then  be  2,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  gases  unite,  by  weight,  in  the  ratio  of 

1     1 

18  grammes  of  water  then  contain  16  grammes  of  oxygen 
and  2  grammes  of  hydrogen.  This  composition,  which  can  be 
determined  only  in  an  approximative  manner  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  densities,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  methods 
of  weighing  gases,  has  been  established  in  the  mast  rigorous 
manner  by  Dumas,  in  an  experiment  which  has  become  classic, 
and  will  now  be  described. 

3.  Synthesis  of  Water  by  the  Gravimetric  Method, — In  order 
to  determine  the  composition  of  water  by  synthesis  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  combine  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  hydrogen  with 
a  precisely  determined  weight  of  oxygen,  and  to  weigh  exactly 
the  water  formed.    By  subtracting  from  this  latter  weight  that 


1  which 
Bined  with  that  oxy- 
gen is  obtained. 

Id  order  to  thoB 
oombine  hydrogen 
with  oxygen,  it  ie 
convenient  to  make 
the  former  gas  react 
upon  an  oxidiied 
body  which  will  read- 
ily yield  ita  oxygen 
to  the  combuBtible 
gae.  Cnpric  oxide,  or 
bUck  oxide  of  cop- 
per, CuO,  first  sug- 
gested by  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  and  employed  for 
ibis  purpose  by  Ber- 
■clioB  and  Dulong, 
fulfils  theae  condi- 
tions. Although  un- 
decompoeable  by  heat 
alone,  it  is  readily  re- 
duced by  hydrogen 
when  betUed  in  an  atr 
mosphere  of  that  gas. 
Dnmaa  employed  the 
apparatus  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  29. 

Hydrogen  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action 
of  dilute  Butpburic 
add  upon  rinc,  and 
is  purified  by  being 
conducted  through  a 
scries  of  U  tubes,  the 
Gntt  containing  frag- 
ments of  gliua  wet 
withasolutionoflead 
acetate,  Uie  second, 
fragments  of  gUss  wet  with  a  soluUon  of  silver  sulphate,  and 
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the  third,  pumicenstone,  impregnated  with  canstic  potassa. 
The  lead  acetate  retains  hydrogen  sulphide ;  the  silver  sulphate 
absorbs  hydrogen  arsenide,  and  the  potassa  absorbs  any  traces 
of  carbides  of  hydrogen. 

The  hydrogen  thus  purified  is  dried  by  passage  through  an- 
other series  of  U  tubea,  the  first  containing  calcium  chloride, 
and  the  others  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
latter  tubes  are  cooled  by  being  surrounded  with  ice.  The  gas 
is  lastly  passed  through  a  smaller  tube  containing  phosphoric 
oxide.  The  weight  of  this  tube  must  remain  constant  during 
the  whole  of  the  experiment.     It  is  called  the  vntnes&4vhe. 

The  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  now  passes  through  a  green 
glass  bulb,  which  contains  pure  cupric  oxide.  The  weight  of 
this  bulb,  together  with  the  oxide  which  it  contains,  is  deter- 
mined with  care.  The  receiver  B',  as  well  as  the  U  tubes 
which  terminate  the  apparatus,  are  also  accurately  weighed. 

When  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in  the  apparatus  has 
been  expelled  by  the  hydrogen,  the  flask  is  heated  and  the 
cupric  oxide  is  reduced.  Water  is  formed  and  is  in  great  part 
condensed  in  the  liquid  state  in  the  receiver,  but  a  portion  of 
the  vapor  remains  uncondensed  and  is  carried  off  by  the  excess 
of  hydrogen.  This  vapor  is  retained  in  the  second  series  of 
U  tubes,  which  contain  calcium  chloride  and  pumice-stone  satu- 
rated with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  reduction  has  almost 
terminated,  the  bulb  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  current  of  hydro- 
gen being  continued ;  this  gas  is  finally  displaced  by  a  current 
of  air,  and  the  weighings  are  then  made. 

The  weight  of  the  bulb  has  decreased  by  that  of  all  of  the 
oxygen  which  has  been  taken  from  the  oxide  of  copper  by  the 
hydrogen,  and  which  now  exists  in  the  water  formed. 

The  weight  of  the  receiver  and  the  condensing  apparatus  con- 
nected with  it  is  increased  by  the  weight  of  all  the  water  formed. 

By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  from  that  of  the 
water  we  find  the  wei<]cht  of  the  hydrogen. 

By  the  aid  of  this  rigorous  method  Dumas  has  found  that 
100  parts  by  weight  of  water  contain 

Iljdrogcn 11.11 

Oxygen 88.89 

100.00 

These  numbers  arc  in  the  exact  ratio  of 

Hydrogen 1 

Osygen S 

9 
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IbyiiMl  PropertiM. — Pure  water  has  neither  taste  nor 
odor.  It  is  limptd  and  colorleaa.  It  occnre  in  three  states  in 
natnie ;  during  the  colds  of  winter  it  is  solid.  Ice,  snow,  troet, 
■leet,  ftnd  hail  are  the  different  forms  which  it  asatunes  in  this 
state.  The  tempentare  at  which  ioe  melts  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ard points  in  the  therm ometric  scale.  To  this  temperature 
corresponds  the  0  of  the  ceotigrade  scale,  which  is  adopted  in 
this  work. 

Sdow  is  composed  of  an  agglomeration  of  little  crystals ; 
these  are  hexagonal  prisms,  which  on«n  present  the  forms  rep- 
resented b  Fig.  30. 


Fio.  SO. 


At  the  moment  of  freenng,  water  expands,  and  its  denraty 
is  then  less  than  that  which  it  poBsesses  in  the  liquid  state. 
The  density  of  ice  is  0.93.  Water  contracts  in  volume  from 
0  to  -f-  4°,  and  presents  its  maximum  density  at  the  latter  tem- 
perature. Its  density  at  this  point  is  chosen  as  the  unit  of 
comparison  for  the  densities  of  solid  and  li<}nid  bodies. 

Water  and  even  ice  are  continually  emittmg  invisible  vapors 
which  mix  with  the  air,  and  are,  as  it  were,  dissolved  in  it. 
This  vaporization  takes  place  more  actively  as  the  temperature 
is  raised. 

The  air  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  vapor  at  any  given  tem- 
perature when  it  refuses  to  take  up  any  more  vapor  at  that 
temperature.  Under  these  conditions,  if  the  temperature  be 
lowered,  a  portion  of  the  vapor  ia  condensed  in  fine  drops, 
which  remain  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  mist  or  visi- 
ble vapor.  The  point  at  which  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  con- 
densed is  called  tDe  dew-point. 

Water  begins  to  boil  when  its  vapor  acquires  sufficient  ten- 
sion to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  the  boil- 
ing-point, and  under  a  pressure  of  0.7GO  metre  corresponds  to 
100°  of  the  centigrade  scale. 
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dteinieal  Fropertiet. — Water  u  partially  deoompoeed  bj 
the  highest  tcmpetaturea  at  our  commanJ.  Od  pouring  melt«a 
platinum  into  an  iron  mortar  containing  water,  Grove  obeeired 
a  disengagement  of  bubbles  composed  of  an  explosive  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  According  to  H.  Sainte-Claire  De- 
viile,  vapor  of  wat«r  undergoes  a  partial  decomposition,  which 
he  <»1U  diaaociatlon,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  between 
1100  and  1200".  In  order  to  collect  the  gases  resulting  from 
this  decffln  position  it  is  necessary  to  separate  tbem  before  they 
have  reached  a  part  of  the  apparatus  where  a  leas  elevated 
temperature  would  permit  their  recombination.  For  this  pur- 
pose Deville  directed  a  current  of  aleam  through  a  porous  clay 
tube,  a  (Pig.  31),  surrounded  by  a  tube  of  glased  porcelain,  b. 


which  was  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  powerful  fiiniaoe.  A  car- 
rent  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  passed  tbrongh  the  annular  space 
between  the  two  tubes,  by  means  of  the  tube  c.  The  vapor  of 
water  was  decomposed  by  the  beat  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen ; 
but  these  two  gases  separated  from  each  other :  the  hydrog«n, 
being  the  more  diffiisible,  passed  in  great  part  through  tho 
porous  tube,  while  the  oxygen  was  delivered  by  the  int«rior 
tube,  together  with  a  xmall  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
entered  by  diffusion.  The  gases  evolved  by  the  two  tubes  were 
collected  in  a  small  jar  filled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa 
by  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  absorbed,  and  there  re- 
mained an  explosive  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Water  is  decomposed  by  an  electric  current,  as  already  seen. 
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It  is  likewiae  decomposed  by  many  of  the  elements,  metallic 
and  non-metallic,  which  combine  with  one  or  the  other  of  its 
component  elements.  Thus,  chlorine  decomposes  it  at  a  red 
heat,  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
setting  free  the  oxygen ;  also  under  the  influence  of  light  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  A  number  of  the  metals  decompose 
water,  liberating  the  hydrogen. 

Iron  decomposes  it  at  a  red  heat,  taking  up  the  oxygen  and 
setting  free  the  hydrogen ;  potassium  and  sodium,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  latter  metal,  produce  the  same  effect  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Many  compound  bodies  seize  upon  the  elements  of  water, 
and  are  decomposed  by  it.  Such  are  the  chlorides  of  phos- 
phorus and  antimony.  In  these  reactions,  which  will  be 
studied  farther  on,  tiie  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water 
unites  with  the  chlorine,  the  oxygen  with  the  other  element. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  action  of  water  upon  the  non- 
metallic  and  metallic  oxides.  It  combines  with  many  of  these 
compounds,  forming  either  acids  or  metallic  hydrates. 

Certain  of  these  reactions  are  worthy  of  reconsideration.  It 
is  especially  important  to  fully  appreciate  the  part  played  by 
the  water  which  enters  into  them. 

When  potassium  oxide  becomes  hydrated  to  form  caustic 
potassa,  the  reaction  takes  place  by  a  double  decomposition, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

Potaaifum  oxide.  Water.  PotMMlnin  hydrate.    PotaMlam  hydrate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  potassium  oxide  and  the  water 
are  converted  into  potassium  hydrate  by  the  exchange  of  an 
atom  of  potassium  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Potassium  hydrate 
is,  as  it  were,  derived  from  water  by  the  substitution  of  an  atom 
of  potassium  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  This  substitution  takes 
place  directly  when  water  is  decomposed  by  potassium. 

(2)  2H»0  -f  K»  =  2K0H  +  H» 

The  potassium  hydrate  in  its  turn  may  lose  the  remaining 
atom  of  hydrogen  ;  if  it  be  heated  with  potassium,  this  hydro- 
gen  is  displaced,  and  potassium  oxide  is  formed. 

(3)  2K0H      +      K«     =      2K»0      +      H« 

Potaaiam  hydrate.       Fotasiiain.       PotaMlum  oxide.        HydrogoB. 

7* 
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It  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes  that,  starting  with  water, 
we  may  form  potassium  hydrate  (2),  potassium  oxide  (3),  and 
this  again  may  be  converted  into  potassium  hydrate  (1).  The 
three  compounds  are  then  closely  related.  Each  contains  1 
atom  of  oxygen  combined  with  2  atoms  of  another  body,  hy> 
drogen  or  potassium,  and  the  relation  is  clearly  expremed  in 
the  following  formulas : 

S}o         h}o         l}o 

Water.  PotaMlam  hjdimte.    Potaninm  oxide. 

If  hypochlorouB  oxide,  Cl'O,  be  poured  into  water,  it  is  in- 
stantly dissolved  and  converted  into  hypochlorous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation  : 

Hypocliloroiia  oxide.  Water.  Hypochlorous  acid.     Hypochloroos  iidd. 

Both  the  hypochlorous  oxide  and  the  water  are  converted 
into  hypochlorous  acid  by  the  exchange  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen for  an  atom  of  chlorine,  so  that  the  hypochlorous  acid 
may  be  said  to  represent  water  in  which  1  atom  of  chlorine  is 
substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Thus,  by  their  aJ:omic  constitution  both  potassium  hydrate 
and  hypochlorous  acid  are  closely  related  to  water.  But  on 
comparing  them  together  they  are  found  to  differ  widely  in 
their  properties,  both  from  each  other  and  from  water  itself. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  bodies  containing  elements  as 
unlike  as  potassium  and  chlorine  ?  Indeed,  the  distance  which 
separates  potassium  hydrate  and  hypochlorous  acid  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  separates  potassium  and  chlorine. 
Thus,  a  difference  of  elements  may  imply  a  marked  difference  of 
properties  between  bodies  which  otherwise  present  a  similar  con- 
stitution, and  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  type. 

Water  is  one  of  these  types.  Its  constitution  serves  as  a 
sort  of  model  for  that  of  a  multitude  of  compounds.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  reconsider  the  examples  already  cited,  and  we  may 
say  that  water,  potassium  hydrate,  potassium  oxide,  hypochlo- 
rous acid,  and  hypochlorous  oxide  belong  to  the  wtUer  type, 

TYPR. 

Sjo      Slo      l]o      gjo      i|o 

Hypocnloroui      Hypochlorous  Water.  PotaMlnm  Fotaminm 

oxide.  acid.  hydmte.  oxide. 
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The  preceding  oonsiderations  give  but  a  limited  idea,  but 
one  8ufficient  for  the  present,  of  the  T61e  played  by  water  in 
chemical  phenomena.  This  rdle  \b  one  of  great  importance, 
for  water  takes  part  in  an  immense  number  of  reactions,  either 
by  its  decomposition,  its  formation,  or  its  combination. 

Water  presents  still  another  mode  of  action.  It  dissolves 
▼ery  many  bodies,  and  this  solvent  action  is  exerted  upon 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids. 

Sobrent  Properties  of  Water. — ^When  a  gas  dissolves  in 
water,  it  changes  its  state,  it  becomes  itself  liquid,  and  in  lique- 
fying it  evolves  heat  In  the  same  manner  a  solid  body  be- 
comes liquid  by  the  act  of  solution,  but  in  order  to  become 
liquid  it  must  absorb  heat  Consequently,  the  solution  of  a 
gas  in  water  takes  place  with  a  production  of  heat ;  that  of  a 
solid  body  takes  place  with  a  lowering  of  temperature,  or,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  a  production  of  cold. 

But  sometimes  this  physical  phenomenon  of  the  solution  of 
a  solid  body  in  water,  that  is,  its  liquefaction  and  diffusion  in 
the  liquid,  is  complicated  by  a  chemical  action. 

Experiment. — If  water  be  poured  upon  fused  and  powdered 
calcium  chloride,  the  salt  is  instantly  dissolved  with  a  produc- 
tion of  heat  This  heat  is  the  evidence  of  a  chemical  com- 
bination, and  the  water  has  indeed  combined  with  the  calcium 
chloride ;  if  now  the  solution  be  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  will 
deposit  fine  transparent  crystals  of  hydrated  calcium  chloride. 
The  water  contained  in  these  crystals,  and  which  is  necessary 
for  their  formation,  is  what  is  called  tocUer  of  crysfallizaiion. 
It  is  contained  in  definite  proportions,  and  is  retained  in  the 
crystals  by  affinity.  For  this  reason  the  combination  of  water 
with  calcium  chloride  is  accompanied  by  a  production  of  heat. 

If  these  crystals  of  calcium  chloride  be  dissolved  in  water, 
they  disappear,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  depressed. 
The  physical  phenomenon  of  the  solution  of  a  solid  body  in 
water  can  thus  be  separated  from  the  chemical  phenomenon 
of  its  combination  with  that  liquid. 

Vatnral  State  of  Water. — Water  is  not  met  with  in  a  pure 
Htate  in  nature.  Whether  it  has  rested  upon  or  has  flowed  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  whether  it  has  fallen  in  the  form  of  rain, 
mist,  or  dew,  or  whether  it  has  just  issued  from  its  subterranean 
passages,  it  always  contains  various  matters  in  solution. 

It  takes  up  the  gases  fi*om  the  atmosphere,  and  also  certain 
bodies  which  it  there  finds  suspended  or  in  vapor.     On  the 
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surface  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  it  dissolves  the  soluble 
substances  which  it  encounters.  Hence  the  composition  of 
natural  water  presents  great  variations,  according  to  the  origin 
of  the  water  and  the  localities  where  it  has  collected,  or  the 
soils  through  which  it  has  travelled.  In  general,  meteoric 
waters^  that  is,  those  which  result  from  the  condensation  of 
the  aqueous  vapor  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  are  more 
pure  than  those  which  have  collected  upon  the  earth's  surface. 
The  latter  present  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  in 
their  composition,  and  in  their  action  upon  the  animal  econ- 
omy, such  differences  that  they  are  classified  in  several  groups. 

Soft  or  potable  waters  are  distinguished  from  hard  waters. 
The  first  are  such  as  hold  only  small  quantities  of  foreign  mat- 
ters in  solution,  and  are  essentially  fit  for  domestic  use.  The 
second  are  too  highly  charged  with  saline  matters,  and  princi- 
pally the  salts  of  calcium,  to  be  fit  for  such  purposes.  Grood 
potable  water  should  be  cool,  limpid,  without  odor,  should  have 
a  faint  but  i^^eeable  taste,  which  should  be  neither  insipid, 
saline,  nor  sweet,  and  should  cook  and  soften  vegetables  and 
dissolve  soap.  The  purest  water  is  not  necessarily  the  best. 
Thus  distilled  water,  rain-water,  and  that  coming  from  the 
melting  of  ice  and  snow,  although  more  pure,  are  less  salubrious 
than  good  spring  or  river  water. 

Good  potable  water  should  be  aerated,  that  is,  it  should  hold 
in  solution  the  gases  contained  in  the  atmosphere:  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  Rain-water  takes  from  the  atmos- 
phere a  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  especially  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  much  greater  than  that  in  which  these  gases  are  contained 
in  the  air.  This  must  be  so,  for  Dalton  has  shown  that  the 
solvent  action  of  water  upon  a  gaseous  mixture  is  measured  for 
each  gas  by  the  product  of  its  coefiicicnt  of  solubility  and  the 
figure  expressing  the  proportion  of  that  gas  in  the  mixture. 
These  gases  are  driven  out  of  water  by  boiling. 

The  following  figures  give  the  proportions  of  the  atmospheric 
gases  expelled  by  boiling  from  a  litre  of  water  from  the  Seine, 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  also  the  proportions  contained  in 
a  litre  of  rain-water  (Peligot) : 

Water  of  thv  Seine. 

Carbonic  aoid  gas  .    .    22.6  oubio  centimetres. 

Nitrogen 21.4 

Oxygen lOJ 

64.1  23.0  100.U0 


Bain-Water. 

0.5  c. 
15.1 

7.4 

c. 

1.77 
61.47 
33.76 
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It  is  seen  that  the  running  water  contains  a  larger  amount 
of  all  of  the  gases  than  rain-water,  and  a  notahly  larger  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid. 

Solid  Matters  dissolved  in  Water, — Soft  waters  generally 
contain  a  small  proportion  of  fixed  matters,  among  which  are 
certain  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  certain  alkaline  salts, 
silica,  and  organic  matters. 

The  calcium  salts  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphate,  and  some- 
times traces  of  the  chloride,  nitrate,  and  phosphate. 

Calcium  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  is  almost  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas;  in  such  solutions  it  exists  as  dicarbonate. 
When  water  thus  charged  with  calcium  dicarbonate  is  boiled, 
that  salt  is  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and 
neutral  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated.  When  the  propor- 
tion of  calcium  dicarbonate  contained  in  spring-water  is  large, 
it  may  happen  that  as  the  water  loses  carbonic  acid  gas  the 
calcium  carbonate  is  deposited  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This 
effect  is  favored  by  the  tumultuous  movements  to  which  spring- 
water  is  subjected  either  in  flowing  over  an  inclined  bed  or  in 
oondueting-pipes.  The  carbonate  then  forms  a  crystalline  de- 
posit, which  incrusts  the  interior  walls  of  the  pipes  and,  in 
general,  whatever  objects  may  be  plunged  into  such  waters, 
which  for  this  reason  are  called  incrusting  or  petrifying 
toaters. 

The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  calcium  dicarbonate  in 
drinking-water  may  be  considered  as  a  good  condition,  fi*om  a 
hygienic  stand-point,  for  the  system  needs  calcareous  salts  for 
the  development  and  nutrition  of  the  bony  structures. 

Calcium  sulphcUe,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  exists  in  solution  in 
many  waters,  especially  in  spring  and  well  waters.  When  the 
proportion  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  centigrammes  per 
litre,  such  water  may  be  used  without  inconvenience  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Water  largely  chained  with  calcium  sulphate 
is  called  selenitous  water ;  it  does  not  become  clouded  on  ebul- 
lition. Like  all  other  strongly  calcareous  water,  it  does  not  dis- 
solve soap  without  first  forming  a  flocculent  precipitate.  Salts 
of  barium  produce  with  such  water  an  abundant  white  precipi- 
tate of  barium  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Such 
water  is  unfit  for  economic  purposes. 

In  general,  the  proportion  of  calcareous  salts  in  potable  water 

should  not  exceed  five  or  six  decigrammes  per  litre;  water 
J}* 
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containing  more  than  this  is  difficult  to  digest,  and  is  called 
hard  water. 

Xineral  or  Medioiiial  Waters. — These  are  waters  that  by 
virtue  of  their  temperature  or  chemical  constituents  exercise 
a  special  action  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  consequently 
have  a  therapeutic  value. 

They  are  cold  or  warm.  They  are  called  warm  when  their 
temperature  at  the  moment  of  emergence  is  above  12  or  15°. 
Of  course  their  temperatures  vary  greatly,  covering  the  whole 
thermometrio  scale  fi^m  25  to  100°.  There  are  numerous  hot 
springs  in  California,  Colorado,  and  Virginia.  The  tempera^ 
tare  of  the  Orand  Geyser  in  Iceland  is  even  above  100°  in  the 
depths  of  the  tube  from  which  it  issues.  According  to  their 
chemical  constituents,  mineral  waters  are  classified  in  a  number 
of  characteristic  groups,  distinguished  either  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  certain  constituents,  or  by  the  presence  of  principles 
particularly  active.     These  groups  are  as  follows : 

Acidulous  or  gaseous  tocUers,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  free  carbonic  acid. 

Alkaline  waters^  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  sodium  dicarbonate,  or  of  an  alkaline  silicate. 

Chalybeate  waters^  holding  a  salt  of  iron  in  solution. 

Saline  toatersy  or  those  containing  certain  neutral  salts. 

Sulphur  watersy  characterized  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  or  other  soluble  sulphide. 

On  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  certain  of  these 
mineral  waters  undergo  a  change  in  chemical  constitution. 
Such  are  the  sulphur  waters  which  absorb  oxygen,  as  will  be 
noticed  presently.  Those  containing  free  carbonic  acid  lose  a 
part  of  their  gas,  and  it  often  happens  that  some  of  the  car- 
bonates held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  become 
insoluble,  and  are  deposited  after  the  escape  of  that  excess. 
This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  deposits  which  form  in  the 
basins  and  conducting-pipes  of  many  mineral  waters.  These 
deposits  vary  greatly  in  composition ;  sometimes  they  are  floc- 
culent  or  pulverulent,  and  collect  in  the  form  of  mud ;  some- 
times they  form  hard  concretions  or  scales.  Calcium  and 
magnesium  carbonates,  ferric  hydrate,  alumina,  and  silica  are 
the  most  ordinary  constituents  of  such  deposits.  Besides  these, 
arsenic,  various  metallic  oxides,  and  materials  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  detect  in  the  water  itself,  are  sometimes  concen- 
trated, as  it  were,  in  those  deposits.     Thus,  arsenic  is  detected 
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mncb  more  readily  in  the  ochrey  deposits  around  a  fermginons 
spring  than  in  the  water  of  the  spring  itself. 

Acidulous  or  Gaseous  Waters. — Free  carbonic  acid  is 
the  characteristic  and  predominant  element  of  these  waters ;  it 
is  dissolved  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  under  a  pressure  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  hence  a  certain  portion 
of  the  gas  is  disengaged  as  soon  as  the  water  emerges  from  the 
soil,  giving  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  effervescence.  Crascous 
waters  are  cold ;  their  taste  is  piquant  at  the  moment  of  emer- 
gence, but  often  becomes  saline  or  even  alkaline  after  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Nat- 
ural gaseous  waters  never  consist  of  a  solution  of  carbonic 
acid  in  pure  water ;  they  always  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
saline  matters,  principally  traces  of  sodic,  calcic,  and  magnesio 
carbonates,  and  even  traces  of  chlorides  and  sulphates.  Such 
is  the  composition  of  the  celebrated  Seltzer  water  and  of  Soultz- 
matt  water.  The  water  of  certain  of  the  Saratoga  springs 
approximates  in  composition  to  Seltzer  water. 

Alkaline  Waters. — These  waters  possess  an  alkaline  re- 
action, either  immediately  on  their  emergence  or  after  the  loss 
of  their  free  carbonic  acid.  This  reaction  may  be  due  to  an 
alkaline  silicate,  but  is  generally  referable  to  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate. Sodium  acid  carbonate,  NaHCO*,  commonly  called 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  exists  in  nearly  all  waters  of  this  class, 
together  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Vichy  water  con- 
tains about  5  grammes  of  this  salt  per  litre. 

Chalybeate  Waters. — Nearly  all  waters  contain  traces 
of  iron  in  solution ;  chalybeate  waters  are  such  as  contain 
sufficient  of  that  metal  to  give  them  an  astringent  taste  and 
special  then^utic  properties.  The  iron  may  exist  in  three 
conditions : 

1.  As  ferrous  carbonate  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid. 

2.  As  ferrous  crenate.  Berzelius  gave  the  names  crenio 
and  apocrenic  acids  to  two  bodies  which  are  related  to  peculiar 
acids  existing  in  the  soil  or  humus,  and  which  are  known  as 
ulmic,  humic,  and  geic  acids.  Ferrous  crenate  is  soluble  in 
water ;  its  constitution  is  not  known. 

3.  As  ferrous  sulphate. 

Consequently,  chalybeate  waters  may  be  carbonated,  cre- 
nated,  and  sulphated. 

The  ferrous  salts  are  never  contained  in  these  waters  in  large 
proporttoDs,     Many  ferruginous  waters  of  undoubted  efficacy 
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do  not  contain  more  than  4  or  5  centigrammes  per  litre. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  they  lose  the  greater  part  of  their 
carbonic  acid,  and  ferrous  carbonate  is  deposited,  but  this  loses 
its  carbonic  acid  and  is  converted  into  brown  ferric  hydrate. 
Such  is  the  manner  of  formation  and  the  nature  of  the  ochrey 
deposits  always  noticeable  around  ferruginous  springs. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  widely  diffused.  Those  of  Spa  and 
Pyrmont,  Belgium  (carbonated),  Bussang  in  the  Yosges,  and 
Forges  (crenated),  and  Passy,  at  Paris,  are  well  known.  Cele- 
brated springs  of  this  class  exist  at  Bedford,  Pennsylvania; 
others  are  widely  diffused  throughout  the  United  States. 

Saline  Waters. — This  class  includes  a  great  number  of 
waters  charged  with  various  neutral  salts,  among  which  are  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides.  The  salts  of  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, and  calcium  are  those  more  usually  met  with  in  these 
waters.  According  to  the  predominating  or  peculiarly  active 
principle  present,  they  are  classified  as  chlorinated,  sulphatcd, 
and  bromo-iodated  waters.  The  Saratoga  springs  yield  an 
acidulo-saline  water. 

Chlorinated  Saline  Waters, — The  chlorides  generally  found 
in  mineral  waters  are  those  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  cal- 
cium ;  the  former  is  much  the  more  abundant,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  common  constituents  of  mineral  waters.  It 
communicates  to  them  a  pure  salty  taste,  iree  from  bitterness. 
A  great  number  of  saline  springs  serve  for  the  extraction  of 
sodium  chloride.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  the 
deposition  of  the  salt,  a  mother-liquor  remains  in  which  various 
less  abundant  salts  are  concentrated,  principally  the  alkaline 
bromides  and  iodides. 

Sea-water  is  a  chlorinated  water.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
contains  a  notable  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  (2.5  to  2.7 
per  cent).  The  common  salt  is  accompanied  by  the  chlorides 
of  magnesium  and  potassium,  and  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  magnesium  sulphate  (0.6  to  0.7  per  cent.). 

The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  are  the 
most  concentrated  saline  sources  known.  The  water  of  the 
latter  contains  20  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride. 

Sulphated  Saline  Waters. — These  are  characterized  by  so- 
dium, magnesium,  or  calcium  sulphate.  The  springs  of  Carls- 
bad, in  Bohemia,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sodium  sulphate, 
together  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  chloride. 

The  purgative  waters  of  Epsom,  England,  contain  magne^ 
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siam  sulphate.  The  waters  of  Sedlitz,  Saidschiitz,  and  Pullna, 
in  Bohemia,  contain  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate. 
Their  taste  \a  bitter.  The  Avon  Spring,  New  York,  is  of  this 
class. 

Bromo-iodated  Waters. — Many  mineral  waters  contain  small 
quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides,  independently  of  the  chlo- 
rides which  generally  exist  in  much  larger  proportions.  The 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  so  rich  in  magnesium  and  sodium 
chlorides,  contain  0.43  per  cent,  of  magnesium  bromide.  The 
Iodine  Spring  at  Saratoga  contidnsa  notable  proportion  of 
alkaline  iodides. 

Sulphur  Waters. — By  this  name  are  designated  those 
waters  containing  a  soluble  sulphide  or  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. They  are  either  ncUurcU  mdphur  waters  or  accidental 
sulphur  waters.  The  first  contain  sodium  sulphide ;  they  are 
generally  warm,  and  contain  but  little  solid  matter.  They  all 
disengage  nitrogen  on  their  emergence  from  the  soil.  They 
contain  a  nltrogenized  organic  matter  (baregine),  and  some- 
times deposit  a  gelatinous  precipitate  (glairine). 

Celebrated  springs  exist  in  the  Pyrenees  and  at  Bagn^res- 
de-Luchon.  The  sulphur  springs  of  Sharon  and  Avon,  in  New 
York,  and  the  Red  and  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia 
are  well  known. 

Accidental  sulphur  waters  are  those  which  are  formed  upon 
the  spot  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  and  particularly  calcium 
sulphate,  contained  in  the  waters.  This  reduction  is  accom- 
plished by  the  action  of  organic  matters  which  impregnate  the 
soil,  and  of  which  the  combustible  elements,  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, remove  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphates.  It  is  thus  that  the 
sulphur  water  of  Enghien  is  formed  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 

HYDROGEN  DIOXIDE. 

H»0« 
Thia  remarkable  compound  was  discovered  by  Thcnard  in 
1818.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  barium  dioxide  upon  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid.  Barium  dioxide,  powdered  and  made 
into  a  fine  paste  with  water,  is  introduced  by  small  portions 
into  cold  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  without 
disengagement  of  gas,  yielding  barium  chloride  and  hydrogen 
dioxide. 

BaO'       +     2Ha     =     BaCl«      +      HW 

Bhrian  dioxide.   Hydrochlorio  add.    Barlnn  chloride.    Ilj'drogeo  dioxide. 
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The  barium  chloride  is  converted  into  sulphate,  which  pre- 
cipitates, by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
at  the  same  time  hydrochloric  acid  is  regenerated,  so  that  an 
additional  quantity  of  barium  dioxide  may  be  added,  and  the 
operation  is  several  times  repeated. 

BaCl»    +     H'SO    =    BaSO*    -f-     2UC[ 

Sulpbaric  add.       Barium  lalphate. 

The  barium  chloride  finally  remaining  in  solution  is  exactly 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  silver  sulphate,  and  the  hydrogen 
dioxide  poured  off  and  evaporated  in  vacuo. 

Pure  hydrogen  dioxide  is  a  syrupy,  colorless,  odorless  liquid, 
having  a  density  of  1.452.  It  is  very  unstable,  and  readily 
gives  up  half  of  its  oxvgen,  being  converted  into  water.  This 
decomposition  takes  place  with  a  brisk  effervescence  when  the 
dioxide  is  heated  towards  100^  ;  it  is  also  produced  by  con- 
tact with  a  great  number  of  bodies,  some  of  which  are  them- 
selves unaltered,  some  oxidized,  and  others  even  reduced. 
Hence  hvdrogen  dioxide  enters  into  three  classes  of  reactions. 

1.  If  hydrogen  dioxide,  or  more  simply,  water  charged  with 
hydrogen  dioxide,  be  poured  into  a  test-tube  containing  man- 
ganese dioxide,  the  hydrogen  dioxide  is  instantly  reduced  with 
effervescence  into  water  and  oxygen.  The  manganese  dioxide 
remains  unchanged.  Finely  divided  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and 
carbon  act  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  Hydrogen  dioxide  energetically  oxidizes  arsenic  and  sele- 
nium into  arsenic  and  selenic  acids.  It  converts  lead  sulphide 
into  sulphate. 

PbS    +    4HH)»    =    PbSO    -f-    4HH) 

l>ad  solplilde.  Leail  sulphate. 

3.  Potassium  permanganate,  KMnO,  is  a  salt  very  rich  in 
oxygen ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  solution  having  an 
intense  purple  color.  If  hydrogen  dioxide  be  added  to  it,  it  is 
immediately  reduced  and  decolorized.  The  oxygen  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide  is  in  this  case  added  to 
that  from  the  reduction  of  the  permanganate,  and  both  are  dis- 
engaged in  the  free  state. 

If  hydrogen  dioxide  be  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  di- 
chromate,  the  latter  assumes  a  deep  blue  color,  but  this  rapidly 
disappears,  giving  place  to  a  green  tint.  At  the  same  time  an 
evolution  of  oxygen  takes  place.  In  this  case  the  reaction  is 
complex:   a  portion  of  the   hydrogen   dioxide  oxidizes  the 
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chromic  acid  for  an  instant  into  blue  perchromic  acid,  but  the 
latter  is  instantly  r^uced,  with  disengagement  of  oxygen,  by 
another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  at  the  same 
time  loses  half  of  its  oxygen. 

The  oxygen  gas  liberated  comes  then  at  the  same  time  from 
the  perchromic  acid  and  the  hydrogen  dioxide,  both  of  which 
are  supersaturated  with  oxygen,  and  which  mutually  reduce 
each  other.  The  perchromic  acid  formed  may  be  removed 
from  the  action  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  dioxide  by  imme- 
diately agitating  the  liquid  with  ether :  the  latter  dissolves  the 
add  and  assumes  a  dark-blue  color. 

These  experiments  of  reduction  are  of  great  interest,  and 
permit  of  but  one  explanation.  The  fact  of  the  reciprocal 
reduction  of  two  bodies  each  supersaturated  with  oxygen  can 
only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  the  oxygen  of  one  body 
possesses  an  affinity  for  that  of  the  other,  and  that  the  oxygen 
which  is  set  free  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  atoms,  one  from 
the  hydrogen  dioxide,  the  other  irom  the  perchromic  or  per- 
manganic acid.  These  two  atoms  unite  to  form  a  molecule  of 
oxygen  00.  This  would  represent  oxygen  in  the  free  state, 
and  occupy  two  volumes.  It  would  be  a  true  combination,  and 
we  here  encounter  for  the  first  time  the  important  notion  that 
the  atoms  of  certain  elements  are  not  isolated  when  in  the  free 
state,  but  combined  in  pairs,  each  pair  being  held  together  by 
chemical  force.  Free  oxygen  would  then  be  oxygen  oxide,  a 
combination  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  both  together  forming 
a  molecule,  and  occupying  two  volumes  like  the  molecule  of 
water. 

1  moleenle  of  water  ....    H-O-H  ss  2  Tolomei. 
I  moleeule  of  oxygen    .    .    .     0=K)  =:  2  Tolomes. 

While  the  molecular  structure  of  free  oxygen  or  oxygen 
oxide  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  that  of  hydrogen  oxide  or 
water,  there  exists  a  peroxide  of  oxygen  which  corresponds  in 
a  measure  to  hydrogen  peroxide ;  it  is  oxone. 

Hydrogen  dioxide H-O-O-U 

Oxygen  dioxide  (oione) Ov  Y 
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SULPHUR         ■ 

Vapor  danifty  oompkred  to  air S.23 

Vapor  daiuilj  oomparMl  to  h^drogto    ....     32. 
AWmio  weight  S -32. 

Sulphur  has  been  known  from  the  greatest  antiquity.  In 
certun  volcanic  couutries  it  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  native  state.  Sicily  tmd  Iceland  contain  large  depueita 
in  the  neighborhood  of  extinct  voleanoea  (eolftUAreB).  In  order 
to  separate  it  from  the  earthv  matters  which  accompany  it,  it 
is  subjected  in  Sicily  to  distillation  in  earthen  pat«  (Fig.  32). 


These  are  arranged  in  two  rows  in  fiimaces,  and  oommnnicate 
by  lateral  tnbulures  with  other  pots  which  are  placed  outside 
of  the  tumace,  and  in  which  the  sulphur  vapor  is  condensed. 

Crude  sulphur  is  thus  obtained ;  it  is  still  mixed  with  foreign 
matten,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  new  distillation.  This 
operation,  which  is  called  refining,  is  conducted  in  an  apparatus 
represented  in  Fig.  33. 

A  horisontal  cast-iron  cylinder,  A,  receives  the  melt«d  sul- 
phur from  the  vessel  C,  which  is  heated  by  the  waste  gases 
from  the  furnace,  and  which  serves  as  a  reservoir.  The  sulphur 
vapor  enters  a  large  masonry  chamber,  B,  the  floor  of  which  is 
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Bliglitly  indined  in  order  that  the  condensed  liquid  sulphnr  hmj 
flow  towards  a  tap,  H,  which  can  be  opened  as  a  necessary.  A 
damper,  R,  that  can  be  regulated  b;  an  ailiculated  wire,  per- 
mits the  cloeug  and  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder. 
The  vault  of  the  chamber  is  provided  with  a  safety-valve,  K, 
which  allows  of  the  escape  of  the  expanded  air. 

At  the  commeDcement  of  the  operation,  when  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  are  cold,  the  sulphur  condenses  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder,  which  is  known  aeJioKerto/  lulphur.  Bat  when 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  become  heated  above  the  melting- 
point  of  sulphnr,  the  vapor  condenses  into  a  liquid,  and  on 
opening  the  tap  at  H,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  vessel,  B,  from 
which  it  is  distributed  into  slightly  conical  or  cylindrical  moulds, 
where  it  solidifies.     Roll  sulphnr  is  thus  obtained. 


Fio.  88. 

IliyiiMl  PrOMltiM. — Sulphnr  is  a  lemon-yellow  solid.  It 
is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  brittle ;  it  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity.  A  stick  of  sulphur  pressetl  in  the  hand  or 
plunged  into  warm  water  produces  a  crackling  sound,  and 
finally  breaks  into  pieces ;  this  is  due  to  the  unequal  expan- 
sion from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  non-conduet- 
8* 
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ing  masB  of  sulphur,  the  dystalline  particleB  of  which  are  hut 
slightly  held  together  by  cohesion. 

The  density  of  sulphur  is  about  2.03.  At  111.5°  it  melts 
into  a  brownish-yellow,  transparent  liquid.  K  this  liquid  be 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  a  crust  forms  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  crust  be  pierced  and  the  part  still  remaining  liquid  be 
decanted,  after  removing  the  crust  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is 
found  covered  with  long,  transparent,  flexible  needles  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color.  These  crystab  are  oblique-rhombic 
prisms  having  a  density  of  1.98.  This  is  not  the  only  crystal- 
line form  assumed  by  sulphur.  K  a  solution  of  sulphur  in 
carbon  disulphide  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
right-rhombic  octahedral  crystals  are  deposited  having  a  den- 
sity of  2.05.  This  form  is  also  that  of  native  crystalliied 
sulphur. 

Sulphur  ciystallizes,  then,  in  two  distinct  forms  belonging 
to  two  distinct  crystalline  systems.  It  is  dimorphous.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  prisms  formed  by  way  of  fusion  do  not 
long  retain  their  transparence  and  their  flexibility.  When  aban- 
doned for  some  time  to  ordinary  temperatures,  they  become 
opaque  and  brittle.  They  are  then  found  to  be  traversed 
by  a  multitude  of  planes  of  cleavage,  which  are  the  faces  of 
microscopic  octahedra  similar  to  those  obtained  by  way  of 
solution. 

Reciprocally,  the  transparent  octahedral  crystals  become 
opaque  when  maintained  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of 
111° ;  they  arc  then  transformed  into  a  multitude  of  little 
crystals  of  prismatic  sulphur.  It  is  seen  that  the  two  crystal- 
line modifications  of  sulphur  can  be  transformed  into  each 
other.     It  is  a  curious  instance  of  dimorphism. 

Sulphur  melted  in  a  sealed  tube  will  remain  liquid  for  a 
long  time  at  temperatures  below  its  ordinary  point  of  solidifi- 
cation ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  superfusion.  When 
it  finally  solidifies,  it  crystallizes  in  voluminous  octahedra 
having  the  form  of  crystallised  native  sulphur  (Schiitien- 
berger). 

There  are  other  and  amorphous  modifications  of  sulphur. 

Experiment. — If  sulphur  he  melted  in  a  fiask,  and  the  tem- 
perature be  gradually  raised  above  its  point  of  fusion,  it  as- 
sumes a  thick  consistence  and  a  dark  color.  At  220°  it  has  a 
brown-red  color  and  is  very  thick.  If  while  in  this  state  it  be 
poured  into  cold  water,  it  is  converted  into  a  soft,  transparent, 
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browniah-jellow,  and  elastic  mass.  It  has  lost  all  crystalline 
appearance ;  it  has  become  amarphous,  and  is  now  soft  sulphur. 
When  abandoned  to  itself  for  several  days,  it  hardens,  becomes 
opaque,  and  reassumes  the  properties  of  ordinary  sulphur. 
This  change  takes  place  immediifttely  if  the  sofl  sulphur  be 
heated  to  90  or  95^ ;  is  then  accompanied  by  a  sensible  disen- 
gagement of  heat  (Regnault). 

There  are  two  modifications  of  soU  sulphur.  If  it  be  treated 
with  carbon  disolphide,  a  part  of  it  is  dissolved,  and  a  residue 
remains.  The  soluble  part  constitutes  soluble  soft  sulphur; 
the  residue  is  insoluble  soft  sulphur  (Ch.  Sainte-Claire  Deville). 
In  recently-sublimed  flowers  of  sulphur  the  sulphur  exists  in 
the  amorphous  condition. 

Sulphur  boils  at  440^ ;  its  vapor  is  red.  At  500^  it  has  a 
density  of  6.654  (Dumas).  Towards  1000^  its  density  is  only 
about  one-third  as  great.  According  to  H.  Deville  and  Troost, 
tbe  vapor  density  of  sulphur,  determined  at  860°  and  reduced 
by  calculation  to  0^,  is  2.22.  Compared  to  hydrogen,  this 
density  is  equal  to  32,  which  is  the  normal  density  of  sulphur 
vapor,  and  gives  its  atomic  weight.  If  1  volume  of  hydrogen 
weighs  1,  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  weighs  32 ;  the  latter 
figure  is  therefore  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur. 

But  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  point  of  ebullition 
the  vapor  density  of  sulphur  is  6.6,  or  three  times  greater  than 
at  860^  ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  sulphur 
docs  not  assume  the  true  gaseous  state  below  a  temperature  of 
860°. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  a  little  more  soluble  in  ether  and  benzine.  Its  best 
solvent  is  carbon  disulphide. 

Chinnieal  Properties. — Sulphur  possesses  energetic  affini- 
ties. It  combines  directly  with  a  great  number  of  the  other 
elements.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  combustible,  burning 
with  a  blue  fiame.  Its  combustion  in  air  or  oxygen  produces 
sulphurous  oxide. 

Sulphur  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  carbon,  and  with  very  many  of  the 
metaJs.  Iron  and  copper  bum  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur.  The 
sulphides  thus  formed  generally  possess  the  atomic  constitution 
of  the  corresponding  oxides.  Thus,  the  compound  of  sulphur 
and  carbon,  carbon  disulphide,  is  analogous  to  carbonic  add 
gas.     This  analogy  is  maintained  between  a  great  number  of 
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oxygen  and  Bulphnr  compounds,  u  will  be  seen  hy  the  foUow- 
ing  examples : 


H'O  w«t*r. 

H'S  hydrogen  lutpbida. 
KOH  poUealum  hjrdrale. 
K&H  DDturiuiD  aulphj-dnta. 
cot  ou-bon  dioxide. 
CS>  corbon  diiulphide. 


K'»  puuuium  monotulpaiu 
BsOWiam  monoxide. 

K'CO*  poUHium  nrboDklr. 


SULPHYDRIC  ACID,  OR  HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE. 

DBiiallj  oompured  to  air 1.191 

Densit;  oompared  lo  hydrogea IT. 

UolHulu  weight  H>3 =34. 

This  gaa,  known  also  as  snlphnretted  hydrt^n,  was  disooY- 
eiod  bj  Meyer  and  RoueUe,  and  studied  by  Scheelc,  in  1777, 
and  by  Bcrthollet. 

Preparation. — Hydrogen   snlpbide  may  be  prepared  by 


gently  beating  antimony  trisulphido  in  h  flask  wiUi  bydrochlo- 
no  acid  (F^.  'M).     The  gas  is  first  passed  through  a  wash- 
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botde,  B,  oontaining  a  little  water,  and  may  then  be  collected 
over  the  paeumatic  troagh. 

The  reaction  wbich  talcefl  place  ia  expressed  by  the  fallowing 

Sb'S*        +        6HCI        =        28bCI'     +     SB'S 

ABrlvooJ  lilnlphlda.       B}dRicliloi)G  uU.       ABllmunj  trkhlorlda. 

The  gu  is  generally  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  tbe 
reaction  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  ferrous  sulphide.    The 
operation  requires  no  heat,  and  the  reaction  is  as  follows : 
FeS        +       H-SO*      =       FeSO*      +      H'S 

rMTmHlpliiiU.  Solpbiiricukl,  Fimn*  anliihUa. 

As  hydrogen  sulphide  is  lately  used  in  the  laboratory,  the 
mpparatns  represented  in  Pig.  36  in  eooTenient  for  its  ready 
{nvduction.     It  ts  oompoeed  of  two  targe  bottles,  of  which  the 


loweT  Kpertnres  are  connected  by  a  lai^  caontohoac  tube.  In 
one  of  these  bottles  is  placed  a  layer  of  broken  glass  or  coke, 
which  is  not  attacked  fay  sulphuric  acid ;  upon  this  is  placed 
the  ferrous  sulphide  in  fragments.  The  neck  of  this  bottle  is 
dosed  by  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  glass  tube  bcsriug  a 
Htop-cock.  The  second  bottle  is  nearly  filled  with  dilate  sul- 
phuric add.  The  stop-cock  of  the  first  bottle  being  opened, 
the  sniphuric  add  enters  until  it  attains  the  same  level  in  both 
bottles,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  fcrrooK  snlphido  the  reac- 
tion eonunenoes  and  hydrogen  sulphide  b  disengaged.     If  the 
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stop-oock  be  closed,  the  continueci  evolution  of  gas  drives  the 
liquid  back  into  the  second  bottle,  until  the  disengagement  of 
gas  ceases,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  sulphuric  acid  no 
longer  touches  the  ferrous  sulphide.  The  first  bottle  then 
serves  as  a  reservoir  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  containing  the  gas 
under  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  can  be  increased  by  elevating  the  second  bottle.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  current  of  the  gas,  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the 
stop-cock,  and  the  flow  can  be  regulated  at  will. 

Fhysioal  Properties. — Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  colorless  gas. 
It  has  a  penetrating  odor  of  putrid  eggs.  Under  a  pressure  of 
17  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  transparent,  strongly  refract- 
ing liquid,  having  a  density  of  about  0.91.  At  —-85.5°  this 
liquid  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  (Faraday).  Hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  soluble  in  water.  At  0^,  one  vdume  of  water 
dissolves  4.37  volumes;  at  10^,  3.58  volumes;  and  at  20^, 
2.90  volumes. 

CompoBitioii. — 2  volumes  of  hydrogen  sulphide  contain  2 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapor. 

If  a  given  volume  of  this  gas  be  introduced  into  a  bent  tube 
over  mercury  (Fig.  22),  and  a  morsel  of  tin  be  then  introduced 
and  heated  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
decomposed  ;  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  tin,  and  the  hy- 
drogen is  set  free.  Afler  cooling,  the  latter  gas  occupies  a 
volume  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  at  first 
contained. 

If,  then,  from  the  vapor  density  of  hydrogen  salphide  =17 
we  lubtraot  the  density  of  hydrogen ss    1 

we  find  the  number 16 

which  represents  half  the  density  of  sulphur  vapor. 

It  is  hence  concluded  that  one  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
contains  half  a  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  to  one  volume  of  hy- 
drogen. 

It  is  also  seen  that  hydrogen  sulphide  has  exactly  the  same 
chemical  constitution  as  vapor  of  water. 

H*0  =  2  volumes  or  one  molecule  of  vapor  of  water. 

H'S  =  2  volumes  or  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  analogy  between  sulphur  and  oxygen  is  here  manifested 
in  a  striking  manner.  One  atom  of  each  of  these  elements 
requires  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  both  oxygen  and  sulphur  are  diatomic  elements. 
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Chttmical  Ptoperties. — Hydrogen  sulphide  is  combustible, 
burning  with  a  bluish  flame.  The  products  of  its  complete 
combustion  are  water  and  sulphurous  oxide.  When  mixed 
with  one  and  a  half  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it  explodes  on 
the  application  of  a  flame  or  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark. 

H*S      +      0»     =      S0«      +      H'O 

Two  volttmM.    Three  Tulamra.    Two  Tulumes.       Two  Tulumos. 

When  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  insufficient,  the  combustion 
is  incomplete  and  sulphur  is  deposited. 

In  the  presence  of  water,  this  oxidation  takes  place  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  occasioning  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  In  the 
presence  of  moisture  and  porous  matters  it  goes  further,  sul- 
phuric acid  being  formed. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  has  a  feeble  acid  reaction ;  it  changes 
blue  litmus  to  a  wine-red  color.  When  it  reacts  with  potassium 
hydrate,  water  and  potassium  sulphydrate  are  formed. 

|}S      +     |}0     =       |}S      +    Hfo 

Bydrogui  •ttlphlda.    Fotatriaiii  bydnte.    Fote^nm  ralpbydrmte. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  hydrogen  sulphide, 
combining  with  its  hydrogen.  When  these  bodies  are  di^,  the 
action  is  energetic,  and  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  excess 
of  the  element  employed.  If  water  be  present,  the  sulphur 
is  set  at  liberty. 

Bodies  rich  in  oxygen  readily  decompose  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Experiments. — 1.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid 
be  poured  into  a  jar  filled  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  gas  is 
instantly  inflamed.  The  nitric  acid  gives  up  oxygen,  water  is 
formed,  sulphur  is  set  free,  and  abundant  red  fumes  appear  at 
the  same  time. 

2.  K  four  volumes  of  hydrogen  sulphide  be  mixed  with  two 
volumes  of  sulphurous  oxide  over  the  mercury-trough,  a  deposit 
of  sulphur  is  at  once  formed. 

2H»S        +        SO'    =    2H«0    -f    3S 

Bydrofm  talphide.     Salphnmus  oxide.        Water.  Sulphur. 

(4  ToluDice.)  (2  Tolumee.) 

Hydrogen  sulphide  decomposes  a  great  number  of  metallic 
solutions,  forming  insoluble  sulphides,  which  are  precipitated. 

EmerimenU. — 1.  If  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  or  cupric  sulphate,  a  brown 
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precipitate  of  cupric  sulphide  is  formed.      The  relustion  is 
expressed  hy  the  following  equation : 

CuSO    +     H'S    ==     CuS     +     H'SO* 

Gapric  BQlpbate.  Cupric  sulphide.    Salpliurtc  acid. 

2.  By  an  analogous  reaction,  a  solution  of  plumhic  acetate, 
or  a  paper  impregnated  with  that  salt,  is  at  once  blackened  by 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  acts  as  a  poison  if  inhaled  in  large 
quantities  or  for  any  length  of  time. 

HYDROGEN  PERSULPHIDE. 

This  compound,  discovered  by  Thenard,  is  analogous  to  hy- 
drogen dioxide.  It  is  prepared  by  pouring,  drop  by  drop,  a 
solution  of  calcium  disulphide  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

CaS«       +       2HC1       =       CaCl«       +       H*S' 

CBldum  disulphide.    Hydrochloric  acid.     Osldum  chloride.    Hydrogen  disulphide. 

Hydrogen  disulphide  is  formed  and  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  having  a  disa- 
greeable, irritating  odor.  Towards  60  or  70°  it  decomposes 
rapidly  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur. 

H»S'  =  H»S  +  S 

This  decomposition  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

Hofmann  attributes  to  this  body  the  formula  H'S'.  He  has 
obtained  a  compound  of  this  sulphide  with  an  alkaloid,  stiych- 
nine,  the  analysis  of  which  has  led  him  to  conclude  that  there 
are  three  atoms  of  sulphur  in  a  molecule  of  the  persulphide  of 
hydrogen. 

OXYGEN  ACIDS  OF  SULPHUR. 

1.  Sulphur  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen : 

a  1  ,  .J      aril  f  Bulphurous  anhydride  or 

Sulphurous    oxide    SO'  <       *^ ,  i       j-     •  j 
^  (     sulphur  dioxide. 

Sulphuric     oxide      S0»  ]  ^'P^^r   f?''^^"**^   "' 
^  (      sulphur  tnoxide. 

•D       II,-        -J    os/M  I  recently    discovered    by 
Pereulphunc  ozidc  S'O'  }     Berthelot 
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2.  6j  oombining  with  a  molecale  of  water,  these  oxides  are 
oonveited  into  the  corresponding  acids. 

SO*  +  H*0  =  H'SO*  sulphurous  acid. 
SO*  +  H*0  =  H«SO*  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  There  are  two  other  important  acids  of  sulphur,  hypo- 
sulphurous  and  hyposulphuric  acids.  The  former  may  be  con- 
sidered as  sulpho-sulphuric  acid,  that  is,  sulphuric  acid  in 
which  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  sulphur. 

H'SO*  sulphuric  acid. 

H*(SO*)S  sulpho-sulphuric  or  hyposulphurous  acid. 

Hyposulphuric  acid  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the 
addition  of  sulphurous  oxide  to  sulphuric  acid. 

S0«  +  H'SO*  =  H«S'0*  hyposulphuric  acid. 

4.  These  are  not  the  only  known  sulphur  acids. 
Hyposulphuric  acid,  which  is  called  also  dithionic  acid,  is 

the  first  of  a  series  of  acids,  each  of  which  contains  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  6  atoms  of  oxygen,  the  number  of  sulphur  atoms 
regularly  increasing.  This  series  is  called  the  ihionic  series. 
The  following  is  the  nomenclature  and  composition  of  the 
acids: 

H'S'O'  dithionic,  hyposulphuric  acid. 

H*S'0*  trithionic  acid. 

H'SK)'  tetrathionic  acid. 

H*S^O*  pentathionic  acid. 

5.  SchtitKuberger  has  recently  made  known  a  new  sulphur 
add,  which  he  has  named  hydrosulphurous  acid,  and  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sine  upon  sulphurous  acid,  as  will  be 
described  farther  on.  The  composition  of  this  acid  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula 

H'SO*. 

There  is  an  interesting  relation  between  this  acid  and  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric  adds. 

H'SO'  hydrosulphurous  acid. 

H'SO*  sulphurous  acid  (not  yet  isolated). 

H*SO*  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHUROUS  OXIDE. 

Density  oomparvd  to  air 2.234 

Denaitj  eompared  to  hydrogen .32. 

Moleenlar  weight  SO* i-S4. 

■  9 
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SolphnroDS  oxide  or  BolphuroiiB  acid  gaa  m&j  be  prepared 
by  dcKMinposing  sulphuric  acid  with  copper.  The  metal  io 
email  clippings  and  the  acid  are  introduced  into  a  flask  fitted 


with  ft  deliTery-tnbe  (Fig.  36);  heat  is  applied  and  the  gas 
collected  over  the  mercury-trough.  The  reaction  which  takes 
place  is  eipreeeed  by  the  following  equation : 

Cu     -(-     2H'S0*    =    CuSO*    +     2H*0    +    SO" 

Oiqiwr.         BulphBTlc  Mid.       Cnpi4c  inlpbin. 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water  is  often  needed  in 
the  laboratory.  It  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  rcdudiqj 
sulphuric  acid  by  charcoal ;  the  products  of  the  reaction  are 
water,  and  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

2H»S0'    +     C    =    2H'0    +     280"    +     CO" 

Salptaarteuhl.  Dubm  diatUr. 

The  mixed  gas  is  passed  through  a  aeriee  of  bottles  contain- 
ing water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphurous  oxide,  but  takes  up 
only  an  inRignificant  quantity  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Fhyneal  Properties. — Sulphur  dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas 
having  a  pungent,  Buffocating  odor.  It  is  readily  liquefied  by 
being  led  into  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
It  condenses  at  ordinary  tcnipemturos,  under  a  pressure  of 
about  two  atmospheres.  The  liquid  has  a  density  of  1.45  ;  it 
boils  at  — 10°,  and  produces  greiit  cold  by  its  evaporation  ;  on 
this  account  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ice,  and  in  other 
cases  where  intense  cold  is  required.     — 73°  may  be  obtained 
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by  the  eyaporation  of  liquid  salphurous  acid  aided  by  double- 
acting  pumps  (Raoul  Pictet). 

Water  at  0^  dissolves  79.9  times  its  volume  of  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  only  39.4  volumes  at  20^. 

IkcpertmentB, — 1.  If  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  contained 
in  a  porcelain  capsule  be  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  liquid 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  latter  be  favored 
by  directing  a  rapid  current  of  air  over  its  surface,  the  mercury 
is  froien  into  a  solid  button. 

2.  When  liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  poured  into  not  too  great 
a  quantity  of  water,  a  part  of  it  is  dissolved,  but  the  excess 
absorbs  heat  from  the  mass  of  liquid,  volatilizes  suddenly,  and 
the  water  is  frosen. 

Cfliemioal  Properties. — Sulphurous  oxide  is  not  decom- 
posed by  heat.  It  is  incombustible,  and  extinguishes  burning 
bodies. 

Its  most  striking  property  is  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  If  a 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  one  volume 
of  oxygen  be  passed  through  a  tube  containing  slightly  heated 
spongy  platinum,  the  two  gases  combine,  forming  sulphuric 
oxide  (Kuhlmann). 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  oxide  in  water  slowly  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  admitted 
thai  the  aqueous  solution  contains  the  veritable  sulphurous  acid. 

H'SO"      +      0    =     H»SO* 

Salphuroat  add.  Salphoric  actd. 

Sulphurous  acid  reduces  a  great  number  of  oxidized  bodieSi 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  takes  the  oxygen  from  iodic  acid, 
setting  fr^e  the  iodine ;  but  the  latter  disappears  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  and  hydriodic 
adds  being  formed. 

H«SO»  -f  H»0  -f  P  =  H»SO*  -f  2HI 

It  decolorizes  the  purple  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
forming  manganese  sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate.  It  con- 
verts anenic  acid  into  arsenious  acid.  It  combines  directly 
with  lead  dioxide,  forming  lead  sulphate. 

PbO*    +     SO*    =    PbSO* 

L««id  dioxide.  Lead  •nlphate. 

Chlorine  will  unite  directly  with  sulphurous  oxide.  If  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  oxide  be 
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exposed  to  sunlight,  the  two  gases  combine,  forming  a  liquid 
having  a  suffocating  odor.  It  is  gulphuryl  chloride.  Its  den- 
sity is  1.66,  and  its  boiling-point  is  77^.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  sulphur  triozide  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  b  replaced 
by  two  atoms  of  chlorine. 

SO*  ==  (S0')"0  sulphuryl  oxide  or  sulphuric  oxide. 
SO'CP  =  (SO'/'CP  sulphuryl  chloride. 

In  these  reactions  in  which  the  sulphurous  oxide  combines 
directly  with  either  one  atom  of  oxygen  or  two  atoms  of  chlorine, 
it  plays  the  part  of  an  element ;  it  is  a  compound  radtcaiy  and 
this  radical  is  diatomic^  because  it  unites  with  two  atoms  of  the 
moTiatomtc  element  chlorine,  or  with  one  atom  of  the  diatomic 
element  oxygen,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  chlorine. 

In  the  formulae  given,  the  diatomicity  is  expressed  by  the 
accents  ". 

Sulphurous  acid  bleaches  various  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters. A  bouquet  of  violets  or  a  rose  is  bleached  in  a  few  minutes 
by  a  solution  of  sulphurous  oxide. 

Sulphurous  oxide  is  employed  in  the  arts  to  bleach  wool. 

HYDRO-SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

H«SO* 

While  sulphurous  acid  reduces  a  number  of  bodies,  it  is  in 
its  turn  reduced  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  its  aqueous  solution. 
A  yellow  liquid  is  thus  obtained  which  energetically  bleaches 
indigo  and  litmus  solutions  (Sch'dnbein).  Schiitzenberger  has 
shown  that  the  liquid  gifled  with  these  properties  contains  the 
zinc  salt  of  a  new  acid,  which  he  has  named  hydrosulphurous. 
This  acid  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  sul- 
phurous oxide.  The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equations: 

H'SO*      +       Zn    =    ZnSO»    -f     H« 

Salphorons  acid.  Zinc.  Zinc  ■alphite. 

SO*      +      H«      =      H*SO* 

Sulphurona  oxide.  HydrosolpliunMis  add. 

When  this  liquid  is  treated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  gives  a  liquor  of  a  dark  orange-yellow  color,  having  ener- 
getic bleaching  powers.  It  then  contains  hydrosulphurous 
acid.     It  soon  becomes  clouded  and  deposits  sulphur.     This 
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acid  is  not  stable,  but  its  acid  sodium  salt  is  more  so ;  the  latter 
has  the  composition  NaHSO'.  It  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  being  converted  into  sodium  acid  sulphite. 

NaHSO*  +  O  =  NaHSC 

This  oxidation  is  also  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain metallic  salts,  such  as  those  of  copper,  mercury,  and  lead. 
In  this  case  the  metal  is  reduced  and  precipitated,  and  the 
hydrosulphitc  is  decomposed,  yielding  sulphurous  oxide. 

NaHSO*     +     CuSO      =     NaHSO*  +  SO*  +   Cu 

Sodium  hytlnMulpltUe.    Ciipric  ralphate.     Sodiuiii  acid  sulplmte. 

Sodium  acid  hydrosulphitc  may  be  obtained  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  a  solution  of  sodium  acid  sulphite.  In  this  case  the 
hydrogen,  which  would  otherwise  be  dbengaged  at  the  negative 
pole,  accomplishes  the  reduction. 

NaHSO*  +  ff  =  NaHSO*  +  WO 


SULPHUR  TRIOXIDE,  OR  SULPHURIC  OXIDE. 

(sulphuric  anhydride.) 

Vapor  deniitj  compared  to  hydrogen 40. 

Molecular  weight  SO^ =»  80. 

Sulphur  trioxide  is  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  sul- 
phurous oxide  in  the  presence  of  finely-divided  platinum. 

It  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  Aiming  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
retort ;  vapors  are  given  off  which,  when  condensed  in  a  re- 
ceiver surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  solidify  into  a  white 
mass,  having  a  fibrous  appearance  and  a  silky  lustre. 

Sulphur  trioxide  boils  at  a  temperature  between  30  and  35^. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  produces  white  ftimes  in  the  air 
by  condensing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  Its  most  striking 
property  is  its  affinity  for  water ;  when  thrown  into  that  liquid, 
it  becomes  hydrated  with  such  ener^  that  a  portion  of  the 
water  is  suddenly  vaporized,  and  a  hissing  noise  is  produced 
similar  to  that  heard  on  plunging  a  red-hot  iron  into  water. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  formed  by  the  reaction. 

SO*  +  H«0  =  H'SO* 
9» 
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SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Molecular  weight  HSSO« =98. 

This  acid,  which  has  been  known  for  centuries,  was  fonnerly 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  now  consumed  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  extensive  apparatus  known  as  leaden  chambers.  Sul- 
phurous oxide  is  conducted  into  these  chambers,  where  it 
meets  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is  oxidised. 

SCP    +     2HN0»    =    H«SO*    +     2N0» 

Mitric  add.  Nitrogeo  peroxide. 

The  products  of  the  first  reaction  are  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitrogen  peroxide  (red  vapors) ;  but  the  latter  is  decomposed 
by  steam,  which  is  injected  into  the  chamber ;  nitric  acid  is 
r^enerated  and  nitrogen  dioxide  is  formed. 

3N0»    +    H«0    =    2HN0»    +    NO 

Nitrogen  peroxide.  Niirogea  dioxide. 

But  the  nitrogen  dioxide  is  not  lost ;  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  chamber,  and  is  reconverted 
into  nitrogen  peroxide. 

NO  +  0  =  N0» 

The  latter  is  again  decomposed  into  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen 
dioxide  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  sulphurous  oxide  which 
continually  arrives  in  the  chamber  always  encounters  nitric 
acid,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
continuous  operation,  which  theoretically  leaves  no  re8idue, 
and  permits  of  the  conversion  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  sul- 
phurous oxide  into  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  really  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  continually  absorbed  and 
given  up  by  the  nitrogen  dioxide,  which  effects  the  oxidation 
of  the  sulphurous  oxide ;  the  nitric  acid  is  the  direct  agent, 
and  the  nitrogen  dioxide  is  intermediate,  for  it  is  the  vehicle 
for  the  transfer  of  the  oxygen. 

Fig.  37  represents  a  section  of  a  series  of  leaden  chambers 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur  is  burned  in  two  furnaces,  AA,  and  the  heat  gen- 
erated is  employed  to  boil  the  water  contained  in  the  boilers 
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above  the  flame,  the  steam  being  distributed  to  the  chambers 
by  the  pipes  c  d.  The  sulphurous  oxide,  together  with  a 
great  excess  of  air,  passes  through  the  pipes  BB  into  a  leaden 
drum,  C.  A  thin  layer  of  sulphuric  acid  charged  with  nitrous 
products  trickles  over  the  inclined  shelves  in  the  drum.  The 
gases  pass  first  into  the  chamber  C,  then  into  D,  where  they 
meet  with  nitric  acid,  which  falls  in  thin  layers  over  a  double 
cascade,  ££,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  large  surface  for 
the  action  of  the  sulphurous  oxide.  The  sulphuric  acid  which 
is  formed  in  this  chamber  is  charged  with  nitrous  products ;  it 
is  therefore  allowed  to  flow  by  the  inclined  tube  F  into  the 
chamber  C,  where  it  encounters  an  excess  of  sulphurous  oxide, 
and  which  is  called  the  denitrifier.  The  sulphurous  oxide,  the 
excess  of  air,  and  the  nitrogen  peroxide  pass  from  D  into  the 
large  chamber  HH,  into  which  steam  is  projected  by  several 
jets.  Here  the  larger  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  reaction  is  completed  in  another  chamber.  In 
the  engraving  the  last  two  chambers  are  not  fully  represented. 
The  gases  from  the  last  chamber  enter  a  refrigerator,  in  which 
the  condensation  takes  place ;  they  are  lastly  conducted  into  a 
leaden  column,  R,  filled  with  coke  which  is  kept  saturated 
with  sulphuric  acid  by  a  thin  stream  from  the  reservoir  0. 
This  acid  completely  absorbs  the  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  descends 
by  the  tube  ba  into  the  reservoir  t,  situated  near  the  furnace. 
As  soon  as  this  reservoir  is  full,  the  stop-cock  r  is  closed,  and 
/  is  opened ;  the  pressure  of  the  steam  then  forces  the  acid 
up  into  the  reservoir  ^,  which  feeds  the  first  drum.  The  gas 
which  escapes  from  the  last  column,  which  is  known  as  Qay- 
Lussac's  column,  consists  of  nitrogen  charged  with  an  insig- 
nificant quantity  of  nitrous  products. 

The  acid  which  is  drawn  from  the  chambers  is  not  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  having  a  density  of  only  about  1.5.  It 
is  first  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels  until  it  becomes  strong 
enough  to  act  upon  the  lead,  and  the  concentration  is  then  fin- 
ished in  large  platinum  retorts.  The  excess  of  water  is  thus 
driven  out.  The  concentrated  acid  possesses  a  density  of 
1.842. 

In  many  manufactories  pyrites  is  burned  instead  of  sulphur. 
Sulphurous  oxide  is  produced,  and  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide 
remains. 

Petrification  of  Sulphuric  Acid, — The  sulphuric  add  of 
commerce  contains  impurities.     It  holds  in  solution  a  small 
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quantity  of  lead  sulphate,  formed  iu  the  evaporatiug  basins ;  it 
is  often  charged  with  nitrous  products,  and  sometimes  with  ar- 
senic acid,  when  the  sulphurous  oxide  employed  in  its  prepa- 
ration has  been  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  arsenical  pyrites. 
It  may  be  freed  from  these  impurities  by  distillation.  The 
nitrous  products  are  first  disengaged,  and  are  found  in  the  first 
portions  of  the  distillate,  which  must  be  rejected.  Pure  su]« 
phuric  acid  then  passes ;  the  lead  sulphate  and  arsenic  acid 
remain  in  the  retort  with  the  last  portions  of  the  acid,  which 
must  not  be  distilled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  a  glass  retort  connected 
with  a  cooled  receiver.  The  retort  should  be  heated  laterally 
by  an  annular  flame  so  that  explosive  evolution  of  vapor  may 
be  avoided,  and  it  is  well  to  introduce  some  platinum  wires  with 
the  acid,  and  to  cover  the  retort  with  a  sheet-iron  hood. 

Coiistitation  of  Sidphnric  Acid. — Since  oxygen  combines 
directly  with  sulphurous  oxide  to  form  sulphuric  oxide,  the 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  sulphury  1' oxide,  SCPO. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  the  hydrate  of  this  oxide. 

S0»  -f  HK)  =  H»SO* 

The  following  experiment  indicates  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  elements  composing  this  hydrate. 

If  Bulphuryl  chloride  be  poured  into  water,  it  disappears, 
sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed. 

Salpliaryl  2  molecules  Snlpliiiric  2  molccnli^ 

dklurida.  of  water.  acid.  hydrochloric  add. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  thus  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  2 
molecules  of  water,  of  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been 
removed  by  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  replaced  by  the  group 
SO*.  It  mav  then  be  truly  said  that  sulphuric  acid  is  derived 
from  two  molecules  of  water  by  the  substitution  of  the  diatomic 
radical  (SO*)"  for  two  monatomic  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

H.OH  /'artfx"fOH 

H.OH  ^^^>   JOH 

2  molecQln  of  water.  Sulphoric  add. 

If  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  be  compared  to  that 
of  sulphoryl  chloride,  from  which  it  may  be  formed,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  both  compounds  contain  the  same  nucleus  or  radical 
SO*,  and  that  instead  of  the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  of  the 
chloride,  the  acid  contains  two  groups  OH.  The  group  OH 
is  a  residue,  as  it  were,  which  represents  a  molecule  of  water 
minus  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  which  is  called  hydroxyl. 
It  is  a  monatomic  group,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  by  the 
saturation  of  the  a&nity  of  the  diatomic  radical  sulphuryl  by 
two  monatomic  groups  hydroxyl,  which  replace  the  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  of  sulphuryl  chloride.  Williamson  has  described 
an  intermediate  compound  in  which  -the  radical  sulphuryl  is 
combined  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  OH  group. 

^{&  SO'fgj,  so-jgH 

Sulphuryl  chloridei    Sulphuryl  chlorohydrato.       Sulphuric  add. 


The  sulphur  in  sulphuric  add  is  hexcUamtc 

[O-I- 


HO-S-OH 

II 
O 

Fhyiical  Properties. — Sulphuric  acid  is  a  coloriess  oily 
liquid ;  its  density  at  1 2^  is  1 .842  (Marignac).  Its  boiling-point 
is  325^,  and  it  solidifies  at  — 3-i^,  If  it  be  crystallized  several 
times  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  part  remaining  liquid  be 
decanted  off  each  time,  the  melting-point  is  graduaUy  raised  to 
-{-10.5°,  where  it  remains  stationary.  According  to  Marignac, 
the  acid  which  solidifies  and  fuses  at  -|-10.5°  constitutes  the 
true  monohydrated  acid,  H*SO^.  At  a  temperature  about  40^ 
it  emits  some  fumes,  and  between  this  point  and  290°  it  disen- 
gages a  small  quantity  of  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide.  At  290° 
it  begins  to  boil,  but  its  boiling-point  soon  rises  to  338°,  where 
it  remains.  Such  are,  according  to  Marignac,  the  properties  of 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  this  chemist,  the 
acid  purified  by  simple  distillation,  and  boUmg  at  325°,  still 
contains  a  small  amount  of  water. 

Chemical  Properties. — When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  into  sulphurous  oxide,  oxygen  and 

H'SO*  =  SO"  +  0  +  IPO 
Many  bodies  having  an  affinity  for  oxygen  reduce  salphnrio 
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acid  by  the  aid  of  heat.     Thus  sulphur  effects  the  reduction, 
being  at  the  same  time  oxidized  to  sulphurous  oxide. 

2H'S0*  +  S  =  3S0»  +  2H'0 

We  have  already  studied  the  action  of  charcoal  and  copper 
upon  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  that  liquid,  and  we  have 
seen  that  zinc  and  iron  decompose  the  dilute  acid  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  a  sulphate. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water.  When  four 
parts  of  sulphuric  add  are  quickly  mixed  with  one  part  of 
water,  the  temperature  rises  to  above  100^.  If  the  experiment 
be  made  with  targe  quantities,  it  is  not  without  danger,  and  re- 
quires prudence  lest  part  of  the  acid  be  projected  from  the  vessel. 

ExptrimenU. — If  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be  quickly 
added  to  one  part  of  snow,  the  latter  is  immediately  liquefied 
and  a  notable  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place ;  for  the 
energy  of  the  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  water 
18  so  great  that  the  heat  produced  by  the  union  is  greater  than 
that  consumed  in  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice. 

But  if  four  parts  of  snow  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  result  is  the  reverse ;  there  is  a  lowering  of 
temperature. 

The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  manifested  in  a 
number  of  reactions.  In  the  following  it  is  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  cause  the  formation  of  the  water  it  requires : 

If  a  morsel  of  sugar  be  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  blackened  and  carbonized  in  a  few  minutes.  The  sugar 
contains  no  water  already  formed,  but  independently  of  carbon 
it  contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  necessary 
to  form  water,  so  that  the  latter  compound  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  carbonaceous  matter 
remains. 

This  water  which  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  with  so  much 
energy,  combines  with  the  acid  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
in  which  water  of  crystallization  combines  with  certain  salts. 
Indeed,  if  sulphuric  acid  to  which  18.3  per  cent,  of  water  has 
been  added  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0^,  large  prismatic 
crystals  are  formed,  which  remain  solid  even  at  a  temperature 
of  +7*^  or  -(-8^.  The  composition  of  these  crystals  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  H'SC)*,H*0.  They  constitute  a  dihy- 
drated  acid,  for  they  result  from  the  union  of  two  molecules 
of  water  with  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  oxide. 
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Sulphuric  acid  is  a  dibasic  acid ;  that  is,  it  contains  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  that  are  replaceable  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
metal.  This  substitution  takes  place  when  the  acid  is  treated 
with  a  hydrate,  such  as  potassium  hydrate,  or  with  an  oxide, 
such  as  lead  oxide. 

H'SO*    +    2K0H      =      K'SO*    +     2H*0 

PutMiluin  hydrate.     PotMtium  •nlphate. 

H«SO*    +    PbO    ==    PbSO*    +    H*0 

Lead  oxide.       Lead  aiilphato. 

When  saturated  with  potassium  hydrate,  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  converted  into  potassium  sulphate,  and,  in  the  salt,  two  atoms 
of  potassium  replace  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the  acid. 
In  the  case  of  the  lead  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  the  reaction, 
which  is  only  a  double  decomposition,  takes  place  so  that  a 
single  atom  of  lead  replaces  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The 
metal  lead  is  then  said  to  be  diatomic ;  that  is,  one  atom  of 
lead  is  capable  of  replacing  two  atoms  of  a  monatomic  element 
such  as  hydrogen,  and  one  atom  of  lead  is  equivalent  to  two 
atoms  of  potassium. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  following  reactions, 
which  are  also  applicable  to  the  soluble  sulphates. 

In  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate,  barium 
salts  produce  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  either  cold  or  hot  nitric  acid ;  this  precipitate  is  barium 
sulphate.  When  mixed  with  an  excess  of  charcoal  and  heated 
to  whiteness,  it  is  converted  into  barium  sulphide. 

BaSO*      +      4C      =    4C0  BaS 

Barinm  anlphate.  Oulmn  monoxide.    Barium  aulplilde. 

The  sulphide  of  barium  disengages  hydrogen  sulphide  when 
it  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  gas  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  odor  and  by  its  blackening  a  paper  impregnated 
with  lead  acetate. 

FUMING  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  can  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sulphuric  oxide. 

S0'<«« 
H'SO*  +  SO*  =  H'SH)'  =  0 

S0'< 
OH 
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It  is  a  light-brown,  oily  liquid.  At  0°  it  solidifies  into  a  leafy 
mass.  It  gives  off  white  fumes  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it 
decomposes  into  sulphuric  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  the  arts  by  the  distillation  of  ferrous  sulphate  that  has 
been  previously  transformed  into  ferric  subsulphate  by  roasting. 

This  subsulphate  is  calcined  in  stoneware  retorts;  it  gives 
off  sulphuric  oxide  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  but  as  it  is  difficult 
to  entirely  free  it  from  water  of  crystallization,  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  oxide  is  mixed  with  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
mixed  vi^rs  are  condensed  in  cooled  receivers.  The  residue 
of  the  distillation  ia  ferric  oxide,  Fe'CP. 

HYPOSULPHUROUS  OR  SULPHO-SULPHURIC 

ACID. 

H«S(SO«) 

This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  When  sodium 
hyposulphite  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  set  free  is  at  once  decomposed  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphur. 

Na«S*0»     +     H»SO*    =     Na»SO*   +   H'SO»   +   S 

flodiuiii  hypomlphlte.  Sodiam  anlpbate. 

Sodium  hyposulphite  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 

Na«SO»     +     S    =     Na»S(SO») 

Sodium  nilphito.  Sodium  hypoonlphite. 

It  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  forming  voluminous  crystals. 
HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID. 

If  filming  sulphuric  acid  represent  a  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sulphuric  oxide,  hyposulphuric  acid  can  be 
regarded  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
Bulphurous  oxide. 

SO'.H'SO*  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
SC.H'SO  hyposulphuric  acid. 

FreparatioiL — Hyposulphuric  acid  is  prepared  by  passing 
sulphurous  oxide  into  water  in  which  manganese  dioxide  is  sus- 
pended. 

280*    -f     MnO'      =      MnS'O* 

lUnguMM  dioadde.    Mangan««e  hjrposulphate. 
10 
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Manganese  hyposulphate  is  thus  formed,  and  this  is  oon- 
verted  into  barium  hjposulphate  by  a  double  decomposition 
with  barium  sulphide.  The  liquid  is  separated  from  the  man- 
ganese sulphide  by  filtration,  and  exactly  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Barium  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  the 
hyposulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid  is  then 
concentrated  in  vacuo. 

Properties. — Hyposulphuric  acid  is  a  very  acid,  syrupy 
liquid,  having  a  density  of  1.347.  It  is  not  stable ;  when 
boiled  it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  oxide. 

PERSULPHURIC  OXIDE. 

This  body  has  been  very  recently  discovered  by  Berthelot, 
who  obtained  it  in  the  pure  state  by  the  action  of  silent  elec- 
tric discharges  of  high  tension  upon  a  mixture  of  equal  vol- 
umes of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen,  both  perfectly  dry. 
Persulphuric  oxide  is  formed,  and  there  remains  a  residue  of 
oxygen. 

S'O*        +        O*        =        S'0»        +        O 

4  Tol.  •olpharona  oxide.     4  rol.  oxygen.*        Penalphuric  oxide.  OxyxeQ. 

When  pure  it  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  crystallizing 
sometimes  in  grains,  sometimes  in  thin  and  flexible  transparent 
needles.     Sometimes  it  remains  liquid. 

It  is  not  stable,  and  decomposes  spontaneously  in  about  two 
weeks.  When  heated,  it  decomposes  rapidly  into  sulphuric 
oxide  and  oxygen. 

S'0»        =        2S0»        +        0 

Peranlpharic  oxide.        Sulphuric  oxide. 

Water  dissolves  it  with  production  of  dense  fumes  and  a 
brisk  effervescence  due  to  the  disengagement  of  oxygen.  The 
liquid  then  contains  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  same  time  a  small 
quantity  of  persulphuric  acid,  H'S'O*,  or  HSO*,  is  formed, 
which  soon  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen. 

This  persulphuric  acid,  which  is  very  unstable,  would  be 
analogous  to  permanganic  acid ;  its  formation  is  expressed  by 
the  following  equation : 

S»0»  +  H*0  =  2HS0* 


SELENIUM  AND  TELLURIUM.  Ill 

Aooording  to  Berthelot,  persnlpburic  acid  is  fonned  by  the 
electrolysis  of  concentrated  solutions  of  snlpburic  acid.  It 
would  also  be  fonned  by  the  care^l  addition  of  a  solution 
of  bydrogen  dioxide  to  sulpburic  acid  sligbtly  dUuted  witb 
water. 

2H'S0*  -f  0  =  H»0  +  2HS0* 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  formula  HSO  represents 
tbe  composition  of  a  molecule  of  persulpburic  acid.  It  is  pos- 
sible tbat  this  formula  must  be  doubled  as  indicated  above. 
At  present  this  point  cannot  be  decided. 


SELENIUM  AND  TELLURIUM. 

These  two  rare  elements  present  a  great  analogy  to  sulphur. 

Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  certain  Swedish 
pyrites.  Like  sulphur,  selenium  has  two  allotropic  forms,  one 
crystalline,  the  other  vitreous  and  amorphous.  The  crystalline 
variety  begins  to  melt  above  217°,  but  liquefies  only  at  250° 
(Regnault) ;  after  rapid  cooling  it  solidifies  into  a  dark-brown 
mass.  Its  density  is  4.8  when  crystallized,  and  4.3  when  vit- 
reous. When  heated  in  the  air  to  a  temperature  above  its 
melting-point  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  being 
converteMl  into  selenious  oxide,  SeO*.  When  sulphurous  acid 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  selenious  oxide  the  latter  is  reduced, 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  and  the  selenium  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  brown -red  flakes.  Its  compound  with  hydrogen 
is  a  colorless  gas  having  a  fetid  and  irritating  odor. 

Tellurium  is  still  more  rare  than  selenium ;  it  occurs  com- 
bined with  gold  and  other  metals  in  certain  minerals  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungaiy,  and  also  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  gold 
region  in  the  United  States.  It  has  the  external  appearance 
and  the  lustre  of  a  metal.  Its  color  is  silverv-white ;  its  den- 
sity 6.25.  It  melts  at  about  500^,  and  can  be  volatilized  at  a 
white  heat  in  a  curront  of  hydrogen.  It  has  a  great  tendency 
to  CTTstallize.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with  a  green- 
ish-blue flame,  forming  tellurious  oxide,  TeO'.  Its  compound 
with  hydrogen  is  a  gas  having  an  odor  analogous  to  that  of 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  following  table  shows  the  analogy  between  the  principal 
compounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium : 
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H'S 
Hjdngen  nlphlde. 

SO' 

SnlpbnroiUDIIdB. 

SO" 

Sulphuric  uildUL 

[H'SO'l 

auTphurfui  icM. 

H'SCC 

Snlpboric  add. 


H'Se 

HTe 

SeO' 

TeO' 

[SeO*] 

TeCC 

H'SeO" 

HTeO" 

BalHildu  icld. 

H'ScO* 

HTeO* 

Mgqiould. 

T>)liiriDiieiiL 

CHLORINE. 

Denalty  eompired  to  air 

Chlorine  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  and  waa  Grat 
recognised  an  an  element  bj  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenanl  in  1809, 
and  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1810. 

Pr^tantum.— -One  part  of  manganese  dioxide  in  coarse 
powder  and  aix  parU  of  common  hydrochloric  add  are  intro- 

0 


duced  into  a  flask  fitted  with  a  aafety-tnbe  and  delivery-tube 
(Fig.  38).    The  reaction  begins  in  the  cold ;  chloriDe  gaa  is 
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disen^t^ed,  and  may  be  collected  over  salt  water.  Ab  soon  as 
the  diseng^ement  of  gas  diminisheB,  it  ma;  be  re-established 
by  (he  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  collect  the  gas  by  dry  displacement, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  pure  and  dry  by  being  conducted 
through  a  vrash-bottle  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
a  tube  conbuning  calcium  chloride,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
It  is  then  passed,  by  means  of  a  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
into  a  diy  jar.  The  chlorine  being  heaTiet-  than  the  air,  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and  gradually  drives  out  the  ur, 
and  the  uniform  greenish  color  of  the  whole  of  the  gas  in  the 
jar  indicates  when  the  latter  is  completely  filled. 

If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water, 
the  gas  may  be  passed  through  a  seriee  of  Wolff's  bottles  con- 


rc^ 


taining  water,  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  being  rejected, 
sen-ing  merely  to  wash  the  gas  (Fig.  39). 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  preparation  of  chlo- 
rine is  a  double  decomposition  between  the  manganese  dioxide 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Water'and  manganese  chloride 
are  formed,  and  chlorine  is  set  iree. 

MnO"        +       4HC1     =  2H'0  +     MnCI'     +      CI' 

liu0HiiH  dlalldr.       Hjdroahlorie  uU.  Muituai  cktarid*. 

RiTsioftl  PropertiM. — Chlorine  is  a  greenbh-yellow  gas 
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haviDg  a  strong  and  suffocating  odor.  A  litre  of  this  gaa 
weighs  3.16  gr.  It  maj  he  liquefied  at  15°  b;  a  prcsBurc  of 
fonr  atmospheres.  A  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  may  easily 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Some  crystala  of  chlorine  hydrate  are  introduced  into  a  tube 
of  thick  glaas  closed  at  one  end  and  bent  tn  the  middle ;  the 
other  end   is   then    hermetically 
sealed  at  the   blast-lamp.      The 
branch  containing  the  crystala  is 
then  heated  in  a  water-bath,  while 
the  other  branch  is  cooled  in  a 
freezing  mixture  (Fig.  40).    The 
hydrate   of    chlorine   breaks    up 
into  water  and  chlorine,  and  the 
.  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  discn- 
i  gaged,  and  coodenscs  by  its  own 
^  .        presBiuv  into  a  deep-yellow  liquid, 

Fio,  40,  which  collects  ia  the  cooler  limb 

of  the  tube  (Faraday). 
Chemical  Fropotiea.— One  volume  of  water  at  8"  dissolves 
3  volumes  of  chlorine  -,  at  17°,  2.42  volumes.  The  saturated 
solution  has  a  yellow  color.  When  it  is  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
tore  of  0°,  it  deposits  ciystala  containing  27.7  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  and  72.3  per  cent,  of  water,  and  constituting  a  hydrate 
of  chlorine  corresponding  to  the  formula  CP  -\-  10H*O  (Fara- 
day). 

Chlorine  possesses  powerful  affinities.  It  unites  directly 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  other  elemeaU,  and  the  com- 
bination frequently  takes  place  with  such  energy  that  luminous 
heat  is  produced. 


£xperimenf». — If  powdered  antimony  or  arsenic  be  sprinkled 
nto  a  jar  containing  dry  chlorine,  each  particle  of  the  black 
powder  bums  with  a  bright  spark  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  atmos- 


phere of  chlorine,  producing  thick,  white  fumes  of  antimony 
or  arsenic  chloride  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  a  morsel  of  phoaphoniB,  contained  in  a  deflagrating  Rpoon, 
he  plunged  into  a  jar  of  chlorine,  the  phoephormi  melts  and 
inflamca  spontancouslv,  and  the  sides  of  the  jar  become  covered 
with  a  yellow,  crystalline  deposit  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 

But  the  affinity  of  chlorine  is  most  strikingly  manifested  by 
its  action  on  hydn^en  and  hydrogen  compounds. 
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When  a  lighted  taper  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  equal  toI- 
umes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  the  two  gases  unite  instantly 
and  explosively.  Such  a  mixture  will  also  explode  violently 
on  being  exposed  to  direct  sunlight ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  may 
even  be  replaced  by  the  flame  of  magnesium  or  that  of  carbon 
disulphide. 

So  great  is  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  that  it  de- 
composes all  hydrogen  compounds,  except  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  slowly 
decomposes  that  liquid  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  com- 
bining with  the  hydrogen  and  setting  the  oxygen  at  liberty. 

If  a  tube  filled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  be 
inverted  over  the  pneumatic  trough  and  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light, small  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  to  rise  through  the  liquid 
and  collect  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  This  is  the  oxygen  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  the  water. 

At  a  red  heat,  the  vapor  of  water  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
chlorine ;  hydrogen  sulphide  gives  up  its  hydrogen  to  chlorine 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

All  organic  substances  contain  hydn^n ;  they  are  therefore 
generally  modified,  and  often  destroyed  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 
Coloring  matters  of  organic  origin  are  bleached. 

Experimeiii, — If  a  solution  of  chlorine  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  litmus,  sulphate  of  indigo,  or  ink,  the  intense  colors 
peculiar  to  these  substances  disappear,  giving  place  to  a  pale 
yellow  or  brown  tint.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  more  or  less 
profound  decomposition  which  these  coloring  matters  undergo 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  hydro- 
gen in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  bleaching  property  of  chlorine  is  of  great  service  in  the 
arts. 

A  wax  taper  will  bum  in  chlorine  gas  with  a  red,  smoky 
flame.  The  hydrogen  of  the  wax  combines  with  the  chlorine, 
while  the  carbon  is  set  free  as  smoke.  A  piece  of  paper  satu- 
rated with  oil  of  turpentine  takes  fire  spontaneouslv  when 
introduced  into  a  jar  of  chlorine,  producing  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  ;  the  turpentine  contains  only  carbon  and  hydrogen  the 
latter  is  attacked  by  the  chlorine,  the  former  being  set  free. 

Chlorine  is  also  an  efficacious  disinfectant.  It  decomposes 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  destroys  odorous  matters  of  organic 
origin,  the  effluvia  resulting  from  putrid  fermentation,  and 
the  miasms  which   are  sometimes  diffused  in  the  air.     It 
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u  employed  to  disinfect  privys,  et«.,  and  to  pnrify  the  air  in 
oertain  epidemics. 

The  bleaching  properties  and  disinfecting  pniperliee  of 
chlorine  are  due  to  the  same  cause, — its  powerftil  affinity  for 
hydn^en. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

Dcnsitj  oompkrcd  to  tit I.S4T 

Dmiilj  oanp>r«d  to  b;dnig«D IS. 

HolMular  weight  IICI =  3U 

Hydrochloric  acid  exists  among  the  gaaeoos  products  disen- 
gaged by  volcanoes. 


FreptratlOll. — Fragments  of  fused  common  salt  are  intro- 
duced into  a  flask  Btted  with  a  safety  tube  and  dolivery-tuhe, 
like  that  for  the  preparation  of  chlonne,  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and 


BrDEOCDLOEIC  ACtD. 


T  menniij.    Sodium  add  Bolphate  remains 


m*;  be  oollected  otc 
in  the  retort. 

H'SO*     + 

In  the  arte,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  cast-imn  cylinders 
or  fiiniaces  (Ftg.  41),  at  a  high  temperature.  Under  these 
oonditionB,  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  two  mole- 
cules of  sodium  chloride,  yielding  sodium  neutral  sulphate, 
and  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid. 


H-SO*    +     2NaCI 


Na'SO*     +     2Ha 


The  hydrochloric  acid  gas  evolved  is  passed  into  stoneware 
bottles,  C,  C,  C,  containing  vator.  It  is  thus  dissolTcd, 
*nd  the  solution  obtained  constitutes  the  muriatic  acid  of  com- 

A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  prepared  in  the 
kboratory  by  paseing  the  gas  through  water  contained  in  a 
aeries  of  Wolff  bottles  enrronoded  by  cold  wat«r,  the  contents 
of  t^  first  bottle  bemg  rejected  (Fig.  42). 


Compoaitioii  of  Hydroohlorio  Acid. — The  composition  of 
this  gaa  may  be  deduced  &om  the  following  experiment : 
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1.  A  bottle,  B  (Fig.  43),  the  neck  of  which  is  adapted  by 
grinding  with  emeiy  to  the  flask  A,  is  filled  with  dry  chlorine ; 

A,  which  has  exactly  the  same  capacity  as 
the  bottle,  is  filled  with  dry  hydrogen ;  the 
two  vessels  are  then  fitted  together,  and  by 
means  of  the  ground  joint  are  hermetically 
sealed.  The  apparatus  is  now  abandoned 
for  a  time  to  difl^ise  light,  and  as  the  two 
gases  slowly  mix  they  combine.  The  union 
is  completed  by  exposing  the  apparatus  to 
direct  sunlight.  When  the  tint  of  the 
chlorine  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  two 
vessels  are  separated  under  the  surface  of 
mercury,  and  it  is  found  that  no  change  in 
volume  has  taken  place.  The  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  have  both  disappeared  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  occupies  precisely 
the  same  volume  as  the  two  primitive  gases.  Consequently  2 
volumes  of  hydrochloric  gas  contain  1  volume  of  chlorine  and 
1  volume  of  hydrogen ;  and  if  the  weight  of  one  volume  of 
hydrogen  (unity)  be  added  to  that  of  one  volume  of  chlorine 
(its  density  compared  to  hydrogen  as  unity),  the  sum  will  be 
the  weight  of  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  will  also 
represent  the  weight  of  the  molecule. 

p»rpd  to  H. 
Weight  of  1  Tolame  of  hydrogen  ....    1 
Weight  of  1  Tolame  of  chloriDe     ....  35.5 

Weight  of  2  Tolumes  of  bydrochlorio  acid 


Fio.  48. 


Beiultiet  oom- 
pared  to  Air. 
0.0693 
2.44 


36.5 


2.5093 


2.  Two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  are  passed  into  a 
bent  tube  over  mercury  (Fig.  44),  and  a  small  piece  of  sodium 

is  passed  up  into  the  bulb  and 
heated  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  The  sodium  combines 
with  the  chlorine  setting  the 
hydrogen  at  liberty,  and  afler 
the  experiment  one  volume  of 
hydrogen  remains  in  the  tube. 
Thb  second  experiment  con- 
firms the  first,  both  proving 
that  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
unit<e  in  equal  volumes,  and 
without  condensation,  to  form 


Fiu.  44. 
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hydrochloric  acid.  One  volame  of  hydrochloric  acid  contaiiM 
half  a  volume  of  hydn^n  and  half  a  volume  of  chlorine,  but 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  atoms  of  these  elements  are  divided 
into  two  in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  such  a  sup- 
position would  be  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  atoms,  which  repre- 
sent the  smallest  particles  of  an  element  that  can  exist  in  a 
compound.  It  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that  two  vol- 
umes of  chlorine  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  react  together 
in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Two  volumes  of 
chlorine  contain  two  atoms,  constituting  one  molecule  of  chlo- 
rine. In  the  same  manner  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  contain 
two  atoms,  constituting  one  molecule  of  hydrogen. 


Cl 

CI 

H 

H 

2  Tolomea  or  1  molecale  of 
chloriDe  —  CICL 


8  Yolanipa  or  1  molecale  of 
hydrogvn  —  Hit. 


It  is  these  molecules  which  are  separated  into  two  when 
chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen :  they  exchange  their  atoms, 
and  from  the  exchange,  which  is  a  double  decomposition,  there 
result  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  volume  as  the  two  molecules  of  the  simple  gases. 


Cl 

Cl 

+ 

H 

H 



H 

Cl 

+ 

H 

Cl 

S  Toll,  of  chlorine  +  2  Tob.  of  hydrogen  — >  2  Tola,  of  hydro*  +  2  Tola,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  chloric  acid. 

We  encounter  here  again  the  notion  that  certain  elements  in 
the  free  state  are  composed  of  molecules,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  the  same  kind.  The  force  which  unites 
them  is  not  different  from  affinity.  It  is  affinity  which  unites 
chlorine  to  chlorine  in  the  molecule  of  that  element ;  hydrogen 
to  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  free  hydrogen  (Gerhardt). 
When,  however,  these  two  molecules  are  brought  together,  the 
affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  preponderates,  and  brings  about 
an  exchange,  a  double  decomposition. 

Fhynoal  Propeitiea. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colorless  gas 
having  a  pungent  odor.  It  forms  thick  white  fumes  in  the  air 
by  condensing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  It  may  be  liquefied 
by  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  soluble  of  gases  in  water.  If  a  jar 
filled  with  this  gas  and  inverted  on  a  plate  containing  mercury 
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80  that  the  mouth  is  sealed,  be  depressed  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  the  plate  be  then  quieklj  removed,  the  water  im- 
mediately rushes  into  the  jar  as  it  would  into  a  vacuum.  The 
shock  of  the  column  of  water  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  break 
the  jar. 

One  volume  of  water  at  0^  dissolves  500  volumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  at  ordinary  temperatures,  about  480  volumes. 
The  water  becomes  heated  and  increases  in  volume.  The  cold 
saturated  solution  has  a  density  of  1.21  and  contains  42.4 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  diy  gas.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
giving  off  white  fumes.  When  it  is  heated,  it  loses  a  laree 
quantity  of  the  gas  which  it  holds  in  solution,  but  the  whde 
of  the  gas  is  not  disengaged,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches 
110^  the  liquid  distils  without  further  loss  of  gas.  A  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  is  thus  obtained,  having  a  uniform  density  of 
1.10  (Bineau). 

Chemical  Propertiea. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  an  energetic 
acid ;  it  strongly  reddens  litmus-paper.  It  ia  not  decomposable 
by  heat,  but  is  partly  decomposed  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks. 
All  of  the  metals  which  decompose  water  also  decompose  hy- 
drochloric acid  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  chloride.  *  Such  metals  are  sodium,  zinc,  iron, 
aluminium,  tin,  etc. 

Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  metallic  oxides  and  hy- 
drates with  the  formation  of  water  and  a  chloride. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  in  small  Quantities  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  tne  liquid  becomes 
heated  and  deposits  potassium  chloride  as  a  crystalline  powder. 

HCl     +      KOH      =     KO      +      H'O 

IH>tanlnm  bjdrmte.    Fotuiiiain  chloride. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  a  true  acid  although  it  contains  no 
oxygen,  for  it  contains  an  atom  of  hydrogen  that  is  replaceable 
by  an  atom  of  metal.  In  its  action  upon  potassium  hydrate  it 
resembles  nitric  acid,  for  this  acid  also  contains  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  replaceable  by  an  atom  of  metal. 

HNC    +    KOH    =    KNC    +    H*0 

Nitric  acid.  PotMBtum  nitrate. 

It  is  seen  that  the  acids  are  compounds  containing  a  strongly 
electro-negative  atom  or  group  of  atoms,  united  with  hydrogen, 
which  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  In  nitric  acid, 
H(NO'),  the  group  NO*  plays  the  part  taken  by  chlorine  in 
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hydrochlorio  acid ;  like  the  chlorine,  it  renders  the  hydrogen 
replaceable  bj  a  metal. 

The  action  of  hydrocblorio  acid  npon  the  metallic  oxides  is 
analogous  to  that  which  it  exerts  npon  the  hydrates. 

If  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  passed  over  mercuric 
oxide  contained  in  a  tube  (Fig.  45),  die  oxide  becomes  heated, 


and  is  converted  into  a  white  powder  which  is  mercuric  chlo- 
ride ;  at  the  same  time  water  is  formed  and  ooudenscs  in  the 
bulb. 

HgO    +     2Ha    =     HgCl"    +     H^ 

Mnnrfce  hUol  Herciirld  cklorfd*. 

OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  CHLORINE. 
With  oxygen,  chlorine  forma  compounds  which  may  be  an- 
hydrous or  bydrated ;  the  latter  are  acids. 
The  oxides  are : 

HTPOoliIoraQg  oiida CPO 

Chloraoa  oiide C|iO* 

ChloTina  [wroiide CPO> 

The  acids  are : 

H^poohloroqi  (Bii] HCIO 

ChlonHitMtd HCIO' 

Cbloria  Mid HCIO> 

pMcUoria  Mid HCIO< 

r  U 
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HTPOCHLOROUS  OXIDE  AND  ACID. 

Hypochlorous  oxide  is  prepared  hy  passing  a.  carrent  of  dry 
chlorine  over  mercuric  oxide  contained  in  a  tube  ButTOundcd 
W  cold  vstcr,  and  may  be  condensed  in  a  long-necked  matraes 
placed  in  a  freciing  mixture  (Fig.  46). 


The  oxide  condenses  as  a  brown-red  liquid,  boiling  at  20° 
Above  that  temperature  it  is  a  reddish -yellow  vapor,  having  a 
density  of  2.977,  or,  compared  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  43.5. 
Two  volumes  of  this  vapor  contain  two  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  a  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  CI'O. 

Hypochlorous  oxide  is  a  dangerous  body,  and  cannot  be  kept 
for  more  than  a  few  boars  without  spontaneous  decompodtiou ; 
its  vapor  frequently  explodes. 

In  combining  with  the  elements  of  water,  hypochloraus  oxide 
fomis  hypochlorous  acid,  the  solution  of  which  is  almost  color- 
less. 


0     + 


0     = 


H 


0     + 


Cll 


o 
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Preparation  of  Hypoohloroiui  Add. — 1.  A  solution  of 

hypocnloroos  acid  may  be  prepared  by  agitating  mercuric 
oxide  with  water  in  jars  filled  with  chlorine  gas.  The  water 
will  then  contain  hypochlorous  acid  and  mercuric  chloride,  and 
there  remains  a  brown  powder,  which  is  mercury  oxychloride 
(Balard). 

2.  A  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  water  holding 
recently-precipitated  calcium  carbonate  in  suspension. .  The 
latter  disappears,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the 
water  becomes  charged  with  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorous 
acid.  The  mixture  is  distilled,  and  the  acid  which  passes  with 
the  water  is  condensed  in  a  cooled  receiver  (Williamson). 

CaCO*  +  2C1'  -f  H'O  ==  CCy  +  CaCT  +    2HC10 

Oydam  Cmxiton         CMdam        Hypocbloroiu 

€MtoiuU«.  dioxide.        chloride.  add. 

PropertiM  of  Hypoohloroiui  Add.— Concentrated  hypo- 
chlorous acid  is  a  dark-yellow  liquid,  having  the  peculiar  smell 
of  chlorinated  lime  or  bleaching-powder.  It  is  very  caustic, 
and  rapidly  destroys  the  skin ;  its  bleaching  power  is  very  en- 
ergetic, double  that  of  the  chlorine  it  contains.  Hydrochloric 
acid  decomposes  it  into  chlorine  and  water. 

HOO  +  HCl  ==  CT  -f  H«0 


CHLOROUS  OXIDE. 

C1H)» 

Chlorous  oxide  is  formed  when  potassium  chlorate  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  a  body  capable 
of  uniting  with  oxygen,  such  as  arscnious  oxide.  At  a  gentle 
heat  a  greenish  gas  is  disengaged  which  does  not  liquefy  at  a 
temperature  of  — 20^.  This  gas  is  not  stable ;  above  57°  it 
decomposes  with  explosion  into  chlorine  and  oxygen. 

It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  dark  golden-yellow  solution 
containing  chlorous  acid,  a  body  quite  unstable  itself. 

CTK)*      +      H«0      =      2HC10« 

CbloroM  oxide.  Chloroiu  add. 
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CHLORINE  PEROXIDE. 

C1H>« 

This  oomponnd,  which  was 
discovered  hj  Sir  Hnmphiy 
Davy,  is  prepared  hy  Uie  ac- 
tion of  oonoentrated  sulphiiric 
acid  upon  fused  potassium 
chlorate.  The  salt  is  finely 
pnlveriied  and  added  in  small 
quantities  to  sulphuric  add 
cooled  to  —10°.  The  pasty 
mass  is  then  introduced  into 
a  small  test-tube  fitted  with  a 
delivery-tube  (Fig.  47),  and 
is  gently  heated  in  a  water- 
hath;  the  gas  disengaged  is 
collected  in  dry  jars  by  down- 
ward displacement 

3KaO»  +  2H'S0*  =  KCIO*  +  2KHS0*  +  HK)  +  CPO* 

FoCMdam  Potmnlniii       PotaHlam  add 

dilomtr.  p«rcliloiml0.  ralphftto. 

Chlorine  peroxide  is  a  yellow  gas  having  a  sweetish  aromatic 
odor.  At  — 20°  it  condenses  to  an  orange-red  liquid.  .Its  den- 
sity in  the  gaseous  state  is  33.75  (hydrogen  being  unity).  This 
density  is  anomalous,  and  indicates  that  at  the  instant  the  liquid 
CIH)*  assumes  the  gaseous  state  it  is  dissociated  into  two  more 
simple  molecules,  CIO*  -}~  CIO*,  which  occupy  four  volumes. 


0*       is  resolved  into 


Fio.  47. 


CI 

0* 

+ 

CI 

0* 

The  density  of  gaseous  chlorine  peroxide  is  then  only  half 
that  required  by  the  formula  CIH)*. 

If  one  rolome  of  hydrogen  weigbs 1, 

one  Tolame  of  CPO^  oaght  to  weigh      ....    67.5. 
Bat  it  weight  only 33.75, 

which  proves  that  Cl'O^  in  the  gaseous  state  occupies  four 
volumes  instead  of  two. 

71 

_?i 

135 


Thete  foar  rolnmes  conUin,  2  rolames  of  CI,  weighing  2  y  35.5 

4  Tolnmes  of  0,  weighing  10  X    4 


Weight  of  one  Tolnme,  or  density,  oompared  to  H 


135 
—  -^  —   33.76 
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Cblorine  peroxide  is  a  dangercniB  body;  it  sometimes  de- 
oompoees  spontaneously  with  violent  explosions. 

It  ifl  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  on  a  water-bath  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oxalic  acid 
and  potassium  chlorate.  Carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  peroxide 
gases  are  disengaged,  and  may  be  passed  into  water. 

Chlorine  peroxide  is  absorbed  by  alkaline  solutions  with  the 
formation  of  a  chlorate  and  a  chlorite. 

2K0H      +  C1*0*  =     KCIO*      +      KC10»  +  H'O 

FoUHinm  hydrmte.  PbtMslam  chlonta.    PoUMiam  chlorite. 


CHLORIC  ACID. 
HCIO* 

This  acid  is  formed  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
Bolntions  of  hypochlorous  and  chlorous  acids  and  chlorine  per- 
oxide. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  treating  barium  chlorate  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Barium  sulphate  precipitates,  and  is  removed 
by  filtration,  and  the  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo. 

Chloric  acid  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  ordinarily  of  a  yellow  color ; 
it  is  not  very  stable ;  at  a  temperature  of  40^  it  commences  to 
decompose,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  per- 
chloric acid,  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  water.  It  has  extremely 
energetic  oxidising  properties ;  when  concentrated,  it  at  once 
inflames  sulphur,  phosphorus,  alcohol,  and  paper.  It  oxidizes 
sulphurous  and  phosphorous  acids  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water  and  dilorine. 

HCIO"  +  5Ha  =  3H«0  +  SOT 


PERCHLORIC   ACID. 
HCIO* 

This  is  the  most  rich  in  oxygen  of  all  the  chlorine  acids, 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  it  is  also  the  most  stable. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  distiUing  potassium  perchlorate  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Rosooe  obtains  it  by  distilling 
chloric  acid,  which  is  prepared  bv  decomposing  a  solution  of 
potaadum  dilorate  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid.     The  insoluble  po- 
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tafisium  fluoeilicate  is  separated  by  filtration,  the  filtered  liquid 
is  concentrated  until  white  fumes  appear,  and  then  the  distil- 
lation is  commenced.  The  product  must  be  rectified  after 
being  freed  from  the  chlorine  which  is  formed  at  the  same 
time. 

The  perchloric  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colorless 
liquid,  resembling  concentrated  sulphurio  acid.  It  still  con- 
tains water,  which  may  be  removed  bv  diBtillation  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  '  At  about 
100^  dense  vapors  pass  and  condense  into  a  very  mobile,,yellow 
liquid ;  this  is  the  perchloric  acid  HCIO^ ;  the  temperature 
then  rises,  and  at  200^  a  liquid  passes  which  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  These  crystals  are  a  hydrate, 
HCIO*  +  H«0. 

The  pure  or  normal  perchloric  acid  has  a  density  of  1.782 
at  15.5°.  When  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  combines 
with  that  liquid,  producing  a  hissing  noise.  Its  oxidizing 
powers  are  so  energetic  that  it  explodes  on  contact  with  paper, 
wood,  or  charcoal.  It  may  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  but  with 
ether  it  explodes.  It  cannot  be  distilled.  The  hydrate 
HCIO*  +  WO  melts  between  50  and  51°. 

CHLORIDES  OF  SULPHUR. 

When  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  sulphur  heated 
in  a  retort,  a  liquid  condenses  in  the  receiver  which  fumes  in 
the  air,  has  a  yellow  color,  and  an  irritating,  fetid  odor.  This 
is  ntlphurow  chloride^  S'Cl*.  In  order  that  this  compound 
may  be  formed,  the  sulphur  must  be  maintained  in  excess,  and 
the  operation  must  be  stopped  before  it  has  all  disappeared. 
The  product  is  purified  by  rectification,  that  part  being  collected 
which  passes  at  139°. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  for  several  hours  through  the 
chloride  of  sulphur  just  described,  the  yellow  color  of  the 
latter  changes  to  deep  red.  The  liquid  obtained  is  mobile, 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  continually  disengages  chlorine.  It  can- 
not be  distilled  without  decomposition.  The  product  which 
passes  is  at  first  red,  but  afterwards  assumes  a  lighter  color,  and 
when  the  temperature  reaches  139°  there  remains  in  the  retort 
only  sulphurous  chloride,  S'CP. 

The  red  liquid  has  a  composition  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula  S*CK     It  is  called  perchloride  of  sulphur.     Carius 
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r^ards  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  chloride  S'Gl'  with  a  tetra- 
chloride SCl^i  corresponding  to  sulphurous  oxide. 

SO'  sulphur  dioxide. 
SCI*  sulphur  tetrachloride. 

This  tetrachloride  has  heen  recently  isolated  by  Michaelis, 
but  it  can  only  exist  at  a  low  temperature ;  it  decomposes  into 
chloride  and  sulphurous  chloride,  S*CP,  as  soon  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  freezing  mixture  where  it  has  been  condensed. 

The  chlorides  of  sulphur  are  employed  in  Yulcanixing 
caoutchouc. 


BROMINE. 

Vapor  density  compared  to  air     .    .    .      5.393 

Vapor  density  oompared  to  hydrogen    .    77.9  (nearly  80) 

Atomic  weight  Br £=  80. 

Brominm  was  discovered  by  Balard  in  1826. 

PimaratioiL — It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  potassium 
bromide  by  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  Potassium 
sulphate  and  manganese  sulphate  are  formed,  and  the  bromine 
is  liberated. 

2KBr  +  MnO'  +  2H'S0*  =  K«SO*  +  MnSO*  +  2ffO  +  Br» 

PotMiiam  Miinganese  Potanlum      Manganese 

brooiidtt.     dioxide.  sulphatP.        •ulphata. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  tubulated  retort,  heated  on 
a  sand-bath,  and  the  bromine  is  condensed  in  a  cooled  receiver 
fitted  to  the  retort  by  the  aid  of  an  adapter. 

The  potassium  bromide  may  be  replaced  by  magnesium 
bromide,  which  exists  in  the  mother-liquors  of  saltrsprings. 
In  this  case  magnesium  sulphate  is  formed.  The  mother- 
liquors  of  the  soda  varech  from  which  the  iodine  has  been  ex- 
tracted are  also  employed  for  the  preparation  of  bromine. 

Propertiea. — Bromine  is  a  dark-red  liquid,  which  solidifies 
at  —7.3°.  Its  density  at  15''  is  2.99.  It  boils  at  63'',  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  gives  off  red,  irritating  vapors,  for  its 
vapor  tension  is  considerable  even  in  the  cold.  It  stains  the 
skin  yellow,  and  immediately  corrodes  the  tissues.  It  dissolves 
in  about  33  times  its  weight  of  water  at  15°,  forming  an  orange- 
red  solution.  At  a  low  temperature  it  combines  with  water, 
forming  a  crystalline  hydrate,  Br*  -\-  lOH'O,  analogous  to  that 
formed  by  chlorine. 
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Bromine  dissolves  in  caibon  disulphide,  in  chloroform,  and  in 
ether. 

ExperimeiU, — ^A  small  quantity  of  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  is  introduced  into  a  long  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and 
the  tube  is  then  nearly  filled  with  chlorine-water;  when  the  two 
solutions  are  mixed,  the  liquor  assumes  an  orange-red  color 
from  the  liberation  of  the  bromine.  The  tube  is  now  filled  up 
with  ether  and  agitated  briskly,  the  open  end  being  closed  with 
the  finger.  The  ether  passes  through  the  aqueous  solution 
and  dissolves  out  ail  of  the  bromine,  assuming  at  the  same  time 
a  dark-red  color. 

The  affinity  of  bromine  for  hydrogen  is  powerful,  but  not  as 
energetic  as  that  of  chlorine.  I^ike  chlorine,  it  has  renuirkable 
bleaching  properties. 

HYDROBROMIC  ACID. 

Denrity  compared  to  air 2.73 

Density  compared  to  hydrogen 40.5 

Molecular  weight  HBr »  81. 

PreparatioiL — This  gas  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  phosphorus  tribromide. 

PBi»        4-     §!}()•    =    \^XqF    +      3HBr 

Phoqihonii  tribromide.    S  molecalei  water.    Phoephoroof  acid. 

The  operation  may  be  conveniently  conducted  in  a  doubly- 
curved  tube  (Fig.  48).  Into  the  long  branch  CD  fragments  of 
phosphorus  are  introduced,  carefully  separated  from  each  other 
by  moistened  broken  glass.  The  bromine  is  introduced  into 
the  bend  A.  The  shorter  end  is  then  corked,  a  delivery-tube 
adapted  to  the  end  D,  and  the  bromine  \&  gently  heated  until  it 
boils.  The  vapor  comes  into  contact  with  the  phosphorus  and 
forms  phosphorus  tribromide,  but  this  is  at  once  decomposed 
by  the  water  into  phosphorous  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid. 
The  latter  may  be  collected  in  jars  over  the  mercury-trough. 

Amorphous  phosphorus  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
this  operation,  and  the  process  conducted  as  directed  for  hydri- 
odic  acid  (Pcrsonne). 

Propertie8.-THydrobromic  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  producing 
dense  white  fumes  in  the  air.  A  litre  of  this  gas  weighs  3.547 
grammes.  It  li(|uefics  at  — 73^,  and  may  be  solidified  at  a 
lower  temperature.    It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  equal  volumes 
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of  bromine  Tftpor  and  hydrogen  without  condenBation,  eo  that 
its  compoeition  corresponds  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  very  eoluble  in  vater  ;  its  concentrated  solntion  fumee  in  the 
air,  and  is  very  corrosive. 

Chlorine   decompoaes   hjdrabramic   acid,  setting  free   the 
bromine. 


Flu.  4\i. 
OXYGEN  ACIDS  OF  BEOMINE. 
There  are  known  three  bromine  oxygen  «ddB : 
HypobromonB  acid,  HBrO. 
Bromic  add,  HBiO'. 
Perbromio  acid,  HBrO*. 
They  correspond  to  hypocUorous,  chloric,  and  perchloric 
Mida. 

Hjpobroinoiu  Aoid,  HBrO. — When  meronric  ozido  is 
a^tated  with  an  aqneous  solution  of  bromine,  a  yellowish 
liquid  is  obtained  which  contains  hypobromous  acid,  and  can 
be  distilled  in  vacuo.  W.  Dancer  has  obtained  this  acid  by  the 
action  of  bromine  upon  stiver  oxide  suspended  in  water. 
SBr"    +     Ag'O    +     HK)    =     2AgBr     +     2HBrO 

Slliar  oitda.  8U*«r  InvfuM*. 

In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  operate'  rapidly  and  avoid 
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the  contact  of  an  excess  of  silver  oxide  with  the  hjpobromous 
acid,  as  the  latter  would  be  destroyed  by  the  oxide  with  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen. 

2HBrO  +  Ag»0  =  2AgBr  +  H«0  +  0* 

The  solution  of  hypobromous  acid  has  a  yellow  color  and 
bleaching  properties  analogous  to  those  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

Bromio  Acid^  HBrO'. — Potassium  bromide  and  potassium 
bromate  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  This  reaction  is  similar 
to  that  of  chlorine  upon  potassa. 

K&mmerer  recommends  the  preparation  of  bromic  acid  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  bromine  in  presence  of  water. 

5a»  +  Br»  +  6H»0  =  lOHCl  +  2HBrO» 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  out  by  evaporation,  and 
bromic  acid  remains  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  that  cannot  be  con- 
centrated to  a  syrupy  consistence  without  partial  decomposition. 

Perbromic  Add,  HBrO. — K'ammerer  has  obtained  this 
acid  by  decomposing  perchloric  acid  with  bromine :  chlorine  is 
disengaged.  After  concentration  on  a  water-bath,'  the  per- 
bromic acid  remains  as  a  colorless  oily  liquid.  It  is  relatively 
stable,  as  are  the  corresponding  chlorine  and  iodine  acids.  Like 
them,  it  resists  the  reducing  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
hydrogen  sulphide. 


IODINE. 


Vapor  density  oompared  to  air     .     .    .        8.716 

Vapor  density  compared  to  hydrogen    .    125.1  (nearly  127) 

Atomic  weight  I bs  127. 

Iodine  was  discovered  by  Courtois  in  1811,  and  was  studied 
by  Oay-Lussac  in  1813  and  1814. 

Hatural  State. — Iodine  is  widely  disseminated  in  nature. 
It  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  combined  with  various 
metals,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  silver, 
mercury.  The  alkaline  iodides  exist  in  small  quantity  in  sea- 
water,  in  a  great  number  of  salt-springs,  and  in  certain  rock- 
salts.  The  sodium  nitrate  found  native  in  Chili  contains  traces 
of  sodium  iodate,  and  the  mother-liquors  from  which  the  nitrate 
has  been  deposited  contain  enough  iodate  to  be  profitably 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  iodine.     The  ashes  of  certain 
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sea-plants,  sach  as  the  algse  and  fuci,  are  the  most  abundant 
sources  of  iodine. 

Preparation. — The  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  called  kelp,  are  ex- 
haustea  with  water  and  the  solution  concentrated.  Various 
salts,  such  as  sodium  and  potassium  sulphates  and  chlorides 
and  sodium  carbonate,  are  deposited,  and  the  potassium  iodide, 
which  is  contained  in  smaller  quantity  than  these  salts,  remains 
in  the  mother-liquor. 

A  r^ulated  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  this  solution 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  set  free  iodine,  which  is  deposited  as 
a  pulverulent,  black  precipitate.  An  excess  of  chlorine  must 
be  avoided,  as  this  would  redissolve  a  portion  of  the  iodine, 
forming  iodine  chloride. 

Another  process  consists  in  mixing  the  mother-liquor  with 
ordinary  nitric  acid  and  gently  heating  the  mixture.  The  alka- 
line iodide  is  decomposed  by  the  acid,  a  nitrate  is  formed,  red 
vapors  are  disengaged,  and  iodine  is  set  free. 

4HN0»   +   2KI  =  2KN0»  +   2N0'  +   2H«0  +    P 

Mitrio  PotaMfom         PotMsinm  Nitrogen 

add.  Iodide.  nltntte.  peroxide. 

The  precipitated  iodine  is  collected,  drained,  and  after  drying 
is  sublimed  in  stoneware  vessels. 

The  same  process  that  has  been  described  for  the  manufacture 
of  bromine  from  potassium  bromide  may  also  be  applied  for  the 
extraction  of  iodine.  It  consists  in  treating  the  iodide  with 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties  of  Iodine. — The  iodine  obtained  by  sublimation 
occurs  as  scales  or  crystalline  plates,  having  a  brilliant,  dark 
bluish-gray  surface,  and  a  density  of  4.948  at  17°.  It  may  be 
obtained  crystallized  in  rhombic  octahedra  by  exposing  to  the 
air  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid. 

Iodine  melts  at  107^.  It  boils  at  about  175^,  but  volatilizes 
sensibly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  vapor  has  an  intense 
rich  violet  color.    A  litre  of  this  vapor  weighs  11.32  grammes. 

Iodine  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  one  part  of 
iodine  requires  7000  parts  of  water  for  its  solution,  but  com- 
municates a  light-brown  color  to  the  whole  of  that  liquid. 
Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  iodine  freely,  forming  dark-brown 
solutions.  Carbon  disulphide,  benzine,  and  chloroform  also 
dissolve  it,  assuming  a  b^utiful  violet  color. 

Experiment, — If  a  few  drops  of  chlorine-water  be  added  to 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  chlorine  will 
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combine  with  the  potassium,  displacing  the  iodine,  which  will 
color  the  liquid  brown ;  if  now  the  solution  be  agitated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  chloroform,  the  latter  will  take  up  all  of  the 
iodine,  assuming  a  violet  color. 

Iodine  strikes  an  intense  blue  color  with  starch.  The  reac- 
tion is  very  delicate  and  permits  the  detection  of  the  smallest 
trace  of  free  iodine. 

Experiment, — If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  be  added  to  a  solution  of  starch,  no  coloration  takes 
place,  because  the  iodine  is  in  combination ;  but  if  a  drop  or 
two  of  chlorine-water  be  added,  the  iodine  will  be  set  free,  and 
combining  with  the  starch  will  at  once  produce  the  character- 
istic blue  color.  An  excess  of  chlorine  will  again  destroy  the 
color. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID. 

Density  compared  to  air 4.443 

Density  compared  to  bydrogeo       64.1 

Molecular  weight  HI =128. 

PreparatioiL — Hydriodic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
iodine  upon  phosphorus  in  presence  of  water;  phosphorus 
triiodide  is  first  formed,  and  this  is  decomposed  into  phos- 
phorous acid  and  hydriodic  acid. 


Photphoraa         3  molecalM  Phoipiiorous 

triiodide.  of  water.  acid. 


SHI 


Amorphous  phosphorus  in  powder  is  introduced  into  a  glass- 
stoppered  retort  the  neck  of  which  is  soldered  to  the  delivery- 
tube  (Fig.  49),  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  water ;  the  iodine 
is  then  added,  and  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  a  regular 
current  of  hydriodic  acid  is  obtained.  The  gas  may  be  col- 
lected, like  chlorine,  by  downward  displacement  in  dry  jars. 

Properties. — Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colorless  gas  producing 
white  fumes  in  the  air.  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  yellow 
liquid  by  strong  pressure  or  intense  cold,  and  can  even  be  solid- 
ified. Dry  oxygen  decomposes  it  at  a  high  temperature,  water 
being  formed  and  the  iodine  being  set  at  liberty. 

If  a  lighted  taper  be  applied  to  a  mixture  of  hydriodic  acid 
and  oxygen,  the  violet  vapor  of  the  iodine  set  free  is  instantly 
apparent. 

This  decomposition  of  hydriodic  acid  by  oxygen  takes  place 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  water.    A  solution 
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of  hfdriodic  add  exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  becomes  brown, 
and  after  a  time  deposits  ciystala  of  iodine. 

Solution  of  hjdriodie  acid  is  prepared  by  passing  the  gas  into 
water  cooled  to  0°.     It  may  also  be  made  by  passing  a  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  wal«r  holding  iodine  in  suspen- 
sion ;  hyotiodic  acid  is  formed,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated. 
H-S  +  P  =  2HI  4-  S 

The  saturated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  has  a  density  of 
1.7,  and  fiunes  in  the  ur.     When  fireshly  prepared,  it  is  colore 


Ins;  when  heated,  it  loses  part  of  its  gas,  and  finally  distils 
unaltered  at  126°.  Tbo  saturated  solution  contains  67.t  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  acid. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  at  once  decompose  hydriodic  acid, 
combining  with  the  hydrogen  and  setting  free  the  iodine.  Tho 
experiment  may  be  made  by  pouring  a  few  dropn  of  bromine 
into  a  jar  filled  with  hydriodic  acid  gas,  when  the  appearance 
of  s  violet  vapor  immediately  indicates  the  liberation  of  iodine. 

Potassium,  nnc,  iron,  mercury,  and  silver  decompose  hydri- 
odic acid,  but  with  unequal  energies,  setting  free  the  hydn^n. 
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Sulphuric  acid  also  decomposes  it,  and  is  itself  reduced  to  sol* 
phurous  oxide. 

H*SO*  +  2HI  =  2H»0  +  SO'  +  P 

Nitric  acid  is  still  more  readily  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid. 

2HN0»    +    2HI    ==    2H»0    +       2N(y       +    V 

Mitric  Add.  Nitroffen  peroxide. 

IODINE  OXIDES   AND  OXYGEN  ACIDS. 

Among  the  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  iodic  and  peri- 
odic oxides  are  the  only  ones  known  with  certainty.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  other  oxides,  although  possible  and  even  probable, 
has  not  been  fully  demonstrated.  These  compounds  would  form 
the  following  series : 

Hypoiodous  oxide I'O 

lodous  oxide 1*0^ 

Iodine  peroxide 1*0^ 

Iodic  oxide PO^ 

Periodic  oxi^e ISO^ 

In  combining  with  water,  these  oxides  form  acids ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  describe  here  iodic  and  periodic  acids. 

PO*  +  H«0  =  2HIO»,2  molecules  iodic  acid. 
P0»  +  H*0  =  2HIO*,2  molecules  periodic  acid. 

IODIC  ACID. 
HIO»  =  IO»(OH) 

Iodic  acid  is  formed  when  iodine  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  energetic  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  concentrated  nitric  acid 
or  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  It  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  on  iodine  in 
presence  of  water. 

p  -I-  5C1«  +  6H»0  =  lOHa  +  2HI0» 

FreparatioiL — Iodic  acid  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by 
heating  iodine  and  potassium  chlorate  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  oxygen  of  the  chlorate  oxidizes  the  iodine  to  iodic  acid, 
and  on  adding  barium  nitrate  to  the  liquid,  barium  iodate  is 
precipitated.  The  latter  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
iodic  acid  is  set  free  in  the  solution,  and  barium  sulphate  is 
precipitated ;  the  filtered  solution  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion in  vacuo. 

Properties. — Iodic  acid  is  solid,  and  crystallizes  in  hex- 
agonal tables.     When  heated  to  170^  it  loses  water  and  is 
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converted  into  iodic  oxide,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  latter  is 
decomposed  into  iodine  and  oxygen. 

It  is  seen  that  iodic  acid  is  much  more  stahle  than  its  ana- 
logue, chloric  acid  ;  nevertheless  it  is  easily  reduced  by  bodies 
avid  of  oxygen. 

If  sulphurous  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  a 
precipitate  of  iodine  is  formed  instantly,  but  an  excess  of  sul- 
phurous acid  redissolves  the  precipitate,  part  of  the  water  being 
decomposed  and  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  acids  being  formed. 

Iodic  acid  is  also  decomposed  by  hydriodic  acid.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  iodic  acid  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  starch,  no  color- 
ation appears,  but  the  characteristic  blue  color  is  at  once 
developed  on  adding  a  drop  of  hydriodic  acid. 

HIO»  +  5HI  =  3H*0  +  3P 

PERIODIC  ACID. 

This  acid  has  been  obtained  from  disodic  periodate,  a  salt 
which  is  precipitated  when  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  sodium  iodate  mixed  with  sodium  hydrate. 

NaIO»  +  3NaOH  +  CP  =  I0»  {  ^\uHy  +  2NaCl 

Sodiam  iodate.    Sodium  hjrdimte.  DIaodic  periodate.     Sodiam  chloride. 

The  crystalline  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
lead  nitrate  is  added  to  the  solution ;  lead  periodate  is  precipi- 
tated, and  this  salt  is  exactly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  liquid  is  filtered  to  separate  the  lead  sulphate,  and  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat.  The  periodic  acid  crystallizes  out  in 
colorless,  deliquescent,  rhombic  prisms,  fusible  at  130^.  These 
crystals  contain  H'lO*  +  H'O.  At  160°  they  lose  water  and 
are  converted  into  a  white  mass  of  periodic  oxide. 

2(H»I0».HH))  =  VO'  +  5HH) 

Between  180  and  190°  periodic  oxide  abandons  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  iodic  oxide,  PO*. 

Periodic  acid  forms  several  varieties  of  salts. 

There    is    a    diargentic    periodate,    10*  ]    tj°  ,H*0    = 

IO*<QTT  ^    +  H*0,  corresponding  to  the  disodic  salt  before 

mentioned;  but  there  is  also  a  silver  periodate,  AglO*,  to 
which  corresponds  an  acid,  HIO*,  having  a  composition  analo- 
gous to  that  of  perchloric  acid,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
obtained. 
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Analogy  between  Chlorine,  Bromme,  and  Iodine.— Chlo- 
rine, bromine,  and  iodine  present  a  striking  analogy  in  their 
chemical  properties,  and  this  analogy  is  seen  in  all  of  their 
compounds.  They  combine  with  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom, 
forming  the  acids 

Ha 

HBr 
HI 
and  it  is  seen  that  the  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
are  equivalent  to  each  other  and  to  an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  each 
of  these  elements  is  monatomic. 

Their  affinities  for  hydrogen  are  far  from  being  equal ;  in  this 
respect  chlorine  is  more  powerful  than  bromine,  and  bromine 
than  iodine.  The  contrary  has  been  noticed  regarding  their 
affinities  for  oxygen,  for  the  oxygen  acids  of  iodine  are  more 
stable  than  those  of  chlorine. 

The  analogy  between  these  three  elements  is  followed  out 
in  the  constitution  of  their  oxides  and  adds,  and  in  their  com- 
binations with  the  metals.  The  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bro- 
mides possess  in  general  the  same  constitution,  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  greater  part  of  these  binary  compounds  are 
soluble  in  water  and  are  crystallizable  like  salts,  of  which  they 
otherwise  present  the  characters.  Hence  the  name  halogen 
bodies^  which  was  applied  by  Berxelius  to  this  group  of  elements, 
to  indicate  that  they  form  salts  in  combining  with  the  metab. 


FLUORINE. 

Fl  =  19. 
This  is  a  body  belonging  to  the  same  group  just  considered, 
and  having  a  chemical  energy  much  superior  to  that  of  chlorine. 
It  exisU  in  the  common  mineral  fluor  spar,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  fluorine  and  calcium.  But  fluorine  has  never  been 
isolated ;  it  attacks  all  vessels,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  apparatus  and  vessels  cut  from  fluor  spar  in  order  to  con- 
tain it     There  is  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen. 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID. 

Molecular  weight  HFl ««  SO 

This  compound  is  prepared  by  decomposing  powdered  cal- 
cium fluoride  with  sulphuric  acid. 

CaFl*    +     H«SO*    =     CaSO*    +     2HF1 

Oftldam  fluoride.  CUdum  ralphnte. 


HTDBOPLUOKIO  ACID. 
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The  operation  is  coDdacted  in  a  leaden  retort,  to  wbich  is 
adapted  a  receiver  of  the  game  metal  surrounded  bv  a  freedng 
mixture  (Fig.  50). 
The  hydrofluoric 
aeid  condenses  u 
a  very  acid  liquid, 
which  fiunes  strong- 
ly in  the  air.  Its 
density  is  1.06.  In 
this  state  it  still  re- 
tains water ;  but 
Fremv  obtained  it 
anhyorouB    by    de- 1 

compoeing  diy   by-  \ 

drofluoride  of  floor-     ^^-^ 
ide     of   potassium,  Fiu.  U>. 

KFI,HFI,  by  heat 

in  a  platinum  retort.  This  salt  breaks  up  into  potassium  fluor- 
ide, which  remains,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  dlaeogoged 
and  must  be  condensed  in  a  platinum  receiver  cooled  to  — '20°. 
Pure  and  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  it  ia  very  mobile,  and  bails  at  19.4°  (Gore).  It  is 
extremely  corrosive,  and  manipulations  with  it  should  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care.  Its  Eiffinity  for  water  is  so  great  that 
eaeh  drop  of  the  acid  let  fall  into  that  liquid  prodnces  a  hissing 
noise,  as  would  a  red-hot  iron.  The  Bolution  is  employed  for 
etching  upon  glass,  for  hydrofluoric  acid  attacks  and  corrodes 
that  substance.  This  eflect  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  silica  of  the  glass,  which  it  converts  into  either  sili- 
con fluoride  or  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 


A  design  may  readily  be  engraved  on  glass  by  coverii^  the 
^ass  with  a  thb  coating  of  wax,  tbroi^b  which  the  design  is 
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taraoed  with  a  sharp  point ;  the  glass  is  then  placed  over  a  leaden 
capsule  containing  a  mixture  of  powdered  (adcium  fluoride,  and 
sulphuric  acid  (Fig.  51 ),  which  is  gently  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  vapor  is  disengaged  and  attacks  the  glass 
wherever  it  is  not  protected  by  the  wax.  When  the  wax  is  re- 
moved, the  design  is  found  to  be  permanently  etched  on  the  glass. 
A  dilute  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  or  a  bath  of  hydro- 
fluoride  of  potassium  fluoride  may  be  employed  instead  of  the 
vapor  in  the  former  experiment,  but  in  this  case  the  etched 
portions  are  transparent  and  not  opaque  as  when  produced  bv 
the  vapor ;  they  may  be  rendered  opaque  by  adding  a  salt,  such 
as  potassium  or  ammonium  sulphate,  to  the  bath. 


NITROGEN. 

Density  compared  to  air 0.0714 

Density  oooipared  to  hydrogen 14.1 

Atomic  weigDt  N =»  14. 

Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  and  it  was  from 
air  that  it  was  first  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Lavoisier  and 
Scheele,  in  1777.  To  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  other  element,  oxygen. 

Preparation. — A  flat  piece  of  cork,  B  (Fig.  52),  floating  in 
the  pneumatio-troogh,  supports  a  small  capsule  containing  a 

fragment  of  phos- 
phorus. The  latter 
is  inflamed,  and  the 
capsule  immediately 
covered  with  a  bell- 
jar.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  com- 
bustion at  first  ex- 
pands the  air  and 
drives  out  a  portion, 
but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  water  rises  in 
the  jar,  taking  the 
place  of  the  oxygen 
which  has  been  con- 
sumed. When  the 
phosphorus  is  extinguished,  the  experiment  has  terminated. 
The  water  gradually  dissolves  the  white  smoke  of  phosphoric 
oxide  which  fills  the  jar,  and  there  remains  a  colorless,  irre- 
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spirable  gaa  that  will  not  support  combustion.     This  gas  is 
nitrogen,  still  muLed  with  traces  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Pure  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  air, 
previously  freed  from  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  through  a 
porcelain  tube  containing  incandescent  copper.  The  copper 
absorbs  the  oxygen,  and  pure  nitrogen  passes  out  at  the  end 
of  the  tube  and  may  be  collected  over  the  pneumatic  trough. 

Pure  nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  ammonium 
nitrite  in  a  glass  retort ;  heat  decomposes  this  salt  into  nitrogen 
and  water. 

(NH*)N(y    ==    2H»0    +     N* 

Amoionlam  nitrite. 

P!rop6rti68. — ^Nitrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  somewhat  lighter 
thaQ  the  air.  A  litre  of  this  gas  weighs  1.257  grammes.  It 
extinguishes  burning  bodies,  and  is  not  combustible  itself;  it 
produces  no  precipitate  in  lime-water.  Water  dissolves  only 
•^  of  its  volume  of  nitrogen  at  0^.  Animals  are  quickly  suffo- 
cated in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen,  but  the  gas  does  not 
exert  a  poisonous  influence  upon  the  economy. 

The  affinities  of  nitrogen  are  not  energetic.  It  combines 
directly  with  only  a  very  small  number  of  elements,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  carbon,  silicon,  boron,  and  titanium. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  series  of  electric  discharges  it  will 
unite  with  oxygen,  forming  nitrogen  peroxide ;  with  hydrogen, 
forming  ammonia. 

AMMONIA. 

Density  compared  to  air 0.596 

Density  compared  to  hydrogen 8.60 

Molecular  weight  NU> ==.17. 

Ammonia  was  discovered  by  Priestley,  studied  by  Scheele, 
and  analyzed  by  Bcrtholet  in  1785. 

PreparatioiL — Equal  weights  of  quick-lime  and  sal  am- 
moniac, both  in  powder,  are  rapidly  mixed  in  a  mortar,  and 
the  mixture  introduced  into  a  glass  flask,  which  is  then  filled 
up  with  fragments  of  quick-lime.  A  cork  and  delivery-tube 
are  adapted  to  the  flask,  which  is  then  gently  heated  and  the 
gas  disengaged  collected  over  mercury. 

The  calcium  oxide  or  lime  decomposes  the  ammonium 
chloride  (sal  ammoniac),  with  the  formation  of  calcium 
chloride,  ammonia  gas,  and  water ;  the  latter  is  absorbed  by 
the  fra^nnents  of  lime  which  fill  up  the  flask. 

2NH*C1    +       CaO  =  2NH»    +     CaCl"  +  H«0 

Ammonlam  chloride.    OHlcinin  uxide.    Ammonia.       Odciam  chloride. 
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A  solution  of  smmonU  in  water  nuiy  be  prepared  hj  puaing 
the  gas  through  a  series  of  WolfTs  bottles,  about  half  filled  with 
water,  excepting  the  firet,  which  should  only  contain  a  small 
quantity  destined  to  wash  the  gas. 

Fhjrneal  Propertiei. — Ammonia  is  a  colorleaa  gaa,  having 
&  powerful  and  pungent  odor,  which  ezcit«a  tears.  Ita  taste  is 
burning  and  caustic.  It  may  be  Uquefied  by  a  temperature  of 
— 10°,  or  at  10°  under  a  pressure  of  61  atmospheres.  Fara- 
day's me^od  of  liquefyii^  it  is  as  follows :  ammonia  is  passed 
over  dry  silver  chloride,  by  which  it  is  absorbed.  The  silver 
chloride,  saturated  with  ammonia,  is  introduced  into  a  bent 
tube  (Fig.  53),  the  empty  limb  of  which  is  then  sealed  at  Ute 


blow-pipe.  The  end  containing  the  chloride  is  now  heated  in 
a  water-bath,  while  the  empty  end  is  cooled  in  a  frcciing  mix- 
ture (Fig.  54).  The  ammonia  is  driven  ont  from  the  silver 
chloride,  and  condenses  into  a  transparent  liquid  in  the  cooler 
branch.  Faraday  succeeded  in  solidifying  ammonia  by  subject- 
ing this  liquid  to  rapid  evaporation.  In  the  solid  state  it  is  a 
white,  cryst&Iline,  transparent  substance,  fusible  at  — 75°,  and 
having  only  a  feeble  odor.  According  to  Bunsen,  liquid  ammo- 
nia boils  at — 35°  under  a  pressure  of  0.7493  metre;  ita  density 
is  0.76. 

Ammonia  gas  is  vciy  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves  1000 
limes  its  volume  at  0",  and  about  740  times  its  volume  at 
15°. '  The  rapid  absorption  of  ammonia  by  water  may  be  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  following  experiment.  A  bottle,  A  (Fig.  65), 
is  filled  with  ammonia  gas,  and  fitted  with  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  tube  drown  out  at  both  extremities,  and  the 
outer  end  of  which  is  sealed.  If  this  end  be  plunged  under 
water  and  the  point  be  broken  off,  the  water  at  once  rises  into 
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the  bottle,  fonuing  a  fovstdii,  and  the  vemel  becomes  filled 
with  wat«r  in  a  very  ehort  time. 

The  aCjUeoiiB  solution  of  ammonia  posaemes  the  odor  of  the 
gsB',  it  IB  <:auBtic,  and 
VM  fonnerly  called  vol- 
atile alkali  and  epirita 
of  hartehoni.  It  is 
laively  nsed  in  the  arts 
and  as  a  reagent  Ita 
density  i«  0.855.  When 
heated,  it  loeea  ammonia 
gag,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  driven  out  by 
boiling. 

Compoiitiim  of  Am- 
Bumia. — 200  volumes 
of  ammonia  gaa  are  in- 
troduced into  an  eudi- 
ometer, and  electric 
sparks  are  passed 
through    the    gas    for 

some  time  by  means  of  "  F,n7,r, 

a  Ruhmkorff  coil  (Fig. 

56).  When  the  experiment  has  terminated,  the  volume  of 
gas  will  be  found  to  have  doubled.  2U0  volumes  of  oxygen 
are  added  to  the  400  volumes  of  gas  thus  obtained,  and  a  spark 
is  pwaed;    an  csploeion  takes  place,  and  after  making  the 


volumes  have  thus  disappeared  to  form  water. 
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These  450  volumes  must  have  oontaioed 

300  rolura«  of  hydrogen, 

liiO  Tulumie  of  oxygen. 
Conaequently  the  200  rulumee  of  ammonia  gas,  which  were 
decomposed  b;  the  Rpark  into  400  volumes,  must  have  been 
fbrmed  b;  the  union  of 

30  D  •olumsi  or  bydrogtn, 

100  Tolumai  or  nitrogen. 

The  latter  eaa  remains  in  the  eudiometer,  t>^ther  with  the 
50  volumes  of  oxygen  that  were  employed  in  excess. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  seen  that  two  volumes  of  ammonia 
contain  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volum^of  nitrogen, 
a  composition  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  NH*. 

Chnnical  PropertlH. — Ammonia  gas  is  decomposed  by  a 
high  temperature,  as  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  porcelain  tube 
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filled  with  fn^mente  of  broken  porceliun  and  heated  to  white- 
ness, and  collecting  the  gas  resulting  from  the  decomposition  in 
vessels  filled  with  water  (Fig.  57).  This  gas  is  found  to  be  a 
mixture  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
nitrogen. 

The  decomposition  takes  place  more  readily  if  iron,  copper, 
or  platinum  wires  be  introduced  into  the  porcelain  tul>e.     The 
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latter  metal  is  not  altered,  but  the  iroo  and  ropper  become 
brittle  and  retain  a  few  per  cent,  of  nitn^n.  The  Oecompo- 
ettion  of  the  ammonia  seems  here  to  be  favored  by  the  forma- 
tion of  metallic  nitrides,  unstable  compoundii  which  are  almost 
eDtirely  decomposed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  heat. 

Ammonia  gas  will  not  bum  in  the  air,  but  a  mlxtnre  of  four 
volumes  of  ammonia  and  three  volumes  of  oxygen  will  explode 
on  the  application  of  a  flame. 

2NH'  +  0*  =  3HH)  +  N* 


atmosphere  of  oxygen.    A  jet  of 


Ammonia  will  bum 
ammonia  escaping 
through  a  tube  drawn 
out  to  a  point  may  be 
ignited  on  the  instant 
that  it  is  plunged  into 
a  jar  of  oxygen,  and 
will  continue  to  burn 
with  a  yellowish  flame 
nn'il  the  oxygen  is 
consumed  (Fig.  58). 

Independently  of 
this  rapid  combus- 
tion, ammonia  may 
undergo  a  slow  com- 
bustion under  the  fol-  piu  ^ 
lowing  conditions : 

The  vessel  A  (Fig.  69)  contains  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
above  which  la  suspended  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  The  solu 
tion  is  gently  heated,  and  a  rapid  current  of  oxygen  gas  is 
forced  through  it.  The  mixed  ammonia  and  oxygen  gases 
come  in  contact  with  the  platinum  spiral  and  combine  together, 
their  union  developing  so  much  heat  that  the  spiral  is  heated 
to  redness.  The  vessel  sometimes  becomes  filled  with  white 
fiimes  of  ammonium  nitrite.  The  nitrous  acid  is  produced  by 
the  slow  oxidation  of  the  ammonia.  If  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  ammonia  gases  be  passed  through  a  hcabsd  tube  contain- 
ing spon^ry  platinum,  nitric  acid  and  water  will  be  formed 
and  disengaged  in  vapor. 

Aetimi  of  CUorine  and  Iodine  npon  Ammonia. — Chlorine 
instantly  decomposes  ammonia,  combining  with  ita  hydrogen. 
If  a  drawn-nut  tube  through  which  a  jet  of  ammonia  is  escaping 
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be  plnnged  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  (Fig.  60),  the 
ammonia  takes  fire  immediately,  and  white  vapon  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  are  formed. 

4NH'  +  CI'  =  3NH*C1  +  N 
If  a  long  tube  doaed  at  one  end  be  almoet  entirely  filled 
with  satnnted  chlorine  water  and  then  filled  up  with  a  aola- 
tion  of  ammonia,  and  quickly 
inverted  on  the  pneumatic 
trough,  the  lighter  eolntion  of 
ammonia  will  rise  through  the 
chbrine-water  and  will  be  de- 
composed according  to  the  pre- 
ceding equation.  Ammonium 
chloride  will  rem^o  in  solution, 
while  the  nitr<^n  will  collect 
at  the  top  of  the  tube. 

Hitrogan  Chloride. — Under 

other  oontlitiona  the    nitrogen 

may  combine  with  the  chlorine, 

:    forming  a  very  explosive  and 

'   dangerous   compound,  nitrogen 

chloride. 

-  Thisesperimentmaybe  made 

r,<,.6».  «foilow.:A.n,Jlj.,orchl» 

nne  le  inverted  id  a  saucer  con- 
taining a  Eotutlon  of  ammonium  chloride.     The  HninKinia  cif 
thie  nit  is  abwly  decomposed  by  the  thlorine,  with  the  fur- 
■      ■      ->  mat  ion    of    hydrochloric    acid    and 

nitrogen  chloride. 

As  the  chlorine  is  absorbed,  the 

«  >  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  jar  risea 

^.J  L^  and  a  drop  of  a  yellow  liquid  soon 

~ Wl  oollects  on  (he  surface.     A  light  tap 

M  on  the  vessel  causes  it  to  sink  through 

H  the  solution  into  the  saucer.     This 

4     HI *'''y  ^'^7  ^  nitrogen  chloride.     The 

^■■MB  fhlft    J^'  ""^y  ""^  ^^  removed  and  a  small 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H  piece  of  phosphorus  thrown  into  the 
^^^^^^^H^^^^B  saucer,  and  pushed  from  a  distance 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  towards  the  drop  of  nitrc^n  chloride 
by  the  aid  of  a  long  wooden  rod. 


Fu.  60. 
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As  soon  as  tlie  two  substances  come  into  contact,  the  nitrogen 
cbloride  explodes  and  the  saucer  is  broken  into  pieces. 

The  formula  NCP  has  been  attributed  to  this  body. 

nitrogen  Iodide. — There  is  another  explosive  compound 
analogous  to  nitrogen  chloride,  but  containing  iodine.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  treating  powdered  iodine  with 
ammonia;  when  dry  it  explodes  with  great  violence  on  the 
lightest  touch,  and  sometimes  spontaneously.  Bunsen  has 
attributed  to  it  the  formula  N'H*P. 

According  to  Stahlschmidt,  the  composition  of  nitrogen 
iodide  corresponds  to  the  formula  NF,  when  this  body  is  pre- 
pared  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  upon 
aqueous  ammonia ;  but  if  both  bodies  be  in  alcoholic  solution, 
an  iodide  is  obtained  having  the  formula  NHP. 

If  this  be  correct,  these  bodies  present  very  simple  relations 
with  ammonia. 

fH  (a  (I  (I 

(h  (Cl  (I  (H 

Ammunfft.  Nkrogen  chloride.     TrilodMnmonia.     DHodamiiMMita. 

Trichlorammonia.  Mltrogen  iodidea. 

The  substitution  of  the  chlorine  or  iodine  for  hydrogen  takes 
place  atom  for  atom. 

Action  of  Potassium  upon  Ammonia. — When  potassium 
is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  the  brilliant  surface 
of  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  a  greenish-black  liquid, 
and  at  the.  same  time  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  The  metal 
entirely  disappears  little  by  little,  and,  on  cooling,  the  liquid 
solidifies  to  an  olive-green  mass.  This  substance  represents 
ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced 
by  an  atom  of  potasedum. 

H)  K) 

H  V  N  =  Ammonia.  H  >•  N  =  PMawlam  amldo. 

HJ  HJ 

When  it  ib  treated  with  water,  ammonia  is  regenerated  and 
potassium  hydrate  is  formed. 

KNH«    +    H'O    =    KOH    +    NH» 

FOttti«lam  amide.  PotaMlnm  hydrate. 

Ammonium  Amalgam. — If  liquid  amalgam  of  potassium 

or  sodium  and  mercury  be  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of 

ammonium  chloride,  the  amalgam  increases  in  volume,  assumes 

a  buttery  consisteitce,  and  is  converted  into  a  soft,  light 

o  13 
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having  the  metallic  lustre  of  mercury.  It  will  retain  the 
impression  of  the  finser  and  will  float  upon  water;  but  it 
gradually  decomposes,  losing  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and  only 
mercury  remains.  This  unstable  body  is  called  ammonium 
amalgam.  In  it  the  mercuiy  is  combined  with  a  group,  NH^, 
which  contains  all  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonium  chloride, 
the  chlorine  of  which  has  combined  with  the  potassium. 

NH'.HCl   —    CI    =    NH*     • 

Ammoniam  chloride.  Badical  UDmonlnin. 

It  has  recently  been  found  that  the  ammonium  amalgam  is 
veiy  compressible,  and  that  its  diminution  in  volume  under 
pressure  sensibly  follows  Mariotte's  law.  It  has  hence  been 
concluded  that  the  ammonium  does  not  exist  in  combination 
with  the  mercury,  and  that  the  increased  volume  of  the  latter 
is  due  simply  to  an  absorption  of  gas.  It  is  difficult  to  admit 
this,  for  the  compressibility  of  the  ammonium  amalgam  proves 
only  that  the  compound  has  no  stability,  and  begins  to  decom- 
pose almost  immediately  on  its  formation.  The  disengaged 
gases,  which  are  in  the  exact  proportion  NH'  -f-  H,  may  be 
retained  by  the  pasty  amalgam  remaining :  they  could  not  be 
absorbed  by  the  liquid  mercury. 

Ammoniiim  Theory. — ^The  reaction  which  has  just  been 
described  is  of  great  importance,  and  directly  supports  the 
ammonium  theoiy  suggested  by  Ampere.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  ammoniac»J  salts  are  andogous  in  constitution  to 
ordinary  salts,  fVom  which  they  differ  only  by  the  substitution 
of  a  compound  radical,  ammonium,  for  a  simple  radical.  The 
following  formulas  explain  this  proposition : 

NH'.HCl        =   (NH*)C1      analogous  to    KO 

AmmonlQin  cbloride.  PotBislnm  chloride. 

NH«.HNO»     =   (NH*)NO»  analogous  to    KNO» 

Ammoniam  nitnite.  PuUuMinm  nltnte. 

NH'.H'S         =     ^g{s    analogous  to    g|  S 

Ammoniam  salphydimte.  Pota»inm  suIphydrHte. 

(NH»)».H»S    =     ^h!|s    analogous  to    ^Is 

Ammoolnm  sulphide.  PotMBtum  salphide. 

AMMONIUM  CHLORIDE. 
NH*C1 
This  salt  was  formerly  obtained  ^m  Egypt,  where  it  was 
made  by  subliming  the  soot  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
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earners  doog.  It  is  now  prepared  in  large  quantities  from  gas- 
liquor,  or  the  water  condensed  in  the  manufacture  and  purifi- 
cation of  illuminating  gas  from  coal.  This  liquor  is  heated 
with  lime,  ammonia  is  disengaged  and  is  conducted  into  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Ammonium  chloride  is  obtained  by  simply 
evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  purified  by  sublimation  in 
stoneware  pots  which  are  heated  in  a  furnace  out  of  which  the 
upper  parts  of  the  pots  project.  There  the  volatilised  chloride 
condenses,  and  the  sublimed  product  is  known  in  commerce  as 
sal  ammoniac,  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 

It  generaUy  occurs  as  white  or  grayish,  compact  masses, 
having  a  crystalline  fibrous  structure.  Its  taste  is  sharp  and 
salty.  It  dissolves  in  two  and  a  half  parts  of  cold,  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  deposited  from  a  satu- 
rated solution  in  small  octahedra,  grouped  together  in  needles, 
and  presenting  a  fem-leaf-like  appearance.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature it  volatilizes  without  melting  and  sublimes  without 
decomposition. 

Ammonium  chloride  is  formed  by  the  union  of  equal  vol- 
umes of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  gases. 

AMMONIUM    SULPHYDRATE    AND     AMMONIUM 

SULPHIDE. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonia  gases  unite  in  the  cold 
in  two  different  proportions,  forming  two  compounds,  ammo- 
nium sulphydrate  and  ammonium  sulphide. 


H»S 


+        NH.       =      %'} 


HjTOgvn  ralphlde.  Ammonia.  Ammonium  ■nlphTdimto. 

{2  TOl.)  (2  TOl.) 

H«S        +        2NH»        =        555!  I S 

Hydrogen  tulphtde.  Ammonia.  Ammonium  lulplildo. 

(2  TOl.)  (4  TOl.) 

These  compounds  are  definite,  but  are  decomposed  into  their 
elements  by  heat  Horstmann  and  Salet  have  shown  that  hy- 
drogen sulphide  and  ammonia  gases  may  be  mixed  in  all  pro- 
portions without  contraction  in  volume  taking  place,  provided 
the  temperature  be  maintained  above  60^. 

Ammonium  sulphydrate  is  generally  obtained  in  solution  by 
saturating  aqueous  ammonia  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  This 
solution  is  colorless,  but  acquires  a  yellow  color  on  exposure  to 
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the  air.  When  a  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  it  equal  to 
that  which  it  already  contains,  ammonium  sulphide,  (NH*)*S, 
is  formed,  which  corresponds  to  potassium  sulphide,  K'S. 

Ammonium  sulphide  is  largely  employed  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  reagent  for  the  detection  of  certain  metals. 

If  ammonium  sulphide  be  added  to  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  a  double  decomposition  takes  place ;  ammonium  sul- 
phate is  formed  and  remains  in  solution,  while  ferrous  sulphide 
forms  a  black  precipitate. 

FeSO*      +     (NH*)«S     =      FeS      +     (NH*)*SO* 

Fmtoim  mlphftto.  Fomyni  milphide.     Ammooian  inlphate. 

The  salts  of  Einc,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  likewise 
precipitated  as  sulphides  by  ammonium  sulphide. 

The  salts  of  aluminium  and  chromium  are  precipitated  as 
hydrates,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  disengaged. 

The  preceding  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide (the  zinc  salts  are  not  precipitated  if  they  be  acid),  but 
the  latter  reagent  precipitates  in  the  form  of  sulphides  the  salts 
of  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  cadmium,  mercury,  silver,  antimony, 
tin,  gold,  and  platinum.  The  sulphides  of  the  latter  four 
metals  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

The  sulphides  of  arsenic,  tin,  antimony,  gold,  and  platinum 
all  form  compounds  with  ammonium  sulphide,  in  which  the 
latter  plays  the  part  of  a  base. 

AMMONIUM  NITRATE. 

(NH*)NO» 

Ammonium  nitrate  is  prepared  by  saturating  nitric  acid 
with  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  fusible 
prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  produce  a  notable 
depression  of  temperature  in  the  act  of  solution,  extending 
even  to  — 15^.  At  300^  ammonium  nitrate  is  decomposed 
into  nitrogen  monoxide  and  water.  It  is  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  nitrogen  monoxide,  much  used  as  an  aniBSthetic. 

AMMONIUM   CARBONATE. 

When  dry  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  gases  are  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of  the  first  to  4  volumes  of  the 
second,  they  condense,  forming  a  white  powder,  which  is  am^ 
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monium  carbamate,  a  compound  which  was  formerly  called 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

CC    +    2NH'   =    CO<ggJj. 

Ammoninm  cartMiinate. 

The  ammonium  carbonate  of  commerce  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  a  sesquicarbonate.  It  contains  2[C0'(NH*)»]  -}-  CO*  + 
2HH).  It  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ammonium  sulphate  and  chalk  in  a  subliming  apparatus. 
Ammonia  and  water  are  disengaged,  and  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonium  sublimes. 

Becently  sublimed  ammonium  sesquicarbonate  is  transparent 
and  crystalline.  It  has  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor  and  a  sharp 
caustic  taste.  When  exposed  to  the*  air  it  gradually  loses 
ammonia  and  is  converted  into  ammonium  acid  carbonate. 

AfBfnimiiim  Add  Carbonate. — ^This  salt,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  aqueous  ammonia, 
to  saturation.  The  acid  salt  is  deposited  in  right  rhombic 
mrisms.  The  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  not  known. 
These  salts  present  the  following  relations  to  the  hypothetical 
carbonic  acid : 

W<Qg  ^"<0H  ^"<ONH« 

Oariionic  Add.  Ammonium  add  Ammoninm 

(HypothetiaU.)  cartMMiate.  oarboimte. 

AMMONIUM  SULPHATE. 

(NH*)«SO« 

This  salt  is  obtained  in  the  arts  by  passing  the  ammonia 
that  is  disengaged  when  gas-liquor  is  heated  with  lime  into 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.     It  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms. 

It  is  coloriess  and  has  a  sharp  taste.  It  dissolyes  in  two 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling,  water.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

HYDROXYLAMINE. 
NH«(OH) 

This  remarkable  compound  was  discoyered  by  Lossen.  It 
is  formed  when  ethyl  nitrate  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  It  is  also  a  product  of  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
upon  tin,  and  that  of  hydrochlorio  acid  and  tin  upon  ammo- 
nium  nitrate. 

18* 
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Finally,  Lossen  has  prepared  it  synthetically  by  passing  a 
current  of  nitrogen  dioxide  over  tin  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  determines  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

2N0  +  3H'  =  2[NH*(0H)] 

In  the  first  reactions  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced  by  the  hy- 
drogen resulting  from  the  action  of  a  dUute  acid  upon  tin,  and 
which  is  then,  just  as  it  is  set  free,  in  what  is  called  the  nascent 

HNO»  +  3H»  =  2H»0  +  NH».OH 

Nitric  add. 

The  hydrozylamine  thus  formed  remains  in  the  liquid  com- 
bined with  an  excess  of  acid.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  an 
energetic  base.  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  acids,  and  can 
be  regarded  as  ammonia,  in  which  the  group  OH  (hydroxyl) 
has  been  substituted  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

CR  (OH 

N^H  N^H 

(H  (H 

Ammonia.  Hydroxylamlne. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  isolated ;  when  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of 
hydroxylamine,  nitrogen  is  disengaged  and  ammonia  is  formed. 

3(NH«.0H)  =  N*  +  NH»  +  3H*0 

Lessen  has  obtained  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydroxylamine 
by  decomposing  a  dilute  solution  of  hydroxylamine  sulphate 
with  the  exact  quantity  of  baryta-water  sufficient  to  precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydroxylamine  possesses  reducing  properties;  it  precipi- 
tates copper  and  mercury  in  the  metallic  state  from  solutions 
of  their  salts. 

OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN. 

Five  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  known. 

ATOMIC 
COMPOSITION.  VOLUMBTRIC  COMPOSITION. 

Nitrogen  monoxide,  or  nitroos 

oxide N*0      2  vol.  N  and  1  t.  0  oondensed  in  2  v. 

Nitrogen  dioxide NO       1  vol.  N  and  I  v.  0  »  2  v. 

Nitrogen  trioxide  ....  N'O*  2  vol.  N  and  3  v.  0  oondensed  in  2  v. 
Nitrogen  tetroxlde,  or  nitrogen 

peroxide N*0*    2  vol.  N  and  4  v.  0  condensed  in  2  ▼. 

Nitrogen  pentoxide,  or  nitrio 

anhydride NK)*    2  vol.  N  and  5  v.  0  oondeneed  in  2  t. 


NITROOEN   UONOXIDK. 


IRl 


.  Nittogen  triozide   and  nitn^ii  pentoxide  oombine  wiUi 
wmter,  forming  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

N'O*       +       H'O      ^      2HN0' 

HltnifaD  Moxide.  Hltroiii  kM. 

N'O*        +       H'O      =      2HN0" 

Mtn^tn  pululda.  MIMc  add. 


NITROGEN   MONOXIDE. 


Danaity  et 


1.iiT 


,      impued  la  tajdrogan  .     , 
HoliwDlu'  weight  N>0 =41. 

Thia  gas,  knoira  also  as  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  nitrons  oxide, 
and  langhing-^as,  vaa  discovered  by  Priestley  in  177G. 

Fnpftratioi). — It  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  ammoainm 
nitrate  in  a  glass  retorL     The  salt  melts,  and  then  decomposes 


vith  effervescence  into  water  and  nitrogen  monoxide,  which 
may  be  collected  over  water  (,Fig.  61). 

CNH*)NO'  ^  NK)  +  2H'0 

Kopartiei. — Nitrogen  monoxide  is  colorless  and  odorless, 
bnt  poMesses  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  not  permanent,  and  may 
be  liquefied  b;  strong  pressure.  It  is  liquefied  on  a  consider- 
able scale  at  present,  that  it  may  be  transported  in  small  bulk 
for  the  use  of  dentists.  For  this  purpose  it  b  compressed  in 
strong  iron  reservoirs. 

A  remarkable  experiment  can  be  performed  as  follows ;  A 

Suantity  of  liquid  nitrogen  monoxide  is  poured  into  a  test-tubo 
xed  by  a  cork  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle ;  a  portion  of  it 
instantly  volatilixcs,  producing  intense  cold.  If  now  a  little 
mercory  be  poured  into  the  tube,  it  will  sink  through  the 
liquid  monoxide  and  immediately  be  solidified.     A  smaU  piece 
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of  incandeBcent  obarooal  let  fiiU  into  the  tube  will  float  upon 

the  sorfaoe  of  the  monoxide,  and  burn  witb  great  brilliancy, 

^c^  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold 

i~l  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  as evi- 

J3SSL^  denced  by  the  freezing  of  the 

CT  iTL^  mercury  (Fig.  62). 

Water  diasolyes  about  its  own 
Tolume  of  nitrogen  monoxide  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

A  taper  which  has  been  extin- 
guished, but  still  bears  a  spark 
of  fire,  is  relighted,  and  bums 
brilliantly  when  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  nitrous  oxide  (Fig.  63). 
In  the  same  manner,  the  combustion  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus is  effected  with  great 
energy  in  an  atmosphere  of 
this  gas. 

Equal  volumes  of  nitrous 
oxide  uid  hydrogen  form  a 
mixture  which  explodes  on 
)^  the  passage  of  an  electric 
spark  or  on  the  application 
of  flame. 


Fio.  62. 


NH)  +  H*  =  H«0  +  N« 

2  2  2  2 

ToIamM.  ToIaniM.  toIudim.  toIuoim. 

Respiration  is  a  slow  com- 
bustion  and  may  be  sustained 
for  a  few  seconds  by  nitrogen 
monoxide.  Such  inhalation 
does  not  suffocate  but  it  dis^ 
turbs  the  functions  of  the 
Pjq^  ^  nervous   system,    producing 

annesthesia,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose nitrous  oxide  is  now  largely  employed  by  surgeons  and 
dentists.  The  insensibility  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  stage 
of  intoxication,  hence  the  name  laughing-gas^  which  was  given 
by  Davy. 

It  must  be  added  that  these  exhilarating  effects  have  not 
been  observed  in  recent  experiments  upon  perfectly  pure  nitro- 
gen monoxide. 


NITROGBN  DIOXIDE,  OR  NITRIO  OXIDB. 
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NITROGEN  DIOXIDE,  OR  NITRIC  OXIDE. 

Density  oomparod  to  air 1.039 

Density  compared  to  hydrogen 15. 

Moleenlarweight  NO =»30. 

Fteparation. — ^This  gas  was  discovered  in  1*1*12  by  Hales ; 
it  is  prepared  by  decomposing  cold,  dilate  nitric  acid  by  metallic 
copper. 

3Cu  +  8HN0»  =  3Cn(N0»)'  +  4HK)    +  2N0 

Copp«'r.         Nitric  add.  Cnpric  nitrate. 

The  copper  and  water  are  introduced  into  a  gas-bottle,  and 
ordinary  nitric  acid  is  added  by  means  of  a  funnel-tube ;  the 
copper  is  immediately  attacked  and  dissolved^  forming  cupric 
nitrate  (Fig.  64),  and  at  the  same  time  nitric  oxide  gas  is  dis- 
engaged.    This  gas  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  is  con- 


Fia.  t>4. 

verted  into  red  vapors,  which  are  at  first  apparent  in  the  gas- 
bottle,  but  as  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  continues,  the  gas 
in  the  flask  gradually  becomes  colorless,  and  may  then  be  col- 
lected in  jars  over  water. 

Propertiet. — Nitric  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas.  It  has  recently 
been  liquefied  bv  Cailletet.  It  is  decomposable  by  heat,  but 
less  easily  than  the  monoxide.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
which  only  takes  up  a  twentieth  of  its  volume.  Its  most  charac- 
teristic property  is  the  energy  with  which  it  absorbs  half  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  passing  into  the  state  of  nitrogen  peroxide 
or  red  vapors. 

0* 
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If  a  jar  filled  with  nitric  oxide  be  opened  to  the  air,  the  red 
vapors  appear  at  once. 

2N0  +  O*  =  N'O* 

Nitric  oxide  sapports  the  combustion  of  certain  substances. 
Phosphorus  bums  in  it  brilliantly,  but  the  gas  does  not,  like 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  monoxide,  relight  a  taper  still  presenting 
a  spark. 

Hydrogen  decomposes  nitric  oxide  at  a  temperature  but 
slightly  elevated,  forming  water  and  nitrogen. 

NO  +  H*  =  N  +  H«0 

The  mixture  of  the  two  gases  in  equal  volumes  takes  fire  on 
the  application  of  flame. 

If  a  few  drops  of  carbon  disulphide  be  poured  into  a  jar  of 
nitric  oxide,  the  vapor  of  the  volatile  liquid  is  at  once  diffused 
throughout  the  gas,  and  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper  a 
brilliant  flash  of  light  is  produced,  the  sulphur  and  carbon  being 
burned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  oxide. 

The  light  produced  by  this  combustion  determines  at  once, 
and  like  the  solar  lights  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen. 

When  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen 
is  passed  through  a  heated  tube  containing  platinum  sponge, 
water  and  ammonia  are  formed. 

NO  +  5H  =  H»0  +  NH» 

Under  other  circumstances  hydroxylamine  may  be  produced.  • 
A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  absorbs  nitnc  oxide  with 
avidity,  assuming  a  dark-brown  color ;  this  is  a  characteristic 
property,  by  which  nitric  oxide  may  be  recognized. 

NITROGEN  TRIOXIDE. 

N«0» 

This  compound  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide 
with  a  large  excess  of  oxygen  is  subjected  to  intense  cold.  It 
is  also  formed,  together  with  nitric  acid,  when  nitrogen  perox- 
ide is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water. 

2NK)*    +     H'O    =    2HN0»     +    N»0» 

Nitrogen  peroxide.  Nitric  acid. 

It  is  a  blue  liquid,  which  boils  at  a  low  temperature. 


NITROOSN  PEBOXIDS. 
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NITROGEN  PEROXIDE. 

NO»  or  N»0* 

Preparation. — When  well  dried  lead  nitrate  is  heated  to 
rednefis  it  is  decomposed  into  lead  oxide  and  nitrogen  peroxide, 
which  may  be  condensed  in  a  well-cooled  receiver. 

Pb(NO»)'    =    PbO    +    0     +     N*0* 

Lead  ultiftte.  Lead  oxide. 

The  first  portions  of  nitrogen  peroxide  that  are  condensed 
generally  retain  a  trace  of  moisture,  and  present  a  green  color ; 
if  the  receiver  be  then  changed,  there  collects  a  yellow  liquid 
which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  — 10^. 

Propexiies, — Nitrogen  peroxide  is  a  mobile  liquid,  almost 
colorless  at  very  low  temperatures ;  at  0^  it  has  a  somewhat 
darker  color,  and  at  15^  it  is  orange-brown.  It  boils  at  22^, 
and  its  vapor  is  red.  Near  the  point  of  ebullition  its  volu- 
metric composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  N'O* ;  that  is, 
two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  four  volumes  of  oxygen  are  con- 
densed into  two  volumes  of  N'O*,  and  occupy  the  same  space 
as  two  atoms  (one  molecule)  of  hydrogen. 

But  at  a  higher  temperature  this  vapor  is  dissociated ;  that 
is,  it  is  gradually  decomposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy 
double  its  primitive  volume.  The  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  and 
four  atoms  of  oxygen  which  constitute  two  volumes  of  N'O* 
at  a  low  temperature,  occupy  four  volumes  at  about  70°. 


NO' 

N0« 

NO* 

1 

N 

0* 

Red  TApora  at  2U°. 


Red  T«pon  at  70°. 


The  vapor  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  very  corrosive,  and  dan- 
gerous to  inhale. 

A  small  quantity  of  cold  water  decomposes  nitrogen  perox- 
ide into  nitrogen  trioxide  and  nitric  acid ;  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  causes  the  formation  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 


N'O*    + 


H'O    =    HNO*    +    HNO' 

Nitroui  add.  Nitr)c«cld. 
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When  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  peroxide  and  hydrogen  is  passed 
over  heated  platinum  sponge,  water  and  ammonia  are  formed. 

Hitryl  Chloride  and  Bromide. — Like  nitric  oxide,  which 
may  be  called  nitrosyl,  nitrogen  peroxide  may  play  the  part  of 
a  radical.  There  exists  a  chloride  and  also  a  bromide  of  nitro- 
gen peroxide  or  nitryl. 

NCCl  NCBr 

NlUylchlorido.  Nitiyl  bromid*. 

The  latter  compound  is  formed,  together  with  other  products, 
when  bromine  acts  upon  nitrc^n  peroxide  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature. The  chloride  of  nitryl  has  recently  been  obtained 
by  the  reaction  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  upon  silyer  nitrate. 

POCl'    -I-     3AgN0»    =    AgTO*    +     3(N(ya) 

Phonbonu  SilTor  nitnte.         SiUer  phosphate.         Mitryl  chloride, 

oxycblorhle. 

Nitryl  chloride  is  a  light-yellow  liquid,  boiling  at  -|-5^  and 
solidifying  at  —31°. 

In  contact  with  water,  it  forms  nitryl  hydrate  (nitric  acid), 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

N0*C1  +  H*0  =  HCl  +  HNO» 

In  this  reaction,  the  nitric  acid  is  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  water,  of  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  removed  by  the 
chlorine  and  replaced  by  the  radical  nitryl.  Hence  nitric  acid 
and  water  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  type : 

HOH        (NO')OH 

Water.  Mltrlc  acid. 

It  18  seen  that  in  nitric  acid  the  group  NQ'  replaces  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  water,  this  group  is  therefore  monatomic. 

But  the  atom  of  hydrogen  in  nitric  add  may  also  be  replaced 
by  another  nitryl  group,  and  the  result  is  an  oxide  of  nitryl, 
the  anhydride  of  nitric  acid,  or  nitrogen  pentoxide.  The  fol- 
lowing formulae  will  illustrate  the  relations  between  these  com- 
pounds and  water  which  is  their  type : 

H|"  Hj"  NO*  I" 

Watw.  Nitric  Kid.  Mitrann  omiaxUe. 

(Niti7l  hjrdmi.  }  (Nitrjrl  oxide.) 
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NITROGEN  PENTOXIDE. 

(nitric  anhydride.) 

N«0* 

This  compound  was  obtained  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  by 
the  action  of  ohlorine  upon  dry  silver  nitrate  heated  to  between 
58  and  eO"". 

2AgN0»    +    CI*    =    NH)»    +    2AgCl    +    0 

SIlTer  nitrate.  Nltrogvii  pentozlde.  flIlTer  chloridw. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  nitryl  chlo- 
ride over  silver  nitrate  heated  to  70^. 

AgO.NO*    +    NO*a    =    AgCl    +    (NO')'O. 

Silver  nitrate.  Nitty!  oliloride.  Nitrogen  pentozide. 

Also,  as  shoWn  by  Berthelot,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentoxide  upon  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

2HN0»  —  ff  0  =  N'O* 

Nitrogen  pentoxide  is  solid  and  crystallises  in  right-rhombic 
prisms.  It  melts  at  29.5°,  and  boils  between  48  and  50°.  It 
is  very  unstable  and  explodes  spontaneously  even  when  it  is 
preserved  at  a  low  temperature. 

NITRIC  ACID. 
HNO» 

The  atmosphere  frequently  contains  a  trace  of  nitric  acid 
vapor  or  other  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  small 
quantities  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  nitrite  may  be  detected  in 
rain-water.  Afler  passing  a  current  of  air  for  a  long  time 
through  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  the  liquid  is  found 
to  contain  potassium  nitrate  (Cloez).  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  formed  directly  by 
the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  elements  of  the  air. 

The  nitrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium 
are  met  with  in  certain  soils,  often  in  abundance.  They  are 
formed  wherever  nitrogenized  organic  matters  decompose  in 
contact  with  the  air  and  in  presence  of  porous  matters  and 
alkaline  bases.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ammonia  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  is  oxidized  to  nitric  acid. 

The  experiments  of  Cloez  have  shown  that  the  elements  of 
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the  air  may  unite  directly,  forming  aitnt«s  in  the  soil,  wherever 
alkaline  bases  and  oxidiiable  matters  are  presenL 

Prepantion. — Nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  an 
alkaline  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  laboratory,  the 
operation  may  be  conducted  in  a  glass  retort,  the  neck  of  which 
pamee,  without  cork,  into  a  cooled  receiver.  98  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  85  parts  of  sodium  nitrate  are 
employed.  On  the  application  of  heat,  nitric  acid  is  volt- 
tiliied,  mixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  with  red 
vapors.  The  acid  condenses  in  the  receiver  as  a  yellow  liquid, 
fuming  in  the  air.    Sodium  acid  sulphate  remains  in  the  retort. 


H'SO    +     NaNO" 


SO*    +     HNO» 


In  the  arts,  the  sodium  nitrate  is  decomposed  with  a  less 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric 
acid  during  the  operation  biing  thus  avoided.  The  operation 
is  conducted  in  cast-iron  reterU  A  (Fig  65),  the  lateral  tubes 
of  which,  B,  are  adapted  to  stoneware  tubes  communicfttlDg 


with  a  series  of  stoneware  bottles,  D,  where  the  acid  i 
densM.  The  temperature  b  elevated  towards  the  close  of 
operation,  and  sodium  neutral  sulphate  is  formed. 

IPSO*  +  2NaN0'  =  Na'SO*  +  2HN0' 
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Propertiat. — When  perfectly  pure,  nitric  acid  is  colorless, 
bnt  it  rapidly  becomes  yellow  under  the  influence  of  light, 
undergoing  a  partial  decomposition.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  gives  off  abundant  white  fumes.  Its  density  Lb  1.52 ;  it 
solidifies  at  — id"",  and  boils  at  86''. 

When  its  vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube, 
it  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen  peroxide,  oxygen,  and  water. 

2HN0»  =  H'O  +  N»0*  +  0 

The  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  water  produces  an  elevation 
of  temperature.  The  dilute  acid,  formed  by  mixing  42.8  parts 
of  water  and  100  parts  of  the  concentrated  acid,  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  constantly  at  123^  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  definite  compound  (Rosooe). 

Nitric  acid  readily  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  bodies 
having  an  affinity  for  that  element.  It  energetically  oxidises 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  iodine,  silicon,  carbon,  and  most 
of  the  metals. 

If  nitric  acid  be  poured  upon  red-hot  charcoal,  the  combus- 
tion is  vividly  intensified  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric 
acid,  and  red  fumes  appear  at  the  same  time. 

Copper  decomposes  nitric  acid  with  an  abundant  disengage- 
ment of  nitric  oxide,  which  is  converted  into  nitrogen  peroxide 
by  contact  with  the  air. 

Certain  metals  attack  the  dilute  acid  more  readily  than  the 
concentrated ;  iron  is  one  of  these  metals. 

If  dilute  nitric  acid  be  poured  upon  clean  iron  wire,  chemi- 
cal action  at  once  takes  place,  and  there  is  an  abundant  evolu- 
tion of  red  vapor ;  but  if  the  same  wire  be  plunged  into  the 
concentrated  acid,  no  action  is  manifested ;  and  further,  if  the 
strong  acid  be  poured  off  and  replaced  by  dilute  acid,  the  latter 
undergoes  no  decomposition ;  the  iron  has  become  pamve  by 
becoming  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gas.  But  if  ita  surface 
be  touched  with  a  copper  wire,  chemical  action  is  at  once  re- 
established between  the  iron  and  the  nitric  acid. 

The  action  of  tin  upon  nitric  acid  is  worthy  of  notice.  Tor- 
rents of  red  vapor  are  disengaged,  and  the  metal  is  converted 
into  a  white  powder,  which  is  stannic  acid.  In  this  reaction 
small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  hydroxylamine  are  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  elements  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  remain 
combined  with  the  excess  of  acid. 

The  conversion  of  nitric  add  into  ammonia  may  be  more 
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complete.  If  zinc  be  introduced  into  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
the  metal  dissolves  slowly  and  without  disengagement  of  gas ; 
the  liquid  is  then  found  to  contain  zinc  nitrate  and  ammo- 
nium nitrate.  The  nascent  hydrogen  set  Iree  from  a  portion 
of  the  nitric  acid  by  the  zinc  reduces  another  portion  of  the 
acid,  forming  water  and  ammonia. 

Zn  -f  2HN0»  =  Zn(NO»)«  +  H* 

Zinc  Zinc  nitmte. 

2HN0'  +  4H*  =  3H»0  +    (NH*)NO» 

Ammooinm  nitmto. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  decomposes  nitric  acid.  When  a  current 
of  this  gas  is  passed  through  nitric  acid,  the  latter  becomes 
colored,  according  to  its  concentration,  brown,  yellow,  or  bluish- 
green.  Under  these  circumstances  the  acid  is  reduced,  and 
either  nitrogen  peroxide  or  nitrous  acid  is  formed  and  remains 
dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the  former  communicating  a  brown, 
the  second  a  blue  or  green  color. 

Nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  acids ;  it  is  largely 
used  as  a  reagent.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  also  to  oxidize  certain  organic  matters,  such 
as  starch  and  sugar,  which  it  converts  into  oxalic  acid. 

Hitro-hydrodiloric  Acid. — A  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  is  called  nitro-hydrochloric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
or  aqua  regise.  This  liquid  dissolves  gold  and  platinum,  and 
it  owes  this  property  to  the  chlorine,  which  is  set  at  liberty  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  two  acids. 

2HC1  +  2HN0»  =  2H«0  +  N'O*  +  CI* 

When  the  mixture  is  left  to  itself  it  gradually  assumes  a 
yellow  color,  undergoing  a  partial  decomposition,  as  indicated 
by  the  above  formula ;  but  this  decomposition  is  limited,  and 
only  complete  in  the  presence  of  a  metal  capable  of  absorbing 
the  chlorine. 

But  the  reaction  between  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  other  products,  noticed  by  (Jay-Lussac 
and  Baudrimont ;  these  are  ternary  compounds  of  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, and  chlorine.  One  is  a  red  vapor,  condensing  at  — 7^ 
to  an  orange-red  liquid.  Its  composition  is  probably  expressed 
by  the  formula  NOCl'. 

It  may  be  r^arded  as  nitrogen  peroxide  in  which  one  atom 
of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity,  that  is,  two 
atoms,  of  chlorine. 
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The  other  is  a  gas  wMch  does  not  liquefy  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures ;  it  is  uitroeyl  chloride,  NO.Cl.  By  reacting  with 
water  it  forms  hydrochloric  and  nitrous  acids. 

NO.Cl  +  H'O  =  Ha  +  NO.OH 

It  will  he  noticed  that  nitrosyl  chloride  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  nitrons  add  that  nitryl  chloride  bears  to  nitric  acid. 
The  following  formulae  will  illustrate  the  constitution  of  these 
bodies: 

NO.C  "glo  gglo 

Nitrovyl  cblorida.  Nitrons  add.  Nitrogen  trioxlde. 

H  ;  "  NO*  I " 


NO'.Cl 

mtiyl  ehtorid..  Hitrie  add.  intiog«n  ptatosMek 


PHOSPHORUS 

Yapor  density  compared  to  air 4.32 

Vapor  deosity  compared  to  hydrogen    ,    .    .    .    61.1 
Atomicweigbt  P »31. 

Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Hamburg,  while  attempting  to  ex- 
tract the  philosopher's  stone  from  urine,  discovered  phosphorus 
in  1669.     But  urine  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 

Ctes  and  can  yield  but  traces  of  phosphorus,  so  that  this 
y  only  became  generally  known  to  chemists  after  Grahn 
demonsthU^d  its  existence  in  bones,  and  Scheele  discovered  the 
,  process  for  its  extraction. 

The  process  of  the  latter  chemist  is  still  in  use ;  it  consists 
in  treating  bone-ash  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means 
the  tricalcium  phosphate  of  the  bones  is  converted  into  mono- 
calcium  phosphate,  ordinarily  called  acid  phosphate  of  lime. 

Ca*(PO*)'    +    2H*S0*    =    CaH*(PO*)'    +    2CaS0* 

TriaUduiD  Calclnin  add  fkleinm 

pboi^hate.  phosphate.  salphata. 

The  latter  phosphate  being  soluble  is  separated  from  the 
calcium  sulphate  by  filtration,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
and  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal.  The  mixture  is  dried  and 
gradually  heated  to  redness  in  cast-iron  vessels.  By  this  means 
the  calcium  acid  phosphate  is  converted  into  calcium  meta- 
phosphate  by  the  expulsion  of  two  molecules  of  water. 

CaH*(PO*)*    =    2H'0    +     Ca(PO»)' 

OUciom  acid  phosphata.  Oridna  metaphosphate. 

14* 
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The  latter  is  strongly  heated  with  charcoal  in  clay  retorti 
(Fig,  66),  and  is  decomposed,  yielding  caj-bon  monoxide  and 
phoephoniH  which  distils  over,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium 
pyrophosphate. 

2Ca(P0')'    +    5C    =    Ca'PO'    +    5C0    +    F 


The  phoBphorns  condenses  in  the  water  in  the  receiver  A, 
in  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  C  ie 


As  it  is  impossihle  to  ezpet  all  of  the  water  from  the  calcium 
acid  phosphate,  this  water  is  decomposed  by  the  charcoal,  hy- 
dnwen  and  carbon  monoxide  heing  formed,  leather  with  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

100  kilogrammes  of  bone  yield  between  8  and  9  kilo- 
grammes of  phosphorus.  The  latter  is  purified  by  enclosing 
it  in  a  chamois-skin  sack,  and  strongly  compressing  it  under 
water  at  50°  ;  the  phoaphoruH  passes  through  the  leather  and 
collects  under  the  water.  It  is  moulded  into  sticks  by  being 
drawn  up  inte  slightly  conical  glass  lubes,  which  are  then 
plunged  into  cold  water.  The  phosphorus  solidifies  and  is 
easily  drawn  from  the  tubes. 

Fhydcal  Propertiei. — Recently-fused  phosphorus  is  trans- 
parent, colorless,  or  having  a  pale-yellow  (int,  flexible,  and  soft 
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enough  to  be  easily  scratched  by  the  nail.  One-tenth  per  cent, 
of  sulphur  renders  it  hard  and  brittle.  It  has  a  well-marked 
odor,  slightly  resembling  that  of  garlic.  Its  density  at  10°  is 
1.83.  It  melts  at  44°  and  boils  at  290°  ;  its  vapor  is  colorless 
and  has  a  density  of  4.32  compared  to  air,  or  61.1  compared 
to  hydrogen. 

K  one  volume  of  hydrogen  weighs  1,  one  volume  of  vapor 
of  phosphorus  weighs  61.1,  and  this  number  should  represent 
the  weight  of  one  atom  of  phosphorus ;  now  it  represents  the 
weight  of  two  atoms,  and  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  presents 
the  singular  anomaly  that  it  contains  in  the  same  volume 
twice  as  many  atoms  as  the  simple  gases,  such  as  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen.  If  one  volume  of  hydrogen  contain  one  atom, 
one  volume  of  phosphorus  vapor  contains  two,  and  heat  cannot 
dissociate  these  two  atoms  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
occupy  two  volumes  instead  of  one.  The  vapor  of  arsenic 
presents  the  same  anomaly. 


H 

N 

P 

As' 

1  vulum*  of 
bydrog«o. 


1  Tolume  of 
niirugeu. 


1  Toluiiie  of  I  Tolumo  uf 

pbosphorui  VHpur.       arsenic  vapur. 


Phosphorus  volatilizes  below  its  boiling-point  and  even  below 
its  melting-point.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  emits  vapors  in 
a  vacuum  and  even  in  the  air.  It  is  luminous  in  the  dark, 
from  which  property  it  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  light- 
bearer.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  still  obscure,  but  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  slow  oxidation  which  phosphorus 
undergoes  in  the  air. 

When  a  stick  of  transparent  phosphorus  is  kept  underwater, 
it  gradually  becomes  opaque  and  covered  with  a  yellowish-white 
pulverulent  powder,  while  the  central  parts  retain  their  trans- 
parence. This  white  phosphorus  is  still  pure,  but  the  surface 
of  the  stick  has  divided  into  a  multitude  of  little  particles  which 
present  a  crystalline  appearance.  Some  of  them  become  de- 
tached and  remain  suspended  in  the  water,  giving  to  the  latter 
the  property  of  being  luminous  in  the  dark. 

Phosphorus  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  carbon  disulphide  and  is 
deposited  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  on  the  slow  evaporation  of 
the  solution. 

There  is  an  amorphous  variety  of  phosphorus  which  differs 
so  much  from  ordinary  phosphorus  that  it  presents  the  prop- 
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erties  of  an  entirely  different  substance.  It  has  a  dark  brown- 
red  color,  and  is  not  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is  insoluble  in 
carbon  disulphide;  it  does  not  melt  and  take  fire  like  ordi- 
nary phosphorus  when  heated  to  50^.  It  is  amorphous,  and 
presents  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  density  is  2.14.  Ordinary 
phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  poisons,  but  this  red 
body  exerts  no  action  upon  the  economy.  At  260^  amor- 
phous phosphorus  melts,  is  converted  into  ordinary  phospho- 
rus, and  presents  the  properties  of  the  latter  substance  on 
cooling. 

Amorphous  phosphorus  results  from  a  physical  change 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  light  or  heat  on  the  ordinaiy 
variety.  If  a  stick  of  phosphorus  be  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light, its  surface  assumes  a  red  color ;  or  if  it  be  maintained 
for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of  240^,  it  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  the  amorphous  variety. 

This  transformation  is  also  accomplished  by  the  influence  of 
certain  chemical  agents.  If  a  small  stick  of  ordinary  phos- 
phorus be  introdu^  into  a  test-tube  and  a  very  minute  por- 
tion of  iodine  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  the  iodine  unites  with 
the  phosphorus  with  the  production  of  light  and  heat  A  trace 
of  phosphorus  iodide  is  formed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  phos- 
phorus is  converted  into  a  hard,  black  mass,  which  yields  a  red 
powder ;  this  is  amorphous  phosphorus  (£.  Kopp,  Brodie). 

Thus  prepared,  this  body  volatilizes  like  arsenic,  without 
melting,  and  can  be  distilled  without  alteration,  condensing  in 
a  black  mass,  which  contains  only  traces  of  iodine. 

Chemioal  Ftopeitias. — ^Ordinary  phosphorus  possesses  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly 
oxidises,  and  the  slow  combustion,  aided  by  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  produces  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids. 
Schonbein  has  shown  that  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
IS  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  osone 
and  hydrogen  dioxide,  and  he  asserts  that  ammonium  nitrite  is 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

When  heated  in  the  air  to  a  temperature  of  60°,  phosphorus 
takes  fire  and  bums,  producing  a  bright  light  and  white  vapors 
of  phosphorus  pentoxide.  In  pure  oxygen  the  combustion  is 
accomplished  with  great  brilliancy. 

Phosphorus  may  be  burned  under  warm  water  by  passing  a 
current  of  oxygen  through  the  melted  element  by  means  of  a 
tube  .drawn  out  to  a  point  (Fig.  67);  each  bubble  of  oxygen 
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Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneoiwly  in  an  atmospliere  of  dry 
chlorine,  phosphorus  pentAchloride  being  produced, 

UiM  of  Fhoaphonu. — This  body  is  principally  employed  in 
the  mannfactare  of  matches.  The  inflammable  tips  of  inctioD- 
mat«faes  contain  either  ordinary  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  In 
the  first  case,  the  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  inert  substances, 
ausit  as  sand  or  ochre,  held  together  by  strong  glue ;  in  the 
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Fia.  67. 
second  case,  the  ignition  of  the  amorphous  pboephoms,  which 
is  but  slightly  combustible,  is  determined  by  potasBiDiD  chlorate, 
to  which  is  also  added  antimony  sulphide.  All  of  these  sub- 
Btancea  are  made  into  a  paste,  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
matches  are  dipped.  Sometimes  the  match-sticlcs  arc  tipped 
with  a  paste  composed  of  potassium  chlorate  and  antimony 
sulphide,  a  mixture  which  only  takes  fire  by  friction  upon  a 
prepared  surface,  composed  generally  of  amorphous  phosphorus 
and  antjmony  sulphide.  Ij[  of  these  mixtures  are  held  to- 
gether by  strong  glue. 

HYDROGEN    PHOSPHIDE. 

Deniltj  ooDpuvd  to  ait 1.134 

Denalt;  oompved  to  faydrngcn IT. 

HalMoter  weight  PU* —  M. 

This  gas  was  discovered  by  Qengemhre  in  1783. 
When  phosphorus  is  heated  with  n  snlntion  of  caustic  potamn, 
there  is  a  gas  disengaged,  which  inflames  spontaneoDsly  on  con- 
tact with  the  air ;  this  is  hydrogen  phosphide.     It  is  formed 
according  to  the  following  equation ; 

3K0H     +     4P     +     3H'0    =    SKH'PC   +   PH* 
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PreptntioiL — !■  Hydrogen  phosphide  may  be  prepared  by 
heatiDs  phosphorus  with  a  etrong  eolation  of  potasEium  hydrate, 
or  wi£  thick  milk  of  lime,  vith  which  the  flask  {¥ig.  P°- 


should  be  almost  entirety  filled.  The  gas  is  conducted  ander 
the  surface  of  wat«r,  and  as  each  bubble  turivea  in  contact  with 
the  air  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  producing  a  bright  flash  and 
a  wreath  of  white  smoke,  which  enlai^es  as  it  rises  in  the  air. 

2.  The  same  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  is  evolved  when 
calcium  phosphide  is  thrown  into  water  (Fig.  69).  The  pho»- 
phidc  of  cftlcium  ia  prepared  by  passing  vapor  of  phosphorus 
over  fragments  of  incandescent  lime ;  it  instantly  decomposes 
water  with  formation  of  calcium  hypophosphit«  and  sponta- 
neously inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide. 

However,  when  calcium  phosphide  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  hydrogen  phosphide  is  produced,  which  does  not 
take  flre  without  the  applicadon  of  heat  (Fig.  70). 

In  this  case,  the  gas  is  formed  by  double  decomposition 
between  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  calcium  phosphide  ;  the 
calcium  combines  with  the  chlorine,  forming  calcium  chloride, 
and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  phosphorus. 

3.  In  the  some  manner,  when  phosphorous  acid  ia  strongly 
heated  in  a  small  retort,  it  evolves  a  hydrogen  phosphide  whiun 
is  not  spontaneously  inflammable. 

4H'P0'     =     PH'     +     3H'P0* 

FlNipliann*  HiiL  PbcapbulB  aoU. 
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Propetrties. — The  gas  thus  ohtained  is  colorless,  and  pos- 
sesses a  garlicky  odor.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  it  is  pure  it  does  not 
take  fire  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  below  100^,  and  then 
bums  with  a  very  luminous  white  flame.  According  to  Paul 
Thenard,  the  spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  hydrogen  phos- 
phide prepared  by  the  methods  first  mentioned  is  due  to  the 
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Fig.  70. 


presence  of  another  phosphide,  P*!!^ ;  this  is  a  very  volatile 
liquid,  extremely  inflammable,  and  the  least  trace  of  its  vapor 
in  hydrogen  phosphide  gas  communicates  to  the  latter  the 
property  of  spontaneous  inflammabilitv. 

Hydrogen  phosphide  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  cupric 
snlphato,  with  the  formation  of  black  phosphide  of  copper. 

The  composition  of  hvdrogen  phosphide,  PH',  recalls  that 
of  ammonia,  NH',  and  the  analogy  between  the  two  gases  is 
further  revealed  by  the  property  common  to  both  of  uniting 
with  hydriodic  acid.     There  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  phos- 

{>hide  with  hydriodic  acid,  a  well-defined,  solid  body,  crystal- 
izing  in  brilliant  cubes. 

PH'.HI  or  PH^I  photphoniom  iodide. 

The  existence  of  a  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  the  formula  PII  attributed  to  it. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  PHOSPHORUS  AND  CHLORINE. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus : 

Photphonia  trichloride PCI* 

Pbofphonu  penUohlorido PCI* 
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There  are,  bestdes, 

Photphonu  oxyehloride POCl* 

Phoiphonifl  Bttlphoohloride PSCP 

PHOSPHORUS  TRICHLORIDE. 

PC1» 

When  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  b  passed  over  phosphoros 
heated  in  a  small  tubulated*  retort^  a  liquid  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  phosphorus  is  formed  and  may  be  condensed  in  a 
cooled  receiver.  This  is  phosphorus  trichloride.  It  is  a 
fuming,  colorless  liquid,  havmg  a  density  of  1.45  and  boiling 
at  74^ 

If  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  at  first  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  rapidly  disappears,  evolving  white  fnmes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  forming  phosphorous  acid,  which  remains  in 
solution. 

PCP  -f  3H«0  =  H«PO»  +  3Ha 

PHOSPHORUS    PENTACHLORIDE. 

PC1» 

In  contact  with  an  excess  of  chlorine,  phosphorus  trichloride 
absorbs  two  more  atoms  of  that  gas,  and  condenses  into  a  yellow 
crystalline  solid,  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

This  body  is  volatUQ,  and  sublimes  without  fusion  when 
heated,  even  below  100^.  When  heated  under  pressure,  it 
melts  at  148^  and  boils  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature.  Its 
vapor  density,  taken  at  336^  and  reduced  to  0^,  is  equal  to 
3.656.  This  density  should  be  double,  supposing  that  the 
molecule  POP  occupies  two  volumes.  The  anomaly,  however, 
is  only  apparent,  for  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
at  the  temperature  336°  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  compound  is  decomposed  or  dis- 
sociated into  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  trichloride  and  chlorine, 
a  mixture  which  would  give  four  volumes  of  vapor  for  one 
molecule  of  PCI*. 

T>p«  f  PCI'  =  2  volumes. 

^^^    ^  I  CI'     =  2  volumes. 

4  volumes. 

Indeed,  when  the  vapor  density  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
IS  taken  by  diffusing  it  in  the  vapor  of  the  protochloride,  which 
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prevents  the  dissociation  before  mentioned,  a  fignre  is  found 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  theoretic  density  7.21 
(A.  Wurtz). 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  decomposes  water  with  energy, 
forming  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

PCI*  +  4H'0  =  H'PO  +  5Ha 

When  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  present,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  disengaged,  by  the  exchange  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine 
for  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  a  colorless  liquid  is  formed  which 
is  called  phosphorus  oxychloride.  When  heated  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  converted 
into  the  sulphochloride,  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  126^. 

PC1»  +  H'O  =  2Ha  +        POCT 
PCT  +  H'S  =  2Ha  +        PSCl* 

PHOSPHORUS  OXYCHLORIDE. 

P0C1» 

This  body  is  readily  obtained  by  exposing  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride to  moist  air  until  it  becomes  liquid,  and  subsequently 
distilling  the  liquid  (A.  Wurts).  It  is  formed  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  reactions  when  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  heated  with 
hydrated  acids,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  boric  acid,  etc.,  or  with 
oxides,  such  as  phosphoric  oxide.  In  these  cases,  one  atom  of 
oxvgcn  from  the  oxidized  body  is  exchanged  for  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  from  the  pentachloride  (Oerhardt). 

Phosphorus  oxychloride  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  110^. 
When  poured  into  water,  it  sinks  and  is  at  once  decomposed, 
hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids  being  formed. 

POCP      +         h'}^=      ff}^     +     ^^^ 

Phcwplionu  oxychloridA.  3  moleculM  water.    Phoapboric  told. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH   BROMINE 

AND  IODINE. 

Two  bromides  of  phosphorus  are  known  :• 
Phosphorus  tribromidc,  PBr',  a  colorless  liquid. 
Phosphorus  pentabromide,  PBi*,  a  yellow,  crystalline  mass. 
To  the  trichloride  and  tribromidc  of  phosphorus  there  cor- 
responds a  triiodide,  concerning  which  but  iiUle  is  known. 
H  16 
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The  best  defined  and  most  important  combination  of  phos- 
phorus with  iodine  is  the  compound  PI*. 

Phosphorus  Iodide,  PP. — This  body  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving 26  parts  of  dry  phosphorus  in  30  or  40  times  its  weight 
of  carbon  disulphide,  and  gradually  adding  to  the  solution  203.4 
parts  of  iodine.  The  liquor,  at  first  reddish-yellow,  becomes 
orange-yellow ;  it  is  distilled  on  the  water-bath  to  drive  out  a 
part  of  the  carbon  disulphide,  and  on  cooling  it  deposits  a 
bright-red,  crystalline  mass.     This  is  the  iodide  PP. 

It  crystallizes  in  long,  brilliant,  flattened  needles,  which  are 
flexible,  and  melt  at  100°.  On  contact  with  water  it  is  decom- 
posed, forming  phosphorous  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  at  the 
same  time  depositing  a  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate  rich  in 
phosphorus  (Corenwinder). 


COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  AND  OXYGEN. 
Phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  two  oxides : 

Pbosphoros  triozide,  or  phosphoroaa  oxide     .    .    P'C 
PhosphoruB  penioxidei  or  phosphorio  oxide     .    .    P'O^ 

Each  of  these  oxides  can  combine  with  three  molecules  of 
water,  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids  being  thus  formed. 

P0»  +  3H«0  =  2HT0» 
P0»  +  3H*0  =  2HT0* 

Besides  these  two  acids  there  is  another  containing  less  oxy- 
gen ;  it  is  hypophosphorous  acid,  whose  corresponding  oxide  is 
unknown.  These  three  acids  form  a  series  containing  for  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  phosphorus  regularly-in- 
creasing Quantities  of  oxygen ;  they  may  be  said  to  constitute 
different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  hydrogen  phosphide. 

PH'  hydrogen  phosphide. 
PH'O  (missing). 
PH'O'  hypophosphorous  acid. 
PHW  phosphorous  acid. 
PH*0*  phosphoric  acid. 

Constitution  of  the  Ozy^  Acids  of  Phosphoms. — Phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  acids  are  related, — the  first  to  phos- 
phorus trichloride,  the  second  to  phosphorus  oxychloride.     In 
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fact,  they  are  derived  from  these  compounds  by  the  action  of 
water. 

P^'Cl*  phosphoms  trichloride. 
P(OH)'  phosphorous  acid  (phosphorus  trihydrate). 
(POyCl'  phosphorus  oxychloride  (phosphoryl  trichloride). 
(P0)"'(0H)'  phosphoric  acid  (phosphoryl  trihydrate). 

To  phosphorus  pentachloride,  PGl*,  would  correspond  a  pen- 
tahydrate,  P(OH  )*,  which  is  unknown.  Phosphoric  acid  would 
be  derived  from  the  latter  by  the  loss  of  a  molecule  of  water. 

P(OH)»  =  ffO  +  (PO)(OH)» 

It  is  seen  that  in  phosphorous  acid,  as  in  the  trichloride,  phos- 
phorus is  regarded  as  playing  the  part  of  a  triatomic  element, 
whUe  it  is  pentatomic  in  the  pentachloride. 

In  hypophosphorous  acid,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  united  directly  to  the  triatomic  phosphorus,  and 
its  constitution  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

F"  ]  OH 

(oh 
hypophosphorous  acid. 

H»PO« 

When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  or  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  baryta,  a  soluble  hypophosphite  is  pro- 
duced, and  on  treating  the  solution  bf  barium  hypophosphite 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  and  a 
solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  are  obtained ;  they  may  be 
separated  by  filtration.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  the 
liquor  leaves  a  colorless  and  very  acid  syrupy  residue,  which 
constitutes  hypophosphorous  acid. 

This  acid  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  yielding 
phosphoric  acid  and  hydrogen  phosphide.  It  is  gifted  with 
energetic  reducing  properties  :  it  instantly  decomposes  the  salts 
of  mercury  and  silver,  setting  free  the  metal.  An  excess  of 
hypophosphorous  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
precipitates,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  hydride  of  copper, 
Cu'H',  which  is  decomposed  at  100^  into  copper  and  hydrogen 
(A.  WurU). 
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Hjpophosphorons  acid  oontaiiis  three  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
only  one  of  which  is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  a  metal.  The  composition  of  the  hypopho»- 
phites  is  consequently  expressed  by  the  following  general 
formula: 

R'H«PO« 

in  which  R'  represents  a  monatomic  metal,  such  as  potassium, 
capable  of  replacing  hydrogen  atom  for  atom. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID. 
H«PO» 

PreparatioiL — Phosphorous  acid  results  from  the  action  of 
water  upon  phosphorus  trichloride,  as  already  seen.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  evaporating  the  acid  liquor 
resulting  from  this  reaction,  and  heating  the  syrupy  residue 
in  a  platinum  capsule  until  the  odor  of  hydrogen  phosphide 
is  perceptible.  On  cooling,  the  acid  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass. 

Propertiea. — These  crystals  absorb  moisture  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  are  resolved  into  an  intensely  acid  liquid ;  they 
melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  are  decomposed  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture into  hydrogen  phosphide  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Like  hypophosphorous  acid,  phosphorous  acid  possesses  re- 
ducing properties. 

Its  loiiing  aqueous  solution  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  this  reduction  is  favored  by  the  presence 
of  ammonia.     It  converts  arsenic  acid  into  arsenious  acid. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  convert  it  into  phosphoric  acid 
in  presence  of  water. 

ffPO*  +  H'O  +  W  =  2Ha  +  ffPO* 

Phosphorous  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  two  of 
which  are  replaceable  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  metal. 
It  is  hence  called  a  dibasic  acid. 

The  composition  of  the  neutral  hypophosphites  is  expressed 
by  the  general  formula 

R^HPO*, 

in  which  R'  represents  a  monatomic  metal  like  potassium  or 
sodium. 
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PHOSPHORIC  OXIDE,  OR  PHOSPHORUS 

PENTOXIDE. 

(phosphoric  anhtdridb.) 

P«0» 

This  oompoond  may  be  obtained  by  burning  phosphorus  in 
a  large  globe  filled  with  dry  air.  A  dense  white  smoke  is  pro- 
duced, and  condenses  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  flakes  like 
snow.  This  body  is  the  anhydride  of  phosphorio  acid.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  moisture  and  is  converted  into 
metaphosphoric  acid. 

PW  +  H«0  =  2HP0* 

When  thrown  into  water  it  dissolves  with  a  hissing  noise, 
such  as  is  produced  bv  a  red-hot  iron. 

Phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  at  a  dull-red  heat ;  it  is  undecom- 
posable  by  heat.  It  yields  the  oxychloride  when  distilled  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride. 

PW  +  3Pa»  =  5P0a* 

It  also  yields  phosphorus  oxychloride  when  distiUed  with 
dry  common  salt  (Lautemann). 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
(orthophosphorio  acid.) 

H«PO< 

Ptvpantum. — 1.  This  add  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
phosphorus  with  nitric  acid.  On  account  of  the  violence  of 
the  reaction  the  operation  is  difficult  to  r^ulate,  and  even 
dangerous  when  ordinary  phosphorus  is  employed,  but  it 
succeeds  very  well  with  powdered  amorphous  phosphorus. 
This  is  heated  with  tolerably  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a 
retort,  fitted  with  a  receiver,  and,  when  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phorus has  disappeared,  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  retort,  and  the  liquid  is- concentrated  in  a 
platinum  capsule.  When  the  last  portions  of  nitric  acid  have 
been  driven  out,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  the 
i^rrupy  liquid  is  placed  in  a  bell-jar  over  a  dish  containing 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    At  the  end  of  some  time,  the 

16* 
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phosphoric  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  hard,  transparent, 
prismatic  crystals. 

2.  A  current  of  chlorine  may  be  passed  through  warm  water 
under  which  is  a  layer  of  melted  phosphorus.  Phosphoric 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed. 

PC1»  +  4H»0  =  H'PO  +  6Ha 

As  soon  as  aU  of  the  phosphorus  has  disappeared  the  solution 
is  evaporated,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  out  by 
heating  the  residue  to  200^.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  forms  a  solution  which  will  deposit  the  acid  in  crystals 
when  concentrated  as  indicated  above. 

Properties. — When  exposed  to  the  air,  these  crystals  attract 
moisture  and  deliquesce.  Their  solution  is  very  acid.  It  does 
not  coagulate  white  of  egg,  and  it  produces  no  cloud  in  a  solu- 
tion of  barium  chloride,  but  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  of 
ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  in  a  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  With  silver  nitrate  to 
which  ammonia  has  been  added,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  trisilver  phosphate,  Ag'PO*.  Orthophosphoric  acid  contains 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  each  of  which  is  replaceable  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  metal. 

PYROPHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

H*P«OT 

When  orthophosphoric  acid  is  heated  for  a  long  time  to 
213^  it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  a  new  acid,  which  is 
called  pyrophosphoric.  Two  molecules  of  phosphoric  acid  lose 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  then  unite  to  form  a  single  mole- 
cule of  pyrophosphoric  acid. 

/OH 

PO^OH  yOn 


"^OIH 


PO^OH 
=  HH)    +         )0      =  H*P»0» 

PO^^OH 


.|0H 


The  residue  constitutes  an  opaque,  semi-crystalline  mass, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  pyrophosphoric  acid. 
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Its  aqueonfl  solution  fonns  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
pyrophosphate  in  solutions  of  silver  nitrate. 

H*P»0'  +  4AgN0»  =  Ag^F'O'  +  4HN0» 

When  heated  with  water,  pyrophosphoric  acid  again  com- 
bines with  one  molecule  of  that  liquid,  and  is  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid  by  a  reaction  the  inverse  of  that  by  which  it 
IS  formed. 

METAPHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
HPO» 

Pteparation. — ^When  phosphoric  acid  is  heated  to  redness 
in  a  ^atinum  crucible,  a  haixl,  transparent,  vitreous  mass  is 
obtained  on  cooling ;  this  is  metaphosphorio  acid. 

It  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  water 
from  phosphoric  acid. 

H'PO*  —  H*0  =  HPO* 

It  may  also  be  obtained  directly  from  calcium  acid  phos- 
phate, the  preparation  of  which  from  bone-ash  has  already  been 
described.  A  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  the  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt,  and  the  insoluble  cal- 
cium sulphate  formed  is  separated  by  filtration.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  calcium  sulphate  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
the  solution  is  concentrated,  and  alcohol  added,  which  com- 
pletely precipitates  the  sulphate.  The  limiid  is  again  filtered, 
the  alcohol  driven  off  by  evaporation,  and  the  residue  heated 
to  a  temperature  near  redness  to  remove  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

On  cooling,  a  vitreous  mass  of  metaphosphorio  acid  is  ob- 
tained. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  metaphosphorio  acid  instantly  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  of  sUver  metaphosphate  in  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate. 

HPO»  +  AgNO»  =  AgPO»  +  HNO» 

A  few  drops  of  the  acid  solution  added  to  white  of  egg  sus- 
pended in  water  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate. 

The  same  metaphosphoric  acid  is  formed  when  phosphoric 
oxide  is  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  or  when  it 
is  allowed  to  deliquesce  in  the  air.    Under  these  circumstances, 
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one  molecule  of  phoephoric  oxide  combines  with  only  one 
molecule  of  water. 

F0»  +  H»0  =  2HP0» 


The  preceding  considerations  establish  the  existence  of  three 
phosphoric  acids,  which  differ  both  in  composition  and  proper- 
ties. To  these  three  acids  correspond  three  salts  of  silver,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  differ  from  the  acids  only  by 
containing  silver  instead  of  hydrogen,  a  substitution  which 
takes  place  atom  for  atom. 

ACI06.  8ILTBR    8A.LT8. 

HTO*  phosphoric  soid  (orthophot-    Ag>P0^  irisilver  phoiphaCa  (ortho- 


phono).  phosphate). 

H^pso^  pyrophoephoric  acid.  Ag^P*0^  silver  pyrophosphate 

UPO*  metapnospnoric  acid.  AgPO*  silver  metapbosptiate. 


It  may  be  added  that,  independently  of  the  acids  and  salts 
of  which  the  composition  and  nomenclature  have  just  been 
considered,  others  nave  been  described,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  are  related  to  the  metaphosphates,  of  which  they  con- 
stitute polymeric  modifications.  That  is,  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  molecules  of  metaphosphoric  acid  are  condensed  in  a 
single  molecule,  forming  more  complicated  acids. 

COMPOUNDS  OF    PHOSPHORUS  AND  SULPHUR. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  with  dry  sulphur,  or  when  a 
mixture  of  the  two  bodies  is  melted  under  water,  they  combine 
with  a  vivid  combustion  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
dangerous  explosions.  The  action  is  less  violent  with  amor- 
phous phosphorus.  According  to  the  proportions  of  these 
bodies  which  are  brought  into  contact,  several  combinations  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  may  be  obtained,  among  which  the 
trisulphide,  PS',  and  the  pentasulphide,  PS^,  correspond  to 
phosphorous  and  phosphoric  oxides.  The  pentasulphide  may 
be  obtained  in  pale  yellow  crystals. 


ARSENICA 

Vapor  density  compared  to  air 10.37 

Vapor  density  compared  to  hydrogen  ....     150. 
Atomic  weight  As ss   75. 

Arsenic  was  discovered  by  A.  Schroeder  in  1694. 
Hatnral  State  and  BzteaotioiL — ^There  exists  in  nature  a 
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oommon  and  abundant  mineral  which  contains  iron,  sulphur, 
and  arsenic,  and  which  is  called  mtspickel;  it  is  a  sulphar- 
senide  of  iron.  When  it  is  strongly  heated,  the  arsenic  is 
volatilised  and  a  residue  of  iron  sulphide  remains. 

FeSAs    =    FeS    +     As 

Miiplckel.         Iron  ralplilde. 

The  Operation  is  conducted  on  the  large  scale  in  earthenware 
cylinders  placed  horizontally  in  a  fumaoe.  The  arsenic  sublimes 
into  sheetriron  pipes  fitted  to  the  open  extremity  of  the  cylin- 
ders which  extend  beyond  the  furnace.  The  volatilization  of 
the  arsenic  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  metallic  iron. 

The  arsenic  of  commerce  may  be  purified  by  distilling  it  with 
charcoal  in  a  stoneware  retort. 

Ptopertitt. — Recently-sublimed  arsenic  presents  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  steel-gray,  crystalline  mass,  having  a  metallic  lustre. 
Its  crystalline  form  is  an  acute  rhombohedron.  Its  density  is 
about  5.7. 

Arsenic  volatilises  without  melting  at  a  temperature  below 
dull  redness.  Its  vapor  is  colorless.  When  it  is  heated  under 
strong  pressure  it  melts  to  a  transparent  liquid.  On  exposure 
to  the  air  it  loses  its  lustre  and  assumes  a  black-gray  color ;  in 
this  case  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  a 
brown-black  pulverulent  substance,  regarded  by  some  chemists 
as  a  suboxide  of  arsenic. 

Arsenic  oxidises  when  it  is 
heated  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic 
be  thrown  upon  a  i«d-hot  coal, 
white  vapors  are  produced,  and 
an  alliaceous  odor  is  percep- 
tible. 

A  fragment  of  arsenic  may 
be  strongly  heated  in  the  hon- 
sontal  branch  of  a  tube  con- 
taining oxygen  (Fig.  71) ;  the 
metal  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
bluish  flame,  producing  white  vapors  of  arsenious  oxide. 

If  arsenic  be  preserved  from  the  air  under  a  layer  of  water, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble,  it  oxidises  slowly,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  which  dissolves  in 


Fig.  71. 
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the  water.     This  property  explains  the  efficacy  of  powdered 
arsenic  (commercial  cobalt)  for  poisoning  flies. 

If  powdered  arsenic  be  sprinkled  into  dry  chlorine,  each 
particle  burns  with  a  bright  flash.  The  combustion  indicates 
the  energy  of  the  combination.  The  arsenic  unites  with  the 
chlorine,  being  converted  into  the  trichloride  AsCP.  It  also 
combines  directly  with  bromine,  with  iodine,  and  with  sulphur. 

HYDROGEN    ARSEXIDE,  OR    ARSENIURETTED 

HYDROGEN. 

Densitj  com]>ared  to  hTdrogen S9. 

Molecular  weight  Asfls =78. 

FreparatioiL — This  gas  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  zinc  arsenide. 

Zn'As*    +     6HC1    =    2AsH»    +     3ZnCP 

zinc  anenide.  Zinc  chloride. 

It  is  a  gas  which  must  be  handled  with  great  prudence,  as  it 
is  extremely  poisonous. 

Properties. — Hydrogen  arsenide  is  colorless;  its  odor  is 
penetrating  and  garlicky.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed 
into  arsenic  and  hydrogen.  On  the  application  of  flame,  it 
bums  in  the  air  with  a  bluish  light,  producing  ftimes  of 
arsenious  oxide.  If  the  supply  of  air  be  insufficient,  arsenic 
is  deposited.  With  one  and  a  half  times  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen  arsenide  forms  an  explosive  mixture,  the  products  of 
the  combination  being  water  and  arsenious  oxide. 

2AsH»  +  0»  =  As'0»  +  3H»0 

Chlorine  decomposes  hydrogen  arsenide  with  a  production 
of  light  and  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  an  excess 
of  chlorine  be  present  arsenic  trichloride  is  formed,  but  if  the 
experiment  be  made  in  the  presence  of  water,  it  is  arsenious 
oxide  which  is  formed. 

2AsH'  +  6C1>  +  3H«0  =  As«0»  +  12Ha 

Water  dissolves  about  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen 
arsenide.  When  this  gas  is  agitated  with  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  it  disappears  entirely  if  the  gas  be  pure,  and  leaves 
a  residue  of  hydrogen  should  that  gas  have  been  present  in 
the  free  state  in  the  mixture  (Dumas). 

SCuSO*    +    2AsH»    =    Cu'As*    +    3H*S0* 

Caprtc  ralpbate.  Oopper  anenide. 
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ARSENIC  CHLORIDE. 

AsCl* 

FreparatioiL — 1*  A  current  of  dry  chlorine  maj  be  parsed 
over  powdered  arsenic  contained  in  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which 
is  fitted  to  a  cooled  receiver.  The  chloride  formed  condenses 
as  a  yellow  liquid,  containing  an  excess  of  chlorine,  from  which 
it  may  be  freed  by  distillation  over  powdered  arsenic  (Dumas). 

2.  A  mixture  of  40  grammes  of  arsenious. oxide  and  400 
grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  is  gently  heated  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  and  fragments  of  faaed  sodium  chloride  are  gradually 
added;  arsenic  chloride  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the 
receiver. 

3H»S0*  +  6NaCl  +  As»0»  =  3Na»S0*  +  2AsCl*  +  3HH) 

Sodtnm  dilori<l«.  Sodium  tuli^uita. 

Properties. — Arsenic  chloride  is  a  colorless,  oily,  and  Yerj 
dense  liquid.  It  boils  at  134^.  Its  density  at  O''  is  2.05.  It 
gives  oflF  white  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

An  excess  of  water  instantly  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  arsenious  oxide,  which,  being  but  slightly  soluble,  is 
precipitated. 

2AsCP  +  3H*0  =  AsW  +  6HC1 
ARSENIOUS  OXIDE. 

AsH)» 

Pteparation. — ^This  dangerous  poison  is  obtained  in  the 
arto  by  roasting  arscniferous  minerals,  particularly  mispickel. 
Roasting  is  an  operation  which  consists  in  heating  a  mineral 
in  contact  with  air,  by  which  the  oxidizable  elements  present 
are  oxidized.  When  arscniferous  minerals  are  roasted,  arsen- 
ious oxide  is  formed  among  other  products,  and  volatilizes,  and 
is  condensed  either  in  wide  horizontal  chimneys  or  in  a  large 
building  divided  into  numerous  communicating  compartments, 
through  which  the  vapor  is  led  consecutively.  It  is  collected 
in  the  fona  of  a  powder,  and  is  resublimed  in  cast-iron  pots 
surmounted  by  sheetriron  cylinders,  in  which  it  condenses. 

Properties. — Recently-sublimed  arsenious  oxide  occurs  as 
vitreous  masses ;  but  it  soon  loses  its  transparency  and  becomes 
milk-white,  presenting  the  appearance  of  porcelain.  When  a 
large  piece  of  the  opaque  oxide  is  broken,  the  interior  is  usually 
found  to  be  still  transparent  and  vitreous. 
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Arsenious  oxide  then  exists  in  two  forms:  the  vitreous 
variety  is  amorphous ;  the  opaque  is  crystalline.  The  former 
variety  changes  into  the  latter  by  a  molecular  transformation 
which  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the  amorphous  vitreous  mass. 

Arsenious  oxide  crystalluEes  in  resnilar  octahcdra  or  in  tetra- 
hedra ;  sometimes,  but  moi«  rarely!  in  right-rhombic  prisms. 
It  is  dimorphous. 

It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  curious  difference  between 
the  opaque  and  the  vitreous  varieties.  The  latter  is  three  times 
more  soluble  than  the  former ;  while  one  part  of  the  vitreous 
oxide  dissolves  in  25  parts  of  water  at  13°,  one  part  of  the 
opaque  variety  requires  80  parts  of  water  for  its  solution  at  the 
same  temperature. 

The  aaueous  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  feebly  reddens  blue 
litmus.  It  is  almost  tasteless.  It  may  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing normal  arsenious  acid,  R'AsO*,  corresponding  to  normal 
phosphorous  acid,  H'PO';  but  this  hydrate  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  solution.  On  evaporation,  the  oxide  As'O'  is  always 
deposited. 

2WAa(y  =  As«0»  +  3H«0 

The  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  oxide,  neutralized  with 
ammonia,  gives  a  green  precipitate  with  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate ;  this  is  copper  arsenite,  or  Scheele's  green.  With  silver 
nitrate  it  gives  a  canary-yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite. 

Arsenious  oxide  is  more  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  in 
water.  K  a  slip  of  clean  copper  be  introduced  into  this  solu- 
tion, it  becomes  covered  with  a  steel-gray  or  black  coating  of 
arsenic. 

Reinsch's  test  for  arsenic  consists  in  boiling  the  suspected 
substance  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  bright  metallic 
copper.  The  arsenic  is  deposited  upon  the  copper,  and  by 
carefully  heating  the  latter  in  a  small  tube  the  arsenic  vola- 
tilizes and  is  converted  into  arsenious  oxide,  which  condenses 
in  the  crystalline  form,  easily  recognizable  by  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. 

By  the  action  of  zinc  the  solution  of  As'O'  in  hydrochloric 
acid  disengages  hydrogen  arsenide ;  the  zinc  displaces  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  by  the  action  of  this 
nascent  hydrogen  upon  the  arsenious  oxide,  water  and  hydro- 
gen arsenide  are  formed. 

AsH)*  +  6H»  ==  3H«0  +  2AsH» 


ASSKMIOHB  OXIDE.  l8l 

JCuill't  Appuatu. — The  reducing  action  of  naacent  hy- 
'  drogen  upon  arsenioua  oxide  \b  uaed  for  the  detection  of  tluB 
BabBtanee  by  the  aid  of  Marsh't  apparatut. 

This  consists  of  an  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  hydrogen 
(Fig.  72) ;  it  coDtaina  pure  liiic  anddilnt«  Bulphurio  tuad,  and  tlie 
nydrc^n  bunu  at  the 
dnwn-ont  jet  with  an 
almost  colorless  flame. 
If,  however,  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of 
atseniouB  oxide  be  in- 
troduced by  the  ftin- 
nel-tnbe,  the  character 
of  the  flame  is  at  once 
changed  ;  it  becomes 
bluish,  elongated,  and 
difiuses  a  white  smoke, 
and  if  a  white  poroe- 
lun  surface  be  de- 
pressed into  it,  large 
spots  of  a  brownish 
color    are     produoed.  _      _,, 

These    are    composed 

of  arsenic,  which  is  set  free  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  by 
tJie  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  arsenide  by  the  heat. 


■4fe 


Fig.  73  represents  a  more  perfect  form  of  Marsh's  appa- 
ratoB.    The  hydn^n,  mixed  with  the  hydrogen  arseiiide,  first 
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traverses  a  tube,  B,  filled  with  cotton,  designed  to  arrest  the 
small  drops  of  liquid  whioh  may  be  carried  with  the  gas ;  it* 
then  passes  through  a  narrow  tube  wrapped  with  metallic  foil 
and  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube-furnace.  The  hydrogen  arsen- 
ide is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  arsenic,  and  the  latter  is 
deposited  as  a  brilliant  black  mirror  in  the  cooler  portion  of 
the  tube. 

Marshes  apparatus  permits  the  detection  of  the  least  trace 
of  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  in  a  liquid.  It  is  of  great  value 
in  medico-legal  researches,  as  arsenious  oxide  is  a  common  and 
dangerous  poison. 

ARSENIC  ACID 

H»A«0* 

PreparatioiL — When  arsenious  oxide  is  heated  with  nitric 
acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.35,  red  vapors  are  disen- 
gaged and  the  oxide  is  oxidized  into  arsenic  acid,  which  may 
be  obtained  as  a  syrupy  liquid  by  sufficient  concentration. 
When  left  for  a  long  time  in  a  cool  place  it  deposits  colorless 
crystals,  which  constitute  a  hydrate  2H'A80  +  H'O  (E. 
Kopp).  These  crystals  are  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  in 
water  with  the  production  of  cold.  They  melt  at  100°,  losing 
their  water  of  crystallization,  and  there  remains  a  mass  com- 
posed of  fine  needles,  which  constitute  the  normal  acid 
H'AsO*. 

When  heated  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  between  140 
and  180°,  this  acid  loses  water,  and  is  converted  into  pyro- 
arsenic  actd,  H*As'0'. 

2H'A80*  —  H'O  =  H^As'O' 

9 

Between  200  and  206°  another  quantity  of  water  is  driven 
out,  and  on  cooling  there  remains  a  pasty,  pearly  mass,  which 
is  metartentc  acid,  HAsO'. 

ff  AsO*  —  H«0  =  HAsO* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  their  modes  of  formation  and  in 
their  constitution,  arsenic,  pyro-arsenic  and  metarscnic  acids  are 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  acids  of  phosphorus. 

When  metarsenic  acid  is  heated  to  dull  redness,  it  loses  all 
of  its  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  is  converted  into 
arsenic  oxide,  As'O. 

2HAs(y  —  HH)  =  As'0» 
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At  this  temperature  the  oxide  melts,  and  at  a  bright-red 
heat  it  is  decomposed  into  arsenious  oxide  and  oxygen. 

Ab*0»  =  As*0»  +  0* 

When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture,  but  very  slowly, 
and  even  when  treated  with  water  it  requires  a  certain  time  for 
solution. 

Ordinary  arsenic  acid,  which  may  be  called  ortharsenic,  is 
very  soluble  in  water ;  its  solution  strongly  reddens  blue  litmus 
and  possesses  a  very  acid  taste.  It  is  reduced  by  nascent  hydro- 
gen, like  the  solution  of  arsenious  oxide.  When  neutralized 
with  ammonia,  it  forms  a  bluish-white  precipitate  with  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate,  and  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate.   Hydrogen  sulphide  produces  no  immediate  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  reduces  arsenic  acid  to  arse- 
nious oxide,  and  then  on  the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  arsenic  sulphide,  As'S',  is  formed. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHUR  AND  ARSENIC. 
Three  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known : 

Araeoic  diealphide,  or  realgar Ai^S* 

Art«nio  triiuiphide,  or  orpiment Ab'S* 

Arsenio  pentotulphide As'feS* 

Anenio  Dinilphida,  As'S*. — ^This  body  occurs  in  nature  in 
the  form  of  transparent  red  ciystals,  which  belong  to  the  type 
of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

It  is  obtained  as  a  red  mass  having  a  conchoidal  fracture  by 
melting  75  parts  of  arsenic  with  32  parts  of  sulphur.  It  is 
fusible,  and  may  be  crystallized  by  slow  cooling.  When  strongly 
heated  in  closed  vessels,  it  boils  and  distils  without  alteration, 
but  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  into  arsenious  and  sulphur- 
ous oxides.  The  alkaline  sulphides  and  ammonium  sulphide 
dissolve  realgar,  leaving  a  brown  powder  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  subsulphide  of  arsenic  Boiling  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  also  dissolves  realgar,  forming  a  mixture  of 
potassium  arscnite  and  sulpharsenite ;  the  latter  is  a  soluble 
compound  of  arsenic  trisulphide  and  potassium  sulphide;  a 
brown  powder  remains  undissolved. 

Anenio  Trisulphide,  or  Orpiment,  As*Sl — When  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenious  oxide  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrogen 
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sulphide,  the  liquid  aasumes  a  yellow  color  without  the  forma- 
tion of  any  precipitate,  but  if  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added,  a  yellow,  flooculent  precipitate  of  arsenic  trisulphide  is 
formed  at  once. 

AflW  +  3H*S  =  As»S'  +  3HH) 

The  composition  of  arsenic  trisulphide  corresponds  to  that 
of  arsenious  oxide,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  orpiment 
found  in  nature. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  together  arsenic  and  sul- 
phur in  the  proper  proportions,  or  even  arsenious  oxide  and 
sulphur;  in  the  latter  case,  sulphurous  oxide  is  disengaged, 
and  arsenic  trisulphide  sublimes.  Thus  prepared,  orpiment 
occurs  as  crystalline  masses  of  a  yellow  color,  bordering  upon 
orange,  and  a  pearly  aspect.  Its  density  is  3.459.  It  is  fusible 
and  volatile. 

Arsenic  trisulphide  obtained  by  precipitation  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  but  sl^hUy  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  it  is 
very  soluble  in  ammonia.  By  continued  boiling  with  water,  it 
yields  hydrogen  sulphide  and  arsenious  acid  (de  Clermont 
and  Frommel).  It  is  also  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  alka- 
line sulphides  with  the  formation  of  sulpharsenites,  compounds 
of  two  sulphides,  in  which  the  alkaline  sulphide  plays  the  part 
of  a  base  and  the  arsenic  trisulphide  the  part  of  an  acid. 
Orpiment  also  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  with 
the  formation  of  an  arsenite  and  a  sulpharsenite. 

Anenio  Fentasnlphidey  As'S*. — By  the  prolonged  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  a  pale- 
yellow  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  arsenic  pentasulphide. 

2H»Ab(y  +  5H*S  =  As»S»  +  8H'0 

It  corresponds  to  arsenic  oxide. 

AsW  As«S^ 

Anenie  osida.  Anenlc  nilphida. 

The  alkaline  sulphides  dissolve  it  with  the  formation  of 
snlpharscnates.  Among  the  latter  there  is  one  having  the 
composition  K'AsS^  and  which  corresponds  to  the  arsenate 
K' AsO.     It  is  formed  by  the  following  reaction : 

As'S*  +  3K'S  =  2(K»AsS*) 

The  existence  of  arsenic  pentasulphide  has  recently  been 
questioned,  the  precipitated  body  seeming  to  be  a  mixture  of 
trisulphide  and  sulphur  (de  Clermont  and  Frommel). 
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ANTIMONY. 

Sb  =  122 

Antimony  is  generally  dassed  with  the  metak.  It  indeed 
possesses  the  lustre  of  a  metal,  and  it  conducts  heat  and  elec- 
tricity; but  in  a  true  chemical  classification  these  physical 
properties  cannot  overbalance  the  most  striking  chemical  anal- 
ogies. By  its  affinities,  and  by  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
its  compounds,  antimony  must  find  a  place  by  the  side  of 
arsenic,  which  must  itself  be  classed  with  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen. 

Ketallnigy  of  Antimony. — ^The  most  common  ore  of  anti- 
mony, which  is  a  sulphide,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
mettJ  is  extracted  from  it  by  a  very  simple  process.  The  sul- 
phide is  first  separated  by  ftision  from  the  earthy  materials, 
called  gangtie^  with  which  it  is  associated ;  it  is  then  roasted 
or  heated  in  contact  with  air.  The  sulphur  is  in  great  part 
expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas,  and  the  antimony 
is  converted  into  oxide,  which  still  contains  some  undecom- 
posed  sulphide.  The  whole  is  then  pulverized,  and  the  pow- 
der mixed  with  pulverised  charcoal  impregnated  with  sodium 
hydrate.  This  mixture  is  calcined  in  crucibles,  and  the  anti- 
mony oxide  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  is  reduced  by  the 
charcoal ;  sodium  sulphide  is  also  formed,  and  this  dissolves  a 
portion  of  the  antimony  sulphide,  forming  a  flux  which  floats 
upon  the  molten  antimony ;  after  cooling,  the  latter  b  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  as  a  button,  easy  to  separate  from 
the  scoriae. 

By  another  process  the  antimony  sulphide  is  fused  with 
metallic  iron.  Iron  sulphide  and  antimony  are  formed,  and 
the  latter  collects  at  the  bottom  by  reason  of  its  greater 
density. 

Perfectly  pure  antimony  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by 
reducing  antimonous  or  antimonic  oxide  by  charcoal. 

Properties. — Antimony  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  having  a 
slightly  bluish  lustre ;  it  is  brittle,  and  has  a  laminated  frac- 
ture. Its  density  is  6.715.  It  melts  at  about  450^,  and 
sensibly  vaporizes  at  a  white  heat. 

Antimony  may  be  crystallized  by  allowing  laige  masses  of 
the  fused  metal  to  cool  slowly,  and  decanting  the  liquid  por- 
tion. Small  acute  rhombohedra  may  be  obtained  in  this 
manner. 

16» 
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When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  antimony  is  converted 
into  antimonous  oxide,  Sb'O'. 

K  a  fragment  of  antimony  be  introduced  into  a  cavity 
scraped  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  be 
directed  upon  it,  it  melts,  becomes  red-hot,  and  gives  off  white 
Aimes.  If  now  the  molten  globule  be  allowed  to  fall,  it 
breaks  up  into  a  multitude  of  smaller  globules  on  striking  the 
floor,  and  each  particle  rebounds  into  the  air  as  a  brilliant 
spark,  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of  smoke. 

Powdered  antimony  projected  into  dry  chlorine  unites  with 
that  element,  producing  a  brilliant  combustion. 

HYDROGEN  ANTIMONIDE. 

There  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  antimony  which  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  but  which,  according 
to  all  probability,  is  the  body  SbH'.  Like  its  analogue,  hy- 
drogen arsenide,  it  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  it  can  also  be  pre- 
pared in  Marsh's  apparatus  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
upon  a  solution  containing  antimony,  and  when  decomposed 
by  heat  it  forms  metallic  rings  and  mirrors,  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  distinguish  from  those  formed  by  arsenic.  The 
following  differences  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose: 

The  antimony  rings  are  not  displaced  when  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen;  the  arsenic  rings  are  volatilized,  and 
condense  in  a  cooler  portion  of  the  tube. 

The  spots  and  rings  of  antimony  are  not  dissolved  by  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypochlorite  (Labarraque's  solution),  which  at 
once  dissolves  those  of  arsenic. 

The  antimony  spots  are  readily  dissolved  by  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  and  the  liquid  leaves  on  evaporation  a  white  residue, 
which  is  not  colored  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate 
solution.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  arsenical  spots 
leave  a  white  residue,  which  assumes  a  brick-red  color  when 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  owing  to  the  for- 
mation of  silver  arsenate. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ANTIMONY  AND  CHLORINE. 
Two  chlorides  of  antimony  are  known : 

Ajitimony  trichloride SbCI* 

Antimony  pentachloride SbCI'^ 

Antimony  Trichloride,  SbCl'. — Thb  compound,  formerly 
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known  as  butter  of  antimony,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  upon  antimony  sulphide.  It  is  generally  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory  from  the  residue  from  the  preparation 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  acid  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  retort 
provided  with  a  receiver,  which  is  changed  as  soon  as  the  anti- 
mony chloride  which  distils  over  begins  to  crystallize  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort. 

This  chloride  is  solid,  transparent,  and  colorless.  It  melts 
at  73.2^,  and  boils  at  230°.  It  dissolves  in  water  charged 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  but  when 
this  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  there  is  formed  an  abundant 
white  precipitate,  long  known  as  powder  of  Algaroth.  It  is 
an  ozychloride  of  which  the  composition  does  not  appear  con- 
stant. There  is  one  which  contains  SbOCl,  and  which  can  be 
regarded  as  antimony  trichloride,  in  which  two  atoms  of  chlo- 
rine have  been  replaced  by  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

It  is  formed  by  a  double  decomposition,  according  to  the 
following  reaction : 

SbCP  +  H*0  =  2Ha  +  SbOCl 

Antimony  Fentaehloride,  SbCl*. — This  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  upon  antimony  or  upon  the 
trichloride.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  giving  oflF  white  ftimes  in  the 
air.  It  is  volatile,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  undergoing 
a  partial  decomposition  into  chlorine  and  antimony  trichloride. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  moisture  and  is  converted 
into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  the  pentachloride. 
When  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  it  is  decomposed 
with  production  of  heat,  and  formation  of  pyrantimonic  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  OXYGEN  AND  ANTIMONY. 

Two  oxides  of  antimony  are  known,  corresponding  to  those 
of  phosphorus  and  arsenic : 

Antimonoas  oiide Sb*0* 

ADtimonio  oxide Sb'O' 

Normal  antimonic  acid,  H'SbO^,  corresponding  to  phosphoric 
and  arsenic  acids,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  a  derivative 
of  this  acid  exists  and  may  be  regarded  as  antimony  antimonate. 
Its  composition  is  Sb'O^,  and  it  is  derived  from  antimonic  acid 
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by  the  Buhstitatioii  of  an  atom  of  antimony  for  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

H<SbO«  aDtlmonio  aoid. 
SbSbO^  Antimony  ftntimonate. 

There  is  a  pyrantimonic  and  also  a  metantimonio  add, 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  phosphorus  acids : 

H^SbH)^  pyranUmonio  acid. 
HSbO*  metanUmonio  aoid. 

ANTIMONOUS  OXIDE. 

Sb«0» 

This  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  the  metal  in  the  air.  The 
operation  may  be  conducted  in  two  crucibles  placed  one  above 
the  other,  an  opening  being  pierced  in  the  upper  one  for  the 
access  of  air.  They  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace,  and  on 
cooling,  the  antimony  is  found  to  be  partially  converted  into 
brilliant  needles  that  the  ancients  called  silver  flowers  of  anti- 
mony. The  crystals  are  right  rhombic  prisms,  mixed  with 
regular  octahedra,  for  antimonous  oxide  crystallizes  in  two 
forms,  presenting  the  same  character  of  dimorphism  as  arsenious 
oxide.    The  two  compounds  are  hence  said  to  be  uodimorphous. 

When  solution.of  sodium  hydrate,  or  better,  sodium  carbon- 
ate, is  poured  into  solution  of  antimony  trichloride,  a  white 
precipitate  of  antimonous  hydrate  is  formed,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged. 

Sba«     +     3NaOH     =     H»SbO»     +     3NaCl 

Sodiam  hydrate.      Antimunoua  hydrate.     SodJum  chloride. 

This  hydrate  readily  parts  with  a  molecule  of  water,  being 
converted  into  another  hydrate,  HSbO*. 

H»SbO»  —  H*0  =  HSbO» 

ANTIMONY  ANTIMONATE. 

Sb«0* 

This  compound  is  formed  when  antimonous  oxide  is  heated 
for  a  long  time  in  the  air,  oxygen  being  absorbed,  or  when 
antimonic  oxide  is  strongly  calcined,  oxygen  being  then  disen- 
gaged. 

It  is  a  white,  infusible  powder,  undeoomposable  by  heat  and 
insoluble  in  water. 
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ANTIMONIC  OXIDE  AND  ACIDS. 

When  powdered  antimony  is  heated  with  concentrated  nitrio 
acid,  a  white  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  metantimonic  acid. 
It  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  capable  of  being  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal,  and  thus  corresponds  to  meta- 
phosphoric  acid. 

HPC  HSbC  KSbC 

Mel^ho0pborio  add.    MetantimoDlo  add.    Fotuiluin  metentimonate. 

When  it  is  heated  to  duU  redness,  it  loses  water  and  is  con- 
verted into  antimonic  oxide. 

2HSbO'  —  HH)  =  Sb*0» 

If  antimony  pentachloride  be  poured  into  an  excess  of 
water,  .a  white  precipitate  of  pyrantimonic  acid  is  formed. 
It  is  the  analogue  of  pjrrophosphoric  acid,  and,  like  the  latter, 
contains  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

H^pQT  H*SbW  K*Sb'0» 

Pyroplioapboric  add.        Pyimntlmonic  add.     Potaadum  pyrantlmonata. 

According  to  Fremy,  potassium  pyrantimonate  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  metantimonic  acid  or  potassium  metanti- 
monate  with  potassium  hydrate,  in  a  silver  crucible. 

2KSbO»    +     2K0H    =    K*Sb«0»    +    H'O 

Fotaatinm  Putaasinm  Potaaalnm 

matantimooata.  hydrate.  pyrantimonate. 

The  metantimonate  may  be  extracted  by  water,  in  which  it 
is  soluble,  from  the  white  mass,  called  by  the  ancients  dia^ 
phoretic  antimony^  which  is  obtained  by  deflagrating  in  a  red- 
hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  nitre  (potassium  nitrate) 
and  1  part  of  powdered  antimony.  Cold  water  first  dissolves 
potassium  nitrate  from  this  mass,  and  then  potassium  metanti- 
monate. The  solution  of  the  latter  salt  produces  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  white  precipitate  of  metantimonic  add. 

SULPHIDES  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Two  sulphides  of  antimony  are  known  : 

Antimony  trieulphide,  or  nntimonoos  aalphide      •    .    Sb'S' 
Antimony  penUuiulpbide,  or  antimonio  aalpbide   .    .    Sb'S*^ 

Antmuxnoui  Sulphide,  Sb'S'. — This  compound,  ordinarily 
called  sulphide  of  antimony,  occurs  both  in  the  crystalline 
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fonn  and  amorphous.  Ciystallized,  it  exists  in  nature  and  is 
the  mineral  commonly  known  as  stibium.  It  is  separated  from 
its  gangue  by  fusion,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  gray  masses  com- 
posed of  brilliant  needles  having  a  metallic  lustre. 

Amorphous,  it  constitutes  the  orange-colored  precipitate 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  a  solution  of 
antimony  chloride.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  ammonia, 
but  dissolves  in  ammonium  sulphide  and  in  the  alkaline  sul- 
phides. 

Antimony  trisulphide  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high 
temperature ;  hydrogen  sulphide  is  formed,  and  metallic  anti- 
mony remains. 

When  heated  in  the  air,  antimony  sulphide  is  oxidized  with 
formation  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  antimonous  oxide.  The 
incompletely  roasted  residue  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  on  cool- 
ing assumes  the  form  of  a  brown  vitreous  mass  called  glass 
of  antimony.     It  is  an  impure  oxysulphide  which  appears  to 

contain  the  compound  Sb'S*0  =  oi  ^  [  0. 

Antimony  Fentasnlphida,  Sb'S'. — When  finely-pulverized 
antimony  tnsulphide  is  digested  with  sulphur  and  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  lime,  the  antimony  sulphide  gradually  dissolves  in  the 
liquid,  combining  both  with  sulphur  and  with  the  sodium  sul- 
phide formed.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  sulphantimo- 
nate  of  sodium,  which  Lb  deposited  in  fine  crystals  from  the 
concentrated  liquid. 

Sb'S*    +      3Na'S      ==        2Na»SbS* 

Sodium  Bulphldft.        Sodlom  ■nlphantimonate. 

The  crystals  of  this  compound  contain  9  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization.  It  corresponds  to  the  sulpharsenate  already 
mentioned,  and  to  trisodium  phosphate,  Na'PO^. 

It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  its  solution,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  disengaged  and  anti- 
mony pentasulphide  is  precipitated. 

2Na»SbS*  +  6Ha  =  6NaCl  -f  Sb»S*  +  3H»S 


General  Condderations  npon  the  Elements  of  the  Nitro- 
gen Oronp. — Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony, 
and  bismuth  might  be  added,  form  a  group  of  elements  allied 
by  the  most  striking  analogies.    This  is  made  manifest  by  the 
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atomic  composition  of  their  compounds,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
Mowing  synopsis: 

HYDROGEN  CS0MP0UND8. 

NH»  PH»  AsH»  SbH' 

Ammoaia.    Hydrogen  pbosphidft.    Hydrogen  uraenide.    Hydrogen  antlmonlde. 


CHLORINE 

COMPOUNDS. 

NO" 

POP 

AsCP 

Sbca» 

Nitrogen 
trichloride. 

Fboephorus 
trichloride. 

Arsenic 
trichloride. 

Antimony 
trichloride. 

— 

PC1» 

^.^m 

SbCP 

Fhoephonu  pentachloride.                    Antimony  pentachloride 

OXTOEN    COMPOUNDS. 

NK)» 

PCP 

As'O* 

Sb'O' 

Nitrogen  triozide. 

Phoephorous  oxide.    Anenious  oxide, 

.    Antimonotts  oxide. 

NW 

PW 

As'O* 

Sb'O* 

Nitrogen  pentozlde. 

Phoaphoric  oxide. 

Amnio  oxide. 

Antimonic  oxide. 

IPPO* 

ffAaO* 

H'SbO' 

Phoaphorous  add. 

Anenloua  add. 

Antimonoos  add. 

HNC 

^. 

— 

HSbO' 

Nitrotu  add. 

H'PO« 

IPAsO 

Antimonyl  hydrate. 

Phoephoric  add. 

Anenic  acid. 

—— 

H«PO' 

H*As»0' 

H'Sb'O' 

Fynpbotphoiic  add. 

Pyro-artenlc  acid. 

Pyro-antimonic  acid. 

HNO» 

HPO* 

HAsO* 

HSbO' 

Nitric  add.    Metaplioeplioric  add. 

Metanenio  add. 

Metantimonic  add. 

If  the  analogy  between  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  were  com- 
plete, there  should  be  an  orthonitric  acid,  H'NO*  =  HNO*  + 
H'O,  corresponding  to  ordinary  or  orthophosphoric  acid.  This 
acid  is  not  known  as  a  definite  hydrate,  but  compounds  exist 
which  are  derived  firom  it.  Tlius,  bismuth  subnitrate,  BiNO, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  salt  of  orthonitric  acid,  in  which  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  triatomic 
bismuth. 


BORON. 

Bo  =  11 

Boron  is  the  radical  of  boric  acid.  It  exists  in  the  amor- 
phous state  and  crystallized.  It  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussao 
and  Thenard  in  1808. 
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PraptratioiL  1.  AmarpJums  Boron. — Boric  oxide  is  re- 
duced oy  sodium  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  cooled  mass  is  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sodium  borate  which  is 
formed  is  thus  dissolved,  and  a  residue  consbting  of  amorphous 
boron  is  obtained  as  a  dark  powder. 

2Bo'0"    +     3Na«    =    2Na»BoO"    +    Bo" 

Boric  oxide.  Sodiam.  Sodiam  boimto. 

2.  Cry$taUized  Boron. — Boric  oxide  is  fused  with  alumin- 
ium ;  a  part  of  this  metal  reduces  the  boric  oxide  and  becomes 
oxidized,  while  another  part  dissolves  the  boron  set  free,  and 
again  deposits  it  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling  (H.  Sainte- 
Ciaire  Deville). 

Al«  +  Bo«0»  =  APO"  +  Bo» 

Properties. — Amorphous  boron  is  a  dark>brown  powder,  or 
brownl)ordering  upon  green.  It  is  infusible.  Heated  to  300^ 
in  the  air,  it  bums,  being  converted  into  boric  oxide.  Its 
combustion  in  pure  oxygen  is  very  brilliant.  Amorphous 
boron  possesses  a  singular  affinity  for  nitrogen.  At  a  red  heat 
it  absorbs  this  gas,  forming  a  nitride  of  boron,  BoN.  When 
heated  to  dull  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  it 
bums  into  a  mixture  of  boric  oxide  and  boron  nitride  ( Wbhler 
and  Deville). 

Crystallised  boron  occurs  as  sauare  octahedra  (Sella).  In 
this  form  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  and  will  scratch 
rubies.  The  color  of  the  crystals  varies  from  yellow  to  deep 
gamet-red;  sometimes  they  appear  black.  Their  density  is 
2.63. 

Crystallized  boron  energetically  resists  oxidation,  both  when 
it  is  heated  in  oxygen  and  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
Aised  potassium  nitrate.  At  a  bright-red  heat  it  reacts  upon 
potassium  acid  sulphate,  sodium  hydrate,  and  sodium  carbonate. 
It  bums  in  chlorine  at  a  red  heat. 

BORON  CHLORIDE. 
BoCl» 

Preparation. — This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Berzo- 
lius,  is  prepared  by  Wbhler  and  Deville  by  heating  perfectly 
dry,  amorphous  boron  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  and  passing 
the  vapor  of  boron  chloride  formed  into  a  receiver  surrounded 
by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
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Ptopeities. — In  a  state  of  parity,  boron  chloride  is  a  color- 
less, mobile,  and  highly-refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  17^.  It 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  water  into  boric 
and  hydrochloric  acids. 

BoCP  +  3H'0  =  3HC1  +  Bo(OH)* 

BORON  FLUORIDE. 
BoFl» 

Densitj  compared  to  air 2.S1 

Density  compared  to  hydrogen S4. 

Preparation. — Boron  fluoride  was  discovered  by  Ghiy-Lussao 
and  Thenard  in  1810.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  glass 
retort  an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part  of  boric  oxide  and  two 
parts  of  powdered  calcium  fluoride  with  twelve  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid.     The  gas  disengaged  is  collected  over  mercury. 

3CaFl'  +  Bo«0»  +  3IPS0*  =  3CaS0*  +  3H*0  -f  2BoFl» 

Caidam  Boric  oxide.  CUcIum  sulpbate. 

flaoride. 

Ptopeitids. — Boron  fluoride  is  a  coloriess  gas,  having  a  suf- 
focating odor.  It  produces  abundant  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves  about  800  times  its 
volume  of  this  gas.  Its  affinity  for  water  is  so  great  that  it 
carbonizes  paper  and  analogous  organic  substances,  from  which 
it  removes  the  elements  of  water. 

The  solution  of  boron  fluoride  in  water  is  accompanied  by  a 
chemical  reaction ;  when  the  aqueous  solution  of  tins  gas,  satu- 
rated at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  cooled  to  0^,  crystiils  of 
boric  acid  are  deposited,  and  a  very  acid  liquid  is  obtained, 
known  as  hydrofluoboric  acid ;  ils  composition  is  expressed  by 
the  formula : 

BoFl*H  =  BoFl'.HFl 

BORIC  ACID. 
H»BoO« 

Preparation. — Boric  acid  was  discovered  by  Homberg  in 
1702.  It  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  craters  of  certain 
volcanoes,  and  exists  in  solution  in  the  lugoni  of  Montc- 
Rotondo,  in  Tuscany.  These  are  muddy  little  lakes,  through 
which  arise  the  gaseous  emanations  from  the  fissures  of  a  vol- 
canic soil.  The  gases  {suffianf)  contain  sensible  traces  of  boric 
I  17 
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acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water  of  the  lagoni.  On  erap- 
oration,  this  water  furnishes  the  crude  boric  acid. 

Large  quantities  of  borax  (sodium  borate)  are  obtained  from 
Borax  Lake  and  from  Lake  Clear,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  California.  The  crude  borax  is 
extracted  from  a  muddy  deposit,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lakes  by  dredging. 

In  the  laboratory,  boric  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a 
boiling  saturated  solution  of  borax  or  sodium  borate  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  is  added  in  small  portions  until 
the  liquid  strongly  reddens  litmus-paper;  the  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  boric  acid  separates  in  the  crystalline 
form. 

Ptoperties. — Pure  boric  acid  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales, 
somewhat  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  dissolves  in  25  parts  of 
water  at  18*^,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The 
solution  is  feebly  acid,  and  changes  blue  litmus  solution  to  a 
wine  color.  Boric  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
bums  with  a  green  flame. 

When  boric  acid  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  a  tem- 
perature near  redness,  it  loses  all  of  its  water,  melts,  and  solidi- 
fies to  a  transparent  glass  on  cooling.     This  is  boric  oxide. 

2H»BoO»  =  Bo'0»  +  3H'0 

At  a  red  heat  this  body  dissolves  a  great  number  of  solid  sub- 
stances, particularly  the  metallic  oxides;  it  then  yields  variously 
colored  glasses  on  cooling. 

Boric  oxide  is  not  decomposed  by  charcoal  at  a  red  heat,  but 
if  a  current  of  chlorine  be  passed  over  an  intimate  mixture  of 
boric  oxide  and  charcoal,  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porce- 
lain tube,  boron  chloride  and  carbon  monoxide  are  formed 
(Dumas). 

BoH)"  +  3C  +  3C1'  =  2BoCl*  +  SCO 


SILICON. 

Si  =  28 

Like  boron,  silicon  exists  amorphous  and  in  the  crystalline 
form.     It  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1825. 
Ptvparatiim.     1.  Amorphous  Silicon, — Well-dried  sodium 
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flnoflilicate  is  heated  with  half  its  weight  of  metallic  sodium : 
sodium  fluoride  is  formed  and  silicon  is  set  free. 

Na«Fl».SiFl*    +    2Na»    =    6NaFl    +    Si 

Sodimn  flaoalltcate.  Sodium  fluoride. 

On  cooling,  the  mass  is  exhausted,  first  with  cold,  and  after- 
wards with  hot,  water;  a  brown  powder  of  amorphous  silicon 
remains. 

2.  OryttaUized  Silicon, — Deville  and  Caron  obtained  crys- 
tallized silicon  by  projecting  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  potassium 
and  silicon  double  fluoride,  4  parts  of  rinc,  and  1  part  of 
sodium  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Fluoride  of  sodium  is  formed, 
and  the  silicon  set  free  dissolves  in  the  zinc  and  separates  in 
the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  it  is  isolated  from  the  zinc 
by  dissolving  the  button  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  silicon 
remains  in  the  form  of  brilliant  laminae  or  needles.  These 
crystals  are  of  a  dart  steel-gray  color,  and  possess  a  metallic 
lustre;  they  are  composed  of  chaplets  of  regular  octahedra. 

Ptopeitias. — Amorphous  silicon  is  a  brown  powder,  more 
dense  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  and  producing  dark 
stains  on  the  fingers.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and 
bums  with  a  bright  light  into  silicic  oxide,  SiO*. 

Crystallized  silicon  has  a  density  of  2.49.  It  may  be  heated 
to  redness  in  oxygen  without  taking  fire,  but  when  it  is  calcined 
with  potassium  carbonate  the  latter  is  decomposed  with  a  vivid 
emission  of  light,  potassium  silicate  being  formed  and  carbon 
being  set  free.  Crystallized  silicon  resists  the  oxidizing  action 
of  both  potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  chlorate,  but  it  dis- 
solves slowly  in  a  boiling  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  hydro- 
gen being  disengaged  and  potassium  silicate  being  formed.  It 
bums  when  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine, 
silicon  chloride  being  formed. 

HYDROGEN  SILICIDE. 

Probable  formula  Sill^ 

Preparation. — ^This  compound  was  discovered  by  Wohler 
and  Buff'in  1857.  Magnesium  silicide*  is  introduced  into  a 
two-necked  bottle,  which  is  then  entirely  filled  with  water  that 

*  WShler  prepares  this  silicide  by  fiutog  in  a  crucible  a  mixtttre  of  40 
parts  of  magncsinm  chloride,  35  parts  of  silicon  and  sodium  double  floor- 
ide,  and  10  parts  of  sodium  chloride,  these  salts  being  previously  mixed 
with  10  parts  of  sodium  in  minute  fragments. 
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baa  been  recently  boiled.  One  of  tbe  necks  of  tbe  bottle  is 
fitted  witb  a  funnel-tube  wbich  passes  to  tbe  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  while  to  the  other  is  adapted  a  deliveiy-tube  leading  to 
tbe  pneumatic  trough ;  this  tube  also  should  be  completely  filled 
witb  water  so  that  there  is  not  a  single  bubble  of  air  in  the 
whole  apparatus.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
introduced  by  the  funnel-tube,  and  immediately  reacts  with 
the  magnesium  silicide,  forming  magnesium  chloride,  which 
dissolves,  and  hydrogen  silicide,  which  is  disengaged  and  must 
be  collected  in  jars  filled  with  reciently  boiled  water. 

Ftoperties. — The  gas  thus  obtained  is  not  pure  hydrogen 
silicide;  it  contains  an  excess  of  hydrogen.  It  is  colorless  and 
insoluble  in  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled. 
Water  containing  air  in  solution  oxidizes  it. 

If  bubbles  of  the  gas  be  allowed  to  escape  through  the  water 
of  the  trough,  each  bubble  takes  fire  on  coming  to  the  surface, 
burning  with  a  bright  light  and  a  little  explosion,  and  producing 
a  white  smoke  of  silicic  oxide.  This  smoke  forms  rings  like 
those  produced  by  hydrogen  phosphide  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, but  often  colored  brown  by  a  portion  of  silicon  set  free. 

The  incomplete  combustion  of  hydrogen  silicide  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  brown  deposit  of  amorphous  silicon.  At  a  red  heat, 
hydrogen  silicide  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  silicon. 

SILICON  CHLORIDE. 

SiCl* 

This  compound  is  formed  when  silicon  is  heated  to  dull 
redness  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  or  when  a  current  of  the 
latter  gas  is  passed  over  an  incandescent  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  silica. 

SiO'    +     C    -L     CI*    =    SiCl*    -f     2C0 

Silidc  oxide.  Oarbon  monoxide. 


ion. — Precipitated  silica,  lamp-black,  and  oil  are 
intimately  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste.  This  paste  is  made  into 
little  balls,  which  are  put  into  a  crucible,  the  cover  of  which  is 
then  luted  on,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace. 
When  cool,  the  balls  are  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube  or  a 
clay  retort  (Fig.  74),  which  is  then  heated  to  bright  redness, 
while  a  current  of  carefully-dried  chlorine  is  passed  through. 
The  silicon  chloride  and  the  carbon  monoxide  formed  are 
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puaed  thnmgh  two  U  tubes  Bnrronndcd  by  a  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt.     The  silicon  chloride  is  thus  oondenBed. 

Propgrtiea. — Silicon  chloride  is  a  volatile,  colorleBs  liquid, 
of  an  irritatiDg  odor.  It  fumes  in  the  tur.  Ite  density  is  1.52, 
and  it  boils  at  59°. 

It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  silicic  and  hydrochloric 
acida  being  formed.     A  part  of  the  silicic  add  is  precipitated 


Fia.  74. 
ia  the  form  of  a  jelly,  while  another  part  renuuns  in  solution. 
The  latter  b  perhaps  a  hydrate  corresponding  to  the  chloride. 
SiCl*  +  4H'0  =  4Ha  +  Si(OH)' 
There  exists  a  tetrahromide  of  silicon,  SiBr*,  and  a  tetra- 
iodide,  Sil*,  both  corresponding  to  the  chloride  which  has  just 
been  described. 

Friedel  has  recently  discovered  an  iodide,  Si'I*,  remarkable 
as  belonging  to  an  entirely  new  series. 

SILICON    FLUORIDE. 
SiFI* 
Dantitj  oooipared  to  si 


Deniit;  cotDpkred  tn  b;dmgrn 5!. 

PnpuatioiL — An  intimate  mixture  of  silidoua  sand  and 
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finely-powdered  calcium  flnoride,  or  fluor  spar,  is  introdnoed 
into  a  glass  flask  (Fig.  75),  and  a  Hufficient  qaantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  creamy  consistonee. 
A  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  tlie  gas  disengaged  maj  be  col- 
lected over  mercury. 
2CaFI'  +  2H'S0'  +  SiO'  =  20880*  -f  SiFI*  +  2e'0 

Csldnin  Anorldf.  *«.-. .*-   ^.i-. ._t.-. 


PropeitiM. — Silicon  fluoride  is  a  colorless,  suffocating  gas, 
producing  white  fumes  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  bit.  It 
may  be  liquefied  by  a  low  temperature  and  a  strong  pressure. 
On  contact  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  silii-ic  hydrate  separat- 
ing in  gelatinous  flakes,  and  hydrofluosilicic  acid  being  formed. 
3SiFl*  +  3H'0  ^  2(n'Fl'.SiFl')  +  H'SiO* 

II  jdroRuoiillik  udd. 

HydroflaonUoio  Aoid. — A  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of 
this  acid  is  a  highly  acid  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  evapo- 
rating slowly  at  40°  from  a  platinum-dish  without  leaving  any 
residue. 

It  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  silicon  fluoride  into  water 
under  whic^  is  a  layer  of  mercury.  The  delivery-tube  must 
dip  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  so  that  the  silicon  flu- 
oride can  only  come  in  contact  with  the  water  after  passing 
through  the  metal;  otherwise  the  delivery-tube  would  become 
obatruclcd  by  the  deposit  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  employed  as  a  r«agent  in  the  labora- 
tory. It  precipital«s  the  sails  of  potassium  and  sodium,  form- 
ing insoluble  fluosilicates,  K'Fl'.SiFl*. 


SILICIC  OXIDE  AND  ACIDS. 


8UJCIC  OXIDE   AND  ACIDS. 

(SILICA.) 

Vkttra  State. — Silicic  oxide  is  widely  diffused  io  notnTe. 
It  ocGura  dystallised,  as  the  different  varieties  of  quarti ;  amor- 
phons,  as  agate,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  flint,  etc.-,  gnuiulated,  it 
IS  found  in  saodstooes  and  the  sand  produced  by  their  disafg^re- 
gation;  in  this  case  it  U  oHen  mixed  with  variable  quautitiea 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Bock-ciyBtal  is  pure  silicic  oxide.  It  occurs  as  six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids  of  six  faces  (Fig.  76). 

As  hydrate,  silica  exists  in  various  minerals,  such 
as  opal  and  hydrophanc.     It  is  also  found  in  1 ' 
form  of  pulverulent  deposits  and  in  solution  in   , 
many  running  waters,  in  large  proportion  in  the 
hot  waters  of  the  geysers  in  Ii.-eland. 

Propertiu. — Quarix  is  infusible  at  the  highest  I 
furnace  heats,  but  undergoes  a.  viscous  fusion  when 
introduced  inlo  the  fiame  of  the  oxyhydrogcn  blow- 
pipe. Neither  carbon  nor  potassium  is  capable  of  fja  n 
reducing  it,  even  at  the  highest  temperatures.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  Boiling  alkaline  solutions  scarcely  affect  it,  but  the  amor- 
phous varieties  of  silica,  such  as  flint,  as  well  as  opal  and  the 
other  hydrates,  dissolve  more  readily  in  boiling  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  hydrates. 

All  of  the  varieties  of  silica,  when  heated  to  redness  with 
the  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  combine  with  the  bases, 
forming  silicates  which  enter  into  fusion  at  a  high  temperature 
and  solidify  to  a  vitreous  mass  on  cooling.  Potassium  silicate, 
or  tolaltle  gla*»,  is  a  transparent  mass,  soluble  in  water.  When 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  potassium  chloride 
b  formed  and  silicic  acid  is  prcnpitated  as  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  is  not  insoluble  in  water.  An  aqueous  solution  of  silicic 
acid  may  be  obt^ned. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  potas- 
sium silicate,  the  lir^uid  remains  transparent  although  it  contains 
silicic  acid.  It  may  be  poured  into  a  dialyser,  composed  of  a 
piece  of  parchment-paper  strclched  over  a  wooden  or  glass  ring, 
and  floated  on  the  surface  of  pure  water  contained  in  another 
vessel.     The  potassium  chloride  gradually  passes  through  the 
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membrane,  as  would  any  crjstallizable  body,  and  the  silicic 
acid  remains  alone  dissolved  in  the  water  in  the  dialyser,  as 
all  other  amorphous  bodies  which  are  soluble  in  water  would 
do.  Graham  gave  the  name  dtalysis  to  this  separation  of  crys- 
tallizable  bodies,  which  he  named  crystalloids^  from  unctystal- 
lizable  bodies,  which  he  named  coUoids^  by  means  of  certain 
membranes.  The  former  bodies  pass  through  the  membranes, 
which  are,  however,  impermeable  to  the  colloids. 

The  silicic  acid  which  remains  in  solution  probably  consti- 
tutes normal  silicic  acid,  H*SiO  =  SiO*  -f  2H*0. 

This  hydrate  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state.  Ebelmen  has 
described  a  hydrate,  H'SiO',  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  hydrate  of  silicic  oxide. 

H*SiO*  —  H«0  =  H'SiO" 
H*SiO*  —  2H»0  =  SiO» 

There  are  other  silicic  hydrates  having  more  complex  com- 
positions. 

Vses. — Silica  is  largely  employed  in  all  of  its  various  forms. 
Crystallized  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  ornaments,  spectacle-glasses,  and  lenses.  Chalcedony,  onyx, 
and  opal  are  sought  for  by  the  lapidary  and  engraver.  Agate, 
which  is  very  hard,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  mortars,  etc. 
Sandstones  serve  for  building  purposes  and  for  grindstones; 
sand,  for  mortars  and  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  pottery. 


CARBON. 

C  =  12 

Hatnral  State  and  Varieties. — ^The  carbon  of  chemists  is 
pure  charcoal.  This  substance  is  known  to  all ;  black,  friable, 
light,  absolutely  fixed,  inalterable  by  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  combustible  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  results 
from  the  calcination  of  organic  matters,  and  particularly  wood, 
in  closed  vessels.  But  carbon  by  no  means  always  reveals 
these  same  properties.  It  occurs  in  nature  under  forms  so 
different  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a  general  description  to 
all  of  its  known  varieties.  What  could  be  more  different,  as 
far  as  physical  properties  arc  concerned,  from  the  soot  deposited 
by  a  smoky  flame,  or  the  light,  porous,  and  opaque  charcoal, 
than  the  hard,  dense,  and  transparent  substance  found  in  nature 


in  the  ftma  of  diamond  ?  Nevertheleas,  these  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  one  and  the  same  substance,  carbon;  alike,  they  all 
bnm  in  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  producing  carbonic  acid 


Among  the  various  forms  which  carbon  assumes,  and  which 
constitute  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  dimorphism,  the 
following  may  be  described : 

Diamond. — This  is  the  hardest  of  all  bodies ;  it  scratches  all 
others,  and  can  only  be  trimmed  by  grinding  with  its  own  dust. 

It  is  found  crystalliied  in  the  form  of  die  r^olar  octahe- 
droD  and  the  modifications  thereof,  among  which  must  be  men- 


#^ 


Pm.  77. 

tioned  the  polyhedra  of  twenly-foor  and  forty-eight  faces.  The 
fkoes  are  generally  convexlj  curved  (Fig.  77)- 

The  density  of  the  diamond  is  between  3.50  and  3.55.  It  is 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ;  it  strongly  refracts  and 
disperses  light.  From  this  latter  fact  Newton  first  divined  its 
combustible  nature,  which  was  proved,  in  1694,  by  the  Floren- 
tine academicians  of  del  CtmetUo,  who  burned  a  diamond  in  the 
focus  of  a  concave  mirror.  Lavoisier  and  Davy  repeated  this 
celebrated  experiment.  Exposed  to  the  high  temperature  of 
the  voltaic  arc  between  two  cnrbon  poles  to  a  vacuum,  the  dia- 
mond swclb  up,  blackens,  and  b  converted  into  a  substance 
analogous  to  coke  ( Jacquclain*). 

Grophiu,  or  Plumbago. — This  is  a  crystalline  variety  of 
carbon,  which  is  found  in  primitive  rocks  in  brilliant  st«cl-gray 
foliated  masses.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  hexagonal  laminte. 
It  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger-nail,  and  leaves  a  black 
trace  when  drawn  over  paper.  Its  density  is  2.2,  and  it  con- 
ducts heat  and  electricity.  It  bums  only  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures; ordinarily,  it  contains  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matteis. 
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It  has  been  obtained  artificially.  Melted  iron  possesses  the 
property  of  dissolving  carbon  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
again  depositing  it  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  scales 
of  graphite. 

Plumbago  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lead-pencils  and 
crucibles,  and  is  called  black  lead. 

There  are  other  natural  varieties  of  carbon,  but  they  arc 
far  from  presenting  the  same  degree  of  purity  as  diamond  or 
graphite.     They  are: 

Anthrdcite,  a  hard  and  compact  variety  of  carbon  containing 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  earthy  matters. 

Bituminous  cocU,  a  biilliant,  black  variety,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  bituminous  had  earthy  matters.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  slow  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  buried 
in  the  earth  in  the  early  geological  ages.  This  origin  is  indi- 
cated by  the  impressions  of  leaves,  stems,  and  fruits,  which  are 
evident  in  certain  specimens  of  this  coal.  It  contains  only 
from  75  to  88  per  cent  of  carbon.  When  it  is  calcined  in 
closed  vessels,  it  disengages  combustible  gases  and  products 
which  may  be  condensed  in  the  liquid  form  and  then  separate 
into  two  layers.  One  is  aqueous  and  ammoniacal,  while  the 
other  is  composed  of  tar.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  of 
bituminous  coal  is  coke.  The  interior  walls  of  the  cast-iron 
vessels  in  which  coal  is  distilled  become  covered  with  a  com- 
pact layer  of  a  gray,  dense,  hard  and  sonorous  carbon,  which 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Thb  is  the  carbon 
of  ^as-retort$,  and  is  produced  by  the  igneous  decomposition 
of  hydrocarbons  rich  in  carbon,  which  are  disengaged  during 
the  calcination  of  the  coal. 

FcU  coal*  are  those  which  bum  with  a  long  flame,  softening 
in  burning ;  dry  coaU  burn  with  a  short  flame  which  produces 
less  heat  than  the  preceding. 

Lignite  is  a  combustible  mineral  oontjiining  less  carbon,  and 
more  impure  than  bituminous  coal ;  it  is  found  in  the  lower 
tertiary  formations.  Natural  jety  which  is  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  ornaments,  is  a  variety  of  lignite. 

Among  the  artificial  carbons,  independently  of  coke,  may 
be  mentioned  wood  charcoal,  lamp-black,  and  animal  char- 
coal. 

Wood  Charcoal. — When  wood  is  calcined  in  closed  vessels 
it  leaves  a  residue  which  is  ordinary  charcoal.  It  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  two  processes,  carbonization  in  stacks, 
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which  is  carried  on  in  the  forests,  uid  distillatioti  in  closed 
veasek  Charcoal  ia  amorphous,  brittle,  and  soDorous,  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  elcctrititj.  Its  dcnsitj  does  not  exceed 
1.57.  The  lighter  varietteij  are  the  more  combuatjble.  Its 
oombuetion  leaves  a  residue  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  cinders, 
formed  principally  of  mineral  salts,  among  which  the  most 
abundant  are  the  carboDatee  of  calcium  and  potassium. 


Lamp-blaek  is  produced  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of 
organic  substances  rich  in  carbon.  When  rosin  or  tallow  is 
burned,  a  dense  smok^  is  produced  which  is  composed  of  par- 
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tides  of  carbon  that  have  escaped  combustion.  In  the  arts, 
lamp-black  is  procured  bj  burning  rosin  in  cast-iron  pots,  C 
(Fig.  78),  heated  by  a  fire,  F.  The  vapors  given  off  are  ig- 
nited, and  the  smoke  is  conducted  into  a  chamber,  A,  the  walls 
of  which  are  hung  with  canvas.  On  this  the  lamp-black  is  de- 
posited, and  is  detached  by  lowering  the  cone  B,  which  acts  as 
a  scraper.  Lamp-black  is  not  pure  carbon.  It  contains  tarry 
and  oily  matters,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  calcination  in 
a  covered  crucible.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  printing- 
inks. 

Animal  charcoal  is  produced  by  calcining  animal  matters, 
such  as  blood,  the  debris  of  skin,  hom^  bone,  ete.,  in  closed 
vessels.  Bone-black  or  ivory-black  contains  the  calcareous 
salts,  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  which  form  the  base 
of  the  osseous  tissue.  The  carbon  is  consequently  disseminated 
through  a  porous  mass.  These  salts  may  be  extracted  by 
treating  the  bone-black  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which 
they  are  dissolved.  The  residue,  washed  with  water  and  dried, 
is  known  as  washed  or  purified  animal  charcoal. 

Absorbent  Ptoperties  of  Charcoal — The  amorphous  and 
porous  varieties  of  carbon,  of  which  several  forms  have  been 
described,  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  and  retaining  in 
their  pores,  gases,  liquid  and  solid  bodies.  It  is  to  this  absorp- 
tive faculty  that  are  due  the  decolorizing  and  disinfecting 
properties  of  charcoal,  which  are  made  use  of  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  arts. 

If  a  piece  of  incandescent  charcoal  be  plunged  into  mercury 
that  it  may  cool  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  then  be  intro- 
duced into  a  small  jar  filled  with  ammonia  or  hydrochloric  acid 
over  the  mercury-trough,  the  gas  is  at  once  absorbed  and  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  jar. 

The  following  table,  by  Th.  de  Saussure,  indicates  the  quan- 
tities of  several  gases  which  are  absorbed  by  one  volume  of 
charcoal : 

I  volome  of  chareoal  absorbs  90  Tolttznes  of  ammonia. 
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86 
66 

it 

hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphurous  oxide, 
hydrogen  sulphide, 
nitrogen  monoxide, 
carbon  dioxide. 

« 
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9.42 

tt 

carbon  monoxide. 
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tt 
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9.26 
7.60 
1.76 

tt 
tt 
tt 

oxygen. 

nitrogen. 

hydrogen. 

Charcoal  iocreases  in  weight  when  exposed  to  the  ur,  for 
it  abtiorbs  and  condenBes  the  atmospheric  moisture.  When 
plunged  into  water  charged  with  a  sraal]  ciuantitj  of  hydrc^n 
Bulphidc,  it  absorbs  that  gas  and  remoTcs  tnc  odor  of  the  water. 
The  disinfecting  properties  of  charcoal  are  thus  easily  explained. 
It  is  well  known  that  charcoal  will  remove  the  unpleasant  odor 
of  corrupted  waters,  of  meats  slightly  spoiled,  and  in  general 
of  organic  matters  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  A  layer  of  char- 
coal between  two  layen  of  sand  is  an  excellent  filter  for  the 
clarification  of  drinking  waters. 

The  decotoriiiug  properties  of  charcoal  are  another  mani- 
festation of  this  general  faculty  of  absorption,  which  is  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree  1^  animal  charcoal.  If  litmus 
solution  or  red  wine  be  agitated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
animal  charcoal  and  suWequently  filtered,  the  liquids  pass 
through  colorless. 


This  property  of  animal  charcoal  is  largely  applied  in  the 
arts,  particularly  for  decolorizing  sugars  and  syrup. 

Chamioal  I^mwrtiM. — Carbon  is  distinguuhed  by  its 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  an  affinity  which  i^  not,  however. 
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exercised  except  at  high  temperatures.  It  only  combines  with 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and  remains  incandescent  as  long  as  com- 
bination goes  on,  the  heat  produced  by  the  combination  being 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  incandescence.  In  pure  oxygen  it 
bums  with  a  brilliant  light.  The  product  of  the  combustion 
is  carbonic  acid  gas. 

By  the  aid  of  heat,  carbon  decomposes  a  great  number  of 
oxygenized  compounds,  removing  and  combining  with  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  their  oxygen.  This  decomposition  takes 
place  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  when  the  oxygenized 
body  does  not  strongly  retain  its  oxygen ;  in  this  case,  carbon 
dioxide  is  formed,  and  the  reduction  of  cupric  oxide  by  char- 
coal ^mishes  an  example.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  reduction, 
that  is,  the  decomposition  of  the  oxidized  body,  requires  a  very 
high  temperature ;  carbon  monoxide  is  then  formed.  The  re- 
duction of  zinc  oxide  by  charcoal  is  an  example. 

If  an  incandescent  charcoal  be  rapidly  plunged  under  a  bell- 
jar  filled  with  water  on  the  pneumatic  trough,  bubbles  of  gas 
arise  and  collect  in  the  jar  (Fig.  79).  They  are  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide.  These  gases  are  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  water  by  the  charcoal,  which  was  red-hot  at  the 
moment  of  contact  with  the  liquid. 

C  +  HH)  =  H»  +  CO  carbon  monoxide. 

Carbon  combines  directly  with  sulphur  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, forming  carbon  disulphide. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  AND  OXYGEN. 

Two  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are  known : 

Cnrbon  monoxide CO 

Carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonio  acid  gas CO* 

The  latter  body,  which  has  long  been  known  as  carbonic 
acid,  is  the  oxide  corresponding  to  the  true  carbonic  acid, 
which  would  be 

CO'  +  H'O  =  H«CO» 

This  normal  carbonic  acid  is  as  yet  unknown :  it  is  doubtless 
too  unstable  to  exist  in  the  free  state.     However,  its  existence 


CA&BON   HONOXIDE. 


may  be  admitted,  for  a  corresponding  oompoand  is  kooirn  in 
suJphocarbonic  acid  H'CS'. 


CARBON   MONOXIDE. 

TtaiAtJ  rnnpuwl  to  air O.MT 

Daniily  eomparad  to  hjdrageD 14. 

MalccDUr  wtigbt  CO ^  2B. 

Prapaxfttion. — 1.  An  intimate  mixture  of  linc  oxide  and 
charcoal  may  be  calcined  in  a  clay  retort. 

ZnO  +  C  =  CO  +  Zn 
2.  A  convenient  method  of  preparing  carbon  monoxide  con- 
■ists  in  heating  oxalic  acid  vith  an  ezceaa  of  aulphurio  add  in 
a  glasB  flask.  The  oxalic  acid  loses  the  elements  of  water, 
which  it  yields  to  the  snlphuric  acid,  and  breaks  up  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 

CHH)*    =    CO      +      CO"     +     H-O 

Owlk  add.    CUkon  ■laaoild*.  CartKn  dknlda. 


Fia.  BO, 

The  mixture  of  the  two  gascB  is  passed  through  a  wash-bottle^ 

B  (Fig.  80),  containing  a  solution  of  potasunm  hydrate,  by 
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which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed,  potassium  carbonate  being 
formed.  Carbon  monoxide  alone  passes  through,  and  may  be 
collected  over  water. 

Properties. — Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas. 
It  is  neutral,  and  does  not  trouble  lime-water,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  carbon  dioxide.  It  extinguishes  burning  bodies, 
but  is  combustible  itself,  burning  in  the  air  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  forming  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  not  only  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, but  is  very  poisonous. 

CompositioiL — If  two  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  be 
mixed  with  one  volume  of  oxygen 'in  an  eudiometer,  and  a 
spark  be  passed,  complete  combustion  takes  place,  and  the 
three  volumes  of  the  primitive  mixture  are  reduced  to  two 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  can  be  verified  by  passing 
into  the  eudiometer  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  which  will 
completely  absorb  the  new  gas. 

It  hence  follows  that  two  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  con> 
tain  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  two  volumes  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Knowing  from  other  circumstances  that  two  volumes 
of  carbon  dioxide  contain  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  it  follows 
that  two  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  contain  one  volume  of 
oxygen.  Its  composition  is  then  expressed  by  the  formula 
CO  =  2  volumes. 

Carbon  monoxide  undergoes  dissociation  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. By  operating  under  special  conditions,  II.  Sainte- 
Ciaire  Ddvilie  has  succeeded  in  resolving  it  into  carbon  and 
oxygen. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  absorbed  by  a  solution 
of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Doy^re  and  F.  Le 
Blanc).  Advantage  in  taken  of  this  property  in  volumetric 
analysis  to  separate  carbon  monoxide  fi*om  certain  other  gases. 

When  heated  for  a  long  time  to  100°,  in  sealed  tubes  with 
potassium  hydrate,  it  combines  with  the  alkali,  forming  potas- 
sium formate  (Berthelot). 

CO    -f     KOH      =    KCHO' 

PotfUBsiiiin  hydititew    FotnMfam  formate. 

It  is  a  beautiful  synthesis  of  formic  acid,  so  named  because  it 
exists  in  ants. 

Action  of  Chlorine  npon  Carbon  Monozida — Under  the 
influence  of  sunlight,  carbon  monoxide  combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  forming  a  gas  which  is  known  as  cJdoro-carbontc  oxidcj 
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or  carbonyl  chloride.  It  was  formerly  called  pKo9gene  gas. 
One  volume  of  carbon  monoxide  combines  with  one  volume  of 
chlorine  to  form  one  volume  of  carbonyl  chloride,  so  that  the 
density  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  densities  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine. 

Conpared  to  Hydrogen.    Goni|Mired  to  Air. 

Density  of  carbon  monoxide  .    .    14.  0.V67 

Density  of  chlorine 35^  2.44 

Density  of  carbonyl  chloride     .    4V.5  S.407 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  carbonyl  chloride  is  a  colorless 
gas,  having  a  suffocating  odor  that  provokes  tears.  At  a  low 
temperature,  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  8.2^ 
(Emmerling  and  Lengyel).  It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water, 
with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

COCl*  4-  WO  =  2HC1  +  CO* 

Its  mode  of  formation,  its  composition,  and  its  properties 
indicate  its  relations  to  carbon  dioxide. 

2  Tolames  CO  absorb  2  Tolnmes  of  chlorine  to  form  2  volames  CO.CP 
2  ToInmes  CO  absorb  I  Tolume  of  oxygen  to  form  2  Tolumes  CO.O 

It  is  seen  that  carbon  monoxide  plays  to  a  certain  extent  the 
part  of  a  radical ;  it  combines  directly  with  oxygen  or  with 
chlorine  to  form  either  oxide  or  chloride  of  carbonyl.  It 
is  seen  also  that  carbonyl  chloride  represents  carbon  dioxide  in 
which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine. 
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Density  compared  to  air 1.529 

Density  compared  to  hydrogen 22. 

Molecular  weight  CO* »  44. 

This  gas  was  discovered  by  Black  in  1 048,  and  its  composi- 
tion was  reco^ized  by  Lavoisier  in  1776.  It  Ls  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  product  of  a  great 
number  of  reactions  which  take  place  on  the  earth's  surface, 
such  as  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  organic  matters,  respira- 
tion, and  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation.  It 
issues  from  the  soil  of  volcanic  countries. 

18* 
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Jnptratum. — Pragmente  of  marble, 


CaCO*       +  2HC1  ^  CO'  + 


rhich  is  calcium  car- 
bonate, are  intro- 
duced into  a  two- 
Dccked  bottle  fitted 
with  K  delivery- 
tube  aad  a  safety- 
tube  (Fig.  81). 
The  bottle  ia  half- 
filled  with  water, 
aod  hydrochloric 
acid  ia  gradually 
added  by  the  lun- 
nel-tuhe.  An  ef- 
fervescence imme- 
diately takes  place, 
due  to  tbe  disen- 
gagement of  car- 
bon dioxide. 
CaCl'      +    H'O 


Tbe  gas  is  most  convenleDtly  collected  by  dry  downward 
displacement,  like  chlorine. 

Compoiition. — 1-  If  carbon  be  bnmcd  in  oxygen,  the  latter 
is  conTcrted  into  carbon  dioside  without  changing  its  volunic. 
Hence  two  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  contain  two  volumes  of 
oxygen.  These  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  which  represent  two 
atoms,  are  combined  with  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  a  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  is  hence  expressed  by 
the  formula 

CO*  =  2  volumes. 

2.  Dumas  and  StAs  determined  the  centesimal  composition 
of  carbon  dioxide  by  burning  a  known  weight  of  diamond  in 
oxygen,  and  carefully  weighing  the  carbon  dioxide  produced. 
By  snbtracling  the  weight  of  the  diamond  burned  from  that  of 
the  carbon  dioxide,  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  was  detennined. 
Tlie  apparatus  employed  is  represented  in  Fig.  82. 

The  increase  in  weight  of  the  tubes  L,  M,  N,  0,  P  indicates 
the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  formed. 

Dumas  and  Stas  thus  found  that  100  paria  of  carbon  dioxide 
contain 

Ckrbon 27.17 

Oii^gtn T8.7a 
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a  centeeimal  relation  which  ia  expremed  more  simply  by  the 
nnmbere 

Ckrbon 12 

Oi;g«D 32 


12  being  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  t-arbon,  and  32  the  weight 
of  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Phyiical  Propertiei. — Carbon  dioxide  ia  colorless ;  it  has  a 
feeble,  somewhat  pungent  odor.  A  litre  of  this  gaa  at  0'*,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  760  millimetres,  weighs  1.966  grammes. 


It  is  not  permanent.  Faraday  succeeded  in  Uqaefying  it  at 
a  temperature  of  0°,  under  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres.  The 
apparatus  which  is  now  used  for  its  lii]nefaction  is  represented 
in  Fig.  83.     It  b  composed  of  two  resen'oirs,  A  and  B,  com- 
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municating  by  the  metallic  tube  t,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
at  each  end.  The  cylinders  are  made  of  heavy  cast-iron,  and 
are  further  strengthened  by  forged  iron  bands  forced  over 
their  circumference.  Each  cylinder  is  movable  on  a  horizon- 
tal axis,  h,  B  is  the  generator;  into  it  are  introduced  1800 
grammes  of  sodium  dicarbonate,  and  a  cylindrical  copper  tube, 
I),  containing  1000  grammes  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid.  The 
cylinder  is  then  closed  by  a  strong  screw  plug,  and  a  few  oscil- 
lating movements  are  given  to  it  in  order  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  may  gradually  run  out  upon  the  sodium  dicarbonate. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  disengaged  and  is  liquefied  by  its  own  press- 
ure as  it  accumulates  in  the  apparatus.  By  the  effect  of  the 
chemical  action  the  temperature  is  raised  to  30  or  40°,  and, 
communication  being  established  between  the  two  cylinders, 
the  carbon  dioxide  distils  rapidly  into  the  receiver,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  about  15°. 

The  operation  is  repeated  several  times,  that  one  or  two  kilo- 
grammes of  the  liquid  may  accumulate  in  the  receiver.  A 
tube  passes  to  the  bottom  of  this  vessel,  and  on  opening  the 
stop-cock  which  closes  the  superior  extremity  of  this  tube,  a 
jet  of  the  liquid  is  thrown  out  with 
force;  it  is  received  tangentlv  in  a 
metallic  box.  A,  A'  (Fig.  84),  having 
very  thin  sides.  In  this  a  portion 
of  the  oxide  solidifies  by  reason  of 
the  great  depression  of  temperature 
produced  by  the  change  of  another 
portion  into  the  gaseous  state.  A 
glittering-white,  flaky  mass  collects 
in  the  receiver,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  snow.  This  is  solid  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity,  and  can  be  ex-  ""^lo  84 

posed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes 
before  it  disappears.  In  reassuming  the  gaseous  form,  it  pro- 
duces an  intense  cold.  If  it  be  mixed  with  ether,  the  mixture, 
which  is  less  porous  and  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  can  produce 
a  lowering  of  temperature  as  great  as  — 90°.  By  pouring  it 
upon  mercury,  large  masses  of  that  metal  may  be  frozen. 

Drion  and  Loir  have  recently  succeeded  in  collecting  and 
maintaining  carbon  dioxide  in  the  liquid  state.  It  is  colorless 
and  mobile;  has  a  density  of  0.72  at  +27°,  and  0.98  at 
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This  ootuadcrable  difference  between  the  densities  is  due  to  the 
enormous  dilatfttion  wbich  the  hiiuid  undergoes  between  these 
Itmite  of  temperature.  Indeed,  ten  volumes  of  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  at  0°  occupy  fourteen  volumea  at  30".  The  coefficient 
of  dilatation  of  the  liquid  is  then  superior  to  that  of  the  gas. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  incombustible,  and  extinguiBhes  burning 
bodice. 

If  carbon  dioxide  be  poured  firom  one  vessel  into  another 
containing  a  lighted  candle,  it  falls  upon  die  flame  like  water, 
extinguishing  it  at  once  (Fig.  85). 
Lime-water  poured  into  a  jar 
of  carbon  dioxide  becomes  clouded, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  insolu- 
ble calcium  carbonate. 

These  experiments  permit  the 
easy  recognilion  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  carbon  monoxide. 

Carbon  dioxide  dissolves  in  ita 
own  volume  of  water  at  15°  nnder 
the  normal  pressure.  If  the  press- 
ure be  increased,  the  solubility  of 
the  gas  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  Thus,  under  a  prcss- 
f  10.  se.  ure  of  ten  atmospheres  one  litre 

of  water  will  dissolve  ten  litres  of 
carbon  dioxide ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  a  press- 
ure of  ten  atmospheres  these  ten  litres  are  reduced  to  one  litre. 
Thus,  one  litre  of  water,  which  dissolves  one  litre  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  dissolves  also  one  litre  under 
a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres,  and  it  may  be  said  that  water 
always  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  whatever 
may  be  the  pressure.  Water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide 
under  strong  pressure,  disengi^es  a  portion  of  the  gas  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  removed.  Such  water  is  univeraally  known 
and  consumed  in  large  quantities  under  the  name  of  gaseous 
water  or  soda  water. 

The  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  exercises  a  much  more  ener- 
getic solvent  action  upon  certain  substances  than  pure  water. 
It  dissolves  calcium  carbonate,  forming  a  soluble  dicarbonate; 
it  is  even  capable  of  dissolving  calcium  phosphate,  transform- 
ing it  into  acid  phosphate,  which  ts  soluble. 

Caibon  dioxide  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 
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It  10  nndeoompoMible  by  heat  alone,  but  may  be  decomposed 
or  reduced  at  high  temperatures  by  contact  with  bodies  avid 
of  oxygen.  Such  substances  are  hydrogen  and  carbon.  With 
the  latter  body  the  reduction  takes  place  at  a  red  heat,  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide,  the  volume  of  which 
is  double  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  employed. 

C0«        +         C        =        2C0 

Gubon  dioxide  (S  Toto.).  Outon  moooxkla  (4  toI*.). 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 
CS« 

This  body  is  prepared  by  passing  sulphur  vapor  over  incan- 
descent charcoal.  In  the  arts,  the  operation  is  conducted  in 
cylindrical,  cast-iron  vessels,  filled  with  charcoal  and  heated  to 
redness,  into  which  sulphur  is  introduced.  The  carbon  disul- 
phide  distils,  and  is  condensed  in  a  suitable  cooling  apparatus. 

Carbon  disulphide  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile,  and  highly-re- 
firacting  liquid.  Its  odor  is  strong  and  unpleasant.  Its  density 
at  15^  is  1.271,  and  it  boils  at  46^.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  sulphurous  oxide  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

CS«  +  0*  =  2S0'  +  CO' 

Its  vapor,  mixed  with  oxygen,  explodes  on  the  application 
of  flame. 

Carbon  disulphide  corresponds  in  composition  to  carbon 
dioxide. 

CO"  carbon  dioxide. 
CS'  carbon  disulphide. 

It  is  also  analogous  to  the  latter  body  in  its  chemical  func- 
tions. While  carbon  dioxide  combines  with  metallic  oxides, 
forming  carbonates,  carbon  disulphide  combines  with  metallic 
sulphides,  forming  sulphocarbonates. 

CO*     +    Na'O    =    Na'CO»  corresponding  to  H'CO» 

Sudlnm  oxide.    Sodinm  carbonftte.  Ceriionlc  Mcid 

(liypolbetlcely. 

CS'  4-    Na'S      =      Na'CS*  corresponding  to  H»CS' 

Sodiam  milpliide.    Sodinm  mlpliocarbooftte.  SnIpliocArlKNiie  add. 

Sodium  carbonate  and  sulphocarbonate  possess  the  same  con- 
stitution. By  the  action  of  strong  acids  they  should  give  anal- 
ogous products:  the  one,  carbonic  acid,  H'CO";  the  other, 
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sulphocarbonic  acid,  H'CS'.  The  latter  body  is  indeed  formed 
under  Buch  circumfitances,  but  normal  carbonic  acid,  if  it  exists 
possesses  no  stability,  and  at  once  decomposes  into  carbon  diox> 
ide  and  water. 

ffCO*  =  CO*  +  HH) 

Carbon  disulpbide  is  employed  in  the  arts  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  and  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc 
in  the  fabrication  of  goods  impermeable  to  water  by  the  deposit 
of  a  thin  layer  of  that  substance.  It  is  also  employed  as  a 
solvent  for,  and  in  the  extraction  of,  fats  and  oils. 

CARBON  OXYSULPHIDE. 

Density  oompared  to  idr 2.1046 

Density  oompared  to  hydrogen     .....    30.4 
Moleculnr  weight  CSO »60. 

This  body  was  discovered  by  de  Than  in  1867.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  disulpbide. 

COO  carbon  dioxide. 
CSO  carbon  oxysulphide. 
CSS  carbon  disulpbide. 

Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  potassium  sul- 
phocyanide  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Potassium  sulphate  and 
nydrosulphocyanic  acid  are  formed,  and,  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  the  latter  decomposes  into 
ammonia  and  the  gas  carbon  oxysulphide  which  may  be  collected 
over  mercury ;  the  ammonia  remains  combined  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

CSNH     +     H»0     =     NH»     +     CSO 

BjdrosnlpbocjriinlG  add  Carbon  ozysalpbids. 

Properties. — Carbon  oxysulphide  is  a  colorless  gas,  having 
an  odor  like  that  of  carbon  disulpbide,  but  also  recalling  that 
of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

On  contact  with  an  incandescent  body,  even  a  match  pre- 
senting a  spark  of  fire,  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  depositing  sulphur  if  the  supply  of  air  be  insufiicicnt. 
With  one  and  a  half  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  it  constitutes 
an  explosive  mixture. 

2  volumes  of  carbon  oxysulphide     .    .  =  CSO  mixed  with 

3  Tolumes  of  oxygen ^=:0*  yield 

2  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide    .     .     .     .  =  CO*  and 

2  volumes  of  sulphur  dioxide  ....  —  60* 
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Water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  carbon  oxjBulphide, 
but  the  solution  decomposes  in  a  few  hours,  with  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

CSO  +  HH)  =  CO"  +  H»S 

Carbon  oxysulphide  is  absorbed  completely,  but  more  slowly 
than  carbon  dioxide,  by  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydrates;  by 
a  reaction  analogous  to  the  preceding,  a  sulphide  and  a  carbonate 
are  formed. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN. 

These  compounds  are  numerous  and  important  Carbon 
unites  with  hydrogen  in  different  proportions,  and  the  atoms  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  may  accumulate  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  molecules  of  their  compounds.  These  combinations  are 
called  hydrocarbons  or  carbides  of  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  mono- 
carbide,  or  marsh  gas,  contains  only  one  atom  of  carbon  com- 
bined with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  its  molecule  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  formula  CH\  In  defiant  gas,  or  ethylene, 
two  atoms  of  carbon  are  united  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen ; 
in  the  volatile  liquid  known  as  benzine  or  benzol,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities  from  coal-tar,  six  atoms  of  carbon  are 
combined  with  six  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Lastly,  the  molecule 
of  oil  of  turpentine  contains  ten  atoms  of  carbon  and  sixteen 
of  hydrogen. 

Hence  these  substances  give  us  the  following  formulae : 

CH*  methane,  or  marsh  gas. 
CH^  ethylene,  or  olefiant  gas. 
C*H*  benzine. 
C'H'*  turpentine. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  show : 
1st.  That  the  atoms  of  carbon  unite  in  various  proportions  with 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  constitute  the  molecules  of  the  hydro- 
carbons. 2d.  That  they  accumulate  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
to  form  molecules  more  and  more  complex,  that  is,  containing 
an  increasing  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

All  of  these  bodies  must  be  considered  among  the  organic 
compounds ;  indeed,  the  latter  are  nothing  more  than  the  com- 

Gunds  of  carbon,  and  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  may  also 
properly  considered  as  the  most  simple  organic  combinations. 
X  19 
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Hence  if  the  most  atrictlj  rigoroue  method  were  adhered  (o, 
the  description  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  osygen  would 
be  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  compounds  of  this  element, 
that  is,  of  all  the  organic  compounds.  However,  for  the  pur- 
poaea  of  studj  it  is  advant^eous  to  treat  the  latter  bodies 
separately,  and  they  will  be  so  considered  in  this  work.  The 
following  experimenta  will  expose  some  of  the  general  proper- 
ties of  the  hydrocATbons  which  have  been  mentioned : 

1.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  applied  to  a  jar  of  methane,  which 
is  also  called  manh  gas,  because  it  is  disengaged  from  the  muddy 
bottoms  of  maTBhes,  the  gas  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  lumi- 
nous flame. 

2.  If  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  with  ethylene  gaa, 
which  contains  for  the  same  proportion  of  Hydro^ren  twice  as 
much  carbon  as  marsh  gas,  a  still  more  luminous  flame  results. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  benune  and  turpentine  t^ke  fire 
when  lighted,  and  burn  with  bright  flames;  but  it  is  also  known 

that  their  flames  are  smoky. 

The  hydrocarbons  are  then 
combustible;  and  bow  oould 
they  be  otherwise,  since  they 
contain  only  two  combustible 
elements,  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen? Tbe  producta  of  the 
combustion  are  water  and 
'  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  forma- 
don  of  tbe  latter  gas  may  be 
proved  by  agitating  the  eon- 
tents  of  tne  jars  in  which  the 
combustion  has  taken  place 
with  lime-water;  the  latter 
immediately  becomes  milky 
by  the  precipitation  of  calcium 
carbonate. 

This  combustion  is  more  or 
less  con)plel« ;  when  the  gas  or 
vapor  which  bums  contains  a 
tai;ge  amount  of  combustible  elements,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
may  not  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bum  tbcm  all,  that 
is,  to  oxidiic  them  completely.  Under  these  cunditionit  it  is 
the  hydrt^n  which  is  burned  by  prefereuoe,  and  the  carbon 
partly  escapes  combtution. 
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A  flame  is  a  gas  or  vapor  in  combiution.  This  coinbuBtion 
is  an  oxidation,  and  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  ur  vhicb  is  the 
agent.  In  order  that  it  may  take  place,  it  ia  generally  neces- 
sary that  the  combustible  gas  shall  be  brought  to  a  high  tem- 
perature; but  once  commenced,  the  combnstion  oontinues  of 
Itself,  because  the  heat  disengaged  by 
the  oxidation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
phenomenon.  But  if  a  flame  be  suddenlv 
cooled,  the  combostioD  is  at  once  arrestea. 

A  flame  may  be  cooled  by  depressing 
into  it  a  piece  of  fine  wire  ganie.  The 
incaadescent  gasea  cannot  pass  through 
the  meshes  of  the  game  without  being 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  metal,  which 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  For  this 
reason,  no  combustion  takes  place  above 
the  gauie  (Fig.  86). 

If  a  piece  of  wire  game  be  held  orer 
an  escaping  jet  of  gas,  the  latter  may  be 
ignited  above  the  gauie,  and  will  bum 
without  the  combustion  being  propagated 
to  the  gas  below ;  the  game  acts  as  a 
screen,  separating  the  jet  into  two  portions, 
the  lower  cold  and  invisible,  the  upper  in 
combustion  and  luminous. 

Sir  Humphij  Davy  made  a  happy  ap- 
plication of  these  facts  in  the  constraction 
of  the  miner's  safety-lamp.  This  is  an 
ordinary  lamp  surrounded  by  a  cylinder 
of  wire  game  (Fig.  87). 

Such  a  lamp  givee  less  light  than  one 
not  protected  by  an  envelope,  but  it  re- 
moves the  danger  of  explosions  of  fire- 
damp, for  when  an  explosive  mixture  is 
formed  in  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  the  gas 
may  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  lamp  and  take  fire  there, 
but  the  flame  cannot  pass  through  the  cooling  envelope  of  wire 
game.  The  safety-lamps  are  now  constructed  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  of  glass,  so  that  there  is  no  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  light  given. 

As  the  oxidation  of  combustible  elements  is  the  source  of 
heat,  it  is  evident  that  the  different  parts  of  a  flame  cannot  bo 
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uniform]^  hot,  for  the  oiygen  of  the  sarroanding  mir  cmnnot 
eqaallj  sttun  rU  portions.  The  exterior  borderB  ue  the  most 
intensely  heated;  they  are  sarronnded  hj  air,  and  constjtnte 
of  oomboBtion.  From  them  llie  heat  b  radiated  not 
only  externally,  but  also  to  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  vhere  it  prodncea  interesting  phenomena. 
These  may  be  studied  by  analyzing  a  flame, 
that  is,  considering  separately  the  different  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed.  If  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  present  three 
distinct  layers,  or  cones  (Fig.  88). 

1.  A  dark  central  part,  a,  which  sniTonnds 
the  wick.  This  is  known  as  the  obscnre  cone, 
or  cone  of  generation;  it«  temperature  is  not 
high. 

2.  A  Inminoos  part,  bb',  snrrounding  the  ob- 
scnre cone.     Thia  ia  the  centre  from  which  the 

r"^  J    light  ia  emitted.     It  is  known  as  the  luminous 
l'  '         cone,  or  cone  of  decomposition. 
'       3.  An  eit«rior  envelope,  cc*,  thin,  and  pro- 
^  dncing  bat  liule  light,  ydlow  towards  the  sum- 
"  mit,  «,  and  bluish  towards  the  base,  dtl.    It  is  the 
oone  of  complete  oombnstjon,  and  ite  temperature 
is  the  highrat. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  these  phenomena. 
The  material  of  the  candle  is  melted  by  the  heat 
Fto.  88.  of  *h^  flame,  the  liquid  is  drawn  up  into  the 
wick  by  c^illarity,  and  airives  at  the  incaa- 
descent  summit.  There  it  ia  decomposed,  producing  gases  and 
vapors  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  which  rise  around  the 
wick,  forming  an  irr^;aler  cone.  The  gaseous  products  consti' 
tuting  this  cone  do  not  present  the  same  composition  through- 
out. They  have  been  analysed  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville, 
by  the  aid  of  very  ingenious  processes. 

The  obscure  cone  is  formed  of  gaseous  products  holding  in 
sospension  finely-divided  carbon,  which  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
incandescence. 

These  products  become  heated  on  reaching  the  more  central 
portions  of  the  flame.  Then  the  carbon,  which  is  set  tree  by 
the  decomposition  of  gases  rich  in  carbon,  is  brought  to  bright 
incandescence,  but  it  is  completely  burned  only  when  tt  readies 
the  exterior  envelope,  where  the  oxygen  is  in  exoea.    A  simplo 
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experiment  wQl  deroonstrUe  that  the  most  luminotu  portion 
of  the  flame  holds  in  suspension  finely-divided  end  iocandee- 
cent  carbon.  If  a  porcelain  saucer  be  depressed  into  this 
portion,  the  carbon  will  be  deposited  on  the  vessel  in  the  form 
of  soot 

It  is  this  solid  and  incandesoent  carbon  which  causes  the 
Inminoeity  of  the  flame.  The  flame  of  bydroeen,  which  con- 
tains only  gaseous  products,  ia  pale.  Id  the  calcium  or  Drum- 
mond  light  it  produces  great  brilliancy  because  a  solid  body, 
lime,  is  heated  to  bright  incaadeecence.  When  the  carbon 
suspended  in  a  flame  is  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  supply 
of  ox^n,  it  IB  incompletely  burned,  and  is  carried  into  the 
air.     The  flame  then  smokes. 

At  the  base  of  the  cone,  carbon  monoxide  and  methane,  the 
flrat  products  of  the  deeomposit  ion  of  the  candle,  burn  on  con- 
tact with  the  tir  aldif  witn  a  bluish  flame. 

Acoordinjr  to  recent  experiments,  the  density  of  a  burning 
gas  ifl  not  without  influence  upon  the  lustre  of  the  flame.  The 
flame  of  hydrogen  is  luminous  when  that  gaa  is  burned  under 
strong  pressure  (Frankland). 

niuminating  gas  is  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  various  gas- 
eons  hydrocaroons  and  a  small  proportion  of  carboD  monoxide. 
It  is  manufactured  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  bituminous  coal.  The  aqueous 
products  contmning  ammonia,  and  the 
tarry  matters  formed  during  the  distilla- 
tion are  condensed,  and  the  gas  is  purified 
by  wwhing  with  water  and  passage  over 
slaked  time  to  remove  sulphur  and  other 
unpuritiee. 

Illnmtnating  gas  forms  an  explosive 
mixture  with  air,  but  if  the  mixture  be 
burned  as  it  ia  formed,  the  resulting  flame 
will  be  almost  colorless  snd  wilt  deposit 
no  soot,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  coming 
in  conlAct  with  sufficient  oxygen  for  its 
complete  combustion.  These  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  the  Bunsen  bnmer  (Fig.  ' 
89).  In  this  burner,  the  force  of  the 
eacaptng  gasget  draws  in  air  through  holes  immediately  oppo- 
site the  jet  in  a  wider  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  tbe  mixture  ia 
bomed. 
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GENERAL  NOTIONS  UPON  THE  METALLOIDS. 

THEOBT  OF  ATOMICITY. 

From  a  oonsideration  of  the  facts  acquired  in  the  study  of 
the  elements  known  as  metalloids,  we  may  deduce  certain  gen- 
eral consequences,  and  while  looking  back  on  the  field  over 
which  we  have  passed,  we  may  at  the  same  time  fix  certain 
landmarks  for  the  remainder  of  our  course. 

The  elements  which  we  have  studied  are  not  alike  in  their 
aptitude  to  enter  into  combination,  nor  in  the  general  characters 
of  their  compounds.  In  this  respect,  analogies  and  differ- 
ences have  been  established  between  them,  and  these  have 
become  the  basis  of  a  rational  classification.  Following  the 
example  of  Dumas,  we  have  arranged  these  elements  in  groups 
or  families,  uniting  in  the  same  group  those  which  are  related 
by  their  chemical  functions.  For  this  reason  boron  has  been 
separated  from  silicon  and  carbon,  since  it  differs  from  them 
so  far  as  concerns  the  composition  of  their  compounds.  The 
groups  thus  formed  are  as  follows : 

HTDROQBir.  OXTOSir.  NITBOQBN.  MBOR.  SILICON. 

SVLPnrit.  PH06PBURU8.  CARBON. 

PLUORINB.  SRLBNirM.  AR8BNIC. 

CHLOBINB.  TBLLURIUM.  ANTIMONT. 
BROMINB. 
lODINB. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  chemical  functions  of  all  these 
bodies,  that  is,  for  the  parts  which  they  play  in  their  combina- 
tions, we  must  first  consider  their  hydrogen  compounds.  They 
constitute  the  following  series : 


HH 

HK) 

H'N 

H«Si 

Hydrofvn. 

Water. 

Ammonia.         Hjdrosrn  rilicide. 

HO 

U»S 

U»P 

H«C 

BrdiorMotk 

Hydmf^ 
•iilptiMe. 

RxdrocMi 
libonihM.. 

•SJJT 

HBr 

H»Se 

H'As 

HjdiobnMDic 

H]raro|p9Q 

Hjingm  tmtaU*. 

■cia. 

aaleiiMe. 

HI 

H«Te 

H'Sb 

Hjdiiodic  acid. 

uvdnjcvn 
tallaiida. 

Hjdncm  uUokmiM.. 

HFl 

HjdrofliioiicMid. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  preceding  groups  are  characterised  bj  the 
composition  of  their  hydrogen  compounds.  While  the  bodies 
of  the  first  group  combine  with  hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  those 
of  the  second  group  require  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  those  of 
the  third  three,  and  those  of  the  fourth  four,  to  form  hydrogen 
compounds.  Hence  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  atoms 
of  these  metalloids  are  far  from  being  equivalent  in  their  power 
of  combination  with  hydrogen. 

The  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  equivalent 
to  each  other  in  this  respect,  for  each  requires  but  one  atom 
of  hydrogen. 

The  atoms  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  are  equivalent  to  each 
other,  for  each  combines  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  atoms  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony 
are  equivalent  to  each  other,  for  each  of  them  unites  with  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Lastly,  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  silicon  are  equivalent,  for 
each  can  unite  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  atoms  of  chlo- 
rine, oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  not  equivalent  to  each 
other,  as  regards  their  power  of  combination  with  hydrogen, 
since  each  of  them  unites  with  a  different  number  of  atoms  of 
that  body. 

In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that 

1  atom  of  chlorine  is  eqaivaleiit  to  I  atom  of  hjdrogen. 
1  atom  of  oxjgeo  **  2  atomi  '' 

1  atom  of  nitrogen  **  3  atomi  ** 

1  atom  of  oarbon  *'  4  atomi  " 

It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  of  combination  which  resides 
in  the  atoms  of  simple  bodies  and  by  which  they  attract  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  unequal.  Leaving  aside  its  intensity, 
this  force  is  exerted  in  different  degrees,  for  it  determines  the 
union  of  1  siom  of  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  carbon,  with 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

This  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  is  the  measure  of  the  degree 
of  force  which  resides  in  the  atoms, — of  the  capacity  of  combi- 
nation which  they  possess  for  each  other. 

Hence  we  conclude  that 

The  atomi  of  chlorine  and  its  anooiates  are  monaiomie  or  univalent. 
The  atoms  of  oxjgen         **  **  diatomic  or  bivalent. 

The  atoms  of  nitrogen      "  "  triatomte  or  trivalent. 

The  atoms  of  oarbon         "  **  t&UtUomie  or  quadrivaUmL 
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The  capacity  of  combination  which  resides  in  the  atoms,  and 
which  is  exerted  in  such  different  manners  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  atoms,  is  called  atomicUy.  Atomicity  is  the 
relative  eqaivaletice  of  the  atoms;  it  is  simple  or  multiple,  and 
if  we  consider  it  in  its  first  degree,  we  may  say  that  the  atoms 
of  chlorine  and  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  so  constituted  that 
a  single  atom  of  one  attracts  a  single  atom  of  the  other.  When 
they  combine,  they  exchange  in  some  manner  a  unit  of  satura- 
tion, and  in  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  two  of 
these  units  of  force  are  neutralised ;  two  units  of  saturation  or 
two  atomicities  are  exchanged:  the  atoms  of  chlorine  and  of 
hydrogen  are  univalent. 

The  force  which  resides  in  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  more  com- 
plex. It  attracts  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  represents  the 
second  degree  of  capacity  of  combination,  and  we  may  say  that 
in  each  atom  of  oxygen  reside  two  atomicities,  which  are  satis* 
fied  and  exchanged  when  this  atom  combines  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Hence,  four  atomicities  are  satisfied  by  the  com- 
bination. 

Following  the  same  reasoning,  we  consider  that  a  triple  capa- 
city of  combination  is  active  in  an  atom  of  nitrogen  when  this 
atom  unites  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  and  that  six  atom- 
icities are  satisfied  by  the  combination. 

Lastly,  tetratomic  carbon  b  provided  with  four  atomicities, 
which  are  satisfied  by  the  four  atomicities  which  reside  in  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

If  this  neutralization  or  exchange  of  two  units  of  saturation 
be  represented  by  a  hyphen,  we  will  have  the  following  formulaa : 


H-Cl 

H-O-H 

H 

H 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

WU«r. 

1 

1 

N 

H-C-H 

/\ 

1 

H  U 

H 

AmmoobL 

Hydrogen  monooirblde. 

It  is  seen  that  in  the  formulae  for  water,  ammonia  and  hydro- 
gen monocarbide,  the  polyatomic  elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  nuclei  around  which  the 
other  atoms  are  symmetrically  grouped. 

A  great  many  other  bodies  present  the  same  constitutions  as 
the  preceding ;  it  is  evident  that  a  given  element  in  any  com- 
pound may  be  replaced  by  another  element  having  the  same 
atomicity,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  atomicities. 
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Indeed,  if  we  suppose  the  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
caibon  to  be  replaced  by  elements  of  corresponding  atomicities, 
we  will  have  the  series  of  hydrogen  compounds  already  con- 
sidered. All  of  the  bodies  which  are  classed  together  in  the 
series  belong  to  the  tame  type.  Each  contains  an  equal  num- 
ber of  atomicities  for  the  same  number  of  atoms. 

According  to  the  principle  of  substitution  announced  above, 
it  is  evident  that  the  hydrogen  in  each  of  the  hydrogen  com- 
pounds under  consideration  may  be  replaced  by  another  mon- 
atomic  element,  and  the  compounds  thus  formed  will  still  belong 
to  the  primitive  types. 

So  considered,  a  great  number  of  compounds  possess  the 
same  constitution, — that  is,  the  same  molecular  structure, — 
as  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  methane  or  hydro- 
gen monocarbide.  Such  are  those  arranged  in  vertical  columns 
in  the  following  table : 


TrpRHa 

Cl-Cl 

Tt»H<0 
H-O-H 

TmNB> 
K 

TmH« 
CI 

Frw  chlorine. 

Water. 

1 

N 

Ol-C-Cl 

H  H 

1 
CI 

Potenlom  emlde. 

Ckrimi  tetimchloride, 

K-a 

ci-o-a 

a 

a 

bMrivm  ehlorid*. 

H jpochloroae  ozlda. 

1 

p 

Cl-ii-Cl 

C3  01 

1 

Cl 

Pliofpb 

om  trichloride. 

8I1IC0II  totmehlotMk 

K-I 

H-O-K 

a 

H 

bMriom  Iodide. 

PotMilom  hjrdimt*. 

1 

Sb 

H-Si-H 

/N 

1 

Aff-I  Ag-O-Ag        Cl  Cl  H 

SiWer  iodide.  BUrer  oxide.  AntliBooy  trichloride.    Hjdrogen  rilldde. 

All  of  these  bodies  belong  to  the  respective  types  HCl,  H*0, 
NH',  CH^,  the  first  three  of  which  were  established  by  Gcr- 
hardt,  and  have  their  existence  explained  by  the  atomicity  of 
the  elements ;  that  is,  by  the  varving  equivalence  of  their  atoms, 
measured,  in  the  present  examples,  by  the  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  with  which  they  combine. 

One  atom  of  oxygen  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrc^n 
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or  two  atomB  of  chlorine.  Henoe,  in  the  preceding  combina* 
tions,  two  atoms  of  chlorine  may  be  replaced  by  one  atom  of 
oxygen  without  changing  the  equilibrium  of  the  atomicities. 
Thus,  the  oxides  SiO^CO^  correspond  to  the  chlorides  SiGl^ 
CGl^  and  belong  to  the  same  type.  The  four  atomicities  of 
an  atom  of  silicon  or  carbon  are  saturated  by  the  four  atomici- 
ties of  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

The  trichlorides  of  phosphorus  and  antimony,  POP  and  SbCl', 
which  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  table,  require  an  impor- 
tant remark.  They  are  not  saturated  with  chlorine,  and  each 
may  combine  with  two  more  atoms  of  that  element,  producing 
the  compounds  PCI*  and  SbCP. 

Thus,  while  phosphorus  exhausts  its  power  of  combination 
with  hydrogen  in  uniting  with  three  atoms  of  that  element  in 
PH',  its  capacity  of  combination  with  chlorine  is  only  exhausted 
when  it  has  combined  with  five  atoms ;  while  it  pUys  the  part 
of  a  triatomic  element  in  hydrogen  phosphide,  it  is  pentatomio 
in  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  meas- 
ure in  an  absolute  manner  the  capacity  of  combination  which 
resides  in  an  atom ;  for  that  capacity  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  elements  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  Affinity  is 
an  elective  force.  A  given  element  does  not  attract  all  of  the 
other  elements  with  equal  facility ;  it  selects  certain  ones  by 
preference,  and  neglects  the  others.  With  one,  it  may  form 
but  a  single  compound;  with  another,  it  may  form  several. 

Nitrogen  forma  with  hydrogen  but  one  combination,  ammo- 
nia, NH^,  which  cannot  fix  any  more  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Sat- 
urated with  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  nitrogen  manifests  in  con- 
tact with  that  element  but  three  atomicities.  But  let  ammonia 
be  brought  in  contact  with  a  body  other  than  hydrogen,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  example,  and  it  will  combine  with  it,  forming 
ammonia  hydrochloride,  or  ammonium  chloride.  If  its  ca- 
pacity of  combination  is  exhausted  for  hydrogen,  HH,  it  is 
not  exhausted  for  hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine,  HCl. 
Thus,  an  atom  of  nitrogen  possesses  other  affinities  than  those 
which  it  manifests  for  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  While  nitrogen 
is  triatomic  in  ammonia  because  it  is  united  with  three  mon- 
atomic  atoms,  it  behaves  as  a  pentatomic  element  in  ammonium 
chloride. 

The  parts  which  polyatomic  elements  play  in  their  compounds 
may  be  expressed  by  accents  marking  the  number  of  atomici- 
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ties  or  the  quantivalence  of  the  element,  as  shown  in  the 
following  formuke : 

0"H«    N"'H"    N'H*a      F"C1*         P^a*       O'O"* 

Water.    Aaunonia.    Ammoniam    PlMMphonu       Phosphomi       Oarbon 

chloride.       trichlurtde.    pentachloride.     dioxide. 

In  these  compounds,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  the  poly- 
atomic elements  form,  as  it  were,  the  nuclei  around  which  the 
other  elements  are  grouped.  This  is  an  important  idea,  since 
it  leads  to  the  determination  of  the  constitution  of  the  mole- 
cules, that  is,  the  arrangement  of  their  atoms.  The  considera- 
tions just  presented  concerning  the  functions  of  the  elements 
in  compounds  alone  permit  the  resolution  of  this  question; 
they  alone  lead  to  the  disooTery  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  atoms  in  their  combinations,  and  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  relative  positions,  in  a  word,  to  the  revelation  of 
the  molecular  structure. 

The  following  developments  will  demonstrate  this  fact 

We  will  reconsider  certain  of  the  combinations  above  men- 
Uoned,  which  have  been  taken  as  types. 

In  water,  an  atom  of  diatomic  oxygen  fixes  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  One  atom  of  oxygen  can  fix  two  atoms  of  any 
monatomic  element,  forming  compounds  belonging  to  the  same 
type  as  water;  but  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  fix  a  monatomic 
element  and  a  diatomic  element.  In  other  words,  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  water  may  be  replaced  by  an  atom  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  or  potassium,  but  not  by  an  atom  of  oxygen ; 
and  if  a  second  atom  of  the  latter  element  be  joined  to  the 
oxygen  of  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  remains  a  free  affin- 
ity which  may  be  satisfied  by  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  dioxide 
would  result. 

H-0"-H  H-(y'-0"-H 

Water.  Hydrogen  dioxMe. 

Hence,  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  hydrogen  peroxide, 
the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  are  combined  with  each  other,  and 
that  in  uniting  together  each  atom  loses  one  atomicity,  the  two 
others  being  satisfied  by  hydrogen. 

The  same  considerations  are  applicable  to  the  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen. 

Hypochlorous  acid  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  an  atom 
of  chlorine  united  to  the  group  hydroxy]. 

Cl-0"-H  =  Cl(OHy 

Bypochlorooa  add. 
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In  this  oompound  the  chlorine  exchanges  one  unit  of  satu- 
ration with  the  oxygen  of  the  group  OH,  just  as  it  exchanges 
one  with  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid:  it  is  monatomic  or 
univalent.  In  chloric  acid  it  is  combined  with  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  one  group,  OH.  It  exchanges  4  atomicities  with 
oxygen,  and  one  with  the  group  OH  : 

Cl'0"'(OH/ 

Chloric  add. 

Chlorine  thus  manifests  5  atomicities  in  chloric  acid;  but  it 
has  7  in  perchloric  acid. 

Cl'"0»(0Hy 

Psrchloric  add. 

Without  dwelling  on  these  considerations,  we  will  take  one 
more  example. 

In  hydrogen  phosphide,  one  atom  of  phosphorus  is  combined 
with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  it  manifests  but  three  atomici- 
ties, and  these  could  not  neutralize  those  which  reside  in  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  since  the  latter  possess  six  atomicities.  If, 
then,  three  atoms  of  diatomic  oxygen  were  united  with  one 
atom  of  triatomic  phosphorus,  it  is  clear  that  three  affinities 
would  remain  iree,  one  in  each  of  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 
In  phosphorous  acid,-  these  three  affinities  of  the  oxygen  atoms 
are  satisfied  by  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  We  may  suppose 
that  in  the  molecule  of  this  compound,  the  phosphorus  is  the 
nucleus  around  which  are  grouped  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  each 
of  which  is  joined  also  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

This  atomic  grouping  is  indicated  in  the  following  formulae : 

H  OH 

I  I 

P  P 

h'^  ho'^oh 

Hydrogen  phosphide.  Phoephorons  add. 

This  hydrogen,  combined  with  the  oxygen  in  all  of  the  oxy- 
gen acids,  plays  invariably  the  same  part:  it  saturates  the  one 
atomicity  which  remains  free  in  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  thus  combined  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  has  lost  one 
of  its  atomicities  by  the  fact  of  this  combination ;  it  still  retains 
one  in  the  group  OH,  which  represents,  as  it  were,  water  less 
one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

HOH  —  H  =  (OH)' 
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This  group  is  named  hydrozjl,  and  it  ifl  evident  that, 
although  it  cannot  exist  by  itself,  it  may  play  the  part  of  a 
monatomio  element,  for  it  retains  one  free  atomicity.  It  may 
then  replace  a  monatomio  element,  such  as  hydrogen  or  chlo- 
rine. Indeed,  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  constitution  of 
acids. 

If  we  consider  the  examples  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, we  will  notice  that  it  is  this  hydroxyl  which,  by  com- 
bining with  an  element  or  group  of  elements  capable  of  forming 
acids,  confers  upon  them  the  characters  of  acids.  So  consid- 
ered, hypochlorous  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  hydroxyl 
with  an  atom  of  chlorine. 

Cl(OHy 

Hypochlorous  add. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  hydroxyl  groups 
with  sulphurous  oxide,  and  represents  in  a  manner  sulphuiyl 
chloride  in  which  the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  replaced  by 
two  hydroxyl  groups. 

Solphttryl  chlorlito.  Salphoric  add. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  hydroxyl 
groups  with  one  atom  of  phosphorus. 

(  Cl  (  (OH)' 

F"^C!1  F'W(OH)' 

(  Cl  (  (OH)' 

Pbofphorni  trlebloriito.  Phosphorous  add. 

Lastly,  phosphoric  acid  results  from  the  union  of  three  hy- 
droxyl groups  with  one  atom  of  phosphorus  already  combing 
with  one  atom  of  oxygen  (phosphoryl). 

(  Cl  f  (OH)' 

O"!"  \  Cl  0"P' }  (OH)' 

(a  ((OH)' 

Fhosphofjl  trldilorids.  Phosphoric  acid. 

Such,  according  to  the  theory  of  atomicity,  are  the  relations 
existing  between  the  atoms  of  certain  acids ;  such,  in  other  words, 
b  the  constitution  of  these  acids.  It  would  jye  easy  to  extend 
these  considerations  to  other  bodies,  but  the  examples  we  have 
chosen  are  suflBcient  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  idea  of 
atomicity,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  discovery  and  definition  of 
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the  part  played  bj  each  element  in  a  given  oompound.  By 
supposing  the  capacities  of  combination  of  chlorine,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  to  be  known,  we  have  been  able  to 
follow  these  bodies  in  their  most  important  combinations,  we 
have  seen  how  they  attract  and  group  around  themselves  other 
elements.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  penetrate  the  atomic 
structure  of  the  molecules,  and  have  built  up  as  it  were  the 
molecular  edifice.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
preceding  formulas  do  not  in  any  manner  represent  the  real 
positions  of  the  atoms  in  space.  Their  sole  object  is  to  indi- 
cate the  points  of  attachment  of  the  affinities,  and  consequently 
the  mutual  relations  between  the  atoms. 


METALS. 


The  metals  are  elements  which  are  good  oondactors  of  heat 
and  electricity,  and  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  lustre,  which 
is  called  the  metallic  lustre.  This  definition,  it  will  he  oh- 
served,  is  founded  upon  certain  physical  characters  rather  than 
upon  chemical  properties.  It  is  unsatbfactoiy  and  wanting  in 
exactness,  for  it  is  applicable  to  bodies  which  are  properly  con- 
sidered as  metalloids.  Such  is  antimony,  which  has  already 
been  described,  and  bismuth,  which  should  be  placed  beside 
antimony.  Indeed,  the  distinction  between  the  metals  and 
metalloids  is  not  so  well  marked  that  a  line  which  shall  sepa- 
rate these  two  classes  of  simple  bodies  may  be  sharply  drawn. 

Fhyiioal  FFopeitiei  of  die  Xetals. — These  will  be  found 
in  the  table  on  page  232,  but  the  indications  there  given  may 
be  completed  by  certain  other  developments. 

The  metals  are  opaque,  but  their  opacity  is  not  absolute. 
A  sheet  of  gold-leaf  pressed  out  between  two  plates  of  glass 
allows  the  passage  of  a  green  light. 

Gold  possesses  a  brilliant  lustre  and  a  yellow  color,  but  it 
loses  this  lustre  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  minute  powder.  When, 
however,  this  powder  is  rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  when,  for 
example,  it  is  triturated  in  an  agate  mortar,  or  passed  under 
the  burnisher,  it  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  cohesion,  and 
again  assumes  its  lustre. 

It  is  thus  with  all  the  metals.  They  lose  their  metallic  lustre 
when  finely  divided  and  reassume  it  on  bumbhing. 

The  yellow  color  of  gold  is  not  its  true  color;  the  rays  which 
reach  the  eye  are  the  result  of  but  one  reflection,  but  if  light 
be  successively  reflected  from  ten  surfaces  of  gold,  the  metal 
will  appear  of  a  bright-red  color.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, copper  will  appear  scarlet,  zinc  indigo,  iron  violet,  and 
silver  pure  yellow  (B.  Prevost). 

Most  of  the  metals  may  be  crystallized.  Bismuth  is  the 
most  striking  example.  If  a  few  kilogrammes  of  pure  bismuth 
be  fused,  and  the  liquid  mass  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the 
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metal  will  solidify  first  next  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  on 
the  surface,  where  it  is  most  cooled.  If,  in  a  little  while,  the 
crust  which  covers  the  still  liquid  metal  he  pierced,  and  the 
latter  he  poured  out,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
will  he  found  covert  with  magnificent  crystals,  arranged  in 
hopper-like  pyramids,  and  presenting  brilliant,  rainbow-like 
colors. 

Other  metals,  such  as  copper,  lead,  antimony,  tin,  silver,  and 
gold,  may  be  crystallized  under  certain  conditions.  Some  of 
the  metals  are  found  crystallized  in  nature. 

Those  metals  which  may  be  beaten  or  rolled  into  thin  laminao 
are  said  to  be  maOeable.    AA  (Fig.  90)  represent  two  steel 


Fio.  90. 

rollers  capable  of  moving  on  their  axes  in  opposite  directions. 
A  plate  of  metal  engaged  between  them  will  be  drawn  in,  and 
the  rolled  sheet  will  pass  out  on  the  other  side  with  a  nnifi^rm. 
thickness  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  rollers.  By 
diminishing  this  distance  more  and  more  by  means  of  the 
screws  BB,  the  sheet  may  gradually  be  reduced  in  thickness. 

Metals  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  wires  are  said  to  be 
ductile.  The  wire-drawing  machine  is  represented  in  Fig. 
91.  It  consists  of  a  steel  plate,  /f,  firmly  fixed  in  the  up- 
rights CC,  which  are  themselves  solidlv  attached  to  a  bench. 
The  plate  is  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  r^ularly  decreasing 
in  diameter.  The  wire  is  drawn  from  the  bobbin  A,  through 
the  holes  and  around  the  cylinder  B,  which  is  moved  by  power. 

That  a  metal  may  be  drawn  into  fine  wires,  it  b  neccssaiy 
that  it  shall  ofier  a  certain  resistance  to  rupture.  This  is  called 
the  ienaciiy  of  the  metal.  It  is  measured  by  suspending  weights 
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e  same  diameter.     Itod  is  the 


at  the  extremities  of  wirea 
most  tenaciuuB  of  metaJa, 

All  of  the  metals  are  fusible.  Some  of  them  are  volatile 
and  maj  be  distilled ;  among  the  latter  are  mereurj,  potassium, 
sodium,  xinc,  and  cadmium.    All  of  the  metals  are  insoluble. 

Chonioal  Propertiei  of  the  Xetal*. — The  metals  combine 
with  each  other  and  with  the  metalloids,  the  energy  with  which 
these  combinations  take  place  being  very  variable.    In  general, 


the  metals  having  the  strongest  affinities  are  those  known  as  the 
alkaline  metals,  because  they  are  obtained  from  iJie  alkalies. 
Such  are  potassium  and  sodium. 

All  of  the  metals  combine  directly  with  chlorine.  The  chlo- 
rides thus  formed  do  not  all  possess  the  same  composition  ;  they 
contain  tbr  one  atom  of  metal  a  varying  number  of  chlorine 
atoms. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  oxides  and  sulphides  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  with  the  metals.  The 
power  of  combination  of  the  latter  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  oxy- 
gen, etc.,  is  far  from  being  the  same.  In  other  words,  the  atoms 
of  the  metals  combine  unequally  with  the  atoms  of  chlorine, 
oxygen,  etc. ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  atomic  composition  of 
the  bodies  thus  formed  is  different.  If  the  metals  be  compared 
lAgether  in  this  respect,  analogies  and  differences  will  be  estab- 
lished between  them,  which  become  the  basis  for  a  rational 
claaaification.      Those  metals  which  form  compounds  having 
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analogoiiB  atomie  oonstitations  are  put  into  the  same  group. 
Such  principles  as  these  have  guided  us  in  the  classification  of 
the  metalloids,  and  we  will  apply  them  to  the  metals  as  soon  as 
we  have  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  their  compounds. 

Thenard  founded  a  classification  of  the  metals,  not  upon  their 
power  of  comhination  considered  in  a  general  manner,  but  upon 
the  variable  energy  of  their  affinities  for  oxygen.  He  measured 
this  affinitv: 

1.  By  the  facility  with  which  the  metals  attract  free  oxygen 
at  various  temperatures. 

2.  By  the  difficulty  with  which  the  oxides,  once  formed, 
abandon  their  oxygen. 

3.  By  the  greater  or  less  energy  with  which  the  metals  de- 
compose water. 

Following  these  principles,  Thenard  divided  the  metals  intosix 
classes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  classification  presents  many 
practical  advantages,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  it  does  not  recognize  the  best  established  analogies. 

Vatonl  State  and  Sxtraetion  of  the  Xetala. — Certain 
metals  are  found  in  nature  free  from  all  combination.  It  is 
thus  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  etc.,  are  met  with  in 
the  native  state. 

More  often  the  metals  are  found  combined  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, or  other  metalloids.  The  natural  sulphides  are  numerous 
and  abundant :  those  of  silver,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  and  nno 
constitute  the  minerals  from  whicn  these  metals  are  ordinarily 
extracted. 

Iron  and  tin  are  obtained  from  their  oxides,  which  are  found 
in  nature. 

The  metals  are  often  found  in  saline  combinations,  in  the  form 
of  chlorides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  silicates. 

We  can  only  indicate  here  in  a  very  general  manner  the 
methods  by  the  aid  of  which  the  metals  are  extracted  from 
their  combinations. 

If  a  metal  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  oxide,  the  latter  is 
reduced  by  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature. 

If  the  ore  be  a  sulphide,  it  is  first  roasted,  that  is,  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  then  acts  upon 
the  sulphur,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  form  of  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  upon  the  metal,  which  remains  in  the  form  of  oxide ; 
the  latter  is  afterwards  reduced  by  charcoal. 

The  metals  are  sometimes  obtained  from  their  chlorides  by 
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heating  the  latter  with  sodium,  which  oomhines  with  the  chlo- 
rine, forming  sodium  chloride. 

ALLOYS. 

The  combinations  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  called 
alloys;  amalgams  are  the  alloys  formed  by  mercury.  These 
combinations  take  place  with  the  production  of  heat. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  be  heated  in  a  crucible  or  a 
capsule,  and  a  morsel  of  sodium  be  thrown  into  it,  the  latter 
dissolves  instantly  with  a  hissing  noise,  which  indicates  the 
disengagement  of  heat. 

By  employing  the  proper  proportions  of  mercury  and  so- 
dium, the  alloy  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  possessing  a  definite 
composition. 

Crystalline  combinations  of  zinc  and  antimony  are  known. 
The  most  interesting,  Sb'Zn',  contains  two  atoms  of  antimony 
for  three  atoms  of  zinc. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  more  generally  the  alloys  do  not 
present  the  characters  of  definite  compounds.  The  metals  seem 
to  alloy  each  other  in  all  proportions,  forming  mixtures  which 
are  more  or  less  homogeneous;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  or  more  compounds  exist  in 
such  a  mixture,  remaining  dissolved  in  each  other,  or  mixed 
with  the  excess  of  one  of  the  metals.  Such  a  mixture  would 
form  a  sensibly  homogeneous  mass,  especially  when  the  molten 
mixture  had  been  suddenly  cooled.  But  if  the  cooling  be  slow, 
it  may  happen  that  the  less  fusible  definite  compounds  separate 
from  the  mixture  in  the  crystalline  form,  leaving  the  more 
ftwible  compounds  which  still  remain  liquid.  Such  a  separa- 
tion often  takes  place  in  large  masses  of  melted  alloys  which 
are  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  process  is  called  Uqiuxiion, 
and  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  alloys  so  cooled  are 
far  from  homogeneous  in  composition  after  their  solidification. 

Reciprocally,  when  a  mass  composed  of  a  mixture  of  metals 
and  alloys  is  slowly  heated,  the  more  fusible  assume  the  liquid 
state  first,  and  separate  from  the  others. 

This  difference  between  the  fusing-points  of  the  various  defi- 
nite compounds  which  may  exist  in  an  alloy  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  arts  for  their  separation. 

Alloys  are  always  more  fusible  than  the  most  fusible  of  their 
component  metals. 
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There  is  an  alloy  which  ifl  ftisible  between  66  and  71^ ;  it  ib 
formed  of 

Cadmium lto2  parti. 

Tin 2  parts. 

Lead 4  parts. 

Biamath 7to8  parts. 

This  is  known  as  Wood's  alloy.    The  ^ible  metal  of  Aroet 
Is  composed  of 

Biemath 8  parts. 

Lead 5  parts. 

Tin 3  parts. 

It  melts  at  94.5^.    The  following  table  gives  the  composition 
of  the  principal  alloys : 


Gold  coin    •    . 
Gold  jewelry  . 
Silrer  coin     . 
SUver  plate 
Silver  Jewelry . 

Bronie  medals 


Gon-metal  .  .  • 
Bell-metal  .  .  • 
Bpeonlnm-metal  • 
Alamininm  bronie 
Red  brass  .  .  . 
White  brass     .    . 


German  siW«r 


Type-metal 


Britannia-metal 


Hard  pewter    . 
Soft  pewter 
Plombers'  solder 


(Gold 900 

Copper 100 

Gold 750-920 

Copper    ......  260-80 

'SiWer 900 

Copper 100 

SUver 950 

Copper 50 

Silver 800 

Copper 200 

Copper 93.5-95 

Tin ft-4 

Zino 0.5-1 

Copper    .......  100 

Tin 10 

Copper 78 

Tin 22 

Copper 07 

Tin 83 

Copper 90-95 

Alamininm 10-5 

Copper 90 

Zino 10 

Copper 65 

Zino 35 

Copper 50 

Zino 25 

Nickel 25 

(  Lead 80 

Antimony    ......  20 

Tin 100 

Antimony 8 

Bismuth  .......  1 

Copper 4 

Tin 92 

Lead 8 

Tin 82 

Lead 18 

Tin 66 

Lead 33 
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METALLIC  OXIDES  AND  HYDRATES. 

Formation  of  Metallio  (hddes.— ^The  metals  absorb  oxygen 
with  very  unequal  energy.  Many  of  them  become  oxidiied 
when  exposed  to  the  air  at  temperatures  more  or  less  elevated. 
In  this  respect  it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  action  of  dry 
air  from  that  of  moist  air. 

Potassium  is  the  only  metal  that  absorbs  dry  oxygen  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  All  of  the  other  metals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  only  become  oxidized  in  the 
air  at  veir  high  temperatures.  Melted  lead  absorbs  oxygen. 
Mercury  becomes  oxidized  at  about  350^ ;  copper  at  a  dull-red 
heat 

The  combination  often  takes  place  with  the  production  of 
luminous  heat.  Iron  bums  in  oxygen,  but  it  is  necessaiy  that 
the  metal  be  first  heated  to  bright  redness  that  the  combustion 
may  take  place. 

However,  the  finely-divided  iron  that  is  obtained  by  reducing 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  will  take  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  It  is  pyrophoric,  and  the  fine  state  of 
division  of  the  metal  favors  the  oxidation.  If  the  powder  be 
projected  into  the  air,  each  particle  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flash. 

A  bright  sheet  of  iron  will  indefinitely  preserve  its  brilliant 
surface  in  dry  air,  but  if  a  drop  of  water  be  placed  upon  it,  or 
if  it  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  rust  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  short  time.  This  rust  is  ferric  hydrate, 
for  tne  metal  has  at  the  same  time  absorbed  oxygen  and 
water. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  dis- 
solved in  the  water  that  first  fixes  upon  the  metal,  and  that 
the  combination  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide. 
However  it  may  be,  the  spot  of  rust  once  formed  constitutes  a 
Voltaic  couple  with  the  iron  itself,  and  the  current  so  estab- 
lished decomposes  the  water.  The  oxidation  then  proceeds 
rapidly,  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  combining  with 
the  metal. 

It  is  possible  that  hydrogen  dioxide  may  play  a  part  in  oxi- 
dations; it  may  be  formed  as  a  secondary  product  during  the 
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deoomposition  of  the  water,  and  fix  direcUy  upon  the  metals, 
oonverting  them  into  hydrates  (Weltzien). 

Fe«     +     SH'O*    =    Fe'OH* 

Iron.       Hydrogen  dioxldo.       Vvriic  hydmte. 

Mg    +     H*0'     =    MgO'H' 

]fiign«aiam.  Mmgnctium  bydntte. 

Indeed,  the  oxidation  of  metals  in  moist  air  always  produces 
hydrates  and  not  oxides. 
Composition  and  Classifleation  of  the  Oiides. — It  has 

already  been  remarked  that  the  metals  differ  as  to  the  number 
of  oxygen  atoms  with  which  they  combine;  besides  this,  the 
same  metal  may  form  several  compounds  with  oxygen ;  differ- 
ent degrees  of  oxidation.  Hence  the  oxides  present  different 
compositions,  and  the  differences  are  important,  since  they  exer- 
cise a  marked  influence  upon  the  properties  of  the  compounds. 

1.  Certain  oxides  present  the  same  atomic  constitution  as 
water.  Two  atoms  of  metal  are  combined  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen. 

K'O  poUMsiam  oxide. 
Na*0  sodiam  oxide. 
LiH)  litbiam  oxide. 
TPO  thallium  oxide. 
Ag'O  f  iWer  oxide. 

2.  One  atom  of  certain  metals  can  combine  with  one  atom 
of  oxygen ;  the  oxides  of  the  general  formula  MO  result 

BaO  bariam  oxide. 
8rO  f  trontiam  oxide. 
CaO  oalciam  oxide. 
MgO  magoef  ium  oxide. 
MnO  manganous  oxide. 
FeO  ferronf  oxide. 
ZnO  lino  oxide. 
PbO  lead  oxide. 
CaO  enprio  oxide. 
HgO  tnercarie  oxide. 
SnO  Btaonous  oxide. 

The  metallic  oxides  containing  but  one  atom  of  oxygen  are 
generally  energetic  bases ;  that  is,  they  react  energetically  with 
the  acids,  forming  salts.   They  are  sometimes  called  basic  oxides. 

3.  The  sesqmoxuies  are  those  which  contain  two  atoms  of 
metal  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  Such  is  antimony  oxide, 
that  has  already  been  studied ;  the  oxides  of  bismuth,*  gold,  etc., 
present  an  analogous  composition. 
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Sb'O'  aotimoDj  8e8<|aiozide. 
Bi^O*  bismuth  seaquioxide. 
Au'O*  gold  seequioxide. 

Fe^OS  ferric  oxide. 
Mn'O'  manganic  oxide. 
Cr'C  chromic  oxide. 
Ai'C  alaminium  oxide. 

4.  A  large  number  of  oxides  contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

BaC  Variam  dioxide. 
SrO*  strontium  dioxide. 
MnO*  mangaoeee  dioxide. 
PbO*  lead  dioxide. 

SnO'  stannic  oxide. 

The  first  four  dioxides  are  incapable  of  uniting  with  acids  to 
form  corresponding  salts.  Dumas  called  them  tingular  oxides. 
When  manganese  dioxide  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen 
is  disengaged,  and  manganous  sulphate  is  formed,  which  corre- 
sponds not  to  the  dioxide,  but  to  manganous  oxide. 

H'SO*    +       MnO"      =      MnSO*     +     H»0    +     O 

Solphoric  add.    Manganeso  dioxide.    MangaDOUs  sulphate. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  other  singular  oxides  act 
in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  stannic  oxide,  it  is  the  anhydride  of  a  metallic  acid. 

SnO*  +  H'O  =  H'SnO* 

Stannic  acid. 

5.  The  oxides  which  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  possess 
acid  characters  still  more  marked  than  stannic  oxide.  Man- 
ganese trioxide,  MnC,  is  known.  Ferric  and  chromic  anhy- 
drides present  the  same  composition. 

MnO*  manganese  trioxide,  or  manganic  anhydride. 
CrO*  chromium  trioxide,  or  chromic  anhydride. 
FeC  iron  trioxide,  or  ferric  anhydride. 

6.  There  is  a  class  of  oxides  still  more  complex  than  the 
preceding;  they  can  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  oxides,  and  they  have  been  named  saline  oxides.    Such  are 

Manganoso-manganic  oxide  Mn'O^  =  Mn'O*  +  MnO,  or  red  oxide  of 

manganese. 
Diplumboso-plumbie  oxide  Pb*0^  =  PbO*  +  2PbO,  or  red  oxide  of  lead. 

The  first  contains  one  molecule  of  a  sesauioxide,  combined 
with  one  molecule  of  a  monoxide ;  the  secona,  one  molecule  of  a 
dioxide  and  two  molecules  of  a  monoxide. 
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Chamieal  PnpertiM  of  tlu  Oxides. — Some  of  the  oxides 
are  fixed,  thnt  is,  undecomposable  by  heat;  otheis  loee  the 
whole  or  a  jMrt  of  their  oxygen  at  temperaturca  more  or  less 
elevated.  The  oxidca  of  the  aoble  metals,  such  as  ailvcr,  gold, 
and  platioum,  are  decomposed  by  heat  alone  into  metal  and 
oxygen.  We  have  seen  that  mercuric  oxide  is  decomposed  by 
a  dull-red  heat.  Many  of  the  oxides  that  contain  two  or  three 
atoms  of  oxygen  lose  a  part  of  the  btter  element  when  heated 
to  redness.  Such  are  the  dioxides  of  majiganeee,  lead,  and 
barium. 

The  oxides  containing  hut  one  atom  of  oxygen  are  among 
the  moat  stable.  Some  of  them  absorb  oxygen  when  they  are 
heated  in  contact  with  air,  forming  higher  oxides.  Among 
these  are  manganous,  ferrous,  plumbous,  and  stannous  oxides. 

Ifydrogea  reduces  the  greater  number  of  the  oxides  at  tem- 
peratures more  or  less  elevated;  water  is  formed,  and  the  metal 
is  set  at  liberty. 

If  a  current  of  dry  hydrt^n  be  passed  over  ferric  oxide 
heated  in  a  glass  bulb  (Fig.  92),  the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  a 


black  powder  is  obtained  which  is  finely  divided  and  pyropho- 
ric  iron.  Vapor  of  water  escapes  at  the  same  time  by  the 
drawn-oat  point  of  the  bulb. 
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The  ferric  oxide  may  be  replaced  by  capric  oxide,  CnO.  If 
this  oxide  be  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced, 
and  the  action  is  so  energetic  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  prodao- 
tion  of  luminous  heat. 

Carbon  reduces  the  greater  number  of  the  oxides  with  for- 
mation of  either  carbon  dioxide  or  monoxide.  It  is  even  more 
energetic  in  its  action  than  hydrogen,  for  it  decomposes  oxides 
which  are  irreducible  by  the  latter  element,  such  as  those  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  The  oxides  of  calcium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, magnesium,  and  aluminium  are  irreducible  by  carbon. 
The  other  oxides  require  for  reduction  a  temperature  more  or 
less  elevated,  according  to  the  ^orce  with  which  they  retain 
their  oxygen.  If  the  reduction  be  difficult,  a  hish  temperature 
is  required,  and  carbon  monoxide  is  formed ;  otherwise  carbon 
dioxide  is  the  product. 

A  small  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  may  be  reduced  by  char- 
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coal  by  heating  the  mixture  in  a  glass  tube  by  the  aid  of  a 
spirit-lamp  (Fig.  93).     Carbon  dioxide  is  disengaged. 

2CuO    -f  C  =  2Cu  +  CO* 

Capric  oxide.  Copper. 

But  to  reduce  sine  oxide  by  charcoal,  the  mixture  must  be 
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iroQ  retort,  and  in  this 


Iieated  to  bright  redness  in  a  clay  o 
caee  carbon  monoxide  is  erolved. 

ZnO     -I-  C  =  Zn  +  CO 

Zinc  oilda.  Zinc 

Chiorine  decomposes  nearly  all  of  the  oKides  at  a  high  tem- 
penture.  It  drives  out  the  oxygen  and  combines  with  the 
metal,  forming  a  chloride.  Some  of  the  oxides  are  irreducible 
by  carbon,  and  resist  also  the  action  of  chlorine.  Snch  an 
oxide  is  aluminium  oxide,  or  alumina.  But  if  these  oxides 
be  submitted  to  the  simultaaeons  action  of  chlorine  and  carbon 
at  a  high  temperature,  they  ore  converted  into  chlorides,  and 
oarboD  monoxide  is  disengaged. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal  may  be  intro- 
dnoed  into  a  porcelain  tube,  BB  (Fig.  94),  which  is  heated  to 
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bright  redness,  and  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  then  passed 
through.  In  this  case,  carbon  monoxide  b  disengaged,  while 
alnminium  chloride  is  formed  and  volatiliics  and  may  be  con- 
densed in  a  cooled  receiver. 

Sulphur  decomposes  all  of  the  oxides  except  alumina  and  its 
analt^cs.  The  reaction  takes  place  at  a  nigh  temperature, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  sulphide  and  sulphnrous 
oxide,  or  a  sulphide  and  a  sulphate  if  the  latter  be  not  decom- 
poaable  by  heat. 
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If  sulphur  be  heated  with  cupric  oxide,  cupric  sulphide  ia 
fonned  and  sulphurous  oxide  is  evolved. 

2CuO    +     3S    =    2CuS    +    SO' 

Oapric  oxide.  Cupric  Bolpblde. 

However,  if  calcium  oxide  (lime)  or  lead  oxide,  FbO,  be 
heated  with  sulphur,  a  sulphate  and  a  sulphide  are  formed. 

4CaO     +     2S*    ==    3CaS    +     CaSO* 

Galcinm  oxide.  Oalclam  enlphfde.    Gkleiam  salptwte. 

Action  of  Water  upon  tiie  (hddoi^lEetallio  Hydrates 
and  Aoidfl. — ^If  some  fragments  of  barium  oxide  (baryta)  be 
sprinkled  with  cold  water,  an  energetic  reaction  immediately 
takes  place.  The  water  unites  with  the  metallic  oxide  with  so 
much  energy  that  the  heat  disengaged  is  sufficient  to  convert 
a  portion  of  the  water  into  vapor.  The  barium  oxide  is  con* 
verted  into  hydrate. 

BaO    +     H'O    =     Ba(OH)* 

Buiam  oxide.  Bitriom  hydrate. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  oxides  of  potassium  and  sodium 
energetically  absorb  the  elements  of  water,  being  converted 
into  hydrates. 

K'O     +     H*0    =    2K0H 

Potaseiam  oxide.  Potaasinm  hydrate. 

The  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water 
and  their  solutions  are  caustic,  changing  tincture  of  violet  to 
a  green  color  and  restoring  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus 
solution.     These  hydrates  constitute  the  cUkalies, 

The  hydrates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  likewise 
soluble  in  water  to  a  certain  extent,  and  their  solutions  are  also 
somewhat  caustic. 

Other  hydrates  are  insoluble ;  they  may  be  obtained  by  double 
decomposition  by  precipitating  the  corresponding  salts  with  an 
alkalL 

J£  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  be  poured  into  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate,  a  light-blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate  is 
formed. 

CuSO*      -f      2K0H      =     K*SO     +     .Cu(OH)* 

Cupric  eitlplialo.         Potassium  hydrate.    Potaaaium  sulphate.        Cupric  hydrate. 

But  if  this  precipitate  be  heated,  even  in  the  liquid  in 
which  it  was  formed,  it  changes  brown,  and  is  converted  into 
oxide  by  losing  ite  water. 

Cu(OH)'  —  H*0  =  CuO 
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A  great  number  of  metallic  hydrates  undergo  the  same 
decomposition  when  they  are  heated. 

There  are  true  metallic  acids  which  contain  the  elements  of 
an  oxide  plus  the  elements  of  water.     Such  are 

ffCrO*    =     CrO»     +     H'O 

Chromic  acid.    Chromiam  trioxide. 

H'MnO*    =     MnO»     +     H*0 

Blasgauic  acid.   MangmnaM  trioxide. 

As  far  as  their  constitution  is  concerned,  these  metallic  acids 
may  be  compared  to  sulphuric  acid. 

H'SO*  =  SO*  +  H'O 

They  also  resemble  sulphuric  acid  in  their  chemical  func- 
tions ;  each  contains  two  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen,  that  is,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  which  arc  replaceable  by  a  metal. 


SULPHIDES. 

Sulphur  has  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with  the  metals,  and 
the  union  often  takes  place  with  a  vivid  evolution  of  heat. 
Copper-turnings  and  iron-filings  burn  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur. 
The  phenomena  which  favor  or  determine,  and  those  which 
accompany  this  combination,  have  already  been  indicated,  and 
wo  have  seen  that  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water 
favors  chemical  union  in  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron-filings. 

Certain  metals,  such  as  aluminium,  zinc,  and  gold,  resist  the 
action  of  sulphur  even  at  high  temperatures. 

In  composition  the  sulphides  are  analogous  to  the  oxides. 

The  more  important  of  the  transformations  which  they  may 
undergo  are  the  following: 

Oxygen  decomposes  all  of  the  sulphides  at  a  temperature 
more  or  less  elevated. 

Finely-divided  potassium  sulphide,  obtained  by  calcining  the 
sulphate  with  an  excess  of  charcoal,  is  a  black  powder,  but  it 
becomes  incandescent  on  contact  with  oxygen,  and  if  thrown 
into  the  air  it  produces  a  shower  of  sparks.  It  is  known  as 
Gay-Lussac's  pyrophorus.  Its  fine  state  of  division  favors  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  converts  it  into  sulphate. 

K«S     -f     O*    =    K'SO* 

Potaaainm  aalphldak  Potaaaium  aulphate. 

Dry  oxygen  acts  in  the  same  manner  upon  all  the  sulphides 

21* 
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when  the  corresponding  Bolphates  are  stable  at  h%h  tempera- 
tures. In  the  contrary  case,  sulphurous  oxide  is  formed,  and 
a  residue  of  oxide  or  even  of  metal  is  obtained,  if  the  oxide  be 
decomposable  by  heat. 

If  zinc  sulphide  be  roasted,  it  is  converted  into  zinc  oxide, 
and  sulphurous  oxide  is  evolved ;  but  if  sulphide  of  mercury 
be  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  metallic  mercury  is  obtained. 

HgS     4-    0»    =    Hg    +    S0« 

M  ercaric  sulphide.  M  ercary. 

Moitt  oxygen  acts  upon  the  sulphides  more  readily  than  the 
dry  gas.'  It  unites  with  them  at  ordinary  temperatures,  form- 
ing sulphates. 

FeS     +     O*    =     FeSO 

Sulphide  of  Iron.  rerroos  salphate. 

Chlorine  attacks  all  of  the  sulphides,  forming  metallic  chlo- 
rides and  sulphur  chloride,  if  the  dry  method  be  employed,  or 
with  deposition  of  sulphur  if  the  reaction  take  place  in  presence 
of  water. 

Water  dissolves  the  alkaline  sulphides  as  well  as  those  of  eld- 
dum,  barium,  and  strontium ;  the  sulphides  of  the  other  metals 
are  insoluble  in  water. 

Hydrogen  ndphide  combines  with  certain  sulphides,  convert- 
ing them  into  sulphydrafes.  The  analogy  will  be  noticed  be- 
tween this  reaction  and  that  of  water  upon  the  oxides. 

K'S     +    n»S    =    2KSH 

Potawiam  milphlde.  PutMaluin  snlphydrata. 

K'O    +    H*0    =    2K0H 

Potavinm  oxide.  Potanitiin  liydnte. 

CHLORIDES. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  form  with  the  metals  com- 
pounds which  possess  the  appearance  and  certain  properties  of 
salts.  Indeed,  common  salt,  or  sodium  chloride,  has  given  the 
name  to  the  entire  class  of  saline  compounds.  Hence  Beize- 
lius  named  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  the  halogen  bodies, 
and  called  their  combinations  with  the  metals  the  haloid  salts. 
Thus  he  admitted  the  relation  between  these  compounds  and 
the  true  salts,  while  at  the  same  time  distinguishing  them  by  a 
particular  name,  for  while  they  resemble  the  salts  in  their  prop- 
erties, they  differ  from  them  in  composition.  This  subject  will 
be  more  fully  considered  farther  on. 
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CompodtiinL — AH  of  the  metals,  with  the  exception  of  plat- 
inum, combine  directly  with  free  chlorine,  but  all  do  not  com- 
bine with  it  in  the  same  atomic  proportions,  and  often  the  same 
metal  forms  several  distinct  combinations  with  this  element. 
Hence  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  chlorides. 
They  are  formed  by  the  union  of  an  atom  of  metal  with  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  atoms  of  chlorine. 

KCl       CaCP        SbCl*        SnCl*  SbCl*  MoCl« 

PbtaMlain      OUdnm        Antimony  Tin  AntlmooT       MolybdMiaB 

chlorkto.       chloride,      trichloride,    tetraehlorld*.    paotachlorMs.    heuchloridflu 

NaCl     FeCl*        Bid'        TiCl* 

SodlDBi      Ferrona         Bimuth        Titanium 
ehtoride.     chloride.       trichloride,    tetnclilorido. 

Aga     ZnCP        AuCP       PtCl* 

SiW^r  Zine  Gold  Pletinam 

chloride,      chloride,     trichloride,    tetnohlorideu 

To  these  chlorides  must  be  added  those  which  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  atoms  of  metal  with  two  or  six  atoms  of 
chlorine. 


CuKJI' 

Ai'ca* 

CoproQs  chloride. 

Aluminium  chloride. 

Hg-Cl' 

Ci»Cl» 

M  ercnioue  chloride. 

Chromic  chloride. 

Fe'Ca* 

Ferric  chloride. 

Cuprous  chloride  and  mercurous  chloride  contain  for  the 
same  quantity  of  chlorine  twice  as  much  metal  as  cupric  chlo- 
ride, CuCl',  and  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl'. 

In  the  first,  two  atoms  of  copper  or  mercury  are  combined 
together  to  fix  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  these  two  atoms  of 
metal  remain  thus  associated  in  all  the  cuprous  and  mercurous 
compounds.  It  is  the  same  in  the  chloride  of  aluminium,  and 
in  chromic  and  ferric  chlorides.  Each  of  them  contains  two 
atoms  of  metal  intimately  associated,  and  combined  as  a  whole 
with  six  atoms  of  chlorine. 

The  same  metal  may  form  several  combinations  with  chlorine. 

Thallium  oombinee  with  one  or  three  stomi  of  ohlorine. 

Tin  end  plAtinom  oombloe  with  two  or  four  atoms  of  ohlorine. 

Antimony  combines  with  three  or  five  atoms  of  ohlorine. 

Phyiioal  Properties  of  the  Chlerides. — Most  of  the  chlo- 
rides are  solid  and  possess  the  aspect,  color,  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  salts  of  the  same  metal.  Nearly  all  are  crystalline 
and  soluble  in  water.    Only  the  chloride  of  silver,  mercurous 
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and  cnprous  chlorides  are  insoluble ;  plumbic  cbloride  and  thai- 
lous  chloride  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Certain  metallic  chlorides  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Such  are  the  tetrachlorides  of  tin  and  titanium.  Some, 
like  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  bismuth,  are  solid,  but  fusible  at 
low  temperatures.  These  latter  were  formerly  designated  as 
metallic  butters. 

Most  of  the  chlorides  are  fusible  at  high  temperatures,  and 
many  of  them  are  volatile  and  can  be  distilled  without  altera- 
tion. It  is  thus  with  the  liquid  chlorides,  with  the  chlorides 
of  zinc,  bismuth,  mercury,  etc. 

Chemical  Propertiei. — As  a  rule,  the  chlorides  are  very 
stable.  Only  the  chlorides  of  certain  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  those  of  gold  and  platinum,  are  entirely  decomposed  by  a 
high  temperature.  Some  of  the  higher  chlorides  lose  chlorine 
when  calcined,  and  are  converted  into  lower  chlorides.  Thus, 
cupric  chloride  is  converted  into  cuprous  chloride  when  heated 
out  of  contact  with  air. 

A  great  number  of  the  chlorides  are  reduced  when  they  are 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  In  this  case,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  metal  remains.  Thus,  hydrogen 
removes  the  chlorine  from  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  iron. 
These  decompositions  arc  determined  by  the  powerful  affinity 
of  chlorine  for  hydrogen. 

The  action  of  the  metals  upon  the  chlorides  gives  rise  to 
interesting  phenomena  which  are  worthy  of  study. 

If  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  mercuric  chloride,  be  mixed 
with  powdered  tin  and  the  mixture  be  heated  in  a  small  glass 
retort  provided  with  a  receiver,  a  liquid  will  soon  collect  in  the 
latter  which  diffuses  thick  vapors  in  the  air.  It  is  the  tetrar 
chloride  of  tin,  called  by  the  ancient  chemists  "  fuming  liquor 
of  Libavius."  It  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mer- 
curic chloride,  which  gives  its  chlorine  to  the  tin,  metallic 
mercury  being  at  the  same. time  set  free. 

Bismuth  decomposes  mercuric  chloride  in  the  same  manner 
when  the  two  substances  are  heated  together.  These  experi- 
ments are  conducted  in  the  dry  way.  They  may  be  modified 
by  operating  in  the  presence  of  water,  in  which  we  have  re- 
marked that  most  of  the  chlorides  are  soluble ;  it  is  thus  with 
mercuric  chloride. 

If  a  plate  of  copper  be  plunged  into  a  solution  of  this  body, 
it  at  once  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  metallic  mercury. 
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That  metal  is  displaced  from  its  combination  by  the  copper, 
which  combines  with  the  chlorine:  cupric  chloride  is  formed, 
and  afler  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  liquid  will  contain  only 
that  oompound.  It  becomes  green,  and  if  a  plate  of  zinc  bo 
planged  into  it,  the  copper  will  be  precipitated  in  its  turn,  and 
the  zinc  will  combine  with  the  chlorine  and  enter  the  solution ; 
the  liquid  then  contains  zinc  chloride. 

Thus,  the  metals  reciprocally  dbplaoe  each  other  from  their 
solutions,  according  to  the  energy  of  their  affinities.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  possession  of  the  chlorine  for  which  they  antago- 
nize each  other,  the  stronger  driving  out  the  weaker.  It  must 
be  remarked  that  in  this  respect  th'e  chlorides  behave  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  oxygen  salts. 

This  analogy  is  continued  in  innumerable  reactions.  Solu- 
tions of  the  chlorides  enter  into  double  decompositions  like 
solutions  of  the  true  salts.  If  potassium  hydrate  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  either  cupric  sulphate  or  cupric  chloride,  in  each 
case  a  light-blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate  is  obtained. 

CuSO^    +     2K0H    =    K'SO    +     Cu(OH)' 

Cupric  sulphAte.    Potassium  hydrate.  PotasBium  sulphate.    Cupric  hydrate. 

CuCl*     +     2K0II    =    2KC1     +     CuCOII)' 

Cupric  chloride.  Potassium  chloride. 

But  cupric  chloride  resembles  the  sulphate  in  still  another 
property.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  yellowbh.  If  it  be  moist- 
ened with  water,  it  becomes  heated  and  assumes  a  green  color. 
It  has  combined  with  water,  and  will  dissolve  if  enough  of  that 
liquid  be  added.  A  green  liquor  is  thus  obtained,  which  de- 
posits, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  magnificent  preen  prisms. 
These  crystals  are  hydrated  cupric  chloride.  They  contain 
water  of  crystallization,  and  can  only  exist  on  that  condition. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  crystals  of  cupric  sulphate. 

Thus,  certain  chlorides  are  capable  of  taking  water  of  crys- 
tallization like  the  true  salts. 

We  may  complete  the  analogy  by  one  more  characteristic. 

1.  If  a  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  be  added  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  the  mixture  be 
agitated,  an  abundant  crystalline  deposit  is  obtained.  This  is 
a  double  salt, — potassium  and  aluminium  sulphate,  or  alum. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  be  added  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
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formed  at  once.  It  is  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum,  which  contains  all  of  the  elements  of  two  molecules 
of  potassium  chloride  and  one  molecule  of  platinic  chloride. 
This  example  shows  that  the  chlorides  can  combine  together, 
forming  double  chlorides,  just  as  the  true  salts  may  combine 
together  to  form  double  salts. 


SALTS. 

Deflnition. — ^The  salts  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
metal  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  acids,  and  they  result  ftt)m  the 
action  of  the  acids  upon  the  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates.  The 
name  acid  applies  to  two  classes  of  compounds:  the  first  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  a  strongly  electro-nega- 
tive element,  such  as  chlorine  or  bromine ;  these  are  the  Ay- 
dracids.  Such  are  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  and  hydrobromic 
acid,  HBr. 

The  acids  of  the  other  class  are  more  complicated,  contain- 
ing hydrogen  united  with  a  strongly  electro-negative  oxidized 
group,  that  is,  a  group  of  atoms  formed  by  oxygen  and  another 
element;  these  are  the  oxacicU,  Such  are  nitric  acid,  HNO*, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  H'SO*. 

These  two  classes  of  acids  behave  in  the  same  manner  in 
contact  with  bases,  that  is,  with  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates. 

1.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  gradually  added  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  the  liquid  becomes  heated, 
and,  as  it  is  neutralized  by  the  acid,  a  white  crystalline  de- 
posit separates  and  augments  on  cooling:  it  is  potassium 
chloride. 

2.  If  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water  be 
cautiously  and  gradually  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  and,  as  it  is 
neutralized  by  the  acid,  a  white  crystalline  deposit  separates 
and  increases  on  cooling :  it  is  potassium  sulphate. 

The  analogy  between  the  two  reactions  is  marked.  In  each 
case  a  powerful  base,  potassium  hydrate,  has  been  neutralized 
by  an  energetic  acid ;  the  reaction  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  heat,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  saline  matter  which  has  been  deposited.  The  part  of  the 
reaction  which  is  invisible  is  the  formation  of  water.  This 
formation  of  water,  which  always  accompanies  the  generation 
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of  a  salt  in  the  ordinaiy  manners,  is  expressed  in  the  following 
equations: 

KOH      +     Ha    =      KCl       +     H«0 

Fotaasiam  hydrate.  Poteatiaai  chlorido. 

2K0H  4-  H'SO'    =      K'SO*      +  2HK) 

Potaaaluin  sulpliate. 

These  reactions,  it  will  be  seen,  consist  in  an  interchange  of 
elements,  a  double  decomposition.  The  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
is  exchanged  for  the  metol  of  the  potassium  hydrate  and  by 
the  exchange  the  potassium  hydrate  is  converted  into  water, 
while  the  acid,  that  is,  the  salt  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  a 
salt  of  potassium.  All  hydrogen  compounds  capable  of  thus 
exchanging  their  hydrogen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal, 
fill  the  functions  of  acids,  and  these  acids  become  salts  when 
their  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced  by  a  metal.  It  may  then  be 
seen  what  an  important  part  hydrogen  plays  in  the  formation 
of  salts.  From  whence  comes  this  property,  this  capacity  for 
such  exchanges,  and  of  replacement  by  metals?  Without 
doubt  from  the  element  or  group  with  which  the  hydrogen  is 
united  in  the  acids;  and  in  this  respect  chlorine  and  sulphur 
play  the  same  parts  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphydric  acids  that 
the  oxidized  groups  play  in  nitric,  sulpliuric,  and  phosphono 
acids. 

HCl  H«S 

Hydrochloric  add.         Salphydrie  acid. 

RfNO*)  H'(SO*)  IP(PO*) 

Nitric  add.  Salphaions  add.       Fliccphoroa*  add. 

H(C10*)  HVSO)  H«(PO*) 

Chloric  add.  Salpharic  add.  Phosphoric  add. 

This  property  is  characterized  by  saying  that  the  elements  or 
groups,  to  which  the  hydrogen  is  united,  are  strongly  electro- 
negative, or  acidj  in  opposition  to  the  hydrogen,  which  is 
strongly  electro-positive,  or  bcuic. 

When  such  an  acid  reacts  upon  an  oxide,  or  upon  a  hydrate, 
an  interchange  of  elements  takes  place,  and  a  salt  and  water 
are  formed ;  the  latter  is  a  constant  product  necessary  to  the 
reaction.    Other  examples  may  be  added  to  those  already  given. 

If  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  be  passed  into  a  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate  until  no  more  is  absorbed,  potaasittm 
sulphydrate  and  water  are  formed. 

H'S  +  KOH  =        KSH        +  H*0 

Potaatlam  folphydnito. 
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If  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  into  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate,  potassium  acid  sulphate  and  water 
are  formed. 

H'SO*  +  KOH  =        KHSO*        +  H»0 

PotMBtum  acid  tulphate. 

Lastly,  if  cupric  oxide  be  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  dissolves,  coloring  the  liquid  blue.  Cupric  sulphate  and 
water  are  formed. 

H*SO*    +     CuO    =     CuSO*    +     H*0 

Cupric  ozido.      Cnprij  tulpliato. 


Heutral,  Add*  and  Basic  Salts. — If  the  salts  result  from 
the  substitution  of  the  metals  for  the  basic  hydrogen  of  acids, 
it  is  evident  that  their  composition  must  be  related  to  that  of 
the  acids  from  which  they  are  derived.  We  know  that  the 
latter  contain  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  capable  of 
being  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal :  they  are 
monobasic,  dibasic,  and  tribasic.  It  is  evident  that  the  salts 
must  present  analogous  differences  in  their  composition,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  derived  from  a  monobasic,  a  dibasic,  or  a  tribasic 
acid. 

A  salt  is  neutral  when  the  basic  hydrogen  has  been  entirely 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal.  But  the  substi- 
tution may  be  only  partial,  for  when  an  acid  contains  two  atoms 
of  basic  hydrogen,  only  one  of  these  atoms  may  be  replaced  by 
one  atom  of  metal :  there  will  then  remain  in  the  salt  thus 
formed  one  atom  of  basic  hydrogen. 

When  an  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen,  it 
may  happen  that  only  one  is  replaced  by  one  atom  of  metal ; 
there  will  then  remain  in  the  salt  two  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen ; 
or  it  may  be  that  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  metal,  and  there  will  then  remain  in  the 
salt  a  single  atom  of  basic  hydrogen. 

Whenever  basic  hydrogen  thus  remains  in  a  salt,  the  satura- 
tion of  the  acid  is  said  to  be  incomplete.  The  salt  formed 
ordinarily  retains  the  characters  of  an  acid ;  it  is  an  acid  salt. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  possible  cases  of  complete 
or  incomplete  saturation  which  may  be  presented  by  a  mono- 
basic, a  dibasic,  and  a  tribasic  acid : 

HNO>  H»SO*  H»PO* 

Mitric  acid.  Solpboric  «cid.  Phocphorio  «cld. 
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KNO»  5}  SO*  H'  }  ^^ 

PoUuBlom  nitrate.     PutaMluin  acid  ■ulphate.     Monopotaniam  i^oapliate. 

K'SO«  I' }  PO* 

Potaaiom  tulphata.  Dipotaasliim  pboapliato. 

K»PO* 

Tripotiia4tum  phosphat«. 

Certain  neutral  salts  possess  the  property  of  combining  with 
the  hydrates  or  the  oxides.  The  compounds  so  formed  contain 
all  of  the  elements  of  the  neutral  salt,  plus  those  of  the  hydrate 
or  oxide;  they  are  called  basic  salts.  Thus,  the  oxides  of 
lead  and  copper  may  combine  with  the  various  salts  of  lead  and 
copper,  forming  basic  salts  of  those  metals. 

Biohter's  Laws. — Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century 
fruitful  investigation  was  made  into  the  phenomena  of  neu- 
tralization or  saturation  of  acids  by  bases.  We  know  that  a 
given  weight  of  acid  requires  for  its  neutralization  a  fixed  and 
absolutely  invariable  quantity  of  a  given  base.  Thus,  for  the 
conversion  of  1000  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  into  neutral 
potassium  salt,  a  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate  corresponding 
to  961  grammes  of  potassium  oxide,  K'O,  is  requiied.  To 
saturate  these  1000  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  weights  of  the  oxides  which  are  invariable  for  each  one 
separately,  but  which  vary  among  themselves. 

Thus,  1000  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  neu- 
tralized by  the  following  quantities  of  the  oxides  named  : 

PotMsium  oxide 901  gntminee. 

Sodiom  oxide 032  *' 

Barium  oxide    ....;....  1601  " 

Caloium  oxide 571  " 

Zinc  oxide 806  " 

Guprio  oxide 811  *' 

Meronrie  oxide 2204  " 

Silver  oxide 2367  " 

Again,  to  neutralize  1000  grammes  of  the  most  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  the  following  quantities  of  the  same  oxides  are 
required : 

PotAMiam  oxide 747  grammes. 

Sodium  oxide 492  ** 

Barium  oxide 1214  " 

Calcium  oxide 444  ** 

Zino  oxide 651  " 

Cupric  oxide 631  " 

Merourie  oxide 1714  " 

SilTor  oxide 1841  <' 

22 
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Richter  was  the  first  to  remark  that  these  latter  quaDtities 
are  precisely  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  quantities 
of  oxides  which  neutralize  1000  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus, 

Ml  _  747 

m  *"  4W 

961  _  747 

1561  "ilVi 

571         444 

In  other  words,  the  quantities  of  oxides  which  neutrcUixe  a 
ffiven  toeight  of  one  add  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of 
the  same  oxides  which  neutralize  the  same  weight  of  another 
acid.  This  law  of  the  composition  of  salts  was  discovered, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  hy  Richter,  a  chembt  of 
Berlin.  Berzelius  quoted  another  German  chemist,  Wenzel, 
as  the  author  of  this  law  of  proportion,  and  his  error  has 
appeared  in  all  of  the  treatises  on  chemistry  during  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Richter  also  studied  the  phenomenon  of  the  precipitation  of 
metallic  solutions  by  the  metals.  It  Lb  known  that  when  a 
piece  of  iron  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  the 
iron  dissolves,  displacing  a  certain  quantity  of  copper,  without 
other  change.  Since  the  new  salt  formed,  ferrous  sulphate,  ex- 
ists in  the  solution  in  the  same  conditions  of  neutrality  as  the 
cupric  sulphate,  the  quantities  of  metal  which  thus  displace 
each  other  are  equivalent.  As  neither  oxygen  nor  acid  is  set 
at  liberty,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  respective  quantities  of 
the  metals,  in  the  salts  successively  formed,  are  united  to  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  in 
the  salts  which,  like  the  sulphates,  contain  four  atoms  of  oxygen, 
the  metal  is  in  intimate  relation  with  one  of  these  atoms,  which 
is  precisely  sufficient  to  constitute  the  metal  in  the  state  of 
monoxide. 

CuSO*  =  CuO,SO« 
FeSO*  =  FeO,SO» 

If  this  were  so,  it  is  evident  that  when  cupric  sulphate  is 
decomposed  by  iron,  the  quantity  of  metal  which  enters  into 
solution  would  combine  or  enter  into  relations  with  precisely  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  abandoned  by  the  copper.  This  quantity  of 
oxygen  being  constant,  the  quantities  of  the  metals  which  com- 
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bine  sncoessively  with  it,  differ,  but  are  equivalent  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  oxides  thus  formed  would  be 
more  rich  in  oxygen  as  the  weight  of  metal  which  enters  into 
solution  is  less  considerable;  in  other  words,  the  richness  of  all 
these  oxides  in  oxygen  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  weights 
of  the  metals  which  successively  become  dissolved ;  it  was  in 
thb  form  that  Richter  announced  the  second  law  of  the  com- 
position of  salts.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  is  implied  in 
the  first,  and  that  both  are  but  particular  cases  and  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  theory  of  equivalents,  as  it  is  understood  at 
present  and  as  it  has  already  been  explained  (page  23). 

Oeneral  Properties  of  Salts. — The  salts  present  very  differ- 
ent colors.  Those  which  are  formed  by  an  acid  possessing  a 
color  are  themselves  colored ;  such  are  the  chromates,  manga- 
nates,  and  permanganates. 

Most  of  the  colored  oxides  form  salts  presenUng  various 
colors. 

Forrotts  ralta  are  blutsh-green. 

Ferric  smlta  are  yellow  or  jellowish-brown. 

Manganese  salts  are  rose-eolored. 

Chromiam  salts  are  dark  green.    * 

Nickel  salts  are  green. 

Cobalt  salts  are  currant-red  or  blue. 

Cupric  salts  are  blue  or  green. 

Gold  salts  are  jellow. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  various  colors  are  only  devel- 
oped, as 'a  rule,  when  the  salts  are  hydrated,  that  is,  combined 
with  water  of  crystallization.  The  taste  of  the  salts  depends 
upon  their  solubility ;  it  is  wanting  altogether  or  but  slightly 
marked  in  the  insoluble  salts;  more  or  less  pronounced  and 
very  diverse  in  the  soluble  salts.  The  salts  of  magnesium  are 
bitter;  the  aluminium  salts  are  astringent;  those  of  iron  astrin- 
gent, with  a  metallic  afler-taste ;  the  salts  of  lead  are  at  the 
•  same  time  sweet  and  astringent;  the  salts  of  copper,  antimony, 
and  mercury  have  an  acrid  metallic  taste,  which  is  nauseous, 
and  is  called  styptic. 

The  salts  generally  present  regular  forms,  more  frequently 
occurring  in  crystals.  Some  of  them  are  obtained  as  amor- 
phous precipitates,  but  in  nature  even  these  may  assume  the 
crystalline  state. 

IsomorphisilL — Certain  salts  which  possess  similar  atomic 
compositions  ciystallise  in  identical  or  nearly  identical  forms; 
they  are  called  uomurphau$.    It  is  thus  with  the  double  sul- 
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phates,  which  are  called  alunu,  and  of  which  ordinary  alam 
or  aluminium  and  potassium  sulphate  is  the  type.  These  alums 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  sulphate,  K'(SO^/,  with  a  sul- 
phate, M'SO^  and  they  all  contain  24  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization. 

Thus,  ordinary  alum, 

A1\S0*/.K»S0*   +    24H«0 

Aluminlam  aniJ  pataMium  doable  lulphAte. 

b  isomorphous  with  chrome  alum  and  iron  alum. 

Cr«(SO*)'.K*SO*     +     24H«0 

Chromiam  and  potamiam  dunble  anIpUate. 

Fe»(SO*)».K*SO*     +     24H*0 

Iron  and  potaMium  doable  sulphate. 

All  of  these  alums  crystallize  in  regular  octahedra.  Further, 
a  solution  containing  two  alums,  for  example,  aluminium  and 
potassium  sulphate  and  aluminium  and  ammonium  sulphate, 
deposits  on  concentration  crystals  in  which  the  two  salts  are 
mixed.  Such  is  the  character  of  isomorphous  bodies ;  ciystal- 
lizing  in  the  same  form,  they  may  mix  together  and  replace 
each  other  in  all  proportions  in  the  same  crystal.  Many  exam- 
ples of  is'omorphism  will  be  cited  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
It  will  now  be  sufficient  to  add  that  this  idea  of  isomorphism 
has  rendered  valuable  service  to  chemical  theory  by  permitting 
the  grouping  together  of  bodies  similar  both  in  crystalline  form 
and  atomic  constitution,  and  by  furnishing  in  such  cases  useful 
indications  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weights.  It  is 
evident  that  when  two  similar  combinations,  two  sulphates,  for 
example,  are  recognized  to  be  isomorphous,  it  is  necessary  to 
represent  their  constitutions  by  analogous  formulae,  and  the 
latter  can  only  be  possible  under  the  condition  that  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  metals  contained  in  these  sulphates  have  known 
values. 

Action  of  Water  upon  the  Salts. — If  water  be  poured  upon 
and  agitated  with  powdered  chalk,  a  white,  cloudy  liquid  is 
obtained.  The  chalk  is  mipended  in  the  water  without  being 
dissolved ;  it  is  simply  held  up  in  the  form  of  minute  particles, 
and  if  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  stand,  the  precipitate  is  de- 
posited, and  clear  water  again  appears  above  the  deposit. 

However,  if  saltpetre,  or  potassium  nitrate,  be  agitated  with 
water,  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid  is  obtained.  The  saltpetre 
is  dincilved  in  the  water;  it  has  disappeared  as  a  solid  body. 
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It  is  melted  bj  the  water,  as  b  commonly  said,  and  is  unifonnlj 
difiiised  through  the  liquid.  It  has  itself  become  liquid,  and 
this  is  the  phenomenon  of  solution.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
production  of  cold,  that  is,  an  absorption  of  heat;  for  in  assum- 
ing the  liquid  state  and  becoming  diflfused  throughout  the  water, 
the  saltpetre  must  absorb  heat. 

If  the  introduction  of  powdered  nitre  into  the  solution  be 
continued,  the  solid  still  disappears,  but  a  time  arrives  when 
the  salt  introduced  ceases  to  dissolve ;  for  water  at  a  given  tem- 
perature can  only  dissolve  a  fixed  quantity  of  a  salt,  and  when 
this  limit  is  attained,  the  solvent  force  of  the  water  upon  the  salt- 
petre is  exhausted.  The  water  is  then  said  to  be  scUurated  with 
the  salt,  and  any  excess  of  the  latter  remains  in  the  solid  state. 

But  if  now  the  solution  be  heated,  this  excess  is  in  its  turn 
dissolved,  for  the  solubility  augments  with  the  temperature, 
and  as  the  latter  is  elevated,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved. When  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the  temperature  and 
the  solubility  of  the  salt  have  reached  their  extreme  limit. 

If  the  boiling  saturated  solution  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  depos- 
its a  large  portion  of  the  salt  in  the  form  of  crystals.  In  this 
manner  voluminous,  colorless,  and  transparent  prisms  are  ob- 
tained which  fill  the  vessel,  and  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
solution  of  saltpetre,  saturated  at  the  temperature  to  which  the 
liquid  has  been  cooled.  This  liquid  is  called  the  mother- liquor 
of  the  ciystals.  It  is  thus  that  soluble  salts  are  crystallized  by 
cooling  their  hot  saturated  solutions. 

Gknerallv  the  same  facts  are  observed  for  other  soluble  salts. 
Their  solubility  increases  with  the  temperature;  there  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Sodium  chloride  is 
not  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  gypsum,  or 
calcium  sulphate,  is  sensibly  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water;  for,  while  500  parts  of  boiling  water  are  requisite  to 
dissolve  one  part  of  gypsum,  only  4G0  parts  of  cold  water  are 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  same  quantity.  The  maximum  solu- 
bility of  sodium  sulphate  is  between  32  and  33^. 

Crystals  of  nitre  may  be  obtained  by  another  process.  We 
may  expose  the  cold  saturated  solution  to  the  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  or,  better  still,  place  it  in  a  bell-jar  over  a 
vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  water  of  the  solution 
slowly  disappears,  and,  as  it  is  dissipated  in  vapor,  a  portion  of* 
the  dissolved  salt  separates  in  the  solid  form.  The  crystals  thus 
formed  by  Bpontaneous  evaporcUton  are  generally  very  regular. 

22* 
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But  water  exerts  another  and  a  different  acdon  upon  the 
salts. 

Perfectly  diy  cupric  sulphate,  CuSO^,  is  a  white  powder. 
If  water  be  poured  upon  it,  it  becomes  blue  and  dissolves,  com- 
municating to  the  liquid  a  blue  color  and  notably  raising  its 
temperature.  On  evaporation,  this  liquid  deposits  ciystals  of 
blue  vitriol,  and  if  these  be  compared  with  the  dry  white  pow- 
der with  which  we  started,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  from  it 
by  the  water  they  contain.  We  have  employed  the  anhydrous 
salt,  and  have  hydrated  it.  In  fact,  the  sulphate,  CuSO^,  has 
absorbed  five  molecules  of  water,  with  which  it  has  combined, 
uid  this  combination,  like  all  others,  has  taken  place  with  the 
production  of  heat.  The  water  which  is  thus  absorbed  by  cer- 
tain salts,  and  which  combines  with  them  in  definite  propor- 
tions, is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  their  crystals;  it  is  called 
wcUer  of  crystaUization, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  salts  them- 
selves; they  can  exist  without  it,  and  generally  lose  it  when 
they  are  heated  to  a  temperature  more  or  less  elevated,  without 
undergoing  any  other  decomposition.  Certain  salts  abandon 
their  water  of  crystallization  with  such  facility  that  they  give 
it  up  to  the  surrounding  air  when  the  latter  is  not  saturated 
with  moisture.  They  then  become  opaque  and  lose  their 
forms,  for  crystals  cease  to  exist  when  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation is  disengaged.  These  salts  become  covered  with  a  dry 
powder  in  the  air  and  are  called  efflorescent  salts. 

It  is  seen  by  the  example  just  cited  that  the  phenomenon 
of  solution  of  salts  in  water,  which  depends  upon  a  physical 
action,  upon  a  change  of  state,  is  often  complicated  with  a  true 
combination  of  the  salt  with  water,  that  is,  a  chemical  action 
which  disengages  heat.  The  latter  is  generally  more  enei^tio 
than  the  physical  action,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
effects  is  then  manifested  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 

But  the  physical  phenomenon  ia  produced  alone  when  the 
salt  which  dissolves  is  incapable  of  combining  with  water  of 
crystallization.  A  depression  of  temperature  b  then  observed, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  nitre,  the  crystals  of  which  are 
anhydrous;  but  another  example  will  more  clearly  illustrate 
this  important  phenomenon. 

-  If  water  be  poured  upon  recently  fused  and  powdered  calcium 
chloride,  the  salt  dissolves  with  production  of  heat.  It  changes 
not  only  its  state  but  its  composition ;  it  combines  eneigetically 
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with  the  water,  and  this  combination  produces  more  heat  than 
is  abflorbed  by  the  change  of  state.  Hence  there  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature. 

If  calcium  chloride,  combined  with  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, be  rapidly  mixed  with  snow,  the  salt  is  so  soluble  in  water 
that  it  causes  the  snow  to  melt  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes 
liquid  itself.  Here  there  is  no  combination,  no  chemical  action, 
and  no  heat  is  disengaged.  It  is  a  double  physical  phenome- 
non,— fusion  of  the  snow  and  fusion  of  the  calcium  chloride, — 
and  neither  of  these  bodies  can  undergo  a  change  of  state  with- 
out absorbing  heat.  Hence  there  is  a  depression  of  tempera- 
ture which  may  reach  — 40°. 

A  mixture  of  snow  and  calcium  chloride  is  a  frtezing  mis^ 
titre.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  common  salt  and  broken 
ice  or  snow  is  frequently  used  for  the  production  of  cold. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  solution  of  salts  in  water  presents 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  chemical  action ;  it  does  not 
take  place  in  definite  proportions. 

In  fact,  a  soluble  salt  requires  for  its  complete  solution  a 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  always  the  same  for  a  certain  weight 
of  the  salt  at  a  given  temperature ;  but  there  exists  no  atomic 
relation  between  this  quantity  of  water  and  the  weight  of  the 
salt  which  is  dissolved. 

Further,  although  the  solubility  of  a  salt  presents  for  each 
temperature  a  maximum  limit,  that  is,  although  a  given  weight 
of  a  salt  requires  for  its  solution  a  quantity  of  water  which  is 
invariable  and  which  cannot  be  diminished,  when  the  solution 
has  been  accomplished  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water  may  be 
added,  and  the  liquid  will  still  remain  perfectly  homogeneous. 

SapenatoratioiL — We  have  seen  that  a  saturated  solution 
of  a  salt  at  a  given  temperature  generally  deposits  a  part  of 
that  salt  on  cooling.  This  is  not  always  the  case ;  it  sometimes 
happens,  if  the  cooling  take  place  under  certain  conditions,  that 
a  portion  of  the  salt,  which  the  difierence  in  temperature  should 
reduce  to  the  solid  state,  still  remains  in  solution.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  said  to  be  tupenatiirated.  Sodium  sulphate  and 
alum  have  a  great  tendency  to  form  such  solutions. 

A  hot,  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  contained  in 
the  tube  A  (Fig.  95).  It  is  heated  to  boiling,  so  that  the  vapor 
escapes  by  the  drawn-out  extremity.  By  the  aid  of  a  blow- 
pipe, the  tube  is  then  sealed  at  C,  before  the  vapor  can  con- 
dense, and  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  A  vacuum  is  formed  above 
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the  solution,  for  the  air  has  heen  driven  out  by  the  vapor.  The 
cold  liquid  remains  limpid ;  it  deposits  no  crystals.  But  the 
instant  the  drawn-out  point  of  the  tube  is  broken  off,  the  air 
enters  and  crystallization  at  once  commences  at  the  surface  and 
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proceeds  throughout  the  entire  mass,  which  becomes  solid ;  at 
the  same  time  an  elevation  of  temperature  may  be  observed. 

100  grammes  of  water  and  200  grammes  of  crystallized  so- 
dium sulphate  may  be  heated  to  ebullition  in  a  narrow-necked 
flask,  and  as  soon  as  vapor  begins  to  issue  from  the  mouth,  the 
latter  may  be  covered  with  a  watch-glass  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  cool  tranquilly.  The  salt  remains  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
contained  in  the  flask  is  supersaturated;  but  as  soon  as  the 
watch-glass  is  removed  the  liquid  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  crys- 
tals (Loewel). 

In  the  first  experiment  it  b  the  sudden  entry  of  the  air 
which  determines  the  crystallization;  in  the  second,  it  is  the 
free  access  of  air,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  each  case  the 
air  acts  by  the  corpuscles  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  and 
which,  falling  into  the  solution,  determine  the  crystallization. 
Indeed,  Loewel  has  shown  that  air  which  has  been  filtered 
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through  ootton-wool  has  lost  the  property  of  causing  supersat- 
urated solutions  to  crystallize. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  these  particles  which  by  falling 
upon  the  surface  of  supersaturated  solutions  occasion  crystalli- 
zation ?  The  researches  of  Glemez  have  thrown  great  light  upon 
this  question.  According  to  him,  they  are  saline  particles  simi- 
lar to  the  salt  dissolved.  The  sodium  sulphate  is  deposited  in 
the  preceding  experiments  because  the  entry  of  the  air  has 
allowed  an  imperceptible  particle  of  sodium  sulphate  to  fall 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  around  this  particle  the 
crystallization  begins  immediately  and  is  propagated  through- 
out the  entire  mass  of  the  supersaturated  liquid.  The  air  then 
contains  a  trace  of  sodium  sulphate,  as  it  contains  a  trace  of 
common  salt  and  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium.  These 
particles  are  suspended  in  the  air  in  a  state  of  extreme  division, 
and  are  carried  from  great  distances  by  the  winds. 

A  boiling  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  may  be 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  carefully-corked  flask.  When  cold,  it  is  so 
concentrated  that  it  possesses  an  oily  consistency.  The  flask 
may  be  carefully  uncorked  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  touched 
with  a  rod  to  the  end  of  which  a  small  particle  of  sodium  hy- 
posulphite has  been  made  to  adhere.  Crystallization  at  once 
commences  at  the  spot  where  the  rod  touches  the  liquid,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  mass  becomes  solid.  There  is  at 
the  same  time  a  notable  disengagement  of  heat  (Gemez). 

The  crystallization  will  also  take  place  if  a  particle  of  sodium 
sulphate  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  solution,  for  the  latter  salt 
possesses  the  same  crystalline  form  as  sodium  hyposulphite,  and 
an  analogous  constitution. 

Ebullition  of  Saline  Solutions. — Aqueous  solutions  of  the 
salts  generally  possess  a  boiling-point  higher  than  that  of  water. 
Thus,  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  boils  at  108.4^ ;  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  boils  at  115.9^;  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  boils  only  at  179.5^. 

Action  of  Heat  upon  the  Salts. — The  hydratcd  salts  lose 
their  water  when  they  are  heated.  Ordinarily,  a  temperature 
of  100°  is  sufiicient  to  expel  the  water  of  crystallization.  Cer- 
tain salts  melt  in  this  water  before  losing  it ;  they  are  so  soluble 
in  hot  water  that  they  dissolve  in  the  water  which  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature constitutes  them  in  the  cryHtallinc  state.  This  is  called 
aqueous  fusion,  A  great  number  of  anhydrous  salts  melt  when 
they  are  exposed  to  intense  heat ;  this  is  called  igneous  /usian. 
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Heat  exerts  a  deoompoeing  action  upon  many  salte.  UpoD 
thia  point  it  ia  difficult  to  give  general  taws.  It  can  only  be 
Bud  that  the  atability  of  a  salt  depends  upon  three  ooaditiotia, 
namely,  the  fixedneaa  of  the  corresponding  acid,  the  stability 
of  the  oorreaponding  oxide,  and  the  energy  of  the  affinity  witii 
which  the  two  react  together  to  form  the  aalt. 

Thua  the  salts  of  acids  decomposable  by  heat  are  themselves 
decomposed  at  an  elevated  temperature.  It  ia  thus  with  the 
chlorates,  the  perchlonU«s,  and  the  nitrates.  Among  the  sul- 
phates, some  are  decomposable,  others  are  fixed.  The  latter  are 
those  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  caleium,  mag- 
nesium, lead,  etc  The  corresponding  oxides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  barium,  etc.,  are  fixed  bases,  and  possess  a  powerful 
affinity  for  sulphuric  acid.     Hence  their  sulphates  are  stable. 

Meet  of  the  carbonates  are  decomposable  by  heat;  indeed, 
the  affinity  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  bases  is  as  a  rule  feeble. 
It  is  exceptioDally  strong  for  the  alkaline  bases ;  hence  the  alka- 
line carbonates  and  barium  carbonate  resist  the  action  of  heat 
Aoti<Hi  of  Eleottiei^  nprai  tlte  Salta. — When  an  electric 
cnrrent  travetsce  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  a  salt,  the 
latter  is  decomposed.   The 
metal  separates  at  the  neg- 
ative pole,  and  the  other 
element  of  the  salt  at  the 
positive  pole.    This  other 
element  may  be  an  elec- 
tro-negative element,  such 
as  chlorine,  or  an  oxidiied 
group,  that  is,  a  group  of 
atoms,   one   or  more  of 
which  is  oxygen. 

The  electrolysis  of  a 
salt  may  be  effected  as 
foUows:  An  U  tube  {Fig. 
96)  contains  a  solution  of 
cupric  chloride.  In  each 
branch  a  plale  of  platinum 
dips  into  the  liquid,  and 
j'lu.  an.  these  plates,  connected  by 

conducting  wires  with  the  two  poles  of  a  battery,  conslituto 
the  po«tive  and  n^ative  electrodes.      As  soon  as  the  current 
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I,  the  electro-positive  element  of  the  salt,  the  copper,  is 
deposited  upon  the  electro-negaUve  electrode,  and  the  chlorine, 
which  is  electro-negative,  is  disengaged  at  the  positive  electrode. 
A  part  of  this  chlorine  comhines  with  the  platinum  electrode 
hy  a  secondary  reaction,  forming  platinum  chloride,  but  the 
principal  action,  that  is,  the  decomposition  of  cupric  chloride 
by  electrolysis,  is  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

CuCi*  =  cu  +   ci« 

Capriu  chloridei       Copp«r.  Chlorine. 

If  the  cupric  chloride  be  replaced  by  cupric  sulphate,  the 
current  will  decompose  this  salt  into  copper,  which  deposits 
upon  the  negative  electrode,  and  into  SO*,  which  possesses  no 
stability,  and  consequently  breaks  up  at  the  positive  electrode 
into  SC,  which  combines  with  the  water  to  form  sulphuric 
acid,  and  0,  which  is  disengaged  at  the  positive  electrode. 

The  decomposition  of  the  SO*  is  a  secondary  action.  The 
principal  action  accomplished  by  the  work  of  the  current  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

CuSO*      =      Cu      +      SO* 

Cupric  •iilphatd.  Copper.  Oxidiicd  grotip. 

The  secondary  reactions  are  as  follows : 

SO*  =  SO*  +  0 
SO*  +  H»0  =  H'SO* 

The  experiment  may  be  repeated  upon  potassium  sulphate, 
and  a  solution  of  this  salt  colored  by  the  syrup  of  violets  is  in- 
troduced in  the  U  tube.  As  soon  as  the  current  passes,  bub- 
bles of  gas  are  seen  to  arise  from  each  electrode.  Free  oxygen 
appears  at  the  positive  electrode,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  liquid  filling  this  branch  of  the  tube  as- 
sumes a  red  color.  This  is  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  formed  at  the  positive  electrode. 

The  gas  disengaged  at  the  negative  electrode  is  hydrogen, 
which  is  produced  by  a  secondary  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
potassium  which  is  removed  from  the  salt  at  the  negative  pole. 
Potassium  hydrate  is  thus  formed,  and  the  syrup  of  violets 
in  this  brancn  of  the  tube  is  colored  green.  The  principal  ac- 
tion accomplished  by  the  current  is  expressed,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  by  the  equation 

K'SO*       ^^      K»      +       SO* 

Fotiinriiim  ■iilplmtp.       rotavitaiB.         Oxidised  groop. 
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The  metal)  which  is  electro-positive,  is  carried  to  the  nega- 
tive pole ;  the  oxidized  group  to  the  positive  pole.  But  the 
two  elements  thus  separated  have  provoked  or  undergone  sec- 
ondary actions  independent  of  the  work  of  the  current.  The 
potassium  has  decomposed  the  water,  the  oxidized  group  has 
been  broken  up,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  case. 

It  will  be  understood  from  these  reactions  that  all  of  the 
salts,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  undergo  the  same  kind  of 
decomposition  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. They  are  separated  into  two  elements.  The  one  is  elec- 
tro-positive, and  is  liberated  at  the  negative  pole ;  this  is  always 
the  metal.  The  other  b  electro-negative  and  goes  to  the  posi- 
tive pole,  whether  it  be  a  simple  body,  such  as  chlorine,  or  an 
oxidized  group,  such  as  SO.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  such 
groups  occupy  in  the  oxidized  salts  the  same  position  held  by 
chlorine  in  the  chlorides.  Such  is  the  principal  action,  that  is, 
the  decomposition,  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  electric 
current,  a  decomposition  which  is  called  electrolysis. 

Action  of  the  Metak  upon  the  Salts. — ^The  metals  may 
displace  each  other  in  their  saline  solutions. 

If  a  plate  of  copper  be  plunged  into  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  copper  enters  into  solution  in  the  form  of  cuprio 
nitrate,  displacing  and  precipitating  the  silver. 

Cu    +     2AgN0»    =    Cu(NO»)*    +     Ag« 

SiWer  nltnte.  Cupric  nitrate. 

If  a  piece  of  iron  be  introduced  into  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  the  iron  instantly  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of 
metallic  copper,  precipitated  by  a  portion  of  the  iron  which 
enters  the  solution. 

Fe    -f     CuSO*     =    Cu    -f      FeSO 

Cnprlc  sulphnte.  Ferrous  tnliiliRte. 

If  a  strip  of  zinc  around  which  some  brass  wires  have  been 
twisted  be  suspended  in  a  dilute  solution  of  plumbic  acetate, 
the  zinc  will  slowly  displace  the  lead,  which  will  bo  deposited 
in  brilliant  scales  upon  the  brass  wires.  The  latter  gradually 
assume  the  appearance  of  fern-leaves,  and  the  experiment 
constitutes  the  formation  of  the  lead-tree. 

Richter,  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  remark  (1792)  that  the 
metals  displace  each  other  in  their  saline  solutions  without  the 
neutrality  of  the  latter  being  disturbed.  When  a  neutral  salt 
b  precipitated  by  a  metal,  a  new  neutral  salt  results.     The 
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ferrous  sulphate  formed  by  the  action  of  iron  upon  cupric  sul- 
phate is  neutral  like  the  latter. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  in  this  respect  the  chlorides 
behave  like  the  oxygen  salts.  Iron  displaces  copper  from  cu- 
pric chloride  as  from  the  sulphate.  In  the  first  case  it  com- 
bines with  CP,  in  the  second  with  SO*,  and  in  this  circumstance 
again  the  latter  group  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine. 

CuCl*      +      Fe      =      FeCl*      -f      Cu 

Cnpric  chloride.  Feirooa  chloride. 

Cu(SO*)     +    ¥e    =    Fe(SO*)     +     Cu 

Cnpric  ■ulphate.  Femnu  lulpbate. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  order  in  which  the  metals 
precipitate  saline  solutions : 

SALTS  OF  WHICH   THE   METALS  ARE   PRECIPITATED  BY 

CERTAIN   METALS. 


Salts  of  tin    .    . 
SalU  of  antimonj 
Salts  of  bismuth 
Salto  of  lead 
Salts  of  copper  . 

Salts  of  merourj 

Salts  of  silrer    . 
Salts  of  platinum 
Salts  of  gold .    . 


I 


reduced  bj  iron,  sine, 
and  all  the  preceding 
metals 

reduced  by  iron,  tine, 
manganese,  cobalt, 
and  all  the  preceding 
metals 
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reduced  by  iron  and  una 


To  conclude  this  general  study  of  the  salts,  it  only  remains 
to  indicate  the  actions  exerted  upon  them  by  the  acids  and  the 
bases,  and  the  reciprocal  actions  of  the  salts  themselves.  These 
facts  have  been  established  and  discussed  principally  by  Ber- 
thollet,  who  demonstrated  the  influence  of  physical  conditions, 
such  as  insolubility  and  volatility,  upon  the  direction  of  chem- 
ical decompositions. 

Action  of  Aoids  apoii  the  Salts. — When  «a  acid,  that  is,  a 
salt  of  hydrogen,  is  added  to  a  metallic  salt,  the  former  tends 
to  exchange  elements  with  the  latter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  new  salt  and  a  new  acid. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  powdered  potassium  nitrate, 

M  23 
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the   latter  partially  dissolves  withoat  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
potassium  acid  sulphate  and  nitric  acid  are  formed. 

KNO*     +     H'SO*     =     HNO>     +     KHSO* 

PotMBlDui  nitrate.        Sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid.     Putaasinni  acid  sulphate. 

But  this  reaction  is  by  no  means  complete.  Powerful  as 
are  its  affinities,  the  sulphuric  acid  cannot  decompose  the  whole 
of  the  potassium  nitrate  unaided  by  heat ;  a  portion  of  the  latter 
salt  remains  unaltered  in  presence  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  the  resulting  thick  and  fuming  liquid  really  con- 
tains two  acids  and  two  salts,  namely : 

Sulphario  acid. 
Nitric  aeid. 

Potasaium  acid  sulphate. 
Potassium  nitrate. 

The  reaction  takes  place  as  if  two  acids  were  in  presence  of 
a  single  base.  There  is  a  conflict  between  the  acidis,  and  they 
tend  to  divide  the  base,  which  is  potassium,  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  acid  may  saturate  a  portion. 

Hence  the  decomposition  of  potassium  nitrate  is  not  com- 
plete, and  it  is  arrested  as  soon  as  the  nitric  acid  set  free  can 
dispute  with  the  sulphuric  acid  the  possession  of  the  base. 
There  is  then  established  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
two  acids,  both  remaining  in  presence  of  the  two  salts. 

But  this  equilibrium  is  unstable  and  may  be  deranged  by 
various  circumstances. 

If  the  acid  mixture  be  heated,  abundant  white  vapors  are 
disengaged.  It  is  the  nitric  acid  which  volatilizes.  But  the 
sulphuric  acid  becomes  thus  preponderant  in  the  liquid  and 
decomposes  another  portion  of  potassium  nitrate,  and,  if  the 
volatilization  of  the  nitric  acid  set  free  be  not  arrested  by  the 
removal  of  the  heat,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  prevent  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  potassium  nitrate  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  nitric  acid,  which  by  its  presence  alone 
prevented  this  total  decomposition,  is  rendered  powerless. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  volatility  or  the  gaseous  state  upon 
the  progress  of  decompositions;  it  is  manifested  in  the  highest 
degree  in  acids  more  volatile  than  nitric  acid,  such  as  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  acids.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  carbon- 
ates and  sulphites  are  easily  and  entirely  decomposed  by  the 
energetic  acids. 

While  the  volatility  of  acids  favors  the  decomposition  of 
their  salts,  insotvibUUy  may  play  an  analogous  part. 
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If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  sili- 
cate, a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silicic  add  is  at  once  produced, 
and  at  the  same  time  potassium  chloride  is  formed.  The  de- 
composition is  complete,  for  the  silicic  acid  is  insoluble. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  barium  nitrate, 
a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  immediately  formed,  while 
at  the  same  time  nitric  acid  is  set  free. 

Ba(NO*)«    +     H'SO*    =    2HN0*    +     BaSO* 

DarJiun  nitimta.         Sulphuric  acid.  Kitric  acid.        Barium  nilpbate. 

In  this  case  also  the  decomposition  is  complete,  for  the  ba- 
rium sulphate  is  insoluble. 

In  these  two  reactions,  the  division  of  the  base  between  the 
two  acids  cannot  take  place,  since  one  of  the  products  is  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  sphere  of  action  by  its  insolubility. 
In  the  first  case,  it  is  the  newly-formed  acid  which  is  precipi- 
tated ;  in  the  second,  it  is  the  newly-formed  salt  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  insoluble  state. 

Injluetux  of  Mcu8. — One  other  circumstance  can  influence 
the  extent  of  these  decompositions:  it  is  the  relative  masses  of 
the  bodies  which  are  in  presence  of  each  other. 

In  the  first  experiment,  it  was  supposed  that  an  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  had  been  added  to  potassium  nitrate  sufficient  to 
produce  the  double  decomposition.  If  a  large  excess  had  been 
employed,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  become  preponderant 
in  the  mixture,  and  that  it  would  have  displaced  a  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  nitric  acid. 

The  influence  of  mass  is  manifested  in  the  case  of  very  feeble 
acids,  and  permits  them  to  displace  stronger  acids.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  tricalcic  phosphate  be  introduced  into  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  the  latter,  compensating  by  its  mass  for  its 
deficiency  in  energy,  will  remove  from  the  phosphate  a  portion 
of  its  base.  Calcium  dicarbonate  and  calcium  acid  phosphate 
are  formed,  both  of  which  are  soluble. 

Such,  according  to  Berthollct,  is  the  influence  of  insolubility 
and  volatility  upon  the  phenomena  of  double  decomposition ; 
such,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  influence  of  mass.  The  same 
conditions  intervene,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  reactions 
which  we  are  about  to  study. 

Action  of  Bases  upon  tiie  Salts. — We  will  here  consider 
only  the  action  of  the  soluble  bases,  that  is,  the  alkaline  hy- 
drates. 
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If  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  be  poured  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphate,  no  apparent  change  takes  place;  but, 
according  to  the  principle  which  has  just  been  announced,  it  is 
probable  that  the  potassium  hydrate  has  liberated  a  portion 
of  sodium  hydrate. 

Na«SO*      +     2K0H      =      K*SO*     +     2NaOH 

Sodium  sulpbato.    PoCaasiam  hydmto.     Potaa«iaro  sulphate.     Sodium  bydnto. 

But  this  decomposition  cannot  be  complete,  and  the  liquid 
must  contain  four  bodies,  namely : 

Sodium  sulphate. 
Potflssiam  sulphate. 
Sodium  hydrate. 
Potassium  hydrate.  . 

If  potassium  hydrate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate, a  light-blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate  is  obtained. 
In  this  case  the  decomposition  is  complete,  owing  to  the  insol- 
ubility of  the  cupric  hydrate  which  cannot  dispute  with  the 
potassium  hydrate  the  possession  of  the  acid. 

CuSO*     +      2K0H     =     K'SO*     +     Cu(OH)« 

Cnpric  sulphate.      Potanlnm  hydrate.    Potassium  sulphate.       Cupric  hydrate. 

K  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate  be  poured  into  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphate,  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  pro- 
duced, and  potassium  hydrate  remains  in  solution.  In  this 
case  again,  the  decomposition  is  complete,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
solubility of  the  barium  sulphate.  The  potassium  cannot  di- 
vide the  acid  with  the  barium,  for  the  latter  escapes  with  all 
of  it  in  the  form  of  insoluble  sulphate. 

K'SO*       +   Ba(OH)«    =     BaSO*    +      2K0H 

Potassium  sulphate.       Barium  hydiate.        Barium  sulphate.     Potaasinm  hydmte. 

Action  of  the  Salts  upon  each  other. — The  action  of  salts 
upon  each  other  is  what  would  naturally  follow  from  the  prin- 
ciples exposed  in  treating  of  the  action  of  acids  upon  salts. 
Indeed,  the  latter  possess  the  same  constitution  as  the  acids, 
and  in  their  reactions  upon  salts  should  give  rise  to  phenomena 
of  the  same  order.  These  are  exchanges  of  elements,  double 
decompositions,  which  take  place  and  are  more  or  less  complete, 
according  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  bodies  which  are 
produced,  and  also  according  to  the  relative  masses  of  the  re- 
acting bodies. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider  the  reciprocal  actions  of 
the  soluble  salts. 
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If  a  solation  of  capiic  sulphate  be  treated  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  blue  color 
of  the  liquid  is  changed  to  green.  This  color  is  that  of  cuprio 
chloride,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  latter  salt  is  formed 
by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  sodium  chloride  and  cupric 
sulphate. 

CuSO*      +      2NaCl     =     Na'SO*     +      CuCl' 

Cupric  sulplwtfl.       Sodium  chloride.       Sodium  inlpbate.       Cupric  chlorida. 

But  this  interchange  of  elements  between  the  cupric  sulphate 
and  the  sodium  chloride  is  arrested  before  the  decomposition 
of  the  two  salts  is  complete.  A  part  of  each  remains  unaltered 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  and  of  the  two  new  salts  which 
are  formed.  Consequently,  the  green  liquor  obtained  in  this 
experiment  contains  four  salts,  namely : 

Caprie  sulphate. 
Soaiam  chloride. 
Sodium  lalphate. 
Cupric  chloride. 

The  respective  proportions  in  which  these  salts  exist  in  the 
mixture  depend  upon  several  circumstances.  Malaguti  has 
shown  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  the  energy  of  the  affinity 
of  the  acids  for  the  bases  which  governs  the  decomposition. 
The  most  energetic  acid  tends  to  combine  with  the  most  power- 
ful base,  and  the  proportion  of  the  salt  thus  formed  predomi- 
nates in  the  mixture.  Thus  there  is  set  up,  as  it  were,  between 
the  elements  in  presence  a  sort  of  conflict,  in  which  the  stronger 
are  victorious,  while  the  weaker  are  not  altogether  annihilated. 
The  result  is  a  state  of  equilibrium  which  is  only  disturbed  in 
case  one  of  the  products  is  by  reason  of  its  insolubility  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  other.  The  latter  condition 
is  realized  in  the  following  experiments. 

When  barium  chloride  is  added  to  the  blue  solution  of  cuprio 
sulphate,  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  immediately  formed, 
and  cupric  chloride  remains  in  solution,  coloring  the  liquid 
green. 

CuSO*     +     BaCl'    =     BaSO*     +     CuCl' 

Cupric  lulphate.  Berinm  chloride.    Barium  sulphate.    Cupric  chloride. 

In  this  case  the  decomposition  is  complete,  owing  to  the  in- 
solubility of  the  barium  sulphate.  That  salt  is  removed  by 
cohesion  from  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  compounds  which 
remain  in  soludon.     The  portions  first  formed,  and  thus  with- 
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drawn,  are  replaced  by  others,  and  the  reaction  once  commenced 
is  finished  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cupric 
sulphate  is  converted  into  barium  sulphate. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  How- 
ever, we  must  admit  that  there  ifl  an  interchange  of  elements, 
and  that  the  liquid  contains  four  salts,  namely : 

Magneeium  sulphate. 
Sodium  chloride. 
Sodium  sulphate. 
Magnesium  chloride. 

K  this  solution  be  exposed  to  an  intense  cold,  it  deposits 
crystals  of  sodium  sulphate,  while  magnesium  chloride  remains 
in  solution  (Balard).  Of  the  four  salts  which  are  in  presence 
of  each  other,  the  sodium  sulphate  is  the  least  soluble ;  it  is 
therefore  deposited,  and  the  double  decomposition  continues 
in  the  same  manner  until  the  greater  part  of  the  magnesium 
sulphate  has  been  decomposed. 

The  subject  could  be  further  developed  by  other  examples. 
Those  which  have  been  given  are  sufficient  to  expose  the  true 
principle  of  double  decomposition. 

We  may  add  that  if  the  operations  be  conducted  in  the  dry 
way  and  at  a  high  temperature,  the  volatility  of  the  products 
which  may  be  formed  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  reactions 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  established  for  insolubility. 

If  an  intimate  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride  be  heated  in  a  glass  matrass,  a  sublimate  of  mercuric 
chloride  is  formed. 

HgSO*    +     2NaCl    =    Na'SO*    +     HgCP 

Mercuric  sulphate.     Sodium  chloride.    Sodium  snlpbete.    Mercuric  chloride. 

Action  of  Soluble  Salts  upon  Insolnble  Salts. — The  study 
of  double  decomposition  may  be  concluded  by  a  summary  ex- 
position of  the  action  of  soluble  salts  upon  insoluble  salts.  It 
is  analogous  to  that  which  has  just  been  studied,  that  is,  it  is 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  an  interchange  of  elements.  A 
single  example  will  be  sufficient. 

If  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  be  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  barium  sulphate,  it  is  found  that  the  latter  salt  has  under- 
gone a  partial  decomposition.  It  is  partially  converted  into 
barium  carbonate,  insoluble  like  the  sulphate,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate. 
BaSO»     +      Na'CC     =     Na^SO*     +     BaCO* 

Barium  sulphite.     Sodium  carbonate.      Sodium  sulphate.     Barium  eartwnate. 
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This  deoomposition  is  more  complete  as  the  proportion  of 
sodium  carbonate  which  reacts  upon  the  barium  sulphate  is 
increased.  Here^  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  experiments,  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  greater  mass  is  very  appreciable. 

This  study  may  be  aptly  terminated  by  summary  indications 
upon  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  more  important 
classes  of  salts,  which  are  the  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates. 

NITRATES. 

CompositioiL — Nitric  acid  containing  HNO*,  the  nitrates 
contain  the  group  NO*  combined  with  a  metal  which  replaces 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid.  Consequently  they  contain  one  or 
more  groups,  NC,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  which 
has  neutralized  the  nitric  acid.     Thus, 

1.  KOH    +     HNO»      =    KNO»        +     WO 

PoUMiniu  hydrate.      Nitric  acid.  PotMstum  nitmte. 

2.  PbO     +     2HNO'    =    Pb(N(y)»  +     H»0 

Plamliie  ozid«.  Plumbic  nitrate. 

3.  gnQ,    ^    aHNC    =    Bi(NO»)'    +    3HK) 

BItmnthIo  hydrate.  BUmuth  trlDltmte. 

With  these  few  examples,  we  may  conclude : 

1.  That  potassium,  which  unites  with  one  atom  of  chlorine 
to  form  potassium  chloride,  KCI,  unites  also  with  one  group, 
NO*,  to  form  potassium  nitrate. 

2.  That  lead,  which  unites  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  to 
form  plumbic  chloride,  PbCP,  unites  also  with  two  groups, 
NO*,  to  form  plumbic  nitrate. 

3.  That  bismuth,  which  unites  with  three  atoms  of  chlorine 
to  form  bismuth  trichloride,  BiCl',  unites  also  with  three  groups, 
NO*,  to  form  bismuth  trinitrate. 

In  the  chloride  K'CI  potawiain  is  monatomic. 

In  the  chloride  Ph'Tl'  lead  is  diatomic. 

In  the  chloride  Bi^'Cl*  bismuth  is  triatomie. 

In  the  nitrates,  these  three  metals  play  the  same  parts  as  in 
the  chlorides;  and  we  may  say,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the 
Inctallic  nitrates  contain  a  metal  united  with  as  many  times 
NO*  as  the  metal  possesses  atomicities. 

In  K'(yO')  monatomic  potassittm  is  united  with  NO* 
In  Pb"(NOS)S  diatomic  lead  is  united  to  2N0S 
In  Bi'"(NOS)*  triatomie  biimoth  ii  united  to  3N0> 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  composition  of  the  nitrates. 
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Properties. — All  of  the  nitrates  are  soluble  in  water.  Some 
of  them  are  deposited  from  their  solutions  in  the  form  of  hy- 
drated  crystals.  Such  is  cupric  nitrate,  which  crystallizes  with 
six  molecules  of  water  at  a  low  temperature. 

Others  separate  in  anhydrous  crystals.  Such  are  the  nitrates 
of  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  barium,  and  lead. 

All  of  the  nitrates  are  decomposable  by  heat,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  nitrate 
and  with  the  temperature.  Thus,  potassium  nitrate  is  first 
converted  into  nitrite,  and  this  is  finally  decomposed  into 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  potassium  oxide.  The  nitrates  of  barium 
and  lead  yield  nitrogen  peroxide,  oxygen,  and  a  residue  of 
oxide.  SUver  nitrate  yields  nitrogen  peroxide,  oxygen,  and  a 
residue  of  metal. 

2AgN0»  =  N«0*  +  0»  +  Ag» 

All  of  the  nitrates  liberate  oxygen  when  they  are  heated; 
rich  in  oxygen,  they  constitute  an  abundant  source  of  that 
element,  and  they  are  also  easily  reduced  by  bodies  possessing 
a  strong  affinity  for  it. 

Sulphur,  charcoal,  phosphorus,  and  certain  metals  are  ener- 
getically oxidized  when  heated  with  the  nitrates. 

If  sulphur  be  heated  with  potassium  nitrate,  potassium 
sulphate  is  formed,  and  sulphurous  oxide  and  nitrogen  are 
disengaged. 

2KN0»    +    S«    =    K'SO*    +    SO'    +    N« 

PotAsaium  nitrate.  Potwtiiiiini  siilpliate. 

When  powdered  potassium  nitrate  is  thrown  upon  burning 
charcoal,  the  salt  melts  and  increases  the  combustion  of  the 
charcoal,  producing  a  vivid  deflagration.  Potassium  carbonate 
is  formed  and  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  disengaged. 

4KN0'    +     5C    =    2K»C0»    +     3C0»    +     2N» 

PotMwium  nitrate.  Potassium  carbonate. 

Difltinctive  Characters. — All  of  the  nitrates  deflagrate  when 
thrown  upon  incandescent  charcoal. 

With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  they  evolve  white  vapors  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  and  more  abundantly  when  the  reaction 
is  aided  by  heat.  When  mixed  with  copper-filings  and  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  they  disengage  red  vapors. 

When  the  solution  of  a  nitrate  is  mixed  with  its  own  volume 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  introduced  into  the  liquid,  the  crystal  very  soon  assumes  a 
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brown  color  which  is  communicated  to  the  liquid.  In  this 
yerj  delicate  reaction  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced  by  the  ferrous 
sulphate  to  nitrogen  dioxide,  which  colors  the  excess  of  ferrous 
sulphate  brown  (page  154). 

The  solution  of  a  nitrate,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
will  decolorize  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  when  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  boiling. 

• 

SULPHATES. 

CompositioiL — Sulphuric  acid,  H'SO^,  contains  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  capable  of  being  replaced  by  a  metal.  When  both 
are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal,  a  neutral  sul- 
phate is  formed.  An  acid  sulphate  is  formed  when  a  single 
one  of  these  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  single  atom  of 
metal.  The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  removed  by  the  oxygon 
of  the  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate  which  more  or  less  completely 
saturates  the  sulphuric  acid.     Several  cases  may  be  presented. 

1.  K'OH       +  H'SO*  =        y  }  SO*        +  H«0 

AttaMium  hjdnitA.  FotMsium  add  rolphate. 

2.  2K'0H     +     H»SO*    =     K'^SO*      +     2H«0 

PotMiiuin  lulphate. 

3.  Pb"0       +     H'SO*    =:     Pb"SO*     +     H«0 

Plambic  ozirfA.  Plambic  •al|ibata. 

c  IPSO*  ( so* 

4.  (AVfO^    +    \  IPSO*  =  (MY  \  SO*  +  3IP0 

(  H'SO*  (  SO* 

Aluminium  oxide.  3  moleculM.       Alamlolum  sulphate. 

These  examples  show  that  all  of  the  sulphates  contain  the 
group  SO*,  which  in  sulphuric  acid  is  united  with  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  This  group  is  diatomic;  it  is  necessary,  then, 
that  in  the  sulphates  it  shall  be  united  with  a  quantity  of  metal 
equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

1.  In  the  acid  sulphates  it  is  united  with  an  atom  of  hydro- 

R' ) 
gen  and  an  atom  of  a  monatomic  metal,  |r  >  SO*. 

2.  It  is  united  with  two  atoms  of  a  monatomic  metal  in  the 
neutral  sulphates  K''SO*. 

3.  With  one  atom  of  a  diatomic  metal  in  the  neutral  sul- 
phates M"SO*. 

These  cases  are  veiy  simple.     It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
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the  fourth,  in  which  we  oonsider  the  satimtioii  of  salphnric 
acid  hj  ao  oxide  RH)*,  sach  as  ferric  oxide  or  almninic  oxide. 
Each  of  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  oxide  RK)*  removes 
U'  from  a  molecule  of  H'SCy,  and  it  results  that  the  metal 
which  was  comhined  with  30",  combines  with  3(80")".  The 
two  atoms  of  metal  which  are  substituted  for  3H'  in  three  mol- 
ecules of  H'SO*  are  then  equivalent  to  6  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
They  are  hexatomic,  as  b  marked  by  the  index  ^. 

Properties. — ^The  sulphates  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  water. 
Those  of  barium,  strontium,  and  lead  are  insoluble.  The  sul- 
phates of  calcium  and  silver,  and  mercurous  sulphate  are  but 
slightly  soluble. 

The  alkaline  sulphates,  and  those  of  calcium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, magnesium,  and  lead,  are  undeoomposable  by  heat.  The 
others  are  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature.  A  residue  of 
oxide  generally  remains,  while  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen 
are  disengaged.  The  sulphates  of  sine  and  copper  are  thus 
decomposed  at  a  high  red  heat. 

CuSO*    =S0»  +  0+     CuO 

Capric  salphAte.  Copric  oxide. 

In  case  the  oxide  is  reducible  by  heat,  the  residue  ooosista 
of  metal. 

HgSO*    =    Hg    +    SO*    +    O* 

Mrnmrlc  tolplutta.       Mercary. 

The  sulphates  R^CSO*/  are  decomposed  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature,  disengaging  vapor  of  sulphur  trioxide  and 
leaving  a  residue  of  sesquioxide. 

Fe».SO*>»    =     Fe»0»    +     SSO* 

Terric  tulpluile.  Ferric  oxide.     Solphnric  oxide. 

The  sulphates  are  easily  reduced  by  bodies  avid  of  oxygen, 
such  as  charcoal. 

If  an  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  sulphate  with  an  excess 
of  charcoal  be  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  allowed  to  cool  out 
of  contact  with  the  air,  a  black  powder  is  obtained,  which  pro- 
duces a  shower  of  sparks  when  projected  into  the  air.  It  is 
the  pyrophorous  of  Gay-Lussac.  It  owes  its  spontaneous  in- 
flammability on  contact  with  the  air  to  finely-divided  potassium 
sulphide  which  it  contains,  and  which  attracts  oxygen  with  great 
avidity.  The  sulphide  is  formed  according  to  the  following 
reaction : 

K^SO*    -f-    4C    =    4C0    +     K«S 

Pote«lam  ralplutte.  FotMrinm  lulpblde. 
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In  the  same  manner  barium  sulphate  and  calcium  sulphate 
are  converted  into  sulphides  by  the  action  of  charcoal  at  a  high 
temperature. 

The  other  sulphates  are  also  reduced  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, but  the  products  vary;  carbon  dioxide  or  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  sulphurous  oxide  are  disengaged,  and  the  residue 
consists  of  either  oxide  or  metal. 

DiitiiictiYe  Characten. — When  treated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  sulphates  do  not  evolve  any  gas.  They  do  not  deflagrate 
when  thrown  upon  burning  charcoal.  Their  solutions  give  a 
white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  with  barium  nitrate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed, 
dried,  and  calcined  with  an  excess  of  charcoal,  it  leaves  a  resi- 
due of  barium  sulphide,  and  when  this  is  moistened  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  it  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  odor. 

CARBONATES. 

CompodtiaiL — Carbonic  acid  is  dibasic,  like  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  not  known  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  the  carbonates  are 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon  dioxide  with  the  metallic 
oxides  or  hydrates. 

When  freshly-burnt  lime  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  at 
the  same  time  the  moisture  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air, 
and  is  converted  into  carbonate. 

CO*    +     CaO    =    CaCO» 

Ckldum  oxide.  CUciam  carbonate. 

The  carbonates  then  contain  the  group  CO*  combined  with 
a  metal.  In  carbonic  acid,  this  group  would  be  united  with  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  composition  of  the  more  simple  car- 
bonates is  expressed  by  the  following  formulas : 

H*CO*  carbonio  acid  (unknown). 

u     CO'  acid  carbonates  (dioarbonat«a). 

R'iCO'  neutral  carbonates. 
M"CO*  neutral  carbonates. 

In  these  formula),  B.'  represents  a  monatomic  metal,  such  as 
potassium,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  M" 
represents  a  diatomic  metal,  such  as  calcium,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Properties. — Only  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  soluble  in  pure 
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water.  The  others  are  insoluble,  but  they  dissolve  in  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  soluble  carbonates  possess  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  metals,  which 
are  ordinarily  called  bicarbonates,  such  as  potassium  dicarbonate 
KHCC. 

All  of  the  carbonates  except  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  de- 
composable by  heat.  In  this  decomposition  carbon  dioxide  is 
disengaged,  and  there  remains  a  residue  of  oxide,  or  of  metal 
in  case  the  oxide  be  reducible  by  heat.  Thus,  the  carbonates 
of  magnesium,  calcium,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  leave  a  residue 
of  oxide  after  calcination ;  silver  carbonate  leaves  a  residue  of 
metal. 

Barium  carbonate  is  but  slowly  decomposed  at  a  white  heat ; 
its  decomposition  is  facilitated  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of 
steam. 

Bodies  avid  of  oxygen  act  upon  the  carbonates  as  upon  the 
oxides;  the  metal  is  reduced  if  the  base  be  reducible.  Char- 
coal acts  in  this  manner  upon  the  carbonates. 

If  cupric  carbonate  be  heated  with  charcoal,  carbon  dioxide 
is  disengaged,  and  metallic  copper  remains. 

2CuC0»    +  C  =  3C0'  +  2Cu 

Copric  carbonate.  Copper. 

In  this  experiment  carbon  dioxide  is  disengaged,  for  cupric 
oxide  is  easily  reducible  by  charcoal.  It  is  not  the  same  with 
potassium  oxide;  hence  potassium  carbonate  is  only  reduced 
by  charcoal  at  a  very  high  temperature  with  disengagement 
of  carbon  monoxide. 

K»CO»  +  2C  =  3C0  -f  K» 

When  barium  carbonate  is  heated  with  charcoal,  carbon 
monoxide  is  disengaged  in  the  same  manner,  but  there  remains 
a  residue  of  barium  oxide,  for  the  latter  is  irreducible  by  char- 
coal. 

BaCO»  +  C  =  2C0  +  BaO 

Phosphorus  decomposes  all  of  the  carbonates. 

A  small  piece  of  phosphorus  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  small  test-tube,  and  the  latter  then  nearly  filled  with  well- 
dried  sodium  carbonate.  The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the 
carbonate  being  heated  to  redness,  the  phosphorus  may  be 
heated  so  that  its  vapor  will  pass  over  the  incandescent  car- 
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bonate.  The  latter  will  be  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
sodium  phosphate  and  a  deposition  of  carbon.  After  cooling, 
the  contents  of  the  tube  will  be  black. 

The  experiment  may  be  repeated  upon  calcium  carbonate. 
The  phosphorus  is  placed  in  a  small  crucible,  which  is  then 
introduced  into  a  larger  one.  The  calcium  carbonate  (chalk) 
is  then  placed  upon  the  lid  of  the  smaller  crucible,  which  is 
pieroed  with  holes.  The  arrangement  is  heated  upon  a  double 
grate,  so  that  when  the  chalk  has  been  brought  to  incandes- 
cence, the  vapor  of  phosphorus  may  be  caused  to  pass  through 
it  by  placing  some  hot  coals  upon  the  lower  grate.  The  chalk 
is  rapidly  decomposed,  carbon  monoxide  is  disengaged,  and  a 
mixture  of  calcium  phosphate  and  phosphide  is  formed.  This 
mixture  serves  for  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  phosphide. 

DistinctiYe  Characters. — When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  carbonates  disengage  a  colorless,  incombustible  gas,  which 
extinguishes  burning  bodies  and  produces  a  milkiness  when 
agitated  with  lime-water. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  METALS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  studied  the  composition  and 
the  general  properties  of  metallic  compounds.  This  study  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  metals  possess  very  different  aptitudes 
to  form  compounds,  and  various  capacities  of  combination,  which 
are  manifested  by  the  greater  or  less  number  of  other  atoms 
which  the  atoms  of  these  metals  can  attract.  In  this  respect, 
the  differences  existing  between  the  metals  are  analogous  to 
those  which  we  have  already  remarked  between  the  metalloids. 
On  comparing  the  metab  among  themselves,  some  are  discov- 
ered which  resemble  each  other  in  the  general  structure  of  the 
compounds  which  they  are  capable  of  forming,  and  such  can 
naturally  be  classed  in  the  same  group.  On  this  plan  the 
metals  are  divided  into  several  families  analogous  to  those  first 
proposed  by  Dumas  for  the  metalloids,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  general  composition  of  the  metallic  compounds  furnishes 
the  elements  for  a  natural  classification  of  the  metals.  While 
this  principle  Ls  excellent,  its  application  is  attended  with  some 
difficulties  which  chemistry  has  not  yet  been  able  to  solve. 
Coa^equently,  this  chapter  must  be  limited  to  summary  indi- 
cations upon  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  metals  are  incapable  of  combining  with  more 
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than  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  hromine,  or  iodine.  The  com- 
pounds  thus  formed  correspond  in  their  atomic  constitution  to 
hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids.  On  comparing 
potassium  chloride  or  silver  chloride  to  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  atom  of  potassium  or  an  atom  of  silver 
occupies  in  them  the  place  occupied  by  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid.  The  atoms  of  potassium  and  of  silver  are  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  far  as  their  capacity 
of  combination  is  concerned.  The  other  alkaline  metals,  sucn 
as  sodium  and  lithium,  are  similar  and  belong  to  the  same  group. 
Their  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  which  are  arranged  in  the 
following  table,  present  analogous  compositions : 


MOMATOMIC  MCTALfl. 

MONATOMIO 

Chloridis. 

MONATOMIC 

BRouioa. 

moxatomio 
Iodides. 

Potusiam  E' 

U'C! 

llBr 

HI 

KCl 

KBr 

KI 

Sodium  Na' 

NaCl 

NaBr 

Nal 

Lithittm  Li' 

LiCl 

LiBr 

Lil 

Silver  Ag' 

AgCl 

AgBr 

Agl 

These  metals  form  oxides  whose  atomic  constitutions  corre- 
spond to  that  of  water,  each  containing  two  atoms  of  metal  for 
one  of  oxygen.  Their  sulphides  correspond  to  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, containing  two  atoms  of  metal  for  one  of  sulphur.  With 
the  oxides  and  sulphides  we  may  group  the  hydrates  and 
sulphydrates,  which  possess  analogous  atomic  constitutions. 


Ttpk  h*o. 


Ttpk  H«S. 


OXIDKS. 

K«0 

Na«0 

Ag»0 


Hydrates. 
KOH 
NaOH 


MONOSITLPHIDBS.    SuLPHYDRATES. 

K^S  K8H 

Na>S  NaSH 

Ag«S 


The  same  analogy  is  continued  between  the  salts  of  these 
metals,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  nitrates  and  sulphates  which 
we  take  as  examples. 

Nitric  Acid,  HN0».  Sulphuric  Acid,  H«S0*.  ' 


Nitrates. 
KNO» 
NaNO* 
AgNOS 


Sulphates. 
K«SO* 
Na«SO< 
Ag«SO* 


Acid  Sulphates. 
KHSO* 
NaHSO* 
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It  is  seen  that  in  all  of  these  compounds  the  metals  under 
consideration  replace  hydrogen  atom  for  atom ;  each  of  them 
possesses  the  same  capacity  of  combination  as  that  gas.  They 
are  said  to  be  monatomic. 

Certain  other  metals  manifest  a  double  capacity  of  combinar 
tion ;  one  atom  of  any  of  these  is  capable  of  replacing  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  consequently  it  can  combine  with  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  or  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen  or  sulphur.  In  the  chlorides  of  these  metals,  the  two 
atomicities  of  the  metal  are  satisfied  by  the  two  atomicities  of 
two  atoms  of  chlorine.  In  their  oxides,  the  two  atomicities 
of  the  metal  are  satisfied  by  the  two  atomicities  or  bonds  of 
affinity  which  reside  in  one  atom  of  oxygen.  These  metals  are 
then  diatomic.  They  are  quite  numerous  and  can  be  divided 
into  several  groups,  one  of  the  most  natural  of  which  com- 
prises barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  lead.  The  following 
table  shows  the  constitution  of  the  principal  compounds  of 
these  metals : 


Diatomic  Mktau. 

CBioaiDn. 

Oxion. 

NintATn. 

SULPHATO. 

Barium  Ba"    . 

Stronaom  Sr" . 
CaleiamCa"    . 
LeadPb"    .    . 

2IIC1 

H«0 

2HN0« 

n«so« 

BaCl* 
SrCl« 
CaCP 
PbCP 

BaO 
SrO 
CaO 
PbO 

Ba(NO»)« 
Sr(NO»)« 
Ca(NO«)« 
Pb(NO»)« 

BoSO« 
SrSO* 
CaSO« 
PbSO* 

The  metals  of  this  group  combine  with  oxygen  in  two  pro- 
portions, forming  not  only  the  monoxides,  RO,  but  also  the 
dioxides,  RO'.  They  thus  form  two  oxides,  while  they  are 
capable  of  forming  but  one  chloride,  RCl'.  Thus,  barium 
forms  a  monoxide,  BaO,  a  dioxide,  BaO',  and  a  dichloride, 
BaCP;  but  no  tetrachloride  of  barium  is  known,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  barium  can  act  as  a  tetratomic  clement.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  in  the  dioxide  this  metal  can  combine  with  two 
atoms  of  oxygen,  while  it  cannot  combine  with  four  atoms  of 
chlorine,  which  are  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  oxygen  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  atomicity  of  barium  in  the  dioxide 
which  would  seem  to  correspond  to  a  tetrachloride?    It  is 
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undoubtedly  diatomic  in  the  dioxide  as  it  is  in  the  monoxide, 
and  the  constitution  of  barium  dioxide  is  analogous  to  that  of 
hydrogen  dioxide,  which  has  already  been  indicated.  The 
two  atoms  of  oxygen  mutually  satisfy  two  of  their  atomicities 
by  combining  together,  and  they  retain  two  which  are  neutral- 
ized in  combining  with  the  diatomic  atom  of  barium.  Thus, 
in  barium  monoxide  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  joined  to  one  atom 
of  barium  by  both  of  its  atomicities;  in  the  dioxide  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  are  united  to  one  atom  of  barium,  each  by  one  atom- 
icity. If  we  represent  the  saturation  of  two  atomicities  by  a 
straight  line,  as  has  before  been  explained,  we  will  have  the 
following  formulffi : 


Ba=0 

Ba 

Bftrium  monoxide. 

y\ 

0-0 

Barium  dioxide. 

In  this  manner,  theory  enables  us  to  fix  the  relations  existing 
between  the  atoms  in  a  given  body. 

The  comparison  may  be  continued  bet,ween  the  other  diatomic 
metals.  Magnesium,  the  radical  of  magnesia,  somewhat  resem- 
bles calcium  in  its  relations,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  centre 
of  a  group  including  magnesium,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  and 
which  is  called  the  magnesium  group.  Manganese  and  iron,  on 
one  hand,  and  copper,  on  the  other,  seem  to  join  this  group  by 
certain  of  their  characteristics.  In  their  most  stable  and  gen- 
erally their  most  important  compounds,  these  metals  act  as 
diatomic  elements.  All  form  the  dichlorides  RCl*  and  the 
oxides  KO.  But  in  other  compounds,  manganese  and  iron 
seem  removed  from  the  metals  of  this  group,  and  resemble 
chromium  and  aluminium.  Copper,  which  resembles  magne- 
sium in  the  series  of  cupric  compounds,  approaches  mercury 
in  the  cuprous  series. 

Bismuth,  which  might  be  classed  with  antimony,  and  gold 
are  triatomic  in  their  most  important  combinations.  They 
form  the  chlorides  Bid'  and  AuCl*. 

A  certain  number  of  the  metals  may  be  grouped  together  as 
tetratomiCj  since  they  manifest  four  atomicities  in  their  principal 
combinations.  They  afe  tin,  titanium,  and  zirconium.  They 
form  the  chlorides  llCl*  and  the  oxides  RO*.  In  stannic  chlo- 
ride, SnCl*,  the  tin  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  of  which  it 
cannot  combine  with  more  than  four  atoms;  it  is  tetratomic 
in  this  saturated  compound.     But  it  may  combine  with  only 
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two  atoms  of  chlorine,  thus  fonning  the  chloride  SnCl', 
which  IB  not  saturated,  for  it  can  BtUl  fix  two  more  atoms 
of  chlorine.  Tin  only  manifests  two  atomicities  in  the 
dichloride. 

In  the  same  manner,  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl*,  can  absorb 
chlorine,  becoming  ferric  chlgride.  The  latter  contains  two 
atoms  of  iron  and  six  of  chlorine.  These  two  atoms  of  iron 
exist  in  all  the  ferric  compounds;  together  they  manifest  six 
atomicities,  for  in  ferric  chloride  they  arc  united  with  six  atoms 
of  chlorine.     They  constitute  a  hexatomic  couple. 


GOMPOUIIM. 

Cau>Bii>Et. 

OXIDO. 

SULPHATn. 

Fenio 

Manganio 

Chromio 

Alnminio 

Fo»Cl« 
MnSCl*  • 
Ci«Cl« 
APC1« 

Fo»0» 
MnSO> 
Cr«0» 
APO» 

Fe»(SO*)» 
Mn«(SO«)» 
Cr«(SO*)« 
AP(80*)» 

The  following  table  gives  a  r^sumd  of  the  constitution  of  the 
principal  metallic  combinations.  The  metals  there  chosen  as 
examples  have  different  atomicities.  The  hexatomic  couple, 
consisting  of  two  atoms  of  iron,  may  for  convenience  be  called 
ferricom. 


Krau. 

Crvoiidib. 

OxiDia. 

MiTEATIS. 

KMOa 

SULPRATIS. 

MoiMtomic  metal— PotwMnm  K'     . 

KC! 

KtO 

K«04 

Diatomic  mrtal— Barinm  Ba'^  .    .    . 

Bads 

BaO 

Ba(Na»)« 

BiS0« 

Triatomlc  m«tal— BInnath  Bl'^  .    . 

BICIS 

BliOS 

Bi(NOS)S 

BI«(B04)S 

Tetrmtomlc  ro«tal— Tin  Sniv    .    .    . 

SnCI4 

SnO* 

Hexatomic  group— Ferricnm  (FeJ)^* 

FeSCl« 

F«10»    Fe«(KO»,i!  J«»{SO«)« 

Such  are  the  principles  furnished  by  the  theory  of  atomicity 
for  a  rational  classification  of  the  metals. 


24* 
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POTASSIUM. 

K  =  39.l. 

Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1807. 
It  ordinarily  occurs  in  commerce  in  gray,  globular  masses, 
readily  yielding  to  the  pressui^  of  the  niul.  It  has  a  dull, 
tarnished  appearance,  but  when  freshly  cut  it  exposes  a  brilliant 
surface.     It  is  the  metallic  radical  of  potash. 

If  a  iragment  of  this  metal  be  thrown  into  water,  it  at  once 
takes  fire  and  rushes  about  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  burn- 
ing with  a  violet  flame.  Finally,  it  disappears  with  a  little 
explosion. 

This  brilliant  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  energy  with  which 
potassium  decomposes  water. 

2H*0  +  K«  =  2K0H  +  ff 

The  hydrogen  which  is*  disengaged  is  inflamed  by  the  incan- 
descent metal.  The  potassium  hydrate  formed  ultimately  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  but  its  temperature  being  very  high  at  the 
moment  of  its  solution,  and  its  combination  with  the  water 
also  producing  heat,  there  results  a  sudden  formation  of  steam, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  little  explosion. 

Preparation  and  Properties. — Potassium  is  prepared  by 
decomposing  potassium  carbonate  by  carbon  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

K«CO»    +     2C    =    SCO    +     K* 

PotMslam  carbonate.  O&rbon  monoxide. 

The  mixture  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  an  iron  retort  and  the 
vapors  are  passed  into  a  copper  receiver.  The  potassium  dis- 
tils and  condenses  in  globules  or  irregular  masses,  still  contain- 
ing charcoal  and  a  black  substance.  It  is  purified  by  redistilla- 
tion in  an  iron  retort,  and  is  condensed  in  a  copper  receiver 
filled  with  naphtha.  The  manufacture  of  potassium  is  a  dan- 
gerous operation.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
various  accessory  products,  among  which  is  a  black  substance 
which  sometimes  explodes  spontaneously  on  contact  with  the 
air. 

Potassium  melts  at  62.5^  (Bunsen).  It  boils  at  a  red  heat, 
and  its  vapor  is  green.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  and  at  the  same  time  decomposes  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  It  inflames  at  a  temperature  bat  slightly 
elevated  and  becomes  converted  into  oxide. 


POTABSIUH   OXIDES. — P0TAB8IVH    BTDKATK. 


POTASSIUM   OXIDES. 
Pottunmn  monoxide,  KK),  U  furmed  when  thin  piecex  of 
the  metal  ore  abaadoDed  to  the  action  of  dry  air,  or  when 
potassium  hydrate  is  heated  with  potassium. 
2K0H  +  K'  =  2K'0  +  H' 
It  IB  a  grayifih-whit«  Bubslance  which  unites  with  water  with 
extreme  violence,  funuing  potassium  hydrate. 
K'O  +  H'O  =  2K0H 
A  t«tToxide  of  potassium,  K'O*,  U  formed  when  potasaium 
18  heated  in  an  excess  of  oxygen,  but  it  is  little  known. 

POTASSIUM   HYDRATE,  OB  CAUSTIC  POTASSA. 
KOH 


This  important  compaund  b  prepared  by  boUing  1  part  of 
potassium  carbonate  with  12  parts  of  w^er,  and  gradnaily  add- 
ing milk  of  lime  to  the  boiling  liquid.  The  lime  combines 
with  the  carbonic  acid  forming  an  insoluble  carbonat«,  while 
the  potassa  remains  in  solution. 

K'CO*    +     Ca(OH)'    =    CaCO"    +     2K0H 

(WclqiR  k^JnU.      CdclDD  arliouU. 

When  the  decomposition  is  finished  the  liquid  ia  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  clear  solution  decanted  and  rapidly  evaporated. 


Fig.  a7. 

The  residue  U  melted  in  a  ailver  dish  and  pourod  out  npon  flat 
Btene  alaba  or  cast  in  cylindrical  metallic  moulds  (Fig.  97). 

Tfaia  product  ia  koown  aft  pottuk  by  lime.     It  is  impure. 
By  treating  it  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  potasaiain 
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hydrate,  it  may  be  purified  from  lime,  and  the  salts  of  potas- 
sium it  may  contain,  and  especially  the  carbonate,  which  is 
formed  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air 
during  the  evaporation.  The  clear  alcoholic  solution  is  decanted, 
and  after  the  alcohol  has  been  expelled  by  distillation,  the  resi- 
due is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  fused  in  a  silver  dish.  It  is 
known  as  potash  by  alcoIioL 

Recently-fused  potassium  hydrate  occurs  as  opaque,  white 
fragments  having  a  short  fibrous  fracture  and  a  density  of  2.1. 
It  melts  at  a  red  heat  and  volatilizes  at  whiteness ;  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  heat.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  moist- 
ure and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  deliquesces.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  produces  heat  in  dissolving.  A  hydrate,  KOH 
-f  2H*0,  is  deposited  from  its  hot  and  very  concentrated  solu- 
tion in  acute  rhombohedra. 

Potassium  hydrate  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  a  white  heat : 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  and  potassium  vapor  are 
disengaged.  Gay-Lussao  and  Thenard  founded  a  process  for 
the  preparation  of  potassium  on  this  decomposition.  Until  then 
the  metal  had  only  been  obtained  in  small  quantities  by  Davy 
by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  hydrate. 

Potassium  hydrate  is  very  caustic.  It  softens  and  destroys 
the  skin,  and  for  this  purpose  is  employed  in  surgery  as  a  caustic. 
It  manifests  the  properties  of  an  alkali  in  the  highest  degree ; 
these  are  its  solubility  in  water,  its  power  to  neutralize  the 
acids  and  decompose  a  great  number  of  metallic  solutions,  and 
itfi  corrosive  action  on  the  tissues.  This  alkalinity  may  be  shown 
by  the  energy  with  which  the  most  feeble  solutions  of  potassa 
restore  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus,  and  change  to  green 
the  tincture  of  violets. 

SULPHIDES  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Potassium  will  burn  in  vapor  of  sulphur.  It  unites  with 
the  latter  body  in  five  different  proportions,  forming  the  sul- 
phides K^S,  K»SS  K'S»,  K'S*,  and  K'S». 

Potassium  monosulphide  is  formed  when  potassium  sulphate 
is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  in  a  brasqued^ 
and  covered  crucible  with  charcoal. 

1  A  brasqued  oruoible  is  a  olajr  crucible  into  which  powdered  charcoal 
moistened  with  gum-water  has  been  strongly  pressed,  and  afterwards  cal- 
cined. The  sabstance  to  be  reduced  is  placed  in  a  oavitj  hollowed  oat  in 
the  charcoal. 
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K'SO*    +    4C    =    4C0    +    K'S 

PolMsinm  sulphate.  PoteaaiDin  monotnlphlde. 

A  reddish,  deliquescent,  and  caustic  mass  is  thus  obtained. 
When  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  potassium  carbonate  is  fused, 
carbon  dioxide  is  disengaged,  and  a  brown  mass  is  obtained  on 
cooling,  which  is  known  as  liver  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  potasnum  polymlphide  with  undecomposed  carbonate  and 
potassium  sulphate  or  hyposulphite,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  proportions  of  sulphur  which  have  been  employed. 
With  an  excess  of  sulphur,  potassium  pentasulphide  is  obtained. 
Liver  of  sulphur  dissolves  in  water  with  a  brown-yellow  color. 

Potassium  pentasulphide  and  hyposulphite  are  also  formed 
when  potassium  hydrate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  The  filtered  solution  is  brown.  When  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  finely- 
divided,  yellowish,  pulverulent  sulphur  is  deposited. 

K'S»  +  2HC1  =  2KC1  -f  ffS  +  S* 

POTASSIUM  CHLORIDE. 

KCl 

This  salt  is  found  crystallized  in  cubes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  certain  fissures  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  thin  layers  in  the  saline 
deposits  at  Stassfurth,  Prussia,  and  in  other  localities.  At 
Stassfiirth  there  is  found  a  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
magnesium,  KCl,MgCl*  -|-  6H*0.  When  this  double  salt  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  potassium 
chloride  is  deposited  on  cooling  while  the  magnesium  chloride 
remains  in  solution. 

Potassium  chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but  it  sometimes 
separates  in  octahedra  from  solutions  containing  iree  potassa. 
It  is  unaltered  by  the  air.  Its  taste  is  analogous  to  that  of 
sodium  chloride ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  latter, 
and  produces  a  greater  depression  of  temperature  in  dissolving. 
1  pajt  of  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves  in  3  parta  of  water 
at  17.5°.  100  parta  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  29.23  parts  of 
potassium  chloride  and  0.2738  additional  for  each  degree  of 
temperature. 

POTASSIUM  IODIDE. 
KI 

This  compound  is  quite  important  on  account  of  its  use  in 
medicine.   It  is  obtained  by  adding  powdered  iodine  to  solution 
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of  potassium  hydrate  until  the  latter  is  oompletelj  neutralized. 
Potassium  iodide  and  iodate  are  formed,  the  latter  heing  pre- 
cipitated. The  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
heated  to  redness,  by  which  the  iodate  is  converted  into  iodide. 
The  mass  is  redissolved  in  boiling  water  and  the  solution  con- 
centrated ;  fine  cubical  crystals  of  potassium  iodide  are  obtained 
on  cooling. 

These  crystals  are  opaque  and  anhydrous.  They  melt  at  a 
red  heat  without  decomposition ;  their  taste  is  salty  and  some- 
what bitter.  100  parts  of  water  at  18°  dissolve  143  parts  of 
potassium  iodide. 

A  solution  of  potassium  iodide  dissolves  iodine  abundantly, 
assuming  a  dark-brown  color. 

If  nitric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
iodine  is  at  once  deposited  and  red  vapors  are  disengaged  if 
the  solution  be  concentrated  (page  131). 

This  decomposition  of  potassium  iodide  takes  place  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions.  It  may  serve  for  the  detection  of  the 
smallest  trace  of  this  salt  if  a  solution  of  starch  be  previously 
added  to  the  liquid ;  in  this  case  a  blue  color  will  be  produced. 

Potauium  bromide  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
which  yields  potassium  iodide.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes  which 
are  soluble  in  about  1.5  parts  of  cold  water. 

POTASSIUM   NITRATB. 
KNO» 

This  important  salt,  long  known  as  nitre  and  saltpetre,  im- 
pregnates the  soil  and  sometimes  effloresces  upon  its  surface  in 
certain  regions  of  India,  Egypt,  Persia,  Hungary,  and  Spain. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  found  in  many  localities,  generally 
in  caverns  in  limestone  rock,  called  saltpetre  caves.  It  is 
obtained  by  lixiviating  the  earthy  matters  containing  it  and 
evaporating  the  solution. 

It  is  less  abundant  in  northern  climates.  It  is  formed 
wherever  nitrogenizcd  organic  substances  decompose  in  pres- 
ence of  potassa.  Thus,  it  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  soil 
of  cellars,  in  moist  walls,  and  in  the  debris  of  demolitions. 
In  these  cases  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  a  large  excess  of  calcium  and  magnesium  nitrates. 
Formerly  such  materials  were  lixiviated  to  obtain  the  nitrates, 
all  of  which  were  then  converted  into  potassium  nitrate.  Nitre 
is  also  manufactured  artificially  by  exposing  to  the  air  mixtures 
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of  aDunal  matters  with  wood-ashes  and  lime  which  are  fre- 
quently moistened  with  stale  urine  or  stable-drainings.  How- 
ever, a  great  part  of  the  potassium  nitrate  employed  in  the 
arts  is  now  obtained  from  the  natural  sodium  nitrate  of  Peru. 
Two  processes  are  employed. 

One  consists  in  adding  the  sodium  nitrate  to  a  concentrated 
boiling  solution  of  potassium  carbonate:  sodium  carbonate 
being  less  soluble  than  the  latter,  is  precipitated  and  continues 
to  deposit  during  the  concentration ;  it  is  removed,  and  the 
potassium  nitrate,  which  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  crystal- 
files  out  on  cooling. 

The  second  process  consists  in  decomposing  the  sodium  nitrate 
with  potassium  chloride.  The  saturated  and  boiling  mixture 
of  the  two  solutions  deposits  sodium  chloride,  which  is  sepa- 
rated, and  the  potassium  nitrate  crystallises  on  cooling. 

Properties. — This  salt  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution 
in  long,  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  Gen- 
erally these  crystals  are  grooved  or  striated.  They  belong  to  the 
right  rhombic  system.    Their  taste  is  cooling  and  slightly  bitter. 

Potassium  nitrate  melts  at  about  350° ;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  disengages  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  potassium 
nitrite,  KNO*,  which  is  in  its  turn  decomposed  at  a  red  heat, 
leaving  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  peroxide  of  potassium. 

Potassium  nitrate  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water :  100  parts  of 
water  at  0°  dissolve  only  13.32  parts  of  the  salt,  but  at  18°  they 
dissolve  29  parts ;  at  97°,  236  parts ;  and  at  100°,  246  parts. 

The  facility  with  which  potassium  nitrate  parts  with  its  oxy- 
gen, of  which  it  contains  nearly  half  its  weight,  renders  it  an 
energetic  oxidizer  of  many  bodies. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  saltpetre  be  thrown  upon 
glowing  coals,  the  salt  melts  and  decomposes,  increasing  the 
combustion  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  fuel :  it  is  said  to 
deflagrate  upon  hot  coals.  The  nitrate  becomes  converted  into 
carbonate. 

Gunpowder  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur.  As  is  well  known,  the  combustion  of  this  sul>- 
stance  is  instantaneous,  and  gives  rise  to  the  sudden  formation 
of  gaseous  products.  The  decomposition  may  be  expressed 
generally  by  stating  thsit  the  charcoal  combines  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  nitre  to  form  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide ; 
the  nitrogen  is  liberated,  and  the  sulphur  combines  with  the 
potassium  forming  potassium  sulphide.    As  the  mixture  con- 
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tains  all  of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its  own  combustion,  the 
latter  can  be  effected  in  a  limited  and  closed  space.  It  can 
readily  be  understood  that  the  explosive  energy  of  the  powder 
is  due  to  a  sudden  evolution  of  gas  occupying  many  times  the 
volume  of  the  powder,  and  of  which  the  volume  is  still  further 
augmented  by  the  high  temperature. 

POTASSIUM   SULPHATE. 
K«SO 

This  salt  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  various  industrial 
operations.  It  deposits  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  soda 
from  sea-weed  when  these  are  exposed  to  low  temperatures.  It 
may  be  made  by  saturating  with  potassium  carbonate  the  potas- 
sium acid  sulphate  which  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  nitric 
acid  by  the  decomposition  of  potassium  nitrate  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  process  which  is  now  but  little  employed. 

It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms  or  in  double,  six-sided 
pyramids  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system.  These  crys- 
tals are  hard,  anhydrous,  unaltered  by  the  air,  and  melt  at  a 
red  heat  without  decomposition.  They  are  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  100  parts  of  water 
at  0^  dissolve  8.36  parts,  and  0.1741  part  for  each  additional 
degree  of  heat. 

POTASSIUM  ACID  SULPHATE. 

This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  13  parts  of  the  neutral 
sulphate  with  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
saline  mass  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  when 
properly  concentrated  deposits  rhombic  octahedra  or  tabular 
crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system. 

Potassium  acid  sulphate  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  neutral  salt ;  its  solution  is  acid.  When  strongly  heated, 
it  first  gives  up  water  and  then  sulphuric  oxide,  leaving  a  resi- 
due of  neutral  sulphate. 

POTASSIUM   CHLORATE. 
KC10» 
This  salt  is  formed,  together  with  potassium  chloride,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  or  carbonate : 

6Ca  +  6K0H  =  KC10»  -f  6KC1  +  3H*0 
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It  is  less  solable  than  the  chloride,  and  is  oonsequently  de- 
posited in  great  part  as  the  solution  becomes  saturated  with 
chlorine.     It  is  purified  by  several  rccrystallizations. 

In  the  arts,  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  a 
mixture  of  lime,  potassium  chloride,  and  water,  heated  in  closed 
vesseb.  Chlorate  and  chloride  of  calcium  are  formed,  and  in 
presence  of  the  potassium  chloride,  a  double  decomposition  takes 
place,  potassium  chlorate  and  calcium  chloride,  which  is  very 
soluble,  being  formed.  The  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  and  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

KCl    +    3CaO    +    3CP    =    KC10»    +     3CaCl' 

Oilcium  oxide.  Galdnm  chloride. 

Potassium  chlorate  crystallizes  in  colorless,  rhomboidal  tables. 
When  very  thin  they  present  an  iridescent  reflection.  It  melts 
at  400°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  decomposed  into  oxygen 
and  chloride  and  perchlorate  of  potassium,  the  latter  of  which 
is  also  decomposed  when  the  temperature  is  raised  still  further. 

2KC10»  =  KCl  +  KCIO*  +  0* 
KCIO*  =  KCl  4-  0* 

Potassium  chlorate  deflagrates  when  thrown  upon  hot  coals ; 
when  mixed  with  sulphur,  it  explodes  by  friction  or  percussion ; 
the  detonation  becomes  dangerous  if  the  sulphur  be  replaced 
by  phosphorus. 

It  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water.  100  parts  of  water  at 
0°  dissolve  3.3  parts,  and  at  24°,  8.44. parts.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

POTASSIUM  PERCHLORATE. 

KCIO* 

This  salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  either  heat  or  sulphuric 
acid  upon  potassium  chlorate  (page  124).  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  65  parts  at  15°  for  its  solution,  it 
crystallizes  in  anhydrous  and  transparent  right  rhombic  prisms. 
Above  400°  it  decomposes  into  potassium  chloride  and  oxygen. 

POTASSIUM  CARBONATES. 

Potaisium  Neutral  Carbonate,  K'CO^. — This  carbonate 
is  found  in  commerce  under  the  simple  name  potash,  and  is 
known  according  to  its  source  as  Russian  or  American  potash^ 
K  23 
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It  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  wood  ashes ;  that  is,  exhausting 
them  with  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  cal- 
cining the  residue  in  the  air.  The  potash  thus  obtained  is 
impure  carbonat-e  mixed  with  other  salts  of  potassium,  princi- 
pally the  chloride  and  sulphate,  and  small  quantities  of  silicate. 
It  contains  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbonate. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  now  manufactured  from  the  native 
chloride,  Stassfurth  salt,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  will 
be  described  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate  from 
common  salt. 

Pure  potassium  carbonate  may  be  prepared  by  calcining  potas- 
sium acid  tartrate,  or  cream  of  tartar,  at  a  red  heat.  A  black 
mass  is  thus  obtained  from  which  water  dissolves  pure  potas- 
sium carbonate,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Neutral  potassium  carbonate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  1  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
dissolves  in  1.05  parts  of  water  at  3^,  and  in  0.49  parts  at  70^ 
(Osann).  The  solution  has  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  A 
very  concentrated  hot  solution  deposits  rhombic  octahedra 
containing  K'CO*  +  2H*0  on  cooling. 

Potassium  Acid  Carbonate,  KHCC. — When  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium neutral  carbonate,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  crystals  of 
potassium  acid  carbonate,  ordinarily  known  as  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  are  formed. 

It  represents  carbonic  acid  in  which  a  single  atom  of  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  potassium. 

COS  +  H<0    :»  H<C0'  carbonio  acid  (hypothetical). 
CQS  +  KHO  »  j^  [  C(fi  potassium  acid  carbonate. 
CO'  +  K*0    ==  K«C0»  potassium  carbonate. 

Potassium  acid  carbonate  readily  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral 
carbonate,  and  its  solution  disengages  carbonic  acid  gas  on 
boiling.     Its  reaction  is  alkaline. 

Characters  of  Potassinm  Salts. — The  salts  of  potassium 
communicate  a  violet  tint  to  flame.  Their  solutions  are  not 
precipitated  either  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammonium  sulphide, 
or  sodium  carbonate. 

Perchloric  acid  occasions  a  whito  precipitate  of  potassium 
perchlorate. 


I^atinum  tetrachloride  produces  a  tcHow,  crystalline  predpi- 
bit«  of  platinum  and  potassium  double  chloride,  2KCI-PtCl*. 

Hydrofluosilieic  acid  forms  a  white,  gelatinous  precipitate 
consisting  of  potassium  fluosilicate. 


SODIUM. 


Sodium  was  disooTered  by  Sir  Humphrj  Davy  in  1807.  It 
is  made  by  decomposing  sodium  carbonate  with  cbarcoal,  a 
certain  proportion  of  chalk  being  added  to  render  the  mixture 
infuuble.     The  operation  is  conducted  in  hu^  cast-iron  cylin- 
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deiB  covered  with  a  rcfVaclory  luting  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  high  temperature  required  to  effect  the  decomposition. 
The  vapor  passes  into  a  flattened  receiver  in  which  the  sodium 
condenses,  and  from  which  it  runs  into  appropriate  vessels 
(Fig.  98). 
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This  metal  is  soft  at  the  ordinary  temperatoie.  It  has  a 
silvery  lustre,  melts  at  90.6^,  and  distils  at  a  red  heat.  It  is 
not  as  avid  of  oxygen  as  potassium ;  it  can  be  melted  in  the 
air  without  taking  fire.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  melts 
and  runs  around  on  the  surface,  producing  a  hissing  noise. 
The  water  is  decomposed  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  and 
the  formation  of  sodium  hydrate.  The  reaction  is  analogous 
to  that  of  potassium  upon  water,  but  is  less  energetic;  fre- 
quently, however,  it  terminates  by  an  explosion. 

If  sodium  be  thrown  upon  hot  water,  or  water  which  has 
been  thickened  with  gum  or  starch,  so  that  the  consistence 
of  the  liquid  may  prevent  the  globule  from  moving  rapidly, 
the  latter  becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  ignite  the  hydrogen 
evolved,  which  then  bums  with  a  yellow  flame. 


The  compounds  of  sodium  are  widely  difliised  in  nature,  and 
generally  present  great  analogies  with  the  corresponding  potas- 
sium compounds. 

OXIDES  AND  HYDRATE  OF  SODIUM. 

Two  oxides  of  sodium  are  known,  a  monoxide,  NaH),  and  a 
dioxide,  Na*0*. 

Sodium  hydratCy  NaOH,  is  fluently  employed  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  in  the  arts  under  the  name  catutic  soda.  It  is 
prepared  by  decomposing  a  rather  dilute,  boiling  solution  of  so- 
dium carbonate  by  milk  of  lime,  in  the  mannei^  described  for 
the  preparation  of  potassium  hydrate  (page  283).  It  occurs 
as  a  white  solid,  which  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  finally  becomes  transformed  into  a  dry  mass 
of  carbonate.  Sodium  hydrate  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
very  caustia     It  is  known  in  commerce  as  concentrated  lye. 

SODIUM  SULPHIDE  AND  SULPHYDRATE. 

Sodinm  sulphide^  Na*S,  is  prepared  by  the  following  pro- 
cess: A  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts ;  one  part  is  then  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  sodium  sulphydrate  being  formed. 

NaOH     +  H'S  =       NaSH       +  HH) 

Sodlnm  bydrmte.  Sodiam  milpliydntc. 
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To  tluB  solphjdrate  the  other  portion  of  sodium  hydrate  is 
added,  and  the  solution  is  concentrated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air.     Hydrated  crystals  of  sodium  sulphide  are  deposited. 

NaSH  +  NaOH  =  H«0  +  Na»S 

These  crystals  are  rectangular  prisms  terminated  hy  four- 
faced  points.  When  pure,  they  are  colorless;  they  are  yery 
soluble  in  water. 

SODIUM  CHLORIDE. 

NaCl 

This  body  is  common  salt,  or  sea-salt.  It  is  widely  diffused 
in  nature.  It  is  found  in  the  solid  state,  as  rock-«alt,  in  large 
deposits  in  many  countries. 

Sea-water  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  this  salt  also  exists  in  a  number  of  mineral  waters,  of 
which  it  forms  the  most  abundant  constituent. 

In  France,  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  delivered  to  com- 
merce is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  the  salt- 
marshes  near  the  ocean,  and  the  salt-basins  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  are  extensive  basins  into  which  the  water  is 
led  from  the  sea,  and  where  it  forms  a  shallow  layer,  which  is 
continually  swept  by  the  summer  winds.  It  thus  becomes  con- 
centrated, and  the  concentration  is  favored  by  the  water  being 
continually  kept  in  motion  from  one  basin  to  another,  until  it 
arrives  in  the  areas  where  the  salt  is  deposited.  The  mother- 
liquors,  irom  which  the  sodium  chloride  is  separated,  and  which 
are  still  saturated  with  that  salt,  contain,  in  addition,  magne- 
sium sulphate  and  salts  of  potassium.  By  cooling  them  to  a 
low  temperature  sodium  sulphate  is  obtained,  being  formed  by 
a  double  decomposition  between  the  sodium  chloride  and  the 
magnesium  sulphate.  The  new  mother-liquor  then  deposits, 
first,  potassium  and  magnesium  double  sulphate,  and  after- 
wards, magnesium  and  potassium  double  chloride  (Balard).  It 
was  in  the  latter  of  these  liquors  that  Balard  discovered  bro- 
mine in  1826. 

Sodium  chloride  is  also  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
waters  of  salt  springs.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  large 
sheet-iron  boilers ;  the  salt  crystallizes  from  the  hot  liquid,  and 
a  double  sulphate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  which  is  but  slightly 
soluble,  deposits  in  the  basins  in  the  course  of  time. 

25* 
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Sodium  chloride  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
cubes.     The  crystals  are  generally  small,  and  a  great  number 

of  them  frequently  become  a^lomer- 
ated  in  symmetrical  hopper-like  masses 
(Fig.  99).  These  crystals  are  anhy- 
drous, but  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
interposed  water ;  when  heated  they 
decrepitate,  because  this  water  is  vola- 
Fio.  99.  tilized  and  suddenly  separates  the  crys- 

tals. Rock-salt  is  sometimes  found  in 
transparent  cubes,  sometimes  in  octahedra  and  intermediate 
forms.  Sodium  chloride  fuses  at  a  red  heat  and  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solubility  does  not  increase  with 
the  temperature.     According  to  Gay-Lussac, 

1  part  of  oommoD  salt  diseolves  in  2.78  parts  of  water  at    14° 
«  «  it  2.7         "  **  60^ 

"  "  "  2A%      "  "  109.7° 

The  saturated  solution  boils  at  109.7°  ;  its  density  at  8°  is 
1.205.     Sodium  chloride  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 


SODIUM  SULPHATE. 
Ka«SO* 

This  salt  is  obtained  in  the  arts  by  decomposing  common  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid  (page  117). 

This  operation,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sodium  carbonate,  is  conducted  in  a  reverbcratoiy 
&mace,  connected  with  a  suitable  apparatus  for  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  disengaged.  Sodium 
acid  sulphate  is  first  formed,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  this 
reacts  upon  another  molecule  of  sodium  chloride. 

^JSO*     +     NaCl    =    Na«SO*     +     HCl 

Sodium  acid  sulphate.  Sodium  sulpliate. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  now  extensively  produced  by  subjecting 
the  mother-li(}uors  from  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea-water 
to  intense  cold. 

It  crystallizes  from  water  in  four-sided,  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  containing  10  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization; 
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these  crystals  effloresoe  in  the  air.  They  possess  a  hitter,  salty, 
and  disagreeable  taste.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  temperature  of  their  maximum  solubility  is  33°.  Accord- 
ing to  Gay-Lussac, 

100  parts  of  water  at   0<>  distoWe    12  parta  of  aodittm  sulphate. 

tt  u  |go    tt  43     it  a 

u  M      26®   "    100     **       " 

<i       »<      330   a        332.S    M       « 
M       «      50©   u        263     "       " 

When  the  solution  saturated  at  33°  is  heated,  it  deposits  an- 
hydrous sodium  sulphate  in  orthorhombic  octahedra,  analogous 
to  the  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  found  in  nature  (thenardite). 

Sodium  Add  Sidphate,  ^  |  SO'.— This  salt  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  in  water  the  requisite  proportions  of  so- 
dium neutral  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid.  On  cooling  the 
saturated  solution,  oblique  rhombic  prisms  are  obtained,  which, 
according  to  Mitscherlich,  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  These  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
have  an  acid  taste.  Alcohol  decomposes  them  into  sulphuric 
acid,  which  dissolves,  and  neutral  sulphate,  which  precipitates. 
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Na«CO» 

This  important  salt,  known  also  as  soda  and  sal-goda,  is 
manufactured  on  an  immense  scale  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  for  washing,  and  many  other 
purposes.  It  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  fuci, 
algse,  and  other  sea-plamts  which  furnished  Alicant  soda.  It 
is  now  most  generally  prepared  from  sodium  chloride,  and  the 
process,  which  is  due  to  Le  Blanc,  consists  of  three  distinct 
operations:  Ist,  the  transformation  of  the  sodium  chloride 
into  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid;  2d,  the  conversion  of  the  sul- 
phate into  carbonate  by  calcination  with  a  mixture  of  chalk 
and  coal;  3d,  lixiviation  of  the  calcined  mass  and  evaporation 
of  the  solution.  Only  the  latter  two  operations  need  be  de- 
scribed here:  they  are  conducted  in  reverbcratory  furnaces, 
of  which  the  doubly-arched  roofs  are  licked  by  the  flame  of 
the  combustible  (Fig.  100). 
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A  mixtnre  of  1000  parts  of  sodium  sulphate,  1040  parts  of 
chalL,  and  580  parts  of  coal,  is  fiiet  intn>duced  into  compart- 
ment  B  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  dried.  It  is  then  transferrod 
to  cumpartment  A,  where  the  temperature  is  venr  elevated, 
and  where  the  Bodiuoi  sulphate  is  reduced  to  sulphide  by  the 
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coal.     The  sodium  sulphide  and  chalk  react  upon  each  other, 
forming  sodium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphide  (Kolb). 

The  results  of  the  reaction  may  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing equation ; 

Na'SO'  +  CaCO*  +  C*  =  Na'CO"  +  CaS  +  4C0. 

There  are,  however,  certain  secondary  reactions  which  take 
place  at  the  same  time ;  thus,  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium 
oxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  cool  upon  the  carbonate. 

Na'CO"  +  C  =  2C0  +  Na'O 

When  the  incandescent  mass  has  become  pasty,  it  is  removed 
from  the  furnace,  reduced  to  powder,  and  thoroughly  lixiviated. 
The  wiUer  dissolves  the  sodium  carbonate,  and  leaves  the  in- 
soluble calcium  sulphide,  which  remains  mixed  with  the  lime 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  chalk  employed 
f  Gossage,  Schcurer-K^uer).  The  solutions  are  concentrated 
in  the  boiler  D,  heated  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  soda  fur- 
nace. Finally,  they  are  drawn  off  into  the  compartment  C, 
where  they  are  evaporated  lo  dryness.  The  sal-soda  of  com- 
merce b  thus  obtained.  Whco  the  properly-concentrated  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  cool,  the  cryHtalliied  soda  of  commerce  is 
deposited. 

Another  process,  proposed  by  Schltcsing  and  Rolland,  is  also 
used  for  the  fabrication  of  sodium  carbonate. 
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It  depends  upon  the  double  dcoomposition  which  takes  place 
between  ammonium  acid  carbonate  and  sodium  chloride  in 
concentrated  aqueous  solution. 

NaCl  +  (NH*)HCO'  =  NH*a  +  NaHCO* 

The  sodium  acid  carbonate,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble,  is 
precipitated ;  it  is  collected  and  converted  into  the  neutral  car- 
bonate by  the  action  of  heat. 

2NaHC0'  =  Na*CO»  +  C0»  +  HK) 

It  thus  loses  half  of  its  carbonic  acid,  which  is  utilized  for 
the  preparation  of  a  new  quantity  of  ammonium  acid  carbonate. 
The  other  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  necessary  for  this  oper- 
ation is  produced  by  the  calcination  of  lime-stone  (calcium  car- 
bonate), which  at  the  same  time  yields  the  lime  necessary  for 
the  liberation  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  mother-liquor 
in  the  form  of  ammonium  chloride. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  is  also  manufac- 
tured from  cryolite,  which  is  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
aluminium,  and  of  which  large  deposits  exist  in  Greenland. 
The  mineral  is  calcined  with  lime,  calcium  fluoride  and  alumi- 
nate  of  soda  being  formed. 

Al'Fl*,6NaFl    -f     6CaO    =    6CaFl«    -f     AP0«,3Na*0 

Cryolite.  Oddum  llaoride.        Alumlnate  uf  Kkla. 

The  latter  compound  is  dissolved  out  by  water  and  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid  gas,  aluminium  oxide  being  precipitated 
and  sodium  carbonate  remaining  in  solution. 

Sodium  carbonate  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
containing  10  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  When 
heated,  they  fuse  in  this  water  of  crystallization,  which  they 
then  abandon ;  they  also  lose  it  by  efflorescence  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Sodium  carbonate  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.     According  to  Poggiale, 

100  parts  of  water  at  0^  disaolre  7.08  parti  of  aodinm  carbooata. 
u              «     10®        "      16.00  "  " 

u  u     20®        "      26.93  *  •* 

«  «     25®        "      80.83  **  ** 

t(  u     so©        u      35,90  "  ** 

*'  •*   104.6®     **      48.5  "  " 

The  saturated  solution  boils  at  104.6^.  Sodium  carbonate 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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Sodium  Acid  Carbonatey  NaHCO*. — When  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  over 
crystals  of  that  salt,  the  gas  is  absorbed  and  sodium  acid  car- 
bonate, commonly  called  bicarbonate  of  soda,  is  formed.  This 
salt  crystallizes  in  oblique,  four-sided  prisms,  shortened  into  the 
form  of  tables.  Its  taste  is  salty  and  slightly  alkaline.  It  is 
less  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  carbonate.  It  restores 
the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus ;  its  solution  does  not  pre- 
cipitate that  of  magnesium  sulphate.  When  boiled,  it  loses 
carbonic  acid,  neutral  carbonate  being  formed. 

PHOSPHATES   OF  SODIUM. 

There  are  three  phosphates  of  sodium  derived  from  ordinary 
or  otho-phosphoric  acid. 

H)  Na)  Na)  Na) 

H  V  PC*       H  t  PO*  +  2U«0    Na  \  PO*  +  12U«0      Na  t  PO*  +  12H«0 

hJ  hJ  hJ  Naj 

Photphoric    Monotodlum         DiBodiam  phoiphattt.  Triaodium  pbMphato. 

acid.  phosphate. 

Monosodium  phosphate  is  acid,  the  disodium  is  neutral,  and 
the  trisodium  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Disodium  phosphate,  or, 
as  it  is  frequently  called,  common  or  neutral  phosphate  of  soda, 
is  the  most  important.  It  b  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  cal- 
cium acid  phosphate,  obtained  by  digesting  bone-dust  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  filtering,  with  sodium  carbonate.  Tricalcium 
phosphate  is  precipitated,  and  disodium  phosphate  remains  in 
solution.  By  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquid,  the  salt  may 
be  obtained  in  voluminous,  transparent,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
containing  12  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 

SODIUM  BORATE,  OR  BORAX. 

Na«BoK)T 

This  salt  corresponds  to  a  boric  acid  containing  2BoHy  -j- 
H^O  =  H*Bo^O'.  It  results  from  the  action  of  one  molecule 
of  sodium  oxide  upon  two  molecules  of  boric  oxide. 

2(Bo»0»)  +  Na'O  =  Na*Bo*0' 

It  crystallizes  with  either  10  or  5  molecules  of  water. 
Borax  was  formerly  obtained  from  Asia,  where  it  exists  in 
solution  in  the  waters  of  certain  lakes.     By  the  evaporation 
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of  these  waters -a  product  known  as  ttnkcU  was  obtained;  this 
is  natural  borax;  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
Borax  is  found  in  abundance  in  certain  lakes  in  California. 
A  great  part  of  the  borax  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  satu- 
rating the  boric  acid  of  Tuscany  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
causing  the  solution  to  crystallize  below  5G°.  If  the  boiling 
solution  be  very  ooncentnited,  it  deposits  between  79  and  56"^ 
crystals  which  are  octahedral  and  contain  only  5  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization.  The  two  varieties  of  borax,  the 
prismatic  and  the  octahedral,  differ  then  in  their  proportions 
of  water  of  crystallization. 

When  borax  is  heated,  it  melts  in  its  own  water,  swells  up 
and  becomes  dry,  and  then  undergoes  igneous  fusion.  Melted 
borax  dissolves  a  great  number  of  oxides  and  forms  with  them 
variously-colored  glasses  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  12  parts 
of  cold  and  2  parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  has  a  faint 
alkaline  reaction. 

Characten  of  Sodium  Salts. — Sodium  salts  are  not  pre- 
cipitated from  their  solutions  by  either  hydrogen  sulphide, 
ammonium  sulphide,  sodium  carbonate,  or  platinic  chloride. 
Hydrofluosilicic  acid  forms  with  them  a  white  precipitate.  A 
solution  of  potassium  antimonate  produces  a  white  precipitate 
of  sodium  antimonate  (Fremy). 

Sodium  salts  impart  a  yellow  color  to  flames. 

A  small  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  ignited  in  a  saucer  and 
will  bum  with  an  almost  colorless  flame,  but  the  introduction 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate,  chloride,  or  any  other 
sodium  compound,  at  once  colors  the  flame  bright  yellow. 

This  character  is  very  sensitive,  and  the  smallest  trace  of 
sodium  may  thus  be  recognized  by  introducing  a  platinum  wire, 
dipped  into  the  substance  to  be  tested,  into  the  colorless  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe  or  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 


LITHIUM. 

Li  =  7 

In  1817,  Arfvedson,  a  Swedish  chemist,  discovered  a  new 
alkali,  lithia,  which  is  the  hydrate  of  lithium,  LiOH,  analogous 
to  potassium  hydrate,  KOH.  To  this  hydrate  corresponds  an 
oxide,  Li'O,  and  a  chloride,  LiCl.  Bunsen  was  the  first  to  ob- 
tain the  metal  lithium,  which  he  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the 
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iiifled  chloride.  It  is  a  Bilvery-whitc  metal,  but  its  surface  rap- 
idly tarnishes  in  the  air.  It  is  the  lightest  of  the  solid  ele- 
ments, its  density  being  between  0.578  and  0.589.  It  melts  at 
180^.  It  is  less  oxidizable  than  either  sodium  or  potassium. 
When  heated  above  its  point  of  fusion  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen, 
it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  It  decomposes  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  without  melting  like  sodium. 

The  salts  of  lithium  are  soluble  in  water,  but  the  carbonate 
and  phosphate  only  slightly  so.  There  exists  also  a  double 
phosphate  of  sodium  and  lithium,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble. 
The  salts  of  lithium  communicate  a  red  color  to  the  flame  of 
alcohol  or  of  the  Bunsen  burner. 

The  compounds  of  lithium  are  generally,  prepared  from  the 
native  silicate  known  as  lepidolUe. 


CESIUM  AND  RUBIDIUM. 

SPECTRUM   ANALYSIS. 

Caesium  and  rubidium  arc  two  alkaline  metals  discovered 
by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  in  1860-61,  by  the  aid  of  a  new 
method  of  analysb.  This  method  consists  in  the  examination 
of  spectra ;  hence  the  name  spectrum  analysis. 

The  solar  spectrum  formed  upon  a  screen  which  intercepts  a 
beam  of  solar  light  refracted  by  passage  through  a  prism,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  colored  bands.  The  different  simple  rays 
of  which  white  light  is  composed  are  unequally  refracted  by 
the  prism,  and  separate  from  each  other  on  their  emergence. 
The  violet  rays,  which  are  farthest  turned  from  their  primitive 
direction,  form  the  most  deviated  extremity  of  the  spectrum. 
The  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refracted,  form  the  least  de- 
viated extremity.  The  visible  spectrum  of  solar  light  presents 
not  only  a  succession  of  variously-colored  bands ;  when  it  is 
closely  examined  by  the  aid  of  magnifying  instruments,  it  is 
found  that  the  succession  is  not  continuous,  but  that  the  lumi- 
nous bands  arc  traversed  by  dark  lines.  These  lines,  which 
were  discovered  by  Wollaston  and  studied  by  Fraunhofer,  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the 
spectrum,  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  but  each  one  of  them 
occupies  a  definite  position,  and  for  the  principal  lines  that 
position  has  been  determined  by  exact  measurements.    Fraun- 
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hofer  designated  them  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  G,  H. 
The  I)  line  is  the  most  distinct  of  all :  its  place  is  in  the  yel- 
low. Other  lights,  the  stars,  for  example,  give  similar  discon- 
tinuous spectra.  On  the  contrary,  an  incandescent  platinum 
wire,  or  any  other  luminous  source  which  contains  no  volatile 
matter,  gives  a  continuous  spectrum. 

Very  interesting  facts  arc  observed  when  the  sources  of  light 
are  flames  into  which  the  vapors  of  volatile  substances,  par- 
ticularly the  metallic  salts,  are  introduced.  The  spectra  of  such 
flames  are  formed  exclusively  of  brilliant  lines  (see  plate). 

If  a  platinum  wire  which  has  been  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  be  introduced  into  the  colorless  flame  of 
a  Bunsen  burner,  the  flame  will  assume  a  yellow  color,  and  will 
give  a  visible  spectrum,  but  one  which  is  very  incomplete, 
since  it  consists  of  a  single  yellow  line.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  line  exactly  coincides  with  the  dark  line  D,  existing  in 
the  yellow  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  line  characterises 
sodium  in  all  of  its  compounds :  it  is  the  spectrum  of  sodium. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  flame  into  which  a  compound  of  potas- 
sium, lithium,  barium,  calcium,  or  other  volatile  metal  is  intro- 
duced, will  give  for  each  metal  a  particular  spectrum  formed  of 
variously-colored  lines.  Each  is  perfectly  characterized  by  the 
number,  color,  and  position  of  the  lines.  Barium  give^  the  most 
numerous  and  the  widest  lines ;  other  metals  give  more  compli- 
cated spectra.     That  of  iron  is  composed  of  70  brilliant  lines. 

Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  who  dbcovercd  these  facts,  made  a 
happy  application  of  them  to  analysis.  To  detect  the  presence 
of  a  metal  in  a  compound  or  even  in  a  mixture,  a  small  portion 
of  the  substance  is  introduced  into  a  colorless  gas  flame,  and 
the  spectrum  then  given  by  the  flame  is  observed  by  the  aid  of 
an  instrument  called  a  spectroscope. 

The  method  is  so  sensitive  that  xTnri.Tnnr  ^^  ^  milligramme 
of  sodium  chloride  will  render  the  yellow  sodium  line  distinctly 
visible.  The  discovery  of  two  new  metals,  ciesium  and  rubi- 
dium, crowned  the  brilliant  researches  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen. 

Since  then,  three  other  new  metals  have  been  discovered  by 
the  aid  of  spectrum  analyse :  thallium,  which  gives  a  green 
line,  indium,  which  gives  an  indigo-blue  line,  and  gallium, 
which  gives  two  violet  lines  very  close  together.  Thallium  was 
discovered  by  Crookes  and  Lamy,  indium  by  Reich  and  Kichter, 
and  gallium,  the  discovery  of  which  was  most  remarkable  of 
all,  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran. 

26 
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THALLIUM. 

The  beautiful  green  line  given  by  this  metal  was  first  ob- 
served by  William  Crookes,  who  regarded  it  as  characteristic 
of  a  new  element.  The  honor  of  having  isolated  the  latter 
and  establishing  its  true  character  belongs  to  Lamy. 

Thallium  is  a  heavy  metal  which  resembles  lead  in  certain 
of  its  properties.  It  melts  at  200°;  its  density  is  11.9.  It 
forms  an  oxide,  TPO;  a  crystallizable  hydrate,  TIOH,  which 
is  soluble  in  water  and  also  caustic ;  a  monochloride,  TlCl,  and 
a  moniodide,  Til.  These  compounds  relate  it  to  the  alkaline 
metals,  but  others,  which  include  an  oxide,  TPCF,  and  a  trichlo- 
ride, TICP,  separate  it  from  that  class.  Its  principal  com- 
pounds have  been  studied  by  Lamy  and  Willm. 


BARIUM 

Ba  =  137 


Bunsen  obtained  barium  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  barium 
chloride;  this  metal  is  very  avid  of  oxygen,  and  tarnishes 
rapidly.     It  decomposes  cold  water. 

Barium  Oxide,  or  Baryta,  BaO. — ^Barium  oxide  is  obtained 
by  calcining  barium  nitrate.  Its  nature  was  first  recognized 
in  1808,  by  Davy,  who  decomposed  it  by  the  voltaic  current. 
It  is  a  gray,  porous  substance,  which  unites  energetically  with 
water,  producing  a  hissing  noise  and  a  great  disengagement  of 
steam,  due  to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  The  product  of 
the  reaction  is  a  white  hydrate,  ordinarily  known  as  caustic 
baryta. 

BaO     +     H'O    =    Ba(OH)« 

Barium  oxide.  Barium  hjdrate. 

Barium  hydrate  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
on  cooling  is  in  great  part  deposited  in  large  tabular  crystals, 
containing  8  molecules  of  water.  The  solution  of  barium  hy- 
drate in  water  is  called  baryta  water. 

Barium  Dioxide,  BaO^ — When  dry  oxygen  is  passed  over 
barium  oxide  heated  to  dull  redness,  the  gas  is  absorbed  and  a 
dioxide,  BaO*,  b  formed.  It  is  a  gray,  porous  mass,  some- 
times greenish.  It  loses  one  atom  of  oxygen  at  a  bright-red 
heat.     When  brought  in  contact  with  water,  it  combines  with 
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the  latter  quietly  and  without  disengagement  of  heat,  forming 
a  pulverulent  hydrate. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  barium  dioxide  disen- 
gages oxygen  mixed  with  ozone.  When  its  hydrate  is  intro- 
duced into  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  dioxide  is  formed. 

Barium  Sulphide,  BaS. — This  is  obtained  by  reducing 
barium  sulphate  with  charcoal. 

BaSO*      +     C*    =      BaS      +    4C0 

Bariam  aulphato.  Barlnm  snlphldtt. 

The  sulphate  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour  or  rosin.  The  mixture  is  then  made 
into  a  paste  with  linseed  oil,  and  shaped  into  little  balls.  These 
are  calcined  at  a  bright-red  heat  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  a 
porous,  gray  mass  is  thus  obtained  which,  when  treated  with 
boiling  water,  yields  a  solution  which  deposits  hexagonal  tables 
after  filtration  and  cooling.  These  crystals  do  not  present  a 
very  constant  composition :  it  is  a  mixture  of  sulphide,  sulphy- 
drate,  and  hydrate  of  barium.  Their  solution  has  a  light-yel- 
low color. 

BARIUM   SALTS. 

Bariom  Cfhloride,  BaO*  +  2IP0.— This  salt  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  barium  sulphide  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  disengaged ;  the  solution  is  boiled, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  to  crystallization.  Barium  chloride 
separates  in  quadrangular  tables  belonging  to  the  type  of  the 
right  rhombic  prism.  These  crystals  are  inalterable  in  the  air. 
100  parts  of  water  at  18^  dissolve  43.5  parts  of  barium  chlo- 
ride, and  78  parts  at  105.5°,  the  temperature  of  ebullition  of 
the  saturated  solution  (Gay-Lussac).  Absolute  alcohol  dis- 
solves ^^  of  its  weight  of  barium  chloride. 

Barium  Hitrate,  Ba(NCF)'. — Barium  nitrate  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  barium  sulphide  or  carbonate  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

It  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedra,  or  in  cubo-octahedra. 
The  crystals  are  transparent  and  unaltered  in  the  air.  One 
part  of  this  salt  requires  for  its  solution  20  parts  of  water  at 
0.12°;  5  parts  of  water  at  15°;  2.8  parts  at  106°,  the  tem- 
perature of  ebullition  (Gray-Lussac).  When  heated  to  redness, 
barium  nitrate  gives  off  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  red  vapors, 
leaving  a  residue  of  oxide,  BaO. 
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Barium  Sulphate,  BaSO. — ^This  salt  is  found  abundantly 
in  nature  as  heavy  spar,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  right  rhom- 
bic crystals.  It  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  with 
the  exception  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  finely-divided,  amorphous  powder  when  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution,  even  very  di- 
lute, of  a  salt  of  barium. 

Barimn  Carbonate,  BaCO'. — Barium  carbonate  constitutes 
an  amorphous,  white  powder,  which  is  obtained  by  double  de- 
composition on  adding  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solu- 
tion of  barium  sulphide.  Natural  barium  carbonate  is  an 
abundant  mineral,  and  is  found  crystallized  in  right  rhombic 
prisms ;  it  is  called  wUherite, 

Characters  of  Barium  Salts. — Barium  salts  are  precipi- 
tated neither  by  hydrogen  sulphide  nor  by  ammonium  sulphide. 
Sodium  carbonate  produces  in  them  a  white  precipitate.  Even 
when  very  dilute,  the  barium  salts  produce  a  white  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  either  cold  or  boiling 
nitric  acid. 

STRONTIUM 

Sr=i87.5 

The  compounds  of  this  metal  present  great  analogies  to  those 
of  barium. 

Strontium  was  discovered  by  Davy  in  1808,  but  the  metal 
was  isolated  by  Bunsen  and  Matthiessen  by  the  aid  of  a  process 
similar  to  that  which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  barium. 
Matth lessen  describes  it  as  a  yellow  metal,  having  a  density  of 
2.50-2.58,  harder  than  lead,  and  decomposing  cold  water. 

Strontium  forms  two  oxides,  a  monoxuU,  SrO,  and  a  dioxide^ 
SrO». 

Strotiimm  chloride^  SrCl',  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  needles 
which  contain  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  the 
alcoholic  solution  bums  with  a  red  flame. 

Strontium  mtratey  Sr(NO')',  which  is  prepared  like  barium 
nitrate,  is  deposited  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  anhydrous 
octahedra,  and  crystallizes  at  low  temperatures  in  oblique  rhom- 
bic ubles  containing  5  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization 
(Laurent). 

The  carbonate  of  atrotUium,  SrCO*  (strontianite),  and  the 
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tufyhaie,  SrSO*  (celestine),  are  found  native.  These  two  salts 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  deposited  as  white  precipitates 
on  adding  a  soluble  carbonate  or  sulphate  to  the  solution  of  a 
strontium  salt.  Strontium  sulphate  is  less  insoluble,  however, 
than  barium  sulphate. 


CALCIUM. 

Ca  =z  40 

Lime,  which  is  universally  known,  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal 
called  calcium.  According  to  Li^Bodard  and  Jobin,  calcium 
may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  calcium  iodide  with  sodium 
in  an  iron  crucible.  Matthiessen  obtained  it  by  decomposing 
fused  calcium  chloride  by  the  voltaic  current. 

Calcium  has  a  yellow  color  when  freshly  filed,  but  it  tarnishes 
rapidly  in  moist  air  and  becomes  covered  with  a  grayish  layer 
of  hydrate.  When  heated  upon  platinum-foil,  it  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  dazzling  flame.  It  decomposes  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

OXIDE  AND  HYDRATE  OF  CALCIUM. 

Limej  or  calcium  oxide,  CaO.  is  obtained  by  calcining  the 
carbonate  in  peculiar  furnaces,  which  are  called  lime-kilns.  It 
occurs  as  large,  compact,  and  hard  grayish  masses,  which  con- 
stitute gmck4ime. 

It  is  infusible,  even  at  the  highest  temperatures.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  aug- 
ments in  volume,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  white  powder, 
a  mixture  of  calcium  hydrate  and  carbonate.  When  lime  is 
sprinkled  with  water,  it  absorbs  the  liquid  without  giving  rise 
to  any  particular  phenomenon ;  but  in  a  little  while,  the  pieces 
saturated  with  water  become  hot,  give  off  steam,  and  then  they 
split  and  increase  in  volume.  If  enough  water  be  used,  the 
quick-lime  will  be  converted  into  a  white  powder,  which  is 
called  slaked  lime;  it  is  calcium  hydrate. 

CaO  +  H»0  =  CaO»H«  =  Ca(OH)« 

When  slaked  lime  is  suspended  in  water,  a  white^  creamy 
liquid  is  obtained  that  is  called  mtlk  of  lime.  If  this  be  fil- 
tered or  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear,  limpid  liquid  resulting  will 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  for  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
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calcium  hydrate  in  solution :  it  is  Ume-toater,  Calcium  hydrate 
is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

Employment  of  Lime  in  Constructions. — Lime  is  largely 
employed  for  building  purposes  in  both  ordinary  and  submarine 
constructions.  The  limestone  which  is  used  for  the  preparation 
of  lime  is  rarely  pure,  and  consequently  the  product  of  its  cal- 
cination presents  different  qualities,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  foreign  matters  which  remain  in  the  lime,  and  which 
consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
especially  clay.  Fat  limes  are  those  produced  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  almost  pure  limestones ;  they  develop  much  heat,  and 
swell  up  very  much  on  slaking.  Such  lime  forms  an  unctuous 
and  binding  paste  with  water,  and  forms  ordinary  mortar  when 
mixed  with  sand.  Impure  limestones  yield  lean  lime,  contain- 
ing magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay.  It  is  gray,  and  develops 
but  little  heat  and  increases  but  slightly  in  volume  on  slaking. 
The  calcination  of  limestone  containing  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 
of  clay  produces  hydraulic  lime.  Such  lime  sets  under  water, 
that  is,  the  mortar  solidifies  after  a  few  days,  and  becomes  very 
hard,  even  when  immersed  in  water.  On  account  of  this  curious 
property  it  is  used  in  submarine  constructions.  Such  lime  is 
yellow ;  slaking  it  produces  but  little  heat,  and  scarcely  any  in- 
crease in  volume.  The  hydraulic  mortar  formed  by  its  mix- 
ture with  sand  will  harden  under  water.  Mortars  possessing 
this  property  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  lime  with  baked 
argillaceous  materials,  such  as  powdered  tiles,  pottery,  bricks, 
etc.  Certain  argillaceous  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  the  pozzolana 
so  abundant  near  Vesuvius,  for  example,  yield  an  excellent 
hydraulic  lime  when  mixed  with  fat  lime. 

Cement  is  a  variety  of  lime  resulting  from  the  calcination  of 
limestones  containing  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  slate.  When 
mixed  with  water,  such  cement  sets  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  solid 
mass  like  plaster.  Yicat  has  shown  that  the  different  varieties 
of  hydraulic  lime  and  cement  can  be  prepared  by  properly 
calcining  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk,  with  various  proportions 
.of  clay.  According  to  him,  ordinary  mortar  sets  because  the 
lime  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air,  forming 
'a  carbonate  which  hardens  and  binds  together  the  grains  of 
sand.  The  hardening  of  hydraulic  lime  and  mortar  \s  due  to 
another  cause :  the  clay  which  they  contain  in  the  anhydrous 
state  tends  to  become  hydrated  and  to  form  a  double  silicate  of 
calcium  and  aluminium,  or  a  silicate  and  aluminate  of  calcium, 
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insoluble  oompoundfi,  which  become  very  coherent  on  contact 
with  water. 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE. 
CaCl« 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  white  marble  or  chalk  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  solution  is  concentrated  it  deposits 
large,  six-sided  prisms,  containing  6  molecules  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization. They  are  very  deliquescent  and  produce  a  depres- 
sion of  temperature  when  they  are  dissolved  in  water.  If  they 
be  mixed  with  their  own  weight  of  snow  or  powdered  ice,  a 
cold  of  — 45°  may  be  produced. 

When  they  are  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, of  which  they  lose  4  molecules  at  200°,  and  the  remainder 
at  a  red  heat ;  at  the  latter  point  the  mass  enters  into  igneous 
fusion.  On  cooling,  the  fused  calcium  chloride  solidifies  to  a 
white,  crystalline  mass,  in  which  form  it  is  ordinarily  employed 
for  the  desiccation  of  gases. 

Calcium  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 

CALCIUiM  NITRATE. 

Ca(NO»)«  +  4HH) 

This  salt  is  formed  naturally  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwell- 
ings, in  the  soils  of  cellars,  and  in  damp  walls.  It  is  contained 
in  what  are  known  as  saltpetre  materisils ;  it  exists  in  certain 
spring  and  well  waters.  It  may  be  made  by  saturating  nitric 
acid  with  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  six-sided,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  which  contain  4  molecules  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization :  they  are  deliquescent. 

CALCIUM   CARBONATE. 

(CARBONATE  OF   LIME.) 

CaC(>» 

Calcium  carbonate  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature, 
and  under  different  forms.  It  exists  crystallized  as  Iceland 
tpar  and  aragonite;  the  former  crystallizes  in  colorless,  trans- 
parent, and  doubly  refracting  rhombohedra ;  the  latter  in  right 
rectangular  prisms. 
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Marble,  the  various  limestones,  and  chalk,  constitute  other 
varieties  of  natural  calcium  carbonate.  Pure  water  dissolves 
but  feeble  traces  of  this  salt;  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  dissolves  a  larger  quantity,  converting  it  into  dicarbonate. 
It  is  in  this  state  that  it  is  contained  in  hard  waters. 

Calcium  carbonate  may  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
between  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  and  calcium  chloride. 
When  heated  to  bright  redness,  it  is  completely  decomposed 
into  lime  and  carbonic  anhydride. 


CALCIUM  SULPHATE. 
CuSO* 

This  salt  exists  in  two  states  in  nature :  anhydrous,  it  con- 
stitutes the  anhydrite  of  mineralogists;  combined  with  two 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  it  forms  gypsum  or  plas- 
ter stone.  Gypsum  sometimes  occurs  in  lance-head-shaped 
crystals,  grouped  together ;  they  are  divisible  into  thin,  trans- 
parent layers,  easily  scratched  by  the  finger-nail.  Certain 
varieties  of  gypsum  constitute  alabaster.  All  the  forms  of 
hydrated  calcium  sulphate  contain  21  per  cent,  of  water. 

When  heated  to  80°  in  the  air,  or  to  115°  in  closed  vessels, 
the  sulphate,  CaSO^  -|-  2H'0,  abandons  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation and  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  sulphate.  Between 
120  and  130°,  this  dehydration  is  rapid  and  complete.  It  is 
operated  on  the  large  scale  in  plaster  furnaces.  In  this  state 
calcium  sulphate  will  readily  recombine  with  its  water  of 
crystallization.  If  the  plaster  be  calcined  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature it  will  not  again  become  hydrated. 

If  powdered  plaster  of  Paris  be  mixed  with  enough  water 
to  form  a  creamy  liquid,  it  may  be  poured  into  a  mould,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  will  harden  to  a  compact  mass,  completely 
filling  every  cavity  of  the  mould.  In  becoming  hydrated,  the 
particles  of  calcium  sulphate  assume  the  crystalline  form  and 
increase  in  volume.  These  properties  render  plaster  of  Paris 
valuable  in  building  operations. 

It  is  also  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  agriculture. 

Calcium  sulphate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  1000 
parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  a  little  more  than  2  parts  of 
the  salt;  at  35°  they  dissolve  2.64  parts;  at  20°,  2.05  parta. 


CALCIUM    HYPOCHLORITE. 

Cb(CIO)' 

Calnum  hypochlorite  exUta  id  a  product  largely  employed 
in  the  arta  under  the  name  of  cMoriih  of  time,  and  which  w 
obtained  by  exposing  well-hydratcd  lime  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine ;  it  i§  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite. 

401     +     2CaO 

The  operation  is  conducted  by  passing  a  current  of  clilorine 
over  slaked  lime  placed  in  thin  Uyers  upon  shelves  arranged 
in  the  walls  of  masonry  chambers.  The  chlorine  is  made  in 
earthenware  vessels,  A  (Fig.  101),  heated  in  a  wat«r-bath;  it 


is  washed  in  the  jus  D,  and  then  conducted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber  by  the  tube  0.  In  order  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  an  excess  of  lime  is  always 
tell  in  it. 
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Chloride  of  lime  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent;  it  owes  this 
property  to  the  calcium  hypochlorite  which  it  contains,  and 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  acids. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  chlorine  gas  is  at  once  disengaged  with  effervesoenoe. 
The  reaction  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  in  two  phases. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  the  hypochlorite,  forming 
hypochlorous  acid. 

2Ha    +      Ca(ClO)'      =      CaOT      +      2HC10 

OBlcium  hypochlorite.     0>loiain  chloride.    Hypochloroua  add. 

The  hypochlorous  acid  thus  set  free  then  reacts  with  the 
calcium  chloride,  forming  calcium  hydrate  and  chlorine. 

CaCl*  +  2HaO  =  Ca(OH/  +  2CT 

The  calcium  hydrate  is  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  which  it  is  reconverted  into  calcium  chlo- 
ride. The  latter  salt  is  thus  continually  decomposed  and 
re-formed. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  also  decomposed  by  less  energetic  acids, 
even  by  carbonic  acid  gas. 

When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  boiled,  the  hypochlo- 
rite which  it  contains  is  converted  into  chlorate  and  chloride. 

3Ca(C10)*     =    CaCClO*)'     +     2CaCP 

Oalciam  hypochlorite.       OkIcIuoi  chlorate. 

Oharaeten  of  Calcium  Salts. — Calcium  salts  are  not  pre- 
cipitated either  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphide. 
Sodium  carbonate  forms  in  them  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates  produce  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, if  the  calcium  solutions  be  concentrated  or  only  mod- 
erately dilute.  Oxalic  acid,  or  better,  ammonium  oxalate, 
produces  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate,  even  in  the 
most  dilute  solutions  of  calcium  salts. 


MAGNESIUM. 

Mg  =28 

Magnesium  was  discovered  by  Bussy.  Matthiessen  obtained 
it  by  decomposing  fused  magnesium  chloride  by  electricity. 

Preparation. — Deville  and  Caron  recommend  the  following 
process  for  the  preparation  of  considerable  quantities  of  mag- 
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nesiam.  A  mixture  of  600  grammes  of  anhydrous  magnesium 
chloride,  100  grammes  of  sodium  chloride,  100  grammes  of 
calcium  fluoride,  and  100  grammes  of  sodium  cut  into  small 
pieces  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  magne- 
sium chloride  is  reduced  by  the  sodium,  and  the  magnesium 
set  free  collects  in  little  globules  disseminated  in  the  fused 
mass,  which  must  be  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  These  little 
globules  are  removed  from  the  scoriae  when  cold,  introduced 
into  a  charcoal  boat,  and  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen.  The  magnesium  volatilizes  and  condenses  far- 
ther on  in  the  tube;  it  may  then  be  fused  with  a  flux  consisting 
of  magnesium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  calcium  fluoride. 
The  metal  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

Propertiet. — Magnesium  has  a  density  of  1.74  or  1.75.  It 
faaes  at  500^.  It  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures 
but  slowly.  It  may  readily  be  rolled  into  ribbon  or  drawn  into 
wire.  The  wire  is  grayish  and  not  very  brilliant.  The  end 
of  a  bundle  of  these  wires  may  be  heated  in  an  alcohol  lamp 
until  they  take  fire,  and  the  whole  may  then  be  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  oxygen.  They  burn  with  an  incomparable  splendor  that 
the  eye  cannot  support;  at  the  same  time  the  jar  becomes  filled 
with  a  white  smoke,  which  condenses  into  a  white  powder,  the 
product  of  the  combustion ;  it  is  magnesia,  the  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium. 

MAGNESIUM  OXIDE,  OR  MAGNESIA. 

MgO 

This  body  is  obtained  by  calcining  white  magnesia,  or  mag- 
nesium hydrocarbonate.  It  is  a  white,  infusible,  light,  and 
insipid  powder.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  combines 
with  that  liquid  forming  a  hydrate,  Mg(OH)' =  MgO.H'O. 
This  hydrate  slowly  restores  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus- 
paper. 

Magnesium  hydrate  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  magnesium  salt. 

Calcined  magnesia  is  frequently  employed  in  medicine. 

MAGNESIUM  CHLORIDE. 

MgCl« 

This  salt  is  known  in  the  anhydrous  state  and  crystallised. 
Anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
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carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  ammonium  chloride  to 
the  solution  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  A  double  chloride  of 
magnesium  and  ammonium  is  thus  obtained  which  may  be  per- 
fectly dried ;  the  dry  mass  is  introduced  into  a  clay  crucible  and 
heated;  the  ammonium  chloride  volatilizes,  while  the  magne- 
sium chloride  remains,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  colorless, 
pearly  mass. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  when  properly  concentrated, 
the  solution  deposits  deliquescent,  prismatic  crystals  containing 
six  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  These  crystals  can- 
not be  dehydrated,  nor  can  their  solution  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  without  decomposing  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  the 
water;  under  these  circumstances  the  magnesium  chloride  is 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  magnesia. 

MgO'  +  H*0  =  2HC1  +  MgO 

MAGNESIUM   CARBONATE. 

MgCO« 

The  anhydrous  carbonate  MgCO*  {giohertxte^  magnesite)  is 
found  native,  crystallized  in  rhombohedra,  similar  to  those  of 
calcium  carbonate.  Considerable  deposits  are  also  found  of  a 
double  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  known  as  dolomite. 

When  a  boiling  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated by  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
disengaged,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  at  the  same 
time  magnesium  carbonate  and  magnesium  hydrate  (magnesium 
hydrocarbonate) . 

When  this  is  dried,  it  constitutes  the  white  magnesia  of  the 
pharmacies. 

MAGNESIUM  SULPHATE. 

MgSO*  4-  7H»0 

This  salt  exists  in  solution  in  sea-water  and  in  certain  purga- 
tive mineral  waters,  such  as  those  of  Sedlitz,  in  Bohemia,  and 
Epsom,  in  England.  Hence  the  names  Sedlitz  salt  and  Epsom 
salt,  formerly  given  to  this  body. 

At  Stassfurth,  it  is  found  crystallized  with  one  molecule  of 
water  {kieserite^  and  mixed  with  the  anhydrous  sulphate. 

It  is  deposited  from  the  mother-liquors  of  salt-marshes  when 
they  are  evaporated  at  the  natural  summer  heat  (Balard). 

When  it  separates  at  ordinary  temperatures  from  an  aqueouB 
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aolation  that  has  been  tolerably  concentrated  by  heat,  it  crystal- 
liies  in  transparent  and  colorless  right  rhombic  prisms.  At 
0^,  it  crystallises  with  12  molecules  of  water;  at  30^,  with  6 
molecules. 

Its  taste  is  disagreeable,  at  the  same  time  salty  and  bitter. 
When  magnesium  sulphate  crystallised  with  7  molecules  of 
water  is  heated,  it  first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  of 
which  it  loses  6  molecules.  At  132^,  it  still  retains  one  mole- 
cule,  which  it  loses  only  at  210^. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water;  100  parts  of  water  at  0^  dis- 
solve 25.76  parts  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  0.47816 
part  for  every  additional  degree  (Ghiy-Lussac). 

Magnesium  sulphate  forms  a  double  sulphate  with  potassium 
sulphate,  K'SO*.MgSO*  +  6W0. 

Characters  of  Magnesium  8alts.^They  are  precipitated 
by  neither  hydrogen  sulphide  nor  ammonium  sulphide.  Sodium 
carbonate  produces  a  white,  fiocculcnt  precipitate.  Potassium 
hydrate  and  ammonia  form  white  precipitates,  but  ammonia 
will  not  precipitate  magnesia  from  an  acid  solution  or  from  one 
containing  ammonium  chloride.  Sodium  phosphate  and  ammonia 
together  produce  a  granular  precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesium 
phosphate. 

ALUMINIUM. 

Al  •»  27  6 

This  metal  long  remained  a  chemical  curiosity,  and  has  only 
become  common  within  a  few  years.  It  was  discovered  in 
1827  bv  Wohler,  and  in  1854,  H.  Saint-Claire  Deville  succeeded 
in  producing  it  on  the  large  scale.  It  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing aluminium  and  sodium  double  chloride  by  sodium. 

Al'Cl«,2NaCl  +  3Na«  =  8Naa  +  Al' 

In  the  arts,  a  mixture  of  sodium,  aluminium  and  sodium 
double  chloride,  and  cryolite,  is  projected  into  a  reverberatory 
furnace  heated  to  bright  redness.  The  cryolite  acts  as  a  flux : 
it  b  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  found  native 
in  Oreenland. 

Aluminium  is  a  white  metal,  and  has  a  somewhat  bluish 
lustre  when  polished.     It  is  ductile,  malleable,  very  sonorous, 
and  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.     It  is  as  light  as 
glass  and  porcelain,  its  density  being  only  2.56. 
o  27 
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Aluminium  is  unaltered  by  the  air,  even  by  moist  air.  When 
heated  in  thin  sheets  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  it  bums  and  is 
converted  into  alumina.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  scarcely 
attack  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  rapidly,  disengaging 
hydrogen.  It  is  immediately  attacked  by  boiling  solutions  of 
potassium  or  sodium  hydrates;  hydrogen  is  disengaged  and 
alkaline  aluminates  are  formed. 


ALUMINIUM  OXIDE,  OR  ALUMINA. 

A1H>» 

Corundum^  a  very  hard  precious  stone,  consists  of  anhydrous 
alumina.  It  is  named  oriental  ruby  when  it  has  a  red  color ; 
iapphire  when  it  is  blue,  and  oriental  topaz  when  it  has  a 
yellow  tint.  Emery  is  a  sort  of  opaque  corundum ;  it  is  gran- 
ular and  colored  by  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 

When  ammonium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alum, 
carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated  alumina  is  formed. 

The  precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potassa.  When 
heated,  it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  alumina ; 
the  latter  is  undecomposable  by  heat ;  it  fuses  only  in  the  flame 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  Ghtudin  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing fine  precious  stones  that  cannot  be  cut  by  the  file,  and 
at  least  as  hard  as  rock-crystal,  by  melting  Limoge  emerald 
(anhydrous  alumina)  with  various  substances,  such  as  sand, 
kaolin,  talc,  and  lime,  which  are  added  as  fiuxes. 

Alumina  cannot  be  reduced  by  charcoal  at  the  highest  tem- 
peratures ;  it  can  only  be  reduced  by  the  joint  action  of  char- 
coal and  chlorine ;  aluminium  chloride  is  then  formed. 

ALUMINIUM   CHLORIDE. 

A1«C1« 

When  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  over  an  incandescent 
mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal,  aluminium  chloride  and 
carbon  monoxide  are  formed  (Oersted). 

APO»  +  3C  +  W  =  3C0  -f  Al'Cl* 

Aluminium  chloride  thus  formed  is  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, sometimes  having  a  light-yellow  color.   It  is  fusible,  and 
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volatilises  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  little  above  100^.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  gives  off  white  fumes  and  attracts  moist- 
ure.    It  dissolves  in  water  with  production  of  heat. 

A  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving gelatinous  alumina  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  this 
solution  is  evaporated,  it  decomposes  as  soon  as  it  attains  a 
certain  degree  of  concentration,  disengaging  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  leaving  alumina. 

Aluminium  chloride  readily  combines  with  sodium  chloride, 
forming  a  double  chloride,  Al'Cl*.2NaCl,  fusible  towards  200''. 

ALUMINIUM  SULPHATE. 

Al«(SO*)*  -f  18H«0 

This  is  obtained  in  the  arts  by  decomposing  non-ferruginous 
days  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in 
needles  and  in  thin,  pearly  scales.  In  this  state  it  contains  18 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  dissolves  in  2  parts 
of  cold  water.  When  heated,  it  first  loses  its  water,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  gives  off  sulphuric  anhydride,  leaving  a 
residue  of  alumina. 

A1'(S0*)»  =  380*  +  APO» 

It  18  seen  that  aluminium  sulphate  represents  3  molecules 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  6  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been 
replaced  by  the  hexatomic  couple  Al'. 

H'SO*  ^  f  SO* 

H»SO*  V  +  A1'0»  =  3H'0  +  (Al«)'»  ]  SO* 
H»SO* )  (so* 

ALUMINIUM    AND    POTASSIUM    DOUBLE    SUL- 

PHATE,  OR  ALUM. 

A1«(S0*)».K>SCM  4-  24HH) 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  be  added 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potsRsinm  sulphate,  and  the  mix- 
ture be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  a  crystalline  deposit  soon  forms 
from  the  union  of  the  two  salts  to  form  a  double  sulphate 
which  is  alum. 

This  salt  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
abundantly  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in 
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Toluminotis,  transparent  octahedra.  When  heated,  these  crys- 
tals melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization  (24  molecules),  and 
in  losing  this  water,  the  melted  mass  shells  up  considerably. 
Alum  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  cubes,  and  it  is  prepared 
in  this  form  in  the  neighborhood  of  Civita-Vecchia  by  working 
a  mineral  which  contains  the  elements  of  alum  with  a  large 
excess  of  alumina.  The  mineral  is  known  as  alumtmte,  and  the 
cubical  alum  is  called  Roman  cUum. 

This  cubical  variety  may  be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  carbonate  to  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  alum,  so  that  the  precipitate  first  formed  will 
be  redissolved  on  agitating  the  liquid.  On  cooling,  cubical 
crystab  are  deposited  which  are  ordinarily  opaque.  These  are 
formed  under  the  influence  of  a  small  quantity  of  basic  sul- 
phate (aluminium  sulphate  combined  with  an  excess  of  alu- 
mina) contained  in  the  liquid,  and  which  probably  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  the  crystals.  With  this  slight  difference, 
octahedral  alum  and  cubical  alum  present  the  same  composi- 
tion, which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Al^SO/.K'SO*  + 
24H*0. 

Ammonia  alum  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  sulphate 
to  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate.  It  possesses  a  constitution 
analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  alum,  with  which  it  is  isomor- 
phous.     It  contains 

A1«(S0*)*.(NH*)'S0*  +  24H«0 

It  is  often  substituted  in  the  arts  for  potassium  alum,  being 
cheaper  than  the  latter. 

When  strongly  calcined,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  pure  alumina. 

Other  alums  are  known  in  which  iron,  manganese,  and  chro- 
mium play  the  part  taken  by  aluminium  in  ordinary  alum. 
These  alums  are  all  isorriorphous  (Mitscherlich).  By  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  sesquioxides  of  the  above  metals, 
sulphates  are  formed  analogous  to  aluminium  sulphate,  and  of 
which  the  composition  is  expressed  by  the  general  formula 
(R»)''(SO*)».  With  the  sulphates  M»SO*,  they  form  alums,  all 
of  which  crystallize  in  regular  octahedra,  and  which  can  be 
mixed  in  one  and  the  same  crystal  without  the  form  of  the 
latter  being  affected  by  the  mixture. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these  compounds : 

Manganese  alam  ....     Mn<(SO«)S.KSSO«  +  24IPO 

Iron  alum Fe»(SO*)'.K«SO*  +  24H«0 

Chromiam  alom    ....    Ci«(SOV-K*SO«  +  24H*0 
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It  is  seen  that  each  of  these  presents  an  atomic  compositioQ 
similar  to  that  of  ordinary  alum. 


The  aluminium  compounds  are  widely  disseminated  in  nature. 
Feldspar  is  a  double  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium.  The 
latter  metal  is  replaced  by  sodium  in  aJbUt^  and  by  calcium  in 
labradarUe, 

Many  other  minerals  contain  aluminium  silicate  combined 
with  alkaline  or  earthy  silicates :  such  are  granite,  idiocraae^ 
mtca,  etc.  The  zeolites  are  silicates  of  aluminium  containing 
water  of  crystallization. 

Clay  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium ;  it  results  from  the 
disintegration  of  feldspar  by  the  action  of  water  and  air,  the 
alkaline  silicate  being  gradually  dissolved  and  eliminated.  The 
purest  clay  is  kaolin^  or  porcelain  clay ;  it  contains  alumina, 
silica,  and  water  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula 
2SiO',Al*CP,2H«0. 

PlaUic  dayi  are  those  which  form  a  binding  paste  when 
mixed  with  water,  and  acquire  great  hardness  after  being 
baked,  without  fusing.  They  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  refractory  fire-bricks,  and  crucibles.  Fuller's  earth  is 
a  clay  which  forms  with  water  a  paste  that  is  but  slightly  adhe- 
rent ;  it  Lb  employed  in  scouring  and  fulling  cloth. 

Marls  are  intimate  mixtures  of  clay  and  chalk ;  they  are 
employed  in  agriculture. 

Pottery. — Clay  is  the  basis  of  all  pottery.  Other  matters, 
such  as  sand,  powdered  feldspar  or  quartz,  etc.,  are  generally 
added,  for  while  they  diminish  the  plasticity  of  the  clay,  they 
also  diminish  its  shrinks^  on  baking.  Pottery  is  classified  as 
semiyitrified  pottery,  such  as  porcelain  and  stoneware ;  porous 
pottery,  such  as  faience  and  bisque;  and  common  pottery  or 
terrarcotta. 

Porcelains. — These  are  manufactured  from  kaolin,  to  which 
sand  is  added  to  prevent  shrinkage,  and  feldspar,  which  causes 
the  ware  to  undergo  a  partial  fusion,  and  renders  it  translucent. 
These  materials  are  finely  pulverized,  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  paste  is  kneaded  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  render  it  homo- 
geneous. Pieces  fashioned  in  this  paste  are  submitted  to  a  pre- 
liminary baking,  which  gives  them  a  certain  degree  of  coherence. 
The  porous  porcelain  thus  obtained  must  be  coated  with  a  var- 
nish which  will  melt  and  spread  upon  its  surface :  this  glaae  is 

27  » 
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fonned  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  kaolin  reduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powder ;  the  latter  is  suspended  in  water,  into  which  the 
pieces  are  dipped.  They  are  then  subjected  to  a  second  baking 
in  ovens  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  fuse 
the  glaze  and  partially  vitrify  the  paste. 

Ceramic  Stcmewares. — These  are  manufactured  from  the 
same  materials  as  porcelain,  but  less  pure ;  they  are  therefore 
slightly  colored.  They  are  baked  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
are  glazed  by  throwing  common  salt  upon  the  incandescent 
objects  in  the  furnace;  hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  ti 
double  silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium  is  formed,  which,  fuses 
and  spreads  upon  the  surface  of  the  ware. 

Faiences  are  made  irom  plastic  clay  mixed  with  quartz  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder.  Articles  formed  of  this  paste 
are  submitted  to  a  preliminary  baking,  and  are  then  coated  with 
a  fusible  glaze,  composed  of  quartz,  potassium  carbonate,  and 
oxide  of  lead.  A  second  baking  causes  the  pieces  to  become 
covered  with  an  impermeable,  vitreous  layer  of  silicate  of  lead 
and  potassium.  This  glaze  is  transparent ;  for  ordinary  ware 
it  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  addition  of  oxide  of  tin.  It  is 
a  true  enamel. 

Common  pottery,  which  serves  for  culinary  purposes,  is  made 
from  ferruginous  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  marl.  The  glazing 
is  composed  of  a  double  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lead. 


IRON. 

Fe(Ferrum)  s=  66 

Vatnral  State  and  Metallur^.— Iron  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  metals.  Its  preparation  and  working  are  difficult, 
therefore  it  was  not  the  first  metal  used  by  civilized  man.  The 
bronze  age  preceded  the  iron  age,  and  those  who  first  employed 
the  latter  metal  probably  extracted  it  from  the  masses  which 
fall  from  time  to  time  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are 
known  as  meteorites.  Their  principal  constituent  is  metallic 
iron,  which  is  alloyed  with  nickel,  cobalt,  and  chromium. 

Iron  is  employed  in  three  principal  forms :  soft  or  malleable 
iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel.  Soft  iron  is  almost  pure  iron  ;  cast 
iron  is  a  combination  of  iron  with  carbon  and  silicon ;  steel 
also  contains  carbon,  but  in  smaller  proportion  than  cast  iron. 

The  principal  ores  of  iron  are  the  magnetic,  or  black  oxide, 
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Fe*0*,  Ttd  hematite,  FeH)*,  and  tpathie  iron  or  ferrona  ctdwD- 
ate,  FeOC.  The  various  hydrates  of  the  seaquioxide  {oolitic 
iron,  brown  hentatite,  el«.)  and  ferroiu  carboDale  mixed  with 
day  (bog-iron  ore),  are  more  abundant  than  the  preceding,  but 
are  not  as  rich  and  are  leas  valuable. 

All  of  these  minerals  are  oxidiacd.     If  the  ore  oontaia  aul- 

fihur,  that  element  is  first  driven  out  by  roaatiog.  The  metal- 
urgy  of  iron  then  oonsisis  in  reducing  the  oxide  with  carbon, 
and  separating  the  rednced  iron  from  the  earthy  matter,  which 
is  generally  silicious.  Two  methods  are  employed  Soi  thia 
purpoec.  The  first  consiata  in  beating  the  ri<m  ores  with 
charcoal  alone  ;  part  of  the  oxide  of  iron  then  combines  with 
the  gangue,  formiug  a  very  fusible  slag  (double  flilicat«  of 
aluminium  and  iron).  This  is  the  Cbtoton  method.  The 
other  eonsiate  in  mixing  the  ore  with  ooal  and  calcium  carbon- 
ate ;  the  gangue  then  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  forming 
a  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
aluminium,  which  fuses  only 
at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Under  these  oouditions  the 
iron  unites  with  a  portion 
of  the  carbon,  forming  cast 
iron.  This  is  the  bkM-fitr- 
nacf  method. 

Cutalan  Mflkod.—T\Hi  is 
only  applicable  to  very  rich 
ores  and  in  countries  where 
combustibles  are  expensive, 
as  in  Spun,  the  PyroDees, 
and  in  Corsica. 

Pig.  102  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  a  Catalan  furnace  ;  it 
.  ta  a  troagh-shapcd  masonry 

furnace  with  a  hearth.    The 

materials  are  placed  in  two 

piles,  side  by  aide,  upon  alaycr  of  well-ignited  charcoal;  one  pile 
consists  of  charcoal  and  is  next  the  tuyere ;  the  other  is  the 
ore,  oqual  to  half  the  qaantity  of  charcoal,  and  is  placed  oppo- 
site. Tho  combustion  is  sustained  by  the  blast  fi\>m  a  tuyere, 
D,  which  reaches  the  border  of  the  hearth.  The  carbon 
dioxide  here  formed  is  converted  into  carbon  monoxide  by  the 
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mass  of  incandescent  charcoal,  and  the  latt«r  gas  rednoes  the 
ore,  again  passing  into  the  state  of  dioxide.  Metallic  iron  is 
thus  Ibrmed,  and  at  the  same  time  a.  portion  of  the  ferrio 
oxide  is  rednced  to  ferrous  oxide,  and  combines  with  the 
gangue,  forming  a  double,  alumino-feirous  silicate,  which  is  very 
fusible  and  constitutes  ibe  thg.  The  reduced  iron  eolleote  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hearth  in  the  form  of  a  spongy  mass,  which 
is  agglutinated  and  foiled  under  the  hammer. 


Bla*t-/iimaet  /Voces*. — All  iron  ores  may  be  treated  by  thia 
method.  They  are  crushed  and  introduced  with  alternate 
layers  of  limestone  and  coai  into  the  blast-furnace  (Fig.  103). 
The  ktter  hsn  the  form  of  two  cones,  the  bases  of  which  are 
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joined  together.  It  is  dosed  at  the  hottom,  and  hot  air  is  in- 
jected through  tuyeres  to  sustain  the  conihustion.  It  is  open  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  continually  charged  with  fresh  materials,  as 
the  incandescent  mass  sinks  in  the  furnace  and  the  molten  mate- 
rials are  drawn  off  below.  The  latter  first  collect  in  a  cavity 
S laced  below  the  vent  of  the  tuyere,  and  separate  on  this 
earth  into  metal,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  slag,  which 
floats  and  flows  over  the  edge.  When  the  crucible  is  full  of 
molten  metal,  the  latter  is  run  off*  into  channels  made  in  sand 
upon  the  floor  of  the  casting-room.  In  these  rough  moulds  it 
solidifies  in  bars  having  a  semicircular  section,  which  are  called 
pty«. 

The  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  blast-furnace  are  of 
great  interest.  At  the  lower  part,  where  the  temperature  is 
the  highest,  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  coal  j  farther  up,  in  the  widest  portion,  this  gas  is  reduced 
to  carbon  monoxide  by  the  incandescent  coal;  still  higher, 
where  the  ftimaoe  begins  again  to  contract,  and  where  the 
temperature  is  didl  red,  the  carbon  monoxide  reduces  the  oxide 
of  iron,  and  a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  iron  is  there  formed. 

In  descending,  this  iron  unites  with  part  of  the  carbon,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  silica  of  the  gangue  combines  with  the 
lime,  forming  a  silicate  which  fuses  and  constitutes  the  slag. 

A  small  quantity  of  silica  is  reduced  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  fiimaoe,  and  the  silicon  formed  combines  with  the  cast  iron. 

Cast  iron  is  converted  into  soil  iron  by  refining ;  this  opera- 
tion consists  in  removing  from  the  cast  iron  the  greater  part 
of  its  carbon.  For  this  purpose  it  Lb  melted  in  contact  with 
the  air  ;  the  carbon,  silicon,  and  a  small  proportion  of  iron  are 
oxidised,  forming  a  basic  silicate,  of  which  the  excess  of  oxide 
is  finally  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron.  The  latter 
thus  becomes  less  fusible,  and  is  converted  into  a  spongy  mass 
of  soft  iron.  Several  of  these  masses  are  united  and  the  scorite 
expressed  from  them  by  the  blows  of  a  steam-hammer.  Or  the 
metal  is  melted  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  under 
a  layer  of  ferruginous  scoriae  and  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  the 
oxygen  of  these  materials  burns  the  carbon  out  of  the  cast  iron, 
the  whole  mass  being  vigorously  stirred.  The  latter  operation 
is  called  puddling. 

Preparation  uf  Pure  Iran, — Pure  iron  may  be  obtained  by 
reducing  ferric  oxide  by  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  near  red- 
ness, or  by  passing  hydrogen  over  anhydrous  ferrous  chloride 
o» 
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contained  in  an  incandescent  porcelain  tube.  Hydrochloric 
acid  18  formed  and  evolved,  and  the  iron  remains  as  a  graj, 
spongy  mass,  having  a  metallic  lustre  where  it  has  been  in 
contact  with  the  porcelain  (Peligot). 

Properties  of  Soft  Iron. — FoigcKl,  or  bar  iron,  is  not  chem- 
ically pure.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  and  traces 
of  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  even  nitrogen.  The 
purest  soft  iron  is  that  used  for  the  teeth  of  carding-machines 
and  for  piano-strings. 

The  density  of  forged  iron  varies  from  7.4  to  7.9.  It  is 
very  tenacious,  ductile,  and  malleable.  When  rolled  out,  it  is 
called  sheet  iron.  Tin  plate  is  sheet  iron  covered  with  a  layer 
of  tin.     Galvanized  iron  is  coated  with  a  surface  of  sine. 

Iron  melts  only  at  the  highest  heats  of  a  wind-fumaoe. 
When  soflened  by  a  white  heat,  it  may  be  soldered  to  itself,  or 
welded,  a  very  important  property  for  the  working  of  the  metaL 

Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  it  is  magnetic ;  but  it  is 
not,  like  steel,  capable  of  retaining  magnetism  when  removed 
from  the  magnetic  influence. 

It  is  not  altered  by  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at 
a  red  heat  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  scales  of 
black  oxide  of  iron. 

Iron  may  be  obtained  as  an  impalpable  powder  by  reducing 
finely-divided  ferric  oxide  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible.  In  this  state  it  takes  fire  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures :  it  is  pyrophoric. 

Iron  rapidly  becomes  oxidized  in  moist  air ;  it  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  rust,  which  is  ferric  hydrate.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  oxidation  of  iron  moistened  with  wat^  is  first 
set  up  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water;  it  continues 
with  greater  energy  as  soon  as  a  light  coat  of  ferric  hydrate 
has  been  formed  on  the  metal.  The  hydrate  forms  a  voltaic 
couple  with  the  iron  itself,  by  which  the  water  is  decomposed ; 
part  of  the  hydrogen  displaced  by  the  iron  combines  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  forming  ammonia;  indeed,  rust  always 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  ammonia. 

Iron  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat,  setting  free  the  hydro- 
gen. It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  liberating  impure 
and  fetid  hydrogen.  Its  oxidation  by  nitric  acid  is  attended 
by  curious  phenomena. 

If  dilute  nitric  acid  be  poured  upon  iron  tacks,  the  metal  is 
at  once  attacked  with  an  abundant  disengagement  of  red  vapors. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  same  metal  is  not  attacked  by  veiy 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (monohydrated),  and  afler  having  been 
exposed  to  the  strong  acid,  the  tacks  may  be  put  into  dilute  acid, 
and  the  latter  will  then  be  found  to  have  no  effect. 

By  the  action  of  the  concentrated  acid,  the  iron  becomes 
poMive;  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gas  which 
protects  it.  But  if  it  be  touched  at  any  point  with  a  copper 
wire  while  in  the  dilute  acid,  chemical  action  will  instantly  be 
re-established. 

Cast  Iron  and  SteeL — The  properties  and  appearance  of  cast 
iron  differ  with  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  silicon  which  it 
contains.  The  iron  does  not  form  definite  compounds  with 
these  bodies;  they  seem  to  be  dissolved  by  the  cast  iron  when 
it  is  liquid.  When  cast  iron  containing  much  carbon  is  quickly 
cooled,  it  becomes  hard,  brittle,  whiter  than  soft  iron,  and  seems 
homogeneous.  This  is  white  iron.  When  slowly  cooled,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  carbon  is  depol^itcd  as  laminas  of  graphite, 
and  the  less  homogeneous  iron  then  possesses  a  certain  d^ree 
of  malleability :  it  is  ^ay  iron. 

Some  cast  irons  contain  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus; 
they  remain  white  even  afier  very  slow  cooling.  Others  are 
lamellar  and  glittering;  they  contain  manganese  and  are  rich 
in  carbon. 

The  proportion  of  carbon  contained  in  cast  iron  varies  from 
2  to  5.5  per  cent.  Steel  contains  less  carbon,  from  0.7  to  2 
per  cent.  The  quantities  of  carbon  contained  in  steel  and  even 
in  cast  iron  render  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  products 
are  veritable  carbides  of  iron. 

Steel  may  be  obtained  by  a  partial  decarbonization  of  cast 
iron.  Manganiferous  iron  is  especially  applicable  for  this  prep- 
aration. It  is  submitted  to  a  partial  refining,  being  maintained 
in  the  liquid  state  for  some  hours  under  a  layer  of  scoriss  rich 
in  oxide  of  iron.  A  part  of  the  carbon  is  burned  out  by  the 
oxygon  of  this  oxide :  natural  steel  is  thus  obtained. 

Soft  iron  may  be  converted  into  steel.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  cases  of  refractory  fire-clay,  into  which  bars  of  iron, 
and  charcoal-powder,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ashes  and 
common  salt,  are  introduced  in  alternate  layers.  The  bars  being 
thus  isolated  in  a  bed  of  charcoal,  the  cases  are  closed  and 
heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace.  The  incandescent  metal  absorbs 
carbon,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  operation  is  found  con- 
verted into  steel  by  cementation. 
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The  moot  homogeaeoiiB  and  moat  valnable  eteel  is  ea»t  ited. 
It  18  obtained  by  fusing  crude  steel  in  cruciblea  in  »  wind-fiir- 

Beasemer  has  introduced  an  important  improvement  in  the 
manufucture  of  steel.  His  process,  which  bears  hie  name,  cod- 
sistH  in  adding  variable  quantities  of  a  propcilj-ccnstitutcd  cast 
iron  to  molten  and  perfectly  refined  soft  iron. 

In  this  process,  the  iron  to  be  converted  into  steel  is  decar- 
bonized hy  a  current  of  air  which  is  forced  through  the  molten 
metal  by  strong  press- 
ure. The  operation  is 
conducted  in  an  appt- 
ratua  represented  in 
P^.  104,  which  is 
called  the  converter.  It 
has  an  ovoid  form,  is 
constructed  of  strong 
pkte  iron,  and  is  well- 
lined  with  refractory 
fire-briclcs.  It  is  ar- 
ranged OR  trunnions,  so 
that  an  oscillating  move- 
ment may  be  given  to  it. 
The  air  arrives  under 
pressure  by  the  tny^ree 
which  open  into  the  bot- 
'  torn  of  the  converter. 
The  latter  is  first  filled 
with  incandescent  coke, 
which  is  brought  into  active  combustion  by  the  blast.  When 
the  interior  of  the  converter  is  heated  to  whiteness,  the  coke 
is  emptied  out  and  replaced  by  the  molten  cast  iron,  the  con- 
verter being  inclined  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  metal  into 
the  tuyeres.  The  blast  is  then  again  turned  on,  and  the  com- 
pressed air  bubbling  through  the  molten  metal  burns  out  all 
of  the  carbon.  A  flame  of  great  brilliancy  rushes  from  the 
orifice  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  aspect  of  this  flame  indicates 
precisely  the  progress  of  the  operation  and  its  termination. 
At  this  moment  the  apparatus  is  inclined,  the  blast  arrested, 
and  a  sufScicnt  quantity  of  melted  cast  iron  or  spiegeleiien,  a 
erystalline  cast  iron  rich  in  carbon,  is  added  to  the  now  refined 
iron  to  convert  the  whole  into  steel',  about  7  per  cenL  of  npie- 
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gdeiaen  is  required.  The  steel  is  then  run  out  into  suitable 
moulds. 

The  valuable  qualities  of  steel  are  well  known.  It  is  suseep- 
tibie  of  a  high  polish ;  it  is  ductile  and  malleable  like  iron,  and 
can  also  be  forged.  At  the  temperature  at  which  malleable 
iron  becomes  soft,  steel  melts.  It  becomes  hard  and  brittle 
when  it  is  suddenly  cooled  afler  having  been  heated  to  redness. 
This  operation,  which  is  called  tempering,  develops  new  quali- 
ties in  the  steel,— elasticity  and  hardness.  It  assumes  these 
properties  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
oooUng,  and  the  difference  between  the  temperature  to  which 
it  has  been  heated  and  that  to  which  it  is  cooled.  The  greater 
this  difference,  and  the  more  rapid  the  cooling,  the  harder  will 
the  steel  become.  Afler  a  slow  cooling,  it  is  soft  and  mallea- 
ble like  iron. 

When  tempered  steel  is  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
it  partly  or  entirely  loses  its  hardness.  It  loses  it  entirely  if 
it  be  heated  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  was  exposed  before 
tempering.  Its  temper  is  drawn  incompletely,'  that  is,  it  re- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  hardness  and  elasticity,  if  it  be  re- 
heated to  inferior  temperatures.  The  qualities  which  it  will 
assume  afler  cooling  may  be  predicted  from  the  various  tints 
developed  on  its  surface  during  the  heating.  Each  of  these 
tints  corresponds  to  a  determined  temperature. 

Strftw-jellow  oorrwpondfl  to  220^ 
Brown  •'  256« 

Light  blue  <'  286-2»0<» 

Indigo-blue  "  295o 

Sea-green  *'  331<> 

OXIDES  OP  IRON. 

Three  oxides  of  iron  are  known : 

Ferrous  oxide FeO 

Ferric  oxide Fe«0" 

Ferroso-ferric  oxide FeH)^ 

Fremy  has  also  discovered  the  existence  of  a  ferric  acid,  of 
which  the  composition  is  not  certainly  established. 

Ferrous  Oxide,  FeO. — Debray  has  obtained  this  oxide  by 
partially  reducing  ferric  oxide.  The  latter  is  heated  in, a  cur- 
rent of  gas  formed  of  equal  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide.  A  black  powder  remains,  which  is  ferrous 
oxide. 

Fe'O*  +  CO  =  2PeO  +  C0» 
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Ferric  Oxide,  Fe'O'. — This  is  found  anhydrous  in  nature 
in  red  hematite  and  specular  iron.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
calcining  ferrous  sulphate,  or  green  vitriol.  This  salt  first 
loses  its  water,  and  then  at  a  red  heat  decomposes  into  sul- 
phuric anhydride,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  ferric  oxide. 

2FeS0*  =  SO*  +  SO"  +  Fe'O* 

A  red  powder  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  known  as  colcothar^ 
or  jeweller's  rouge. 

This  oxide  is  amorphous,  while  red  hematite  is  crystallized  in 
acute  rhombohedra.  H.  Deville  has  succeeded  in  converting 
the  amorphous  oxide  into  the  crystallized  by  heating  the  former 
to  redness  in  a  very  slow  current  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Rust  is  ferric  hvdrate,  a  combination  of  ferric  oxide  with 
water,  and  ordinarily  presents  the  composition 

2Fe»0«  +  3H'0 

Such  a  hydrate  is  also  encountered  in  nature  as  brown 
hematite.  Another  natural  hydrate,  containing  FeK)*  +  H*0, 
is  known  under  the  name  of  gceihite. 

Ammonia  or  potassium  hydrate  will  at  once  produce  a  volu- 
minous and  fiocculcnt,  rust-colored  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.     This  precipitate  constitutes  a  ferric  hydrate. 

But  if  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  be  added  to  the  solution  of 
a  ferric  salt,  the  liquid  may  be  saturated  with  potassium  hy- 
drate and  will  still  remain  clear,  no  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate 
being  formed. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  analysis  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  ferric  oxide  from  other  oxides  which  tartaric  acid  does 
not  retain  in  solution  in  an  alkaline  liquid. 

If  a  solution  of  ferric  acetate  be  poured  into  a  dialyser 
(page  199),  and  the  water  in  the  exterior  vessel  be  frequently 
changed,  the  salt  will  finally  be  entirely  decomposed.  Acetic 
acid  will  pass  through  the  membrane,  while  ferric  hydrate  will 
remain  dissolved  in  the  water  in  the  dialyser  (Graham). 

Ferroso-ferrio  Oxide,  FeH)\ — This  compound,  also  called 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  constitutes  the  black  scales  which  form 
upon  the  surface  of  iron  when  it  is  heated  to  redness  in  the 
air ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
oxides.     FeO  +  Fe'0»  =  Fe'O*. 
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SULPHIDES  OF  IRON. 

Several  sulphides  of  iron  are  known. 

The  diralphide,  or  pyrites,  FeS*,  a  largely-diffused  mineral, 
is  the  most  important  of  these  sulphides.  It  occurs  in  two 
distinct  forms : 

YellovD  pyrites^  which  crystallises  in  cubes.  It  occurs  as 
brilliant  cubes,  or  dodecahedra,  having  a  yellow  color  and  a 
metallic  lustre. 

yrhite  pyrites,  which  forms  rhombic  prisms,  variously  modi- 
fied, and  presents  a  dull,  greenish-yellow  color.  This  variety 
is  much  more  alterable  than  the  other,  and  possesses  a  great 
tendency  to  attract  oxygen  from  the  air  and  become  converted 
into  sulphate.  When  heated  in  closed  vessels,  pyrites  loses  a 
part  of  its  sulphur. 

A  combination  of  monosulphide  and  sesquisulphide  of  iron 
is  encountered  in  nature ;  it  crystallizes  in  regular  hexagonal 
prisms  and  is  called  magnetic  pyrites, 

Monosnlphide  of  Iron,  FeS,  is  found  in  small  quantity  in 
many  meteorites.  It  is  ordinarily  obtained  by  heating  to  red- 
ness in  a  covered  crucible  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  iron- 
filings  and  two  parts  of  sulphur.  When  the  mixture  has 
fused,  it  is  poured  out  and  solidifies  to  a  brittle,  blackish  mass, 
having  a  metallio  reflection.  In  this  state,  it  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 


CHLORIDES  OF  IRON. 

Ferroiu  Chloride,  FeCl',  is  obtained  anhydrous  by  the  action 
of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  metallic  iron.  It  forms  white 
pearly  scales.  When  iron  is  treated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  dissolves,  and  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  The  green, 
filtered  liquid  deposits,  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  bluish- 
green,  oblique  rhombic. prisms.  This  is  hydrated  ferrous  chlo- 
ride, FeCP  +  4H»0. 

Ferric  Chloride,  Fe'Cl*,  is  formed  when  a  current  of  chlorine 
is  passed  over  iron-turnings  heated  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube. 
The  two  bodies  combine  with  incandescence,  and  if  the  chlorine 
be  in  excess,  ferric  chloride  will  be  obtained  as  a  brilliant  black, 
crystalline  sublimate. 
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This  body  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  forms  a  yellow-brown 
solution.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide, 
such  as  powdered  hematite,  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride.  Ferric 
chloride  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

FERROUS  SULPHATE. 
yeSO*  +  7H«0 

This  salt  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  green 
vitriol  and  copperas.  It  is  obtained  by  exposing  iron  pyrites 
to  the  air,  or  roasting  that  mineral  at  a  moderate  heat  It  ia 
generally  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  it  is  a  residue  from  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
by  means  of  iron  sulphide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  containing  7  mol- 
ecules of  water  of  crystallization.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
these  crystals  effloresce  slightly,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
surface  becomes  yellow  firom  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
formation  of  ferric  subsulphate. 

2FeS0*  +  0  =  Fe«0(SO*)*  =  Fe»(y.2S0' 

When  heated,  they  lose  their  water,  of  which  six  molecules 
are  disengaged  at  114^,  and  the  seventh  only  at  300^.  At  a 
higher  temperature  the  salt  decomposes  into  sulphurous  oxide, 
and  a  ferric  subsulphate  different  from  the  preceding. 

2FeS0*  =  SO'  +  (Fe»0»)SO* 

The  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  are  freely  soluble  in  water. 
100  parts  of  the  salt  dissolve  in  164  parts  of  water  at  10^,  and 
in  30  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  green  solution  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  becomes  troubled,  and  deposits  yellow  ferric 
subsulphate. 

Other  hydrates  of  ferrous  sulphate  are  known.  According 
to  Mitscherlich,  a  saturated  boiling  solution  of  the  salt  deposits 
at  80^  crystals  containing  four  molecules  of  water.  According 
to  Marignac,  when  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  containing 
free  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  crystals  are  first 
deposited  which  contain  7  molecules  of  water,  then  a  sulphate 
FeSO*  +  5H*0,  and  finally,  FeSO*  +  4H*0. 

The  sulphate  FeSO*  +  5H'0,  is  isomorphous  with  crystal- 
lized cupric  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  and'  like  it  crystallizes  in 
dissymetric  prisms. 
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FERRIC  SULPHATE. 

Fe»(SO«}» 

This  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids;  the  brown  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  well  dried. 

2FeS0*  +  H'SO*  +  0  =  H*0  +  Fe\SO*/ 

Ferric  sulphate  is  a  slightly-yellowish,  white  mass,  which 
dissolves  completely,  but  very  slowly,  in  water.  The  solution 
is  yellow-brown,  and  has  an  acid  reaction. 

When  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  deposits  a  deliquescent, 
yellowish,  crystalline  mass,  which  constitutes  hydrated  ferric 
sulphate. 

There  are  several  ferric  submlphates ;  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  above  result  from  the  action  of  one  molecule 
of  ferric  oxide  upon  one  or  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  neutral  sulphate  resulting  from  the  action  of  one  molecule 
of  ferric  oxide  upon  three  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid. 

H«SO*  +  Fe«0»  =  H'O  +  (Fe*0«)"SO* 

Ferric  nioooralpbAle. 

hS  +  ^"^  =  2H*0  +  (Fe'Or  { l^ 

Ferric  dUulphata. 

H'SO*  ( SO* 

H'SO*  +  FeHy  =  3H'0  +         (Fe*)'*  i  SO* 

Hnso*  (so* 

Ferric  triealpbate  (normal  Mlpbate). 

FERROUS  CARBONATE. 

FeCO» 

Spathic  iron  ore,  which  crystallizes  in  rhombohedra,  is  fer- 
rous carbonate.  When  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  a  greenish-white  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  rapidly  becomes  colored  in  the  air,  absorb- 
ing oxygen  and  losing  carbonic  acid.  When  recently  precipi- 
tated, it  dissolves  in  a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

Charaetars  of  Perrons  Salts. — ^The  solutions  of  these  salts 
are  green ,  they  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but 
ammonium  sulphide  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  ferrous  sul- 
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phide.  Potassium  hydrate  or  ammonia  produces  a  greenish- 
white  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrate,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent,  and  rapidly  becoming  colored  in  the  air.  Potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  (yellow  prussiatc  of  potash)  forms  with  fer- 
rous salts  a  light-blue  precipitate.  Potassium  ferricyanide  (red 
prussiate)  forms  a  dark-blue  precipitate.  Solution  of  gall-nuta 
does  not  color  ferrous  salts. 

Characters  of  Ferric  Salts. — Hydrogen  sulphide  produces 
a  precipitate  of  sulphur,  reducing  the  salts  to  the  ferrous  state. 
Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  them  black.  Potassium  hy- 
drate and  ammonia  form  red-brown  precipitates  of  ferric  hy- 
drate, insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Potassium  ferro- 
cyanide forms  a  dark-blue  precipitate  which  is  Prussian  blue. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  produces  a  dark-brown  color  without 
precipitation.    Potassium  sulphocyanate  gives  a  blood-red  color. 

Solution  of  gall-nuts  forms  a  bluish-black  precipitate  which 
constitutes  ink. 

ZINC. 

Zd  =  66.2 

Treatment  of  Zinc  Ores. — The  sine  ores  which  are  worked 
are  calamine  and  blende.  Calamine  is  carbonate  of  zinc,  often 
mixed  with  silicate ;  it  contains  also  oxide  of  iron.  Blende  is 
sulphide  of  zinc;  it  frequently  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
ferrous  sulphide,  which  gives  it  a  brown  color,  more  or  less 
intense. 

Zinc  ores  are  abundant  in  England,  Silesia,  Belgium,  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  other  minerals;  thus,  blende  is  often  mixed  with 
pyrites  and  galena  (lead  sulphide).  The  ore  is  then  first  sub- 
mitted to  an  ingenious  system  of  washing,  by  which  the  various 
sulphides  separate  from  each  other  by  reason  of  their  different 
densities. 

In  order  to  extract  the  zinc  from  blende  separated  by  this 
method,  or  from  calamine,  the  minerals  are  first  roasted.  By 
the  action  of  heat  calamine  loses  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
and  the  blende  disengages  sulphurous  oxide  -  and  is  converted 
into  zinc  oxide.  Thus  converted  into  oxide,  and  rendered  more 
friable  by  the  heat,  the  zinc  ores  are  pulverized  and  calcined 
with  charcoal.  Carbon  monoxide  is  disengaged,  and  the  zinc 
set  at  liberty  volatilizes,  and  is  condensed  in  suitable  recipients. 
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The  operation  is  conducted  in  cjrliDden  of  refractory  clsy,  a 
number  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  fiimace,  nnd  their  open 
eztremitjefl  connected  with  conical  recipients  of  ^vaniied  iron 
(Fig.  105).  In  Silesia,  these  cylindrical  retorts  are  replaced  by 
muffles,  which  are  heated  in  a  furnace  and  communicate  wiUk 
recipients  placed  outside  (Fig.  lOti). 


In  England,  the  reduction  of  the  roasted  ore  is  accomplished 
in  crucibles,  through  the  bottoms  of  which  pass  vertical  tubes 
which  terminate  in  a  reservoir  below  the  furnace.  The  itnc 
vapors  first  rise  and  then  descend  by 
the  tube,  and  as  they  condense,  the 
melted  metal  flows  into  the  recipient. 
The  operation  is  called  distillation  per 
detceainm  (Fig.  107). 

The  line  of  commerce  ia  not  always 
pure,  especially  when  it  occurs  in 
masses;  it  Co Dtains  small  quantities  of 
iron,  capper,  lead,  cadmium,  carbon, 
and  arsenic.  Sheet  sine  is  generally 
less  impure.  Zinc  may  be  purified 
by  melting  it  several  times  with  small  ~ 
quantities  of  nitre.  "  '  "~" 

Propwtiei.— Zinc   has   a  bluish-  ^'^  '" 

white  color;  its  density  varies  from  G.86  to  7  2,  according  u 
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it  has  been  melted  or  rolled;  its  firacture  is  laminated  and  bril- 
liant. Commercial  zinc  is  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it 
becomes  malleable  at  a  few  degrees  above  0°,  but  when  heated 
to  200^  it  again  becomes  brittle.  It  melts  at  410°,  and  distils 
at  about  1000°  (H.  Deville  and  Troost).  Its  surface  soon 
tarnishes  in  moist  air,  but  the  oxidation  is  only  superficial. 
It  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc,  which 
covers  the  metal  with  an  impermeable  surface  and  protects  it 
from  further  oxidation. 

When  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air,  zinc  vola- 
tilizes, and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  being  converted  into 
oxide,  which  rises  as  smoke  and  falls  in  very  light,  white  flakes, 
formerly  called  flowers  of  zinc  or  philosopher's  wool. 

Zinc  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  in  boiling  solutions  of  poussium  and 
sodium  hydrates.  When  perfecUy  puro,  it  is  dissolved  with 
difficulty  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
the  easy  solubility  of  the  metal  of  commerce  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals.  The 
latter  being  electro-negative  in  contact  with  ziuc,  form  voltaic 
couples,  in  which  the  zinc  is  the  more  oxidizable  metal. 

Galvanized  iron  is  iron  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc;  it 
is  prepared  by  plunging  carofully-cleaned  iron  objects  into  a 
bath  of  molten  zinc. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  obtained  by  melting  the 
two  metals  together  in  crucibles. 

ZINC  OXIDE. 
ZnO 

This  oxide  is  prepared  in  the  arts  by  heating  zinc  in  large 
muffles ;  the  product  is  separated  from  traces  of  metallic  zinc 
by  suspending  it  in  water  and  rapidly  decanting  the  white 
liquid.  The  zinc  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  before  the 
lighter  white  powder  has  time  to  deposit ;  the  latter  is  therefore 
carried  by  the  water  into  a  second  vessel,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  settle.     The  process  is  called  elutriation. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  white ;  it  is  irreducible  by  heat  and  is  insolu- 
ble in  water.  A  hydrate  of  this  oxide  is  precipitated  when  an 
alkali  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt. 

ZnSO*    +     2K0H    =    K'SO*    +     Zn(OH)« 

ZIoc  ralpbato.  Sine  hjrdntla. 
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An  excess  of  alkali  will  Tedissolye  the  precipitate. 
Zinc  oxide  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitate  for 
white  lead  aa  a  pigment. 

ZINC  SULPHIDE. 

ZnS 

The  blende  which  occnrs  in  nature  is  sulphide  of  zinc.  It 
crystallises  generally  in  regular  octahedra,  sometimes  in  double 
pyramids  of  six  faces  (Friedel). 

On  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a 
sine  salt  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  hydrated  zinc 
sulphide. 

When  moderately  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  zinc  sul- 
phide absorbs  four  atoms  of  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate. At  a  very  high  temperature  it  is  converted  into  oxide, 
with  formation  of  sulphurous  oxide. 

ZINC  CHLORIDE. 

ZnCl« 

Zinc  reduced  to  thin  sheets  will  bum  in  chlorine.  Zino 
chloride  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  dissolving  zinc  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  deposits  a  hydrated  chloride,  ZnCl*  -f  H'O, 
crystallizing  in  deliquescent  octahedra.  This  salt  loses  its 
water  when  strongly  heated,  and  melts  at  about  250^.  On 
cooling,  a  solid  white  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  the  anhydrous 
chloride  ;  in  this  state  it  is  very  avid  of  water  and  deliquesces 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  volatilizes  without  decomposition 
at  a  red  heat.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  also 
in  alcohol. 

ZINC  SULPHATE. 

ZnSO*  -I-  7H«0 

This  salt  was  formerly  known  as  white  vitriol.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  moderately  roasting  blende.  The  latter  being 'often 
mixed  with  pyrites,  zinc  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  are 
formed,  and  when  the  product  of  the  roasting  is  lixiviated  a 
solution  of  the  two  salts  is  obtained.     The  solution  is  evi4)o- 
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rated,  and  the  dry  residue  moderately  calcined.  The  ferrous 
sulphate  decomposes,  yielding  sulphuric  acid,  which  distils,  and 
ferric  oxide,  which  remains  mixed  with  the  zinc  sulphate.  The 
residue  heing  exhausted  with  water,  the  zinc  sulphate  dissolves 
and  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the  cooling  of  the  concentrated 
solution. 

The  salt  may  he  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  dissolving 
zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  the  residue  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydrogen. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  crystallizes  with  7  molecules  of  water.  In 
this  state  it  occurs  as  right  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with 
magnesium  sulphate. 

When  heated,  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  of 
which  it  loses  6  molecules ;  the  seventh  it  abandons  only  at 
238°. 

At  a  high  red  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  zinc  oxide,  sul- 
phurous oxide,  and  oxygen. 

Zinc  sulphate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  of  which  100  parts 
dissolve  48.36  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  10°,  and  95.6 
parts  at  100°.     The  solution  has  a  styptic  taste. 

Zinc  sulphate  forms  crystallizable  double  salts  with  the  alka- 
line sulphates ;  thus,  there  is  a  double  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
potassium,  containing 

ZnSO*.K«SO*  +  6H«0 

Characters  of  Zino  Salts. — The  zinc  salts  are  colorless 
unless  the  corresponding  acid  be  colored.  Their  neutral  solu- 
tions are  partially  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  which 
precipitates  white  sulphide  of  zino ;  the  addition  of  a  mineral 
acid  prevents  the  precipitation ;  the  zinc  salts  of  organic  acids, 
such  as  the  acetate  and  lactate,  are  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

Ammonium  sulphide  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  sul- 
phide j  this  reaction  is  characteristic. 

Potassium  and  sodium  hydrates,  and  also  ammonia,  form 
white  precipitates,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  white  precipitate. 
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GALLIUM. 

Ga  =  69.9 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1876  by  Leooq  de  Boisbaudran. 
It  is  contained  in  small  quantity  in  certain  blendes.  One  of 
the  richest,  found  in  Westphalia,  contains  only  one  sixty-thou- 
sandth of  its  weight. 

In  order  to  extract  the  gallium,  the  ore  is  roasted,  and  the 
product  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  An  acid  liquor  is  thus 
obtained,  containing  principally  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  sulphates 
of  iron,  aluminium,  indium,  etc.,  and  a  trace  of  gallium  sul- 
phate. 

The  following  reactions  are  employed  by  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran and  Jungfleisch  for  the  separation  of  the  gallium : 

1.  When  the  liquid  is  neutralized,  the  ferric  oxide,  alumina, 
and  gallium  oxide,  which  is  a  sesquioxide,  are  precipitated. 
The  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same 
operation  repeated  after  converting  the  ferric  oxide  into  ferrous 
oxide,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  neutral  liquid.  By  this 
means  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  is  removed. 

2.  Gallium  oxide  dissolves,  like  alumina  and  zinc  oxide,  in 
an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  ;  when  this  solution  is  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  zinc  is  precipitated  as  sulphide, 
while  the  gallium  and  aluminium  remain  in  solution.  The 
greater  part  of  the  zinc  is  thus  separated. 

3.  When  water  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  gallium 
sulphate,  the  latter  is  precipitated  as  subsulphate,  while  alumi- 
nium sulphate  remains  in  solution. 

4.  Gallium  oxide  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  ammonia ;  alumina 
does  not. 

5.  Gallium  separates  in  the  metallic  state  when  a  voltaic 
current  is  passed  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  gallium  oxide. 

Physical  PropertieB, — Gallium  has  a  metallic  lustre  recalling 
that  of  nickel.  It  readily  crystallizes  in  forms  derived  from  a 
right  rhombic  octahedron,  generally  in  magnificent  laminae.  Its 
density  is  5.96.  It  melts  at  29.5^,  and  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  superfusion.     It  is  not  volatile. 

This  collection  of  properties  gives  to  gallium  a  special  place 
among  the  metals.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent 
discoveries. 

Chemical  Propertiei, — ^These  are  but  little  known  at  present 
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Gallium  is  oxidized  but  little,  if  at  all,  when  heated  in  the  air 
or  in  oxygen.  It  forms  a  sesquioxide,  Ga'O*,  which  resembles 
alumina  in  that  it  forms  alums.  Gallium  alum  was  obtained 
by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran. 

Gallium  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  a  solid, 
crystalline,  and  veiy  volatile  chloride. 


INDIUM. 

In  =  118.4 


This  metal  was  discovered  in  1863  by  Beich  and  Richter 
in  the  zinc  blendes  of  Freiberg  (Saxony).  It  appears  to  exist 
in  the  majority  of  zinc  blendes,  and  accompanies  the  zinc  which 
is  extracted  from  those  minerals.  It  is  ordinarily  obtained 
from  metaUic  zinc,  which,  however,  contains  only  very  small 
quantities  of  it.  Commercial  zinc  (that  of  Freiberg  is  prefer- 
able) is  digested  in  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  insuffi- 
cient to  dissolve  all  of  the  metal ;  afler  several  weeks,  a  spongy 
mass  remains,  which  contains  an  excess  of  zinc  and,  indepen- 
dently of  other  metals,  a  small  quantity  of  indium.  This  is 
the  residue  from  which  indium  is  obtained  by  processes  which 
need  not  be  here  described. 

Indium  is  a  brilliant  metal,  possessing  almost  the  lustre  of 
silver.  It  is  soft  and  ductile.  It  melts  at  176°,  and  is  volar 
tile,  but  less  so  than  zinc  and  cadmium.  It  approaches  these 
metals  in  its  general  chemical  properties,  but  is  more  electro- 
negative, both  of  the  latter  metals  precipitating  it  from  its 
solutions. 

Indium  is  characterized  by  several  spectroscopic  lines,  among 
which  are  a  very  brilliant  blue  and  a  less  marked  violet  line. 
Winkler  has  indicated  two  other  less  distinct  blue  lines. 

Two  oxides  of  indium  have  been  described,  a  sesgtnoxidej 
In'G',  and  a  suboxide.  The  first  is  obtained  by  calcining  the 
nitrate ;  it  is  yellow.  When  heated  to  300°  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  partially  reduced,  yielding  a  black  suboxide. 

Indium  chloride,  In'Cl*,  is  formed  when  indium  is  heated 
in  a  current  of  chlorine.     It  is  a  snow-white,  volatile  solid. 
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CADMIUM. 

Cd  =r  112 

Vatnral  State  and  ExtraetioiL — Cadmium  is  generally 
found  BBSOoiated  with  line,  either  afl  oxide  in  calamine,  or  as 
sulphide  in  sine  blende.  As  it  is  more  volatile  than  zinc,  it 
becomes  concentrated  in  the  first  products  of  distillation. 

It  is  found  especially,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  in  the  brown 
powder  called  ccuimies,  which  condenses  during  the  first  hours 
'of  the  distillation  in  the  sheet-iron  receivers  adapted  to  the  re- 
torts (Fig.  105).  When  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  and 
calcined,  this  powder  yields  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  cadmium 
which  distils. 

The  cadmium  is  extracted  by  dissolving  the  alloy  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  tbe  acid  liquid.  The  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  a 
yellow  sulphide.  This  sulphide  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  solution  of  cadmium  chloride  precipitated  by  am> 
monium  carbonate.  The  cadmium  carbonate  thus  obtained  is 
calcined,  and  so  converted  into  oxide,  which  is  mixed  with 
one-tenth  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal  and  heated  in  a  clay 
retort.     The  cadmium  distils. 

Properties. — Pure  cadmium  has  a  white  lustre,  but  soon 
tarnishes  in  the  air.  Its  density  is  8.60-8.69.  It  melts  at 
320''  (Person),  and  boils  at  SeO"*  (H.  Deville  and  Troost).  It 
may  be  obtained  ciystallized  in  octahedra. 

It  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Cadmium  Oxide,  CdO. — The  oxide  of  cadmium  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calcining  either  the  carbonate  or  nitrate.  It  has  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  or  a  brown  more  or  less  deep.  It  is  re- 
duced at  high  temperatures  by  carbon  and  by  hydrogen,  its 
reduction  taking  place  more  readily  than  that  of  zinc  oxide. 

Cadmiom  Sulphide,  OdS. — This  sulphide  occurs  in  nature 
in  the  form  of  bright  yellow,  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by 
six-sided  pyramids. 

It  may  be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  a  cadmium  salt  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or  a  soluble  sul- 
phide. An  amorphous  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow  color  is  thus 
obtained.     In  this  form  it  is  employed  in  oil  painting. 

Cadmium  Iodide,  CdP. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  digesting 
p  29 
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finely-divided  cadmium  with  iodine  in  presence  of  water.  It 
crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  transparent  and  color- 
less, hexagonal  prisms  having  a  hrilliant  lustre.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

Cadminm  Sulphate,  CdSO^  +  4H'0.— Cadmium  sulphate 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal,  or  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  neutral  and  concentrated  solution 
deposits  the  salt  in  beautiM,  right  rectangular  prisms.  These 
crystals  are  efflorescent. 


COBALT. 

Co==  69 

Cobalt  was  discovered  by  Brandt  in  1753.  It  is  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  state  of  arsenide,  Co  As',  and  as  sulph-arsenide, 
CoAs8  (gray  cobalt).  Its  ores  are  worked  principally  for  the 
production  of  a  dark-blue,  vitreous  mass,  a  combination  of 
cobalt  silicate  and  potassium  silicate,  known  as  smalt  or  aziire 
blue. 

The  metal  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  calcining  its  oxa- 
late in  a  covered  crucible. 

CoCO*    =     Co     +     2C0' 

Gubftlt  oxalate.  Oarbon  dloxldo. 

It  may  be  obtained  as  a  metallic  button  by  heating  the  pul- 
verulent metal  in  a  lime  crucible  in  a  wind-furnace.  The  lime 
crucible  Lb  placed  in  another  crucible  of  refractory  clay,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  is  filled  up  with  fragments  of  quick- 
lime (H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville). 

Pure  cobalt  is  silvery-white.  It  is  very  malleable ;  its  den- 
sity is  8.6,  and  it  Lb  magnetic.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is 
unaffected  by  the  air,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  is  converted  into 
oxide. 

Oxides  of  Cobalt — A  monoxide,  CoO,  and  a  sesquioxide, 
Co'O',  are  known,  and  several  intermediate  oxides. 

The  monoxide  may  be  obtained  by  calcining  cobalt  carbonate 
in  close  vessels.  It  is  a  greenish-gray  or  olive-green  powder, 
which  is  reduced  by  hydrogen,  charcoal,  and  carbon  monoxide 
at  a  red  heat. 

When  heated  with  borax  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  dissolves, 
forming  a  blue  glass.  It  is  used  for  giving  a  blue  color  to 
glass  and  porcelain. 
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When  an  excess  of  potas^um  hydrate  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  a  rose-red  precipitate  of  cobalt  hydrate, 
Co(OH)*,  is  formed. 

Cobalt  sesquioxide^  CoH)',  is  prepared  by  pa&sing  a  current 
of  chlorine  through  water,  holding  in  suspension  the  rose- 
colored  hydrate  above  mentioned. 

2CoO  +  H'O  +  CP  =  CoH)*  +  2Ha 

The  sesquiozide  is  deposited  as  a  black  powder,  which  may 
be  dried  by  carefully  heating  it 

Cobalt  Chloride,  CoCP. — When  pulverulent  cobalt  is  heated 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  it  takes  fire  and  is  converted  into  a 
chloride,  which  sublimes  in  blue  scales.  A  solution  of  this 
chloride  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  either  monoxide  or  car- 
bonate of  cobalt  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  neutral  solution  is 
currant-red,  and  on  evaporation  deposits  hydrated  crystals  of 
the  same  color.  But  when  it  is  concentrated,  afler  having 
added  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  blue.  This 
change  of  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  anhydrous  chloride 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  liquid,  has  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  cobalt  chloride  as  a  sympathetic  ink.  Characters 
traced  with  the  dilute  solution,  which  is  rose-colored,  are  invisi- 
ble on  white  paper,  and  appear  blue  only  when  the  paper  is 
warmed,  again  becoming  invisible  on  cooling,  by  the  absorption 
of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Cobalt  Sulphate,  CoSO'  +  fH'O.— This  salt  is  found  in 
nature,  crystallized  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  concentrating  the  red  solution.  At  ordinary  temper- 
atures, the  latter  deposits  red  crystals,  isomorphous  with  ferrous 
sulphate.  Between  20  and  30^,  it  yields  right  rhombic  prisms, 
containing  6  molecules  of  water,  and  isomorphous  with  magne- 
sium sulphate. 

Charaetera  of  Cobalt  Salts, — The  cobaltous  salts  are  the 
more  important.  Their  solutions  are  rose  or  currantrrcd,  but 
when  concentrated  and  hot  they  become  blue,  especially  when 
an  excess  of  acid  is  present.  Hydrogen  sulphide  docs  not  pre- 
cipitate solutions  of  cobalt  salts.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms 
a  black  precipitate.  Potassium  hydrate  gives  a  blue  precipitate 
of  a  basic  salt,  which,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  potassa,  is 
converted  into  hydrate  of  cobalt,  having  a  dirty  rose  color. 
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Ammonia  forms  a  blue  precipitate,  soluble  io  an  excess  of 
the  reagent. 

When  heated  with  borax  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  the  salts  of 
cobalt  yield  beads  of  a  pure  blue  color. 


NICKEL, 

Ni=»59 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  Cronstedt  in  1751. 

Vatoral  State  and  EztraotioiL — Nickel  is  found  as  arsen- 
ide, Ni  As',  in  kup/ermckd  or  nickeline.  In  the  preparation  of 
smalt  from  the  ores  of  cobalt,  which  always  contain  nickel,  the 
latter  metal  combines  with  the  arsenic  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  sulphur,  forming  a  metallic-looking  mass  known  as  tpeiu. 

In  the  arts,  nickel  is  extracted  from  kupfernickel  or  from 
speiss.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  prepared  by  reducing  the  oxide 
in  a  brasqued  crucible,  or  by  calcining  the  oxalate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  When  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  lime  cruci- 
ble the  nickel  melts  to  a  metallic  button. 

Properties. — Pure  nickel  is  grayish-white.  It  is  malleable, 
ductile,  and  very  tenacious.  Its  density  is  8.279,  and  may  be 
increased  to  8.666  by  hammering.  Next  to  manganese,  it  is 
the  hardest  of  the  metals.  It  is  less  fusible  than  iron  and  more 
fusible  than  manganese.  It  is  magnetic  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  loses  this  property  at  about  250^.  It  is  unaltered  by 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  absorbs  oxygen  at  a  red 
heat.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  rapidly  in  nitric  acid.  In  contact  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  it  becomes  passive  like  iron. 

Nickel  is  used  in  the  arts,  in  the  manufacture  of  an  aUoy 
known  as  German  silver,  which  contains  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 
25  of  nickel,  and  25  of  zinc. 

Nickel  may  be  deposited  as  a  brilliant  metallic  layer  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  nickel  and  ammonium  double  sul- 
phate (A.  G.  and  E.  Becquerel).  Adams  made  an  application 
of  this  property  to  the  nickel-plating  of  various  objects  by 
electro-metallurgy,  and  the  process  is  now  largely  employed. 

Oxides  of  Viokel. — A  monoxide,  NiO,  and  a  sesquioxide, 
Ni'O*,  are  known. 

The  anhydrous  monoxide  is  an  ash-gray  powder.  It  is 
obtained  by  strongly  calcining  the  nitrate  or  carbonate.     On 
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adding  potassium  hydrate  to  a  nickel  salt,  an  apple-green  pre- 
cipitate of  nickel  hydrate,  Ni(OH)',  is  formed. 

Nickel  sesquwxCde  may  be  obtained  by  moderately  calcining 
the  nitrate.  It  is  black.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into 
water  holding  nickel  hydrate  in  suspension,  a  dark-brown  pow- 
der is  obtained,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  This 
hydrate  may  also  be  made  by  precipitating  a  nickel  salt  with 
potassium  hydrate  mixed  with  an  alkaline  hypochlorite. 

When  strongly  calcined,  nickel  sesquioxide  abandons  part  of 
its  oxygen  and  Lb  changed  into  monoxide.  Treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yields  nickel  chloride,  and  chlorine  is  disengaged. 


Ni' 


'0»  +  6HC1  =  2Nia'  +  3H*0  +  CP 


Viekd  Chloride,  NiCl*. — ^This  salt  may  be  obtained  anhy- 
drous by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nickel-filing?  ;  it  is  volatile 
at  a  duU-red  heat,  and  sublimes  in  golden-yellow  scales.  The 
hydrated  chloride  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on 
the  anhydrous  salt,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
oxide  or  carbonate.  Its  solution  is  green,  and  after  proper 
oonoentration  deposits  beautiful  green  crystak  which  contain 
NiCP  -f  9H*0. 

Viekel  Sulphate,  NiSO  +  7H'0.—Thc  sulphate  is  depofr- 
ited  in  fine,  emerald-green,  orthorhombic  prisms,  isomorphous 
with  magnesium  sulphate,  when  its  solution  is  allowed  to  evap- 
orate spontaneously  below  15^,  There  is  another  hydrate  con- 
taining 6H'0,  which  is  dimorphous.  When  deposited  between 
20  and  30^,  it  crystallises  in  square  octahedra,  but  when  its 
solution  is  made  to  crystallise  between  60  and  70^,  right  rhom- 
bic prisms  are  obtained,  iaomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
sulpnates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cobalt 

Nickel  sulphate  dissolves  in  3  times  its  weight  of  water  at  10^. 

Characters  of  Kokel  Salts. — The  nickel  salts  when  hy- 
drated or  in  solution. have  a  fine  emerald-green  color.  When 
anhydrous  they  are  yellow. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  them  from  acid  solu- 
tions. Ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  a  black  precipitate. 
Potassium  hydrate  and  potassium  carbonate  form  apple-green 
precipitates. 

In  neutral  solutions,  ammonia  gives  a  green  precipitate  of 
nickel  hydrate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  form- 
ing a  blue  solution. 

29» 
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MANGANESE. 

This  metal  has  been  obtained  as  a  coherent,  very  hard  mass, 
by  reduction  of  either  manganous  carbonate  or  red  oxide  of 
manganese  with  charcoal  or  sugar  in  a  lime  crucible  at  the 
highest  heat  of  a  wind-furnace  (H.  Deville). 

It  is  whitish-gray,  and  almost  as  infusible  as  platinum.  Its 
density  is  7.2.     Its  powder  decomposes  warm  water. 

MANGANESE  OXIDES. 
Manganese  forms  six  compounds  with  oxygen : 

Manganoua  oxide MnO 

MftDgaDoso-manguiio  oxide  ...'....  Mii*0^ 

Manganic  oxide Mn^C 

Manganese  dioxide MnO* 

Manganic  anhydride MnO* 

Permanganic  anlijrdride Mn'O^ 

Manganous  oxide  is  formed  when  manganous  carbonate  is 
strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
evolved,  and  a  green  powder,  which  is  manganous  oxide,  re- 
mains. It  takes  fire  on  contact  with  an  incandescent  body,  and 
is  converted  into  a  brownish-red  powder,  which  is  red  oxide  of 
manganese, 

3MnO  +  0  =  Mn»0* 

The  latter  body  is  also  formed  by  the  calcination  of  the  diox- 
ide. It  is  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  con- 
stitutes the  mineral  known  as  hausmanniie. 

Manganic  oxide,  Mn'O*,  occurs  in  nature  in  the  crystallised 
state  as  hrauniie.  It  is  isomorphous  with  alumina  and  ferric 
oxide. 

MANGANESE  DIOXIDE. 
(binoxide  or  peroxide  of  manganese.) 

MnO« 

This  important  body  is  found  abundantly  in  nature;  it  con- 
stitutes the  mineral  pyrolusite.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  and 
anhydrous  by  exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  manganous 
nitrate  to  heat  and  gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  155~ 


o 
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Nitrous  vapors  are  evolved,  and  a  brilliant  brown-black  mass  is 
obtained,  which  is  the  dioxide. 

Mn(N(y/  =  MnO'  +  2N0* 

It  loses  one-third  of  its  oxygen  when  heated  to  redness,  and 
is  converted  into  the  red  oxide.  When  heated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  half  of  its  oxygen,  manganous 
sulphate  being  formed. 

MnO*  +  H*SO*  =  MnSO*  +  H»0  +  0 

With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  water,  chlorine,  and  manga- 
nous chloride. 

A  hydrate  of  manganese  dioxide  is  formed  when  an  excess 
of  chlorine  is  directed  into  water  holding  in  suspension  man- 
ganous hydrate  or  carbonate.  This  hydrate  is  a  dark-brown 
powder. 

Manganese  dioxide  is  largely  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine.  It  is  used  to  decolorise  glass  black- 
ened by  carbonaceous  matters  or  rendered  green  by  a  trace  of 
iron. 

MANGANIC  ACID. 

When  manganese  dioxide  is  heated  with  potassium  hydrate 
in  a  silver  crucible,  and  the  calcined  mass  is  exhausted  with 
water,  the  latter  dissolves  out  potassium  manganate.  A  dark- 
green  liquor  is  thus  obtained  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
deposits  a  crystalline  mass.  These  crystals  may  be  drained  on 
a  porous  porcelain  plate,  and  green  needles  of  potassium  man- 
ganate, K'MnO*,  remain.  The  salt  is  isomorphous  with  the 
sulphate  K'SO'. 

When  the  green  solution  is  boiled,  it  becomes  red  and  deposits 
brown  flakes  of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide :  the  red  liquor  is 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  this  salt  being  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  manganate,  which  breaks  up  into  hydrated 
dioxide,  potassium  hydrate,  and  permanganate. 

3K«MnO  +  3H*0  =  K*Mn»0»  +  MnOMPO  +  4K0H 

PotM^inm  PotaMlum         Hjdnted  nwngAnon 

mangAoata.  permnngiuutto.  dloside. 

An  analogous  decomposition  takes  place  when  an  acid  is 
added  to  the  green  solution  of  manganate;  a  manganous  salt 
and  permanganic  acid  are  formed,  and  the  latter  colors  the 
liquid  red. 
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PERMANGANIC  ACID. 

Potassium  permanganate,  K'MnH)",  is  an  important  salt  It 
may  be  prepared  by  introducing  into  an  iron  crucible  5  parts 
of  caustic  potassa  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  a  mix- 
ture of  8i  parts  of  potassium^  chlorate  and  4  parts  of  finely- 
powdered  manganese  dioxide.  The  mixture  is  heated  and 
continually  stiired,  until  the  mass  becomes  dry  and  the  tem- 
perature has  reached  dull  redness.  After  cooling,  the  product 
is  pulverized  and  introduced  into  200  parts  of  boiling  water. 
When  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  purple  color,  it  is  allowed  to 
stand,  decanted,  and  after  neutralization  by  nitric  acid,  is 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  crystals 
that  may  be  dried  on  a  porous  tile. 

Potassium  permanganate  crystallizes  in  almost  black  needles, 
having  a  metallic  reflection.  It  dissolves  in  15  or  16  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  its  solution  has  a  magnificent,  intense  purple 
color. 

If  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  be  added  to  potassium  per- 
manganate solution,  the  latter  is  instantly  decolorized,  and  the 
liquid  contains  only  potassium  sulphate  and  manganese  sulphate. 

If  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  be 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  loses  its  color  and  a  brown 
stain  of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide  is  produced. 

These  experiments  indicate  the  oxidizing  properties  of  the 
permanganate.  In  the  first,  sulphurous  acid  was  oxidized ;  in 
the  second,  it  was  paper,  of  which  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
removed  the  oxygen  from  the  permanganate,  which  was  thus 
reduced  to  dioxide. 


MANGANOUS  SULPHATE. 

MnSO*  +  7HK) 

This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  manganous  carbon- 
ate in  sulphuric  acid.  The  properly  concentrated  rose-colored 
solution  deposits,  between  0  and  6^,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
isomorphous  with  green  vitriol  and  containing  7  molecules  of 
water. 

Between  7  and  20^,  manganous  sulphate  crystallizes  with  5 
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molecules  of  water,  like  cnpric  sulphate,  with  which  it  is  then 
iflomorphous. 

Between  20  and  30^,  it  is  deposited  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  according  to  Marignac,  which  contain  only  4  molecules 
of  water. 

All  of  these  crystals  are  rose-colored,  and  their  color  is 
deeper  as  they  contain  more  water  of  crystallization.  They  are 
very  soluble  in  water. 


MANGANOUS  CARBONATE. 
HnCO* 

The  residues  from  the  preparation  of  chlorine  may  be  used 
for  making  this  salt.  They  are  evaporated,  without  filtering, 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  frequent  stirring,  and  the  dry 
residue  is  calcined  with  an  excess  of  manganese  dioxide.  The 
ferric  chloride  which  was  mixed  with  the  manganous  chloride 
is  decomposed  or  volatilized  during  this  operation.  Ferric 
oxide  remains,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  manganese  dioxide 
and  the  manganous  chloride,  which  resists  the  heat.  The  latter 
is  extracted  by  exhausting  the  mass  with  boiling  water.  A 
rose-colored  solution  is  thus  obtained  which  often  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  cobalt  chloride.  The  latter  is  precipitated 
as  sulpiude  by  adding  little  by  little  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phide. As  soon  as  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  blackish, 
begins  to  assume  a  flesh  tint,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  precipi- 
tated by  sodium  carbonate. 

Manganese  carbonate  constitutes  a  white  powder  with  a  pale 
rose  tint.  When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  gives  up  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  is  converted  into  red  oxide  of  manganese. 

ChAraotan  <rf  MaaganeM  Salts. — The  salts  of  manganese 
are  colorless  or  have  a  light  rose  color.  Their  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  Ammonium  sulphide 
gives  a  flesh-colored  precipitate;  sodium  carbonate,  a  dirty 
white.  Potassium  hydrate  produces  a  dirty  white  precipitate 
of  manganous  hydrate,  which  rapidly  becomes  brown  by  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  the  air. 

When  heated  in  the  blow-pipe  flame  with  a  small  quantity 
of  potassium  hydrate  or  nitrate,  the  salts  of  manganese  give  a 
bead  which  diasolves  in  water  with  a  green  color  (mangaaate). 
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CHROMIUM. 

Cr  =  52.6 

Chromium  was  discovered  in  1797,  by  Vauquelin,  in  a  min- 
eral formerly  known  as  red  lead  of  Siberia,  and  which  is 
chromate  of  lead.  It  forms  one  of  the  elements  of  chrome 
iron,  a  combination  of  chromium  oxide  with  ferrous  oxide, 
Cr*0'.FeO,  which  corresponds  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
Fe«0».FeO. 

H.  Deville  isolated  the  metal  by  calcining  chromium  oxide 
with  charcoal  and  linseed  oil  in  crucibles  of  lime  and  charcoal. 
Thus  prepared,  chromium  forms  grayish-white,  metallic  grains, 
which  are  brittle,  as  hard  as  corundum,  and  have  a  density  of 
5.9. 

This  metal  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. At  a  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  oxide  (VO'. 
When  thrown  into  potassium  chlorate  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it 
bums  with  a  dazzling  white  flame,  a  chromate  being  formed. 
It  bums  in  the  same  manner  in  chlorine  gas,  being  transformed 
into  a  violet  chloride.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  disen- 
gaging hydrogen. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CHROxMIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

There  are  two  well-defined  compounds  of  chromium  and 
oxygen,  the  green  oxide  of  chromium,  Cr'O*,  and  chromic 
anhydride,  CrO*. 

Chromium  Oxide,  Cr'O',  is  a  green  powder;  it  may  be 
obtained  by  calcining  mercurous  chromate. 

2Hg*CrO*  =  4Hg  +  0»  +  Cr'O' 

Another  process  consists  in  heating  in  a  cracible  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  potassium  dichromate  with  a  little  more  than  1 
part  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  After  cooling,  the  mass  \s  treated 
with  water,  which  dissolves  out  potassium  sulphate  and  leaves 
chromium  oxide. 

Fremy  obtained  it  in  small  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
over  potassium  chromate  heated  to  redness,  and  exhausting  the 
cooled  mass  with  water. 

Chromium  oxide  is  undecomposable  by  beat,  and  melts  only 
at  the  temperature  of  the  forge.     It  forms  several  diflferent 
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hydrates.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  green  solution  of 
chromic  chloride,  a  green,  flaky  precipitate  of  chromic  hydrate 
is  formed ;  it  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  potassium  hydrate. 

Chromie  Anhydride,  Cr(y,  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding 
to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  1 }  times 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  chromic  anhydride,  ordina- 
rily called  chromic  acid,  set  free  separates  in  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  a  dark-red  color,  which  should  be  drained  and  re- 
crystallized  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water. 

It  is  deliquescent;  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  dark  yellow- 
brown  color.  It  is  an  energetic  oxidizing  agent.  Hych-ochlo- 
ric  acid  converts  it  into  chromic  chloride,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

2CrO»  +  12HC1  =  (VCl*  -f  6HH)  +  3C1« 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  liquid  immediately  becomes  green 
from  the  formation  of  chromic  sulphate. 

Chromates. — The  most  important  chromates  are  those  of 
potassium  and  lead. 

Pbtcusium  neutral  chromcUe,  K'CrO*,  crystallizes  in  lemon- 
yellow,  right  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  potassium  sul- 
phate. It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates 
an  intense  yellow  color.  So  great  is  its  coloring  property,  that 
one  part  of  chromate  will  sensibly  color  40,000  parts  of  water. 

Potastium  dichromate,  K'(VO^,  is  prepared  by  heating  to 
redness  2  parts  of  chrome  iron  with  1  part  of  nitre.  The  mass 
is  exhausted  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  potassium  neutral 
chromate;  acetic  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  precipitating 
the  silica,  which  is  derived  from  the  crucible  and  remains  in 
the  solution  as  silicate,  and  removing  one-half  of  the  potassium 
from  the  chromate,  thus  converting  it  into  the  dichromate. 
The  latter  crystallizes  out  on  evaporation. 

Potassium  dichromate  is  a  beautiful  salt  of  an  orange-red 
color.  It  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  tables  derived  from  a 
dissymetric  prism. 

It  dissolves  in  8  or  10  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  a  much 
less  quantity  of  boiling  water. 

A  strong  heat  decomposes  it  into  neutral  chromate,  chromium 
oxide  and  oxygen. 

2K*(V0^  =  2K»CrO*  +  WiT  +  V 
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When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  lopes  oxygen  and  is 
converted  into  chromic  sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate. 

K«(VO^  +  4H'S0*  =  Cr»(SO*)«  +  K'SO*  +  4H»0  +  0» 

The  residue  when  exhausted  with  water  yields  a  green  solu- 
tion, which  deposits  on  evaporation  beautiful  octahedral  crystals 
of  a  violet-black  color,  constituting  chrome  alum. 

(VCSO^.K^SO*  +  24H*0 

Sulphurous  acid  reduces  potassium  dichromatc  in  the  cold, 
also  yielding  chrome  alum  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added. 

K*Cr*0»  +  3S0*  +  H*SO*  =  Cr'(SO*)*.K«SO*  +  HH) 

The  constitution  of  potassium  dichromate  is  represented  by 
the  formula 

KOCrO* 

> 

KOCrO* 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CHROMIUM  AND  CHLORINE. 

Several  combinations  of  chromium  and  chlorine  are  known. 
The  most  important  is  the  violet  chloride,  Cr'Ci*,  correspond- 
ing to  aluminium  chloride  and  ferric  chloride.  It  is  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  an  intimate  and  perfectly  dry 
mixture  of  chromium  oxide  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in 
a  porcelain  tube ;  carbon  monoxide  is  disengaged,  and  chromic 
chloride  sublimes  into  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube  in  brilliant 
peach-blossom-colored  scales. 

These  crystals  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dis- 
solve but  slowly  in  boiling  water.  Hydrogen  reduces  them  at  a 
red  heat,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  chloride, 
CHCl*,  which  crystalliies  in  white  scales  (Peligot). 

Cr'Cl*  +  H«  =  2HC1  -f  Cr»Cl* 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  chloride  Cr'Cl^,  be  added  to  hot 
water,  holding  in  suspension  the  violet  chloride,  Cr'Cl*,  the 
latter  will  be  instantly  dissolved,  forming  a  green  solution. 

Chiorochramic  anhydride,  Ct0*CP,  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
previously  fused  mixture  of  common  salt  and  potassium  di- 
chromate with  sulphuric  acid ;  abundant  red  vapors  are  disen- 
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gaged,  and  condense  to  a  blood-red  liquid.  This  bodj  boils 
at  116.8''.  Its  density  at  25''  is  1.920  (Thorpe).  On  contact 
with  water  it  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chromic 
anhydride. 

CrO'Cl*  +  H«0  =  CrO»  -f  2HC!1 


BISMUTH. 

Bi  =  210 

SztraetioiL — ^This  metal  is  found  native  in  a  quartsy  ganguc. 
It  is  extracted  by  simply  heating  the  mineral  in  cast  or  sheet 
iron  tubes,  which  are  arranged  in  an  inclined  position  in  a  fur- 
nace.- The  bismuth  melts  and  runs  out  at  an  opening  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  tubes. 

The  bismuth  of  commerce  is  never  pure  ;  it  contains  traces 
of  other  metals,  nearly  always  of  arsenic  and  sometimes  of 
sulphur.  It  is  purifieid  by  pulverizing  it,  mixing  it  with  -^ 
its  weight  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  heating  the  mixture  to 
redness  in  a  clay  crucible.  The  foreign  metals  more  oxidisa- 
ble  than  the  bismuth  are  thus  converted  into  oxides,  the  ar^ 
senic  into  arsenate  of  potassium,  and  the  sulphur  into  potassium 
sulphate.  This  treatment  may  be  repeated  a  second  time  if 
necessary. 

Properties. — Bismuth  is  a  whitish-gray  metal,  having  a  yel- 
low lustre.  Its  fracture  is  crystalline  and  laminated.  Its  den- 
sity is  9.83,  and  it  melts  at  264''.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes 
in  rhombohedra,  of  which  the  surfaces  become  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  oxide,  causing  a  beautiful  iridescent  play  of  colors 
like  that  on  a  soap-bubble. 

Bismuth  increases  in  volume  on  solidifying.  It  volatilizes  at 
a  white  heat.  It  is  unaltered  by  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  at  a  red  heat  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  bums,  forming 
bismuth  oxide.  Its  best  solvent  is  nitric  acid,  which  converts 
it  into  nitrate. 

The  various  compounds  of  bismuth  present  great  analogy  to 
those  of  antimony,  next  to  which  this  metal  might  be  placed 
in  the  group  including  nitrogen,  phoephoms,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  bismuth. 

80 
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This  analogy  is  shown  in  the  following  synoptic  table : 
BiCl»  SbCT 

Bismntb  trichloride.  Antimony  trichloride. 

Bismuth  trioxido.  Antimony  trioxlde. 

Bi^O*  Sb^O* 

Bismuthic  anhydride.  Antlmonic  anhydride. 

Bi*0*  Sb'O* 

Biimuth  bisniuthate.  Antimony  antimonate. 

Bi"S»  Sb*S« 

Bismuth  trisulphide.  Antimony  trisulphide. 

Otherwise,  bismuth  is  related  to  the  metals  proper,  not  only 
by  its  properties,  but  by  the  facility  with  which  it  forms  defi- 
nite salts.  It  is  triatomic  in  its  more  important  combinations, 
the  oxide,  chloride,  and  nitrate. 


BISMUTH    TRIOXIDE. 
Bi«0» 

This  body  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat. 
It  IB  a  straw-yellow  powder,  ^ible  at  a  red  heat,  and  yielding 
on  cooling  a  dark-yellow,  vitreous  mass.  It  attacks  day  cruci- 
bles even  more  rapidly  than  litharge. 

A  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth  is  formed  when  the  nitrate  or 
subnitrate  is  treated  with  potassium  hydrate  or  ammonia.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  when 
boiled  with  potassa,  is  converted  into  the  crystalline  anhydrous 
oxide. 

BISMUTH    TRICHLORIDE. 

BiCl" 

Finely-divided  bismuth  will  burn  in  chlorine,  being  con- 
verted into  chloride.  The  latter  is  prepared  by  directing  a 
current  of  chlorine  upon  melted  bismuth  contained  in  a  retort. 
The  chloride  distils  and  solidifies  in  the  receiver  to  a  fusible, 
crystalline,  and  deliquescent  mass,  formerly  known  as  butter 
of  bismuth.  A  crystallized,  hydrated  chloride  of  bismuth  may 
also  be  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Bismuth  chloride  dissolves  in  water  charged  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  decomposed  when  treated  with  pure  water ; 
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in  tlie  latter  case  an  oxychloride  is  formed  and  precipitated  as 
a  fine,  white  powder,  hydrochloric  acid  being  at  the  same  time 
formed. 

2BiCl»  +  2H*0  ==  2BiOCl  +  4HC1 

Bismuth  oxychloride  is  known  as  peart-ichite.  It  contains 
BiOCl. 

BISMUTH   NITRATE. 

Bi(NO»)» 

Bismuth  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  concentrated 
solution  deposits  large,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  colorless 
and  deliquescent.  They  contain  Bi(NO')»  +  3H«0.  They 
are  very  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  but  if  this 
solution  be  poured  into  a  large  excess  of  water,  a  pulverulent, 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  and  increases  in  volume  if  very 
dilute  ammonia  be  gradually  added  to  the  liquid  in  order  to 
partly  neutralise  the  free  acid. 

This  precipitate  is  much  employed  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  Its  composition  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  formula  BiNO*  +  H'O  =  (BiO/NO»  + 
H*0. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  bismuthyl  nitrate,  that  is,  nitric 
acid,  HNO*,  in  which  the  monobasic  atom  of  hydrogen  is  r^ 
placed  by  the  monatomic  group  BiO.  Or  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  derivative  of  orthonitric  acid,  H'NO^  corresponding  to 
orthophosphoric  acid,  H*PO*  (page  191). 

Boiling  water  removes  still  more  nitric  acid  from  this  sub- 
nitrate,  leaving  a  residue,  which  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  known  as 
blanc  de  fard. 

Characten  of  Solntions  of  BismntL— When  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  bismuth  solutions  give  white  pre- 
cipitates of  sub-salts.  Hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  soluble 
sulphides  form  a  brown  precipitate  of  bismuth  sulphide,  insolu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  The  alkaline  hydrates 
and  carbonates  give  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent. 

Bismuth  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  cither  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the  reducing  flame  of 
the  blow-pipe,  compounds  of  bismuth  yield  a  metallic  globule, 
very  britUe  after  cooling. 
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TIN. 

Sii  (SUiiiium)  =  l]8 
Vatnral  State  and  EztraotioiL — The  only  mineral  of  tin 
which  is  worked  b  the  dioxide  (catiiierite).  It  is  fonnd  in 
veiiu  in  the  oldest  formations,  or  disseminated  in  Band  produced 
bj  their  diBag;^T^atioD.  The  principal  tin  mines  are  in  India, 
in  Mala4>3a  and  the  island  of  Banca,  in  Wales  and  in  Saxony. 
Tin  ore  genenlty  occurs  mixed  with  various  other  minerals, 
anch  as  sulphide  and  sulph-arsenide  of  iron,  aolphides  of  copper 
and  tin,  etc.  It  is  crashed  and  washed  in  order  to  remove 
light,  earthy  matters,  and  then  roasted.  The  sulphides  and 
Bulph-useaides  are  tJrns  oiiifised  and  disintegrated,  and  th« 
product  is  submitted  to  a  sec- 
ond washing  which  removes 
the  lighter  oxides,  leaving  the 
caasiterite.  The  latter  is  then 
heated  with  charcoal  in  a 
cupola-fumace,  represented  in 
Fig.  108;  it  is  a  sort  of  pri»- 
matic  furnace,  having  a  hearth 
at  the  bottom  where  the  melted 
metal  collects.  Air  is  blown 
in  through  the  tny^re  D.  Car- 
bon monoxide  is  formed,  and 
this  reduces  the  stannic  oxide ; 
die  tin  collects  on  the  hearth, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  into 
the  basin  I,  where  it  is  stirred 
with  rods  of  green  wood.  The 
steam  and  gases  produced  by 
tlie  corbnniiation  of  the  wood,  agitate  the  melted  moss  and  bring 
to  the  surface  the  foreign  matter  or  dross,  which  is  removed. 
The  tin  is  then  run  into  moulds. 

Thus  obtained,  tin  generally  contains  small  quantities  of 
copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  arsenic.  It  is  purified  by 
slowly  heating  it  on  the  hearth  of  a  rcverberatory  furnace - 
the  pure  tin  melts  first  and  runs  out  of  the  furnace,  while  the 
leas  fusible  alloys  remain  npon  the  hearth.  This  method  of 
purification  is  called  liquation. 
PropartiM. — Pure  tin  is  a  white  metal,  resembling  silver  in 
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its  color  and  lustre.  It  melts  at  228^,  and  ciystallues  wben 
slowly  cooled.  Ciystals  of  tin,  belonging  to  the  type  of  the 
right  square  prism,  may  also  be  obtained  by  galvanic  precipi- 
tation  of  the  metal.  Their  density  is  7.178.  That  of  the 
fused  and  slowly-cooled  metal  is  7.373  (H.  Deville). 

Tin  is  ductile  and  malleable.  When  a  bar  of  tin  is  bent, 
it  produces  a  peculiar  noise  called  the  cry  of  tin. 

The  metal  is  unaltered  by  the  air,  but  when  fused,  rapidly 
becomes  covered  with  a  grayish  pellicle  of  oxide.  Tin  dis- 
solves in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  disengaging  hydrogen. 
The  action  is  rapid  when  heat  is  applied. 

If  ordinary  nitric  acid  be  poured  upon  granulated  tin,  an 
energetic  action  takes  place  immediately.  The  tin  is  converted 
into  a  white  powder  of  dioxide,  and  torrents  of  red  vapors  are 
evolved. 

Very  dilute  nitric  acid  attacks  tin  almost  without  disengage- 
ment of  gas.  After  some  time  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  tin  nitrate  and  ammonium  nitrate. 
The  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  water 
and  nitric  acid  by  the  tin. 

HNO»  +  H«0  =  20»  -f  NH» 

When  tin  is  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  either 
potassium  or  sodium  hydrate,  hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  an 
alkaline  stannate  is  formed. 

Vies  of  Tin. — Tin  enters  into  the  composition  of  bronzes; 
it  is  made  into  dishes  and  covers,  and  the  thin  foil  in  which 
various  substances,  such  as  chocolate  and  tobacco,  are  enveloped. 

Tinning  of  kitchen  vessels  consists  in  covering  them  with  a 
thin  coating  of  tin.  This  protects  the  copper  or  iron  from  the 
action  of  the  acids  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  various 
articles  of  food.  The  objects  to  be  tinned  are  first  well  cleaned 
by  rubbing  them  with  sand,  and  are  then  dipped  into  melted 
tin.  After  separating  the  excess  of  metal,  they  are  polished 
by  rubbing  with  cloths  dipped  in  sal  ammoniac. 

Tin-plate  is  sheet-iron  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  tin.  The 
iron  is  first  dipped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the 
oxide;  it  is  then  rubbed  with  sand,  and  afterwards  plunged 
successively  into  a  bath  of  melted  tallow  and  a  bath  of  tin  covered 
with  tallow.  On  contact  with  the  iron,  the  tin  enters  into  com- 
bination, forming  a  true  alloy,  which  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating  of  pure  tin. 

80* 
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When  the  surface  of  tin-plate  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  the  superficial  coat  of  tin  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  crystallized  alloy  of  tin  and  iron  is  exposed. 
This  is  called  crystallized  tin-plate. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TIN  AND  OXYGEN. 

Tin  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  9tannous  oxide,  SnO, 
and  stannic  oxide,  SnO*.  The  first  is  of  hut  little  importance. 
It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
by  potassium  hydrate,  and  boiling  the  precipitate,  by  which  the 
white,  stannous  hydrate  first  formed  is  converted  into  a  black 
crystalline  powder  of  stannous  oxide.  When  this  substance  is 
heated  to  250^,  it  decrepitates,  increases  in  volume,  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  olive-brown  powder,  which  is  a  dimorphous 
modification  of  the  black  oxide. 

STANNIC  OXIDE. 

SnO» 

This  body  is  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  beautiful,  hard, 
transparent  crystals  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  belonging  to 
the  type  of  the  square  prism. 

The  white  powder  obtained  when  the  metal  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid  is  a  stannic  hydrate,  which  plays  the  part  of  an  acid, 
and  was  named  by  Fremy-metastannic  acid.  He  attributes  to 
it  the  composition  5(H^SnO^).  It  would  be  a  polymere  of 
normal  stannic  acid. 


1°  I  0*  =  (OH)*Sn»- 


When  heated  to  100^,  this  hydrate  loses  half  of  its  water; 
at  a  red  heat,  it  loses  the  remainder  and  is  converted  into  stannic 
oxide. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  stannic 
chloride,  a  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  constituting 
a  hydrate. 

H«SnO» 


=%}^ 


This  is  the  stannic  acid  of  Fremy.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  behaves  as  would  an  aqueous 
solution  of  stannic  chloride. 

H'SnO*  +  4Ha  =  SnCl*  +  3H»0 
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It  reacts  with  the  bases,  forming  stannates  of  which  the 
general  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula: 


R»SnO» 


=  |l}o. 


When  heated  to  140^,  or  even  when  dried  for  a  long  time 
in  a  vacuum,  it  becomes  insoluble  in  acids. 

SULPHIDES  OF  TIN. 

Two  sulphides  of  tin  are  known  :  a  mpnosulphide,  SnS,  and 
a  disulphide,  SnS\  The  first  is  obtained  by  heating  tin-filings 
with  flowers  of  sulphur :  the  product  still  contains  an  excess 
of  tin,  and  it  is  necessary  to  again  heat  it  with  a  fresh  quantity 
of  sulphur.     It  is  a  crystalline,  lead-colored  mass. 

Tin  disulphide  or  stannic  sulphide  is  prepared  by  first  making 
an  amalgam  of  12  parts  of  tin  and  6  parts  of  mercury ;  this  is 
pulverized  and  the  powder  is  mixed  with  7  parts  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  6  parts  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  mixture  is  intro- 
duced into  a  matrass  of  green  glass  and  gradually  heated  to 
dull  redness  on  a  sand-bath.  Sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  sulphide 
of  mercury,  and  stannous  sulphide  are  condensed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  matrass,  of  which  the  interior  becomes  covered  with 
a  yellow  crystalline  mass  of  stannic  sulphide.  The  presence 
of  sal-ammoniac  and  mercury,  which  volatilize  in  this  opera- 
tion, prevents  an  elevation  of  temperature,  which  would  decom- 
pose the  stannic  sulphide.  The  latter  is  carried  with  their 
vapors,  and  condenses  in  brilliant,  gold-like  scales,  which  are 
greasy  to  the  touch.  This  body  b  known  as  mosidc  gold.  It 
is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat  into  stannous  sulphide  and  sul* 
I^ur.    It  is  used  for  coating  the  cushions  of  electric  machines. 

STANNOUS  CHLORIDE. 

SnCl* 

This  compound  may  be  prepared  anhydrous  by  heating  tin 
in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  Hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  white 
or  grayish  mass  remains,  which  has  a  greasy  appearance,  and 
is  aJmost  tmnsparent.  It  fuses  at  250°.  This  is  stannous 
chloride. 

When  tin  is  dissolved  in  hot,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  limpid  solution  is  evaporated  and  allowed  to  cool, 
beautiful   transparent   crystals  are  obtained,   which  contain 
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SnCl'  4*  2HK).  This  is  known  in  commerce  as  tin  salt  or  tin 
crystals. 

The  crystals  of  stannous  chloride  dissolve  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  forming  a  limpid  liquid,  but  when  treated  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  yield  a  cloudy  liquid,  which 
holds  in  suspension  a  small  quantity  of  white  oxychloride. 
The  atmospheric  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  takes  part  in 
this  decomposition  of  stannous  chloride,  from  which  it  removes 
part  of  the  metal,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  staqnic  chloride 
(tetrachloride)  being  formed. 

Stannous  chloride  reduces  many  oxygenized  and  chlorinated 
compounds.  It  decomposes  the  salts  of  silver  and  mercury, 
setting  free  the  metal.  It  instantly  decolorises  the  purple 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

If  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  chloride),  a  white  precipitate  of 
calomel  (mercurous  chloride)  is  instantly  formed.  By  adding 
an  excess  of  stannous  chloride,  all  of  the  chlorine  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  mercuric  chloride,  and  a  gray  precipitate  of 
metallic  mercury  will  be  formed. 

Stannous  chloride  is  employed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 


STANNIC  CHLORIDE  (TETRACHLORIDE  OF  TIN). 

SnCl* 

If  thin  tin-foil  be  thrown  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  the 
metal  will  take  fire,  and  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  chlorine 
will  be  converted  into  anhydrous  stannic  chloride.  This  is 
liquid,  and  gives  off  white  fumes  in  the  air.  It  was  formerly 
known  9&  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius, 

It  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  upon  tin  contained  in 
a  small  retort.  The  anhydrous  chloride  condenses  in  the  re- 
cipient in  the  form  of  a  yellow  liquid.  It  may  be  decolorised 
by  rectification  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  removes 
the  excess  of  chlorine. 

Tin  tetrachloride  boils  at  120''.  Its  density  is  2.28.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  added  to  it  is  absorbed  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  deposit  of  a  hydrate, 
SnCl*  +  6H'0. 

These  crystals  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  aqua 
,  regia  and  evaporating  the  solution,  or,  again,  by  passing  chlo- 
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line  into  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  and  concentrating  the 
solution. 

The  crystals  of  hydrated  stannic  chloride  dissolve  in  water, 
forming  a  dear  solution. 

Charaoten  of  Stannous  Solutioni. — Brown  precipitates 
are  formed  by  both  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide ; 
the  precipitate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  latter  reagent. 

Potassium  hydrate  forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  potassa ;  ammonia  yields  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  excess. 

An  excess  of  stannous  chloride  produces  a  gray  precipitate 
of  metallic  mercury  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

Chloride  of  gold  gives  a  purple  precipitate  (purple  of  Cas- 
sius)  in  dilute  stannous  solutions. 

Charaeters  of  Stamdo  Solutiom. — Hydrogen  sulphide  and 
ammonium  sulphide  form  yellow  precipitates,  soluble  in  a  large 
excess  of  the  latter  reagent.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
all  form  white  precipitates,  disappearing  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

Chloride  of  gold  does  not  precipitate  stannic  solutions. 

A  sheet  of  iron  or  fine  will  precipitate  the  tin  from  cither 
stannous  or  stannic  solutions  in  gray  scales,  which  assume  the 
metallic  lustre  when  burnished. 


LEAD. 

Pb(Plumbufn)  =  207 

Treatment  of  Lead  Ores. — The  minerals  of  lead  which  are 
worked  are  the  carbonate,  and  especially  the  sulphide,  known  as 
galena. 

The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  carbonate  is  simple : 
it  is  heated  with  charcoal  in  a  cupola-furnace,  and  the  reduced 
lead  collects  on  the  hearth. 

Two  methods  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  galena. 
One  consists  in  melting  the  ore  with  iron  (granulated  cast  iron). 
Sulphide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  both  it  and  the  reduced  lead 
enter  into  fusion  and  separate  from  each  other  by  virtue  of 
their  different  densities,  the  lead  being  much  the  heavier. 
This  is  the  reduction  method.  It  is  employed  for  impure  ores 
having  a  silicious  gangue. 

By  the  other  process,  known  as  the  rexiction  method^  the 
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galeu  is  first  lOMted.  by  whidj  the  gulphide  is  putiJlj  tnas- 
formed  into  oxide  *nd  eulphate ;  the  openii^  of  the  furnace 
tn  now  cIobmI  ind  the  t«mperalure  ia  clcTated.  The  exoeas 
of  sulphide  then  reicts  npon  the  oxide  »nd  upon  tfaesulphslc; 
BulphimHia  add  gM  is  diaengi^,  «nd  metJlic  leid  ia  formed. 
This  is  called  work-lead. 


PbS  +  2PbO 
PbS  +  PbSO*: 


=  3Pb+S0' 
=  2Pb  +  2S0* 


The  operation  is  conducted  in  •  reverberatory  furnace  repre- 
■  ■     "     '"■).     The  ore  ia  spread  in  thin  Uyera  on  the 
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hearth  E,  and  he&ted  to  dnll  redness ;  the  fire  is  at  A,  and  the 
air  enteia  by  the  openings  D.  These  are  cloaed  when  it  is 
judged  hy  the  aspect  of  the  mass  that  the  roasting  b  suffi- 
ciently advanced.     The  heat  is  then  increased. 

Independently  of  the  portion  of  lead  sulphide  which  reacts 
upon  the  oxide  and  sulphate,  there  is  always  an  excess,  which 
mclu  when  the  heat  ia  increased,  and  separates  in  the  form  of 
lead  mail.  This  is  subjected  to  another  operation  by  the  same 
proccaa  of  reaction,  and  furnishes  a  harder  lead  than  that  first 
obtained ;  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  and  b  known 
as  iliiff  lead. 

In  some  works,  charcoal-powder  U  added  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  roasting,  to  remove  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  and  sul- 
pbale  formed. 
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Tnatmant  of  Ar^sntiftTOiu  Lead. — The  lead  prodaced  by 
tlieee  methods,  and  especially  the  work-lead,  ofl«D  conCaiiu  a 
small  proportion  of  Bilvcr.  la  order  to  separate  the  latter 
metal,  the  lead  is  submitted  directly  to  cupellatJon,  or  is  firat 
refined  by  way  of  crystalluation  before  the  cnpcUatioD. 

The  object  of  refinittg  by  cryilaiKzalion  is  the  formation  of 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  richer  in  silver  than  the  norlc-Iead. 
The  ar^Dtiferous  lead  Is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly; 
nearly  pure  lead  separatee  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  aro 
depoMted  at  the  bottom  of  the  molten  metal.  These  are  re- 
moved by  a  ladle  aa  fast  aa  they  are  formed;  ihe  richer  alloy 
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of  lead  and  silver  remuns  liquid.  The  crystals  of  lead  still 
contain  a  little  silver,  and  are  submitted  to  another  fapion ;  lead 
again  crvBtalliiea  out  on  coolin);,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an 
alloy  still  rich  in  silver  is  obtained.  The  same  operation  re- 
peated a  third  time  determines  the  Hcparatiun  of  pure  lead. 
The  alloys  of  lead  and  silver  thus  obtained  are  themselves  sub- 
mitted to  several  successive  fusions  and  cry  stall  iiations,  and  a 
still  richer  alloy  reeidla. 

The  alloy  thus  concentrated  is  cupelled.    The  operation  con- 
nsts  in  melting  the  lead  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  (Fig.  110), 
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of  which  the  hearth  has  a  hemispherical  form,  and  is  called 
the  cupel.  The  vault  of  the  furnace  is  formed  by  a  sheet-iron 
cover,  G,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will.  When  the 
lead  is  melted,  a  strong  blast  of  air  is  blown  upon  its  surface 
through  the  tuyeres  tt;  the  lead  ia  thus  converted  into  oxide, 
which  melts  and,  driven  by  the  current  of  air,  flows  from  the 
cupel  through  a  notch  cut  in  its  edge  down  to  the  level  of  the 
molten  metal,  and  which  is  graduidly  deepened  as  that  level 
becomes  lowered.  The  silver,  which  is  not  oxidizable,  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  cupel  as  the  lead  is  eliminated ;  and  when 
the  last  portions  of  the  latter  metal  become  oxidised,  the  sur- 
face of  the  silver  is  covered  with  only  a  thin  layer  of  fused 
litharge,  which  breaks  up  suddenly  and  displays  the  brilliant 
surface  of  the  metal.  This  phenomenon,  called  brightening^ 
indicates  the  termination  of  the  operation. 

The  oxide  of  lead  formed  first  in  the  cupellation  of  work- 
lead  is  called  ahstrich.  It  is  black,  and  still  contains  a  little 
silver,  as  well  as  copper  and  antimony  ( Berthier).  The  oxide 
which  flows  out  after  the  ahstrich  is  litharge. 

Properties  of  Lead. — Lead  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  having 
a  certain  degree  of  lustre  when  its  surface  is  freshly  cut.  It 
is  the  softest  and  least  tenacious  of  all  the  common  metals.  It 
can  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife  and  scratched  by  the  finger-naiL 
It  may  readily  be  reduced  to  thin  sheets,  but  is  not  easily  drawn 
into  wire.  Its  density  is  11.363  (H.  Deville).  It  melts  be- 
tween 326  and  334°,  and  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat.  It  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  crystallized  in  regular  octahedra  by 
allowing  a  large  quantity  of  molten  lead  to  cool  slowly,  and 
decanting  the  still  liquid  portion. 

The  brilliant  surface  of  lead  tarnishes  in  the  air.  When 
melted,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
pellicle  of  oxide,  which  is  transformed  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  heat  into  a  yellow  powder,  known  as  massicot. 

On  contact  with  aerated  water,  lead  absorbs  oxygen  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  carbon- 
ate. This  fact  explains  the  presence  of  traces  of  lead  in  rain- 
water which  has  been  collected  from  lead  gutters,  or  kept  in 
leaden  reservoirs. 

The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sulphates  and  chlorides 
in  water  prevents  this  oxidation  of  lead,  so  that  the  metal  can 
be  used  without  danger  for  the  distribution  of  most  spring  and 
river  waters. 
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Lead  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  concentrated  and  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  it;  the 
boiling  concentrated  acid  converts  it  into  sulphate  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Nitric  acid  attacks  and  dissolves 
it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  disengaging  red  vapors  and  forming 
lead  nitrate. 

Lead  and  its  compounds  are  poisonous.  Its  effects  on  the 
economy  are  especially  manifested  after  the  long-continued 
absorption  of  very  small  quantities  of  the  metal,  of  which  the 
accumulation  in  the  system  is  made  evident  by  various  symp- 
toms; the  best  known  is  lead  colic  or  painter  s  colic.  Plumbers, 
glaziers  of  pottery,  painters,  color-grinders,  and  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  minium,  or  red  lead,  white 
lead,  etc.,  are  exposed  to  this  chronic  poisoning.  The  soluble 
sulphates  are  antidotes  for  acute  cases  of  poisoning,  and  potas- 
sium iodide  causes  the  elimination  of  lead  from  the  system  in 
chronic  cases. 

TTses  of  Lead. — This  metal  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
shot,  and  pipes  for  the  distribution  of  water  and  gas.  When 
reduced  to  sheets  it  is  made  into  gutters,  the  coverings  of  roo&, 
linings  for  troughs  and  reservoirs.  Sheet-iron  dipped  into  a 
bath  of  melted  lead  retains  a  coating  of  that  metal,  and  is  called 
leaded  iron.  Lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  type-metal, 
plumber's  solder,  pewter,  etc. 

LEAD  MONOXIDE. 
PbO 

Masncot  and  litharge^  of  which  the  formation  has  been  in- 
dicated, constitute  the  monoxide  of  lead. 

Massicot  is  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder.  Litharge  occurs  in 
reddish-yellow,  crystalline  scales.  It  is  rendered  crystalline  by 
the  fusion  and  cooling  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  form  of  rhombic  octahedra  (Mitscherlich). 

Oxide  of  lead  melts  at  a  red  heat ;  when  fused  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  which  it  again  gives  up  on  solidifying  (F.  Lc  Blanc). 

It  cannot  be  melted  in  an  earthen  crucible  without  attacking 
and  sometimes  piercing  the  latter,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
very  fusible  silicate  of  lead. 

Lead  monoxide  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen,  charcoal,  and 
carbon  monoxide. 

It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  posseflses  a  sufficiently 
g  31 
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marked  alkaline  reaction  to  restore  the  blue  color  to  feebly 
reddened  litmus-paper. 

When  potassium  hydrate  or  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lead, 
is  formed.  This  hydrate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydrate ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  lime-water,  and  these  solutions 
are  precipitated  black  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Litharge  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  acetate  and 
white  lead.  It  gives  to  linseed  oil  drying  properties.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  various  plasters,  and  different  coloring 
matters  (Cassel's  yellow). 

LEAD  DIOXIDE. 

PbO« 

This  body  is  made  by  treating  minium,  or  intermediate  oxide 
of  lead,  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  A  brown  powder  remains  and 
must  be  washed  with  boiling  water.  This  is  dioxide  of  lead ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  losing 
half  of  its  oxygen  and  being  converted  into  monoxide.  It  is 
an  energetic  oxidizing  agent.  When  it  is  briskly  triturated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  the  latter  is  inflamed. 

If  lead  dioxide  be  introduced  into  a  test-tube  filled  with  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  the  latter  is  immediately  absorbed  with  for- 
mation of  lead  sulphate. 

SO'  +  PbO'  =  PbSO* 

Hydrochloric  acid  poured  upon  lead  dioxide  determines  the 
formation  of  lead  chloride  and  the  disengagement  of  chlorine. 

PbO«  +  4HC1  =  PbCP  +  CI'  +  2H'0 

Lead  dioxide  unites  with  the  alkalies  forming  veritable  salts. 
Fremy  has  described  a  plumbate  of  potassium,  K'PbO*  + 
3H'0,  which  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  which  is  formed  when 
dioxide  of  lead  is  gently  heated  with  a  very  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate  in  a  silver  crucible. 

PLUMBOSO-PLUMBIC  OXIDE  (RED  LEAD) 

This  oxide  is  prepared  by  heating  massicot  in  furnaces  to  a 
temperature  that  should  not  exceed  300^.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  monoxide  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  eon- 
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▼erted  into  a  beautifiil  red  powder  known  as  minium  or  red  lead. 
The  product  obtained  by  heating  lead  carbonate  or  white  lead 
in  contact  with  the  air  is  called  orange  minium. 

Minium  is  a  combination  of  monoxide  and  dioxide  of  lead ; 
its  composition  is  variable,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it 
is  roasted.     It  ordinarily  corresponds  to  the  formula 

Pb'O*  =  2PbO.PbO«     (Jacquelain) 

Sometimes  it  contains  less  oxygen,  having  the  composition 

Pb*0»  =  3PbO.PbO«     (Mulder) 

Red  crystals  of  the  latter  composition  have  been  found  in 
the  fissures  of  a  minium  furnace. 

Minium  has  a  scarlet^red  color,  which  becomes  much  darker 
on  heating.  It  gives  up  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  being  reduced 
to  monoxide.  If  red  lead  be  sprinkled  with  nitric  acid,  the 
color  disappears,  giving  place  to  a  brown.  The  nitric  acid 
removes  the  monoxide,  forming  nitrate,  and  leaves  the  brown 
dioxide. 

Minium  is  used  to  color  sealing-wax  and  wall-papers.  It  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  which  owes  its  fusi- 
bility, its  perfect  transparency  and  its  refractive  power,  to  sili- 
cate of  lead.  When  mixed  with  stannic  oxide,  minium  serves 
as  an  enamel  for  crockery-ware. 

A  mixture  of  red  lead  and  white  lead  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oil  is  employed  as  a  luting  for  steam-pipes,  and  as  a  cement. 

LEAD  SULPHIDE. 

PbS 

Galena  or  sulphide  of  lead  occurs  in  nature  in  beautiful 
cubical  crystals  of  a  bluish-gray  color  and  a  metallic  lustre ;  its 
density  is  7.58.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat.  When  heated  in  con- 
tact with  air,  it  is  converted  into  oxide  and  sulphate,  and  by  the 
reaction  of  an  excess  of  sulphide  upon  these  compounds  me- 
tallic lead  is  produced.  Hot  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  lead 
sulphide  into  sulphate.  Concentrated  and  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  transforms  it  into  chloride  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Galena  is  used  for  glazing  common  pottery.  A  broth  of 
powdered  galena  and  cow*s  dung  mixed  with  water  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  previously  well-dried  vessels. 
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This  sort  of  pottery  is  generally  baked  at  a  tempemtore  not 
very  high,  so  that  the  sulphide  of  lead,  the  oxidation  of  which 
is  prevented  by  the  cow's  dung,  melts  and  spreads  over  the  sur- 
face, forming  a  varnish  of  a  dark  color  when  cold.  Neverthe- 
less, a  small  quantity  of  oxide  is  always  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  galena:  when  the  baking  takes  place  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature, this  oxide  forms  a  fusible  silicate,  which  covers  the 
pottery.  This  glazing  often  has  a  green  color,  due  to  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  is  attacked  by  vinegar  and 
other  acids,  which  dissolve  the  oxides  of  lead  and  copper. 
Hence  the  danger  in  the  use  of  ware  so  glased  for  culinary 
purposes. 

LEAD  CHLORIDE. 

PbCl« 

This  body  may  be  obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  powder  by 
heating  litharge  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  deposited  as  a 
dense,  white  precipitate  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead.  It  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water;  135  parts  of  water  at  12.5°,  or  33  parts 
of  boiling  water  being  required  to  dissolve  one  part  of  lead 
chloride.  It  may  be  obtained  crystallised  in  long  needles  by 
allowing  its  saturated  boiling  solution  to  cool.  Lead  chloride 
melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  semi-trans- 
parent mass,  known  by  the  ancient  chemists  as  horn-lead. 

Mineral  yellow^  Tamer's  yellow,  and  Ccusd's  yelloto,  em- 
ployed in  painting,  are  oxychlorides  of  lead,  combinations  of 
lead  oxide  and  chloride  in  variable  proportions. 

LEAD  IODIDE. 

PbP 

When  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  lead  acetate,  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  iodide  is 
formed. 

This  body  melts  to  a  red-brown  liquid  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  requires  for  solution  1235  parts  of  cold,  or  194  parts  of 
boiling  water.  On  the  cooling  of  its  saturated,  boiling  solution, 
it  is  deposited  in  golden-yellow,  hexagonal  scales  having  a  mag- 
nificent lustre. 
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LEAD  NITRATE. 

Pb(NO»)« 

This  body  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  from  its  hot,  saturated  solution  in  anhy- 
drous, white,  regular  octahedra.  These  crystals  decrepitate 
when  they  are  heated;  they  dissolve  in  7i  times  their  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  less  quantity  of  boiling  water. 

At  a  red  heat  this  salt  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen  peroxide, 
oxygen,  and  lead  monoxide.  It  forms  various  basic  compounds 
with  lead  monoxide. 

When  one  molecule  of  the  nitrate  is  boiled  with  one  molecule 
of  the  monoxide,  and  Uie  filtered  solution  is  allowed  to  cool, 
a  crystalline  deposit  is  obtained,  which  is  a  dibasic  nitrate, 
Pb(NO")*  +  Pb  +  H»0  (Pelouae).  This  salt  can  be  consid- 
ered as  derived  from  orthonitric  acid,  H'NO*  =  HNO*  -|- 
H«0.     Indeed 

Pb(NO»/  +  PbO  +  HH)  =  2^^  j  NO* 

This  basic  nitrate  of  lead  corresponds  to  the  basic  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  (page  351). 

Bi'"NO*  ^^'1  NO* 

BUmath  mibnltnito.  htad  subnitrato. 

When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled  with  thin  sheet- 
lead,  the  latter  b  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow 
color.  Under  these  conditions  soluble  basic  nitrites  of  lead  are 
formed.  On  cooling  the  filtered  liquid  deposits  yellow  crystals 
having  a  variable  composition.  By  a  prolonged  boiling  a  tetra- 
basic  nitrite,  Pb(NO«)*  +  3PbO  +  IPO,  is  obtained.  The  so- 
lution of  the  latter,  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  gives  the 
neutral  nitrite  Pb(NO')'  +  H*0,  crystalliiing  in  long,  yellow 
prisms  (Peligot)  or  in  yellow  plates  (Chevreul). 

LEAD  SULPHATE. 
PbSO* 

This  salt  is  found  crystallised  in  nature.  It  can  be  prepared 
by  doable  decomposition  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  any 
soluble  lead  salt,  such  as  the  nitrate  or  acetate,  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  solution  of  a  sulphate.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water. 

81» 
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At  ft  high  temperature,  lead  sulphate  melts  without  decom- 
position. Charcoal  reduces  it,  transforming  it  into  sulphide, 
metal,  or  oxide,  according  to  the  proportions  employed. 
Quickly  healed  with  an  excess  of  charcoal,  it  yields  sulphide. 
PbSC  +  C^aCO'+PbS 
By  diminishing  the  proportion  of  charcoal,  a  residue  of 
met^,  or  even  of  oxide,  may  be  obuined. 

PbSO'  +  C  =  CO'  +  SO'  +  Pb 
2PbS0'  +  C  =  CO'  +  riSO'  +  2PbO 
Iron  and  sine,  in  contact  with  lead  sulphate  suspended  in 
water,  cause  the  aeparation  of  metaUic  lead 

LEAD  CARBONATE. 

PbCO* 

CiTstalliied  lead  carbonate  is  found  in  nature.     The  salt 

may  be  obt^ned  aitificiuUy,  as  an  amorphous  white  powder,  by 

precipitating  a  soluble  lead  salt  hy  as  ezceaa  of  an  alkaline 

carbonate. 

A  hydrat«d,  and  sometimes  basic,  carbonate  of  lead  is  known 
as  cettue  or  white  lead.     lu  composition  varies. 

PbCO"  +  H'O  and  2FbC0"  +  Pb(OH)' 
These  arc  much  used  in  oil  paintitif'.     Wbitc  lead  is  pre- 
pared by  several  methods,  the  oldest  of  which  is  called  the 
Putch  process.     It  consiata  in  exposing  shccia  of  lead  to  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  acetic  acid 
vapor  and  rich  in  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The   leaden  sheets  are    introduced 
into  glazed  earthen  pots,  A  (Fig. 
1 1 1),  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
vinegar.     The  lead  rests  upon  shoit 
projecting  arms,  B,  below  which  is 
placed    the    crude    vinegar.      The 
pots  are  covered  by  a  disk  of  lend, 

D,  which  incompletely  closes  them. 

FiQ.  111.  '    They  are  then  arranged  in  rows  In 

large  chambers ;  a  row  of  pots  is 
placed  on  a  hed  of  spent  Ian  or  horse-manure  ;  these  are  cov- 
ered with  plonks,  upon  which  more  spent  tan  or  horse-manure 
is  placed,  and  then  another  layer  of  pots,  and  so  on.     The  fcr- 
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mentation  of  the  tan  or  manure  raises  the  temperature  to  30 
or  40°,  and  produces  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  intervenes,  causing  the  lead  to  be 
attacked  by  the  acetic  acid,  so  that  basic  acetate  of  lead  is 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  but  this  salt  is  con- 
tinually decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  that  the  lead 
gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  carbonate. 

Thenard  suggested  another  process  by  which  litharge  is  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  and  a  current  of  carbon 
<lioxide  passed  through  the  solution  of  subacetate  so  formed. 
Lead  carbonate  is  precipitated  and  neutral  acetate  regenerated ; 
the  latter  is  then  again  transformed  into  basic  acetate.  The 
product  so  obtained  is  known  as  Clichy  while  lead, 

LEAD  CHROMATE. 

PbCrO* 

This  salt  exists  crystallized  in  nature,  constituting  the  red 
lead  of  Siberia.  It  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
between  solutions  of  potassium  chromato  and  lead  acetate ;  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  thus  obtained,  and  is  employed  in  painting 
under  the  name  chrome  yellow. 

Lead  ehromate  melts  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  white  heat  it  loses 
4  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  and 
hydrogen.  Insoluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  readily  in  solutions 
of  potassium  hydrate. 

Characten  of  Lead  Salts. — The  soluble  lead  salts  have  a 
sweetish  taste.  Black  precipitates  are  formed  in  their  solutions 
by  both  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide. 

Potassa  and  soda  yield  white  precipitates,  soluble  in  a  large 
excess  of  the  reagent.  Ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  excess. 

Sulphuric  acid  forms  a  white  precipitate  even  in  the  most 
dilute  solutions  of  lead.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  white 
precipitate  of  lead  chloride,  but  this  precipitate  is  not  produced 
in  dilute  solutions. 

Potassium  ehromate  throws  down  iei  yellow  precipitate,  soluble 
in  pota.ssium  hydrate. 

When  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal 
in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  lead  salts  yield  a 
metallic  globule  which  when  cold  can  readily  be  flattened  out 
by  hammering. 
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Cu(Cu|)r(mi)  - 
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Hfttnral  State. — Copper  b  found  in  the  native  sUte,  some- 
times crystallized  in  regular  octahednt,  Hometimes  in  masses. 
It  is  also  found  as  cupruus  oxide,  Cu*0,  (.-upric  oxide,  CuO,  and 
cnpric  carbonate,  CnCO' ;  but  its  most  abundant  minerals  are 
cuprooB  sulphide,  Cu'S  (Chalkosine),  and  a  double  sulphide 
nf  copper  and  iron,  Cu'S.Fe'S',  designat«d  as  eupper  p^'le*. 
Under  the  name  ffniy  copper  are  also  worked  various  minerals 
containing  cnpmuB  xulphide  combined  with  the  sulphides  of 
antimony  and  arsenic,  and  in  which  the  copper  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and  mercnry. 

Treatment  oif  Copper  Orei. — Copper  ia  eaaily  extracted 
from  cuprous  oxide  and  cupric  carbonate.  These  ores  are 
melted  with  charcoal  in  suitable  furnaces,  and  the  metal  is  at 
once  obtained.  Copper  pyrites,  which  is  often  mixed  with 
cuprous  sulphide,  re(|uires  a  more  complicated  treatment.  The 
iron  and  sulphur  must  he  eliminated,  and  for  th^g  reason  the 
ore  is  subjected  to  an  incomplete  roasting.  This  operation  is 
conducted  in  a  rcvcrberatory  furnace  (Pig.  112).     The  flame 


of  the  fire  sweeps  the  arched  vault  of  the  fiimace  m.  The 
opening  of  the  chimney  is  at  C,  and  the  ore  is  fed  in  from  iron 
troughs  placed  above  the  furnace. 
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The  first  roasting  drives  out  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  the 
sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  are  partially  converted  into  oxides 
and  sulphates.  An  exce^  of  sulphide  remains,  and  the  im- 
perfectly-roasted ore  is  fused  in  presence  of  silicious  materials. 
The  scorine  formed  in  roasting  the  matt  (see  farther  on)  are 
generally  added,  and  sometimes  fluor  spar,  to  render  the  slag 
more  fusible.  This  operation  is  conducted  either  in  cupola-fur- 
naces or  in  reverberatory  furnaces  of  peculiar  construction.  In 
presence  of  the  unattacked  sulphide  of  iron,  the  cupric  oxide 
formed  during  the  roasting  is  converted  into  cupric  sulphide,  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed.  The  latter  unites  with  the  silica,  as 
does  also  the  oxide  produced  by  the  roasting,  both  being  reduced 
to  ferrous  oxide  by  the  reducing  gases  of  the  fire.  Ferrous  sili- 
cate is  thus  formed,  and  constitutes  a  very  fusible  slag,  below 
which  accumulates  the  sulphide  of  copper  containing  much  less 
sulphide  of  iron  than  the  original  pyrites.  This  product  is  the 
matt. 

The  sulphur,  which  was  thus  far  necessary  to  expel  the  iron, 
must  now  be  removed,  and  the  matt  is  broken  up  and  repeat- 
edly roasted,  by  which  the  remainder  of  the  iron  is  oxidized  and 
nearly  all  of  the  sulphur  expelled.  The  mineral  is  now  again 
melted  with  silicious  materials  and  the  scorise  produced  in  re- 
fining black  copper,  and  rich  in  cupric  oxide,  are  added.  Ferrous 
silicate  separates  as  a  slag,  and  a  metallic  mass  containing  from 
90  to  94  per  cent,  of  copper,  still  alloyed  with  iron,  lead, 
arsenic,  sulphuf,  etc.,  is  obtained.  This  product  constitutes 
black  copper. 

Refining  of  Black  Copper, — The  impure  metal  is  melted  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  transforms  the 
copper  into  oxide,  and  the  latter  is  gradually  reduced  by  the 
foreign  metals  and  the  sulphur  still  contained  in  the  mass  of 
copper ;  these  oxides  separate  in  the  form  of  scoriae  and  slags, 
which  are  removed.  The  lif|uid  copper  collects  in  a  cylin- 
drical cavity  in  the  furnace,  where  it  is  solidified  by  throwing 
cold  water  upon  the  suriace  of  the  molten  metal ;  it  is  then 
removed  in  the  form  of  disks,  and  is  called  rotette  copper. 
The  copper  thus  obtained  is  brittle,  owing  that  property  to  the 
cupric  oxide  with  which  it  \&  still  impregnated.  It  is  finally 
melted  under  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and  stirred  with  poles  of  green 
wood. 

Red,  ductile  copper  is  thus  obtained. 

At  Mansfeld,  in  Prussia,  a  copper  pyrites  is  worked  which 
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is  disseminated  in  little  ciystals  in  ui  arjnllaceous  schist  impr^- 
nated  with  bitumen.  After  a  series  of  roast ings  and  smeltings, 
a  black  copper  is  obtaiDed,  rich  enough  in  silver  to  permit  of 
the  advaatageoos  extractioD  of  that  metAl.  For  this  purpoee 
the  method  called  liquation  is  employed.  The  ugenliferoaa 
copper  is  melted  vitn  lead,  aod  the  liquid  alloy  i^  allowed  to 
cool  slowly.  Copper  solidifies  first,  alloyed  with  a  small  quao- 
tity  of  lead,  while  the  remainder  of  the  lead,  retaining  nearly 
all  of  the  silver,  remains  liquid.  By  another  proceas  the  alloy 
oflesdaad  argentiferous  copper  is  made  into  disks,  D  (Fig.  113), 
and  these  are  reheated  very  slowly. 
'  As  soon  as  the  temperature  ia  suf- 
ficiently high,  the  lead  melta  and 
'  runs  out,  carrying  with  it  all  of  the 
!  silver.  The  copper  remaiiH  al- 
loyed with  a  small  quantity  of  lead. 
It  is  refined  by  melting  it  in  a  cu- 
pola-furnace under  the  blast  of  a 
Fra.  118.  tuyere.     The   lead  and  iron  and 

pait  of  the  copper  are  oxidised, 
and  the  oxides  are  removed  as  sooriic.  Pure  copper  remains 
and  is  converted  into  Totetu.  The  argentiferous  lead  is  sub- 
mitted to  cupellation,  as  already  described. 

Cement  copper  is  copper  precipitated  IVom  a  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate  by  metallic  iron.     It  is  very  pure. 

FropAltiM  of  Copp«r.^Thia  metal  has  a  characteristic  red 
color  that  is  univerHally  known.  When  rubbed  with  the  hand 
it  exhales  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor.  By  fusion  it  crystal- 
liies  in  cnb^,  but  it  may  be  deposited  by  electrolysis  in  reg- 
ular octahedra.  It  melta  towards  1100°,  and  may  be  vobtiliied 
by  the  heat  of  the  osy-hydrogen  blow-pipe. 

Its  density  varies  from  8.85  to  8.95.  It  is  veiy  malleable, 
ductile,  and  tenacious. 

In  dry  air  it  is  unaltered  at  ordinary  t«mpeTataree,  hut  it 
absorbs  oxygen  in  presence  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Green  spots  are  then  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
constituting  a  hydrocarbonate  of  copper ;  this  is  the  product 
ordinarily  called  verdigris. 

At  ft  high  temperature  copper  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity, 
being  converted  into  black,  cupric  oxide  if  the  oxygen  be  in 
excess ;  bvt  in  the  contrary  case,  red,  cuprous  oxide  is  formed. 
The  oxidation  is  favored  by  division  of  the  metal. 
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If  some  pulyerulent  copper,  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  copper  acetate,  be  thrown  upon  a  moderately  hot  tile  and  an 
incandescent  coal  be  approached  so  as  to  heat  one  point,  a  black 
spot  instantly  forms  there  and  rapidly  extends  throughout  the 
mass,  showing  the  progress  of  the  oxidation. 

In  presence  of  acids  or  ammonia,  copper  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

If  some  ammonia  and  copper-turnings  be  shaken  up  with  air 
in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  the  ammoniacal  liquid  becomes  blue ; 
if  now  the  bottle  be  turned  upside-down  and  opened  under 
water,  the  latter  will  rise  in  the  bottle,  replacing  the  oxygen 
which  was  absorbed.  The  blue  liquid  contains  in  solution  am- 
moniacal oxide  of  copper  and  nitrite  of  copper  (Schonbein, 
Peligot). 

This  liquid  is  capable  of  dissolving  cotton  and  lint,  which 
are  almost  pure  cellulose  (Schweizer). 

IfVhen  heated  ¥rith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  copper  is 
converted  into  sulphate  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  Nitric  acid,  even  dilute,  dissolves  it  readily,  forming 
cupric  nitrate  and  evolving  nitrogen  dioxide.  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  attacks  it  slowly,  disengaging  hydrogen  and  forming 
cuprous  chloride. 

Uses  of  Copper. — Copper  is  much  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  boilers,  alembics,  stills  and  worms,  and  for  kitchen 
utensils.  Sheet-copper  is  used  for  coating  the  bottoms  of  ships 
and  sometimes  for  roofing  houses.  This  metal  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  more  important  alloys,  brass  (copper  and 
zinc),  bronze  (copper  and  tin),  German  silver  (copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel). 

CUPROUS  OXIDE. 

Cu»0 

This  oxide  is  found  in  nature,  sometimes  in  vitreous  masses, 
sometimes  in  beautifol,  red,  regular  octahedra. 

It  is  ordinarily  prepared  in  the  wet  way  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  copper  with  glucose ;  a  bright-red,  crystalline  pow- 
der is  precipitated,  which  is  anhydrous  cuprous  oxide.  When 
heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted 
into  cupric  oxide. 

When  potassium  hydrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydrate  is  thrown 
down.  Cuprous  oxide  is  used  to  communicate  a  red  color  to  glass. 
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CUPRIC  OXIDE. 

CuO 

Two  processes  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  important 
body :  calcination  of  copper  in  the  air ;  calcination  of  cnpric 
nitrate.  The  first  method  furnishes  a  granular,  compact,  black 
oxide ;  the  second,  a  fine,  deep-black  powder. 

Cupric  oxide  is  easily  reduced  by  both  hydrogen  and  char- 
coal, with  formation  of  either  water  or  carbon  dioxide. 

With  water  it  forms  a  hydrate,  Cu(OH)»  =  CuO.H'O,  which 
precipitates  as  a  thick,  light-blue  magma,  when  potassium  hy- 
drate is  added  to  a  cupric  solution.  This  hydrate  is  converted 
into  brown,  anhydrous  oxide  by  boiling  with  water.  Cupric 
oxide  is  largely  used  in  the  laboratory  in  the  analysis  of  or- 
ganic substances.  It  b  used  in  the  arts  to  color  glass,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  green  color. 

SULPHIDES  OF  COPPER.  "^ 

Copper  forms  two  sulphides,  corresponding  to  the  oxides. 
CSiprous  sulphide,  Cu*S,  occurs  in  nature  in  fusible,  steel-gray 
crystals,  which  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife. 

Cupric  ntiphide  CuS,  is  formed  in  the  wet  way  when  a 
solution  of  a  copper  salt  b  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 
When  strongly  calcined,  it  loses  sulphur  and  is  reduced  to 
cuprous  sulphide. 

If  copper  filings  or  turnings  be  thrown  into  a  flask  containing 
boiling  sulphur,  a  brilliant  incandescence  takes  place  from  the 
union  of  the  two  elements. 

CHLORIDES  OF  COPPER. 

OuprouM  cMoride,  Cu*Cl*,  is  prepared  by  boiling  copper- 
turnings  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  small  quantities  of 
nitric  acid  from  time  to  time.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  formed 
converts  the  copper  into  cupric  chloride,  which  is  reduced  by 
the  excess  of  copper  present.  A  brown  liquid  is  thus  obtained 
which,  by  continued  boiling,  becomes  almost  colorless.  On 
adding  water  to  this  liquid,  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  of 
cuprous  chloride  is  deposited.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  liquid  which  remains 
colorless  when  kept  in  closed  vessels  in  presence  of  an  excess 
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of  copper,  but  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  from  which 
it  absorbs  oxygen. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  perfectly  absorbed  by  a  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  ammonia. 

Cupric  chloride,  CuCP,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  aqua  regta.  A  green  solution  is 
formed,  which,  ader  concentration,  deposits  beautiful  rhombic 
prisms  of  a  bluish-green  color,  containing  2  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization. 

CUPRIC  SULPHATE. 

CuSO*  -f  6HH) 

Plreparatioil. — This  salt  is  commonly  called  blue  vitriol.  It 
is  a  product  of  many  industrial  operations,  such  as  roasting 
sulphurous  copper  ores,  and  the  decomposition  by  copper  of 
the  silver  sulphate  resulting  from  the  refining  of  gold, — that 
is,  the  treatment  of  silver  coin  containing  gold  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Cupric  sulphate  produced  by  roasting  copper  ore  contains 
more  or  less  ferrous  sulphate.  The  two  salts  crystallize  together 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  containing  7  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.     The  mixture  is  called  Salzburg  vitriol. 

Instead  of  copper  pyrites,  artificial  cupric  sulphide  may  be 
oxidized.  Old  copper  plates  are  moistened  and  sprinkled  with 
flowers  of  sulphur ;  they  are  then  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  the 
sulphide  of  copper  first  formed  is  converted  into  sulphate  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  drawn  into  the  furnace.  The  still  hot 
plates  are  plunged  into  water,  which  dissolves  the  layer  of  cupric 
sulphate,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  until  all  of  the 
metal  b  transformed  into  sulphate. 

The  simplest  process  consists  in  boiling  copper  turnings  and 
clippings  with  sulphuric  acid :  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged, and  cupric  sulphate  formed.  In  the  arts,  the  operation 
is  conducted  in  wooden  tanks  lined  with  lead  and  heated  by 
steam. 

Properties. — Cupric  sulphate  crystallizes  in  parallelopipedons 
belonging  to  the  type  of  the  dissymetric  prism.  These  crystals 
have  a  fine  blue  color,  lind  contain  5  molecules  of  water.  When 
exposed  to  dry  air  they  effloresce  superficially :  heated  to  100°, 
they  lose  4  molecules  of  water,  disengaging  the  fifth  only  at 
243°.     The  anhydrous  salt  is  white.     At  a  high  heat,  cuprio 
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sulphate  ia  deoomposed  into  capric  oxide,  sulphurous  oxide, 
and  oxygen. 

Cupric  sulphate  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  2  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  concentrated  solution  has  a  pure  blue 
color.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

When  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  a  beautiful,  dark-blue  liquid  is  obtained.  It  contains 
ammoniacal  cupric  sulphate,  CuSO*  -[-  4NIP  -f  H*0,  which 
separates  in  dark-blue  crystals  when  alcohol  is  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution. 

There  are  several  basic  sulphates  of  copper  representing 
compounds  of  cupric  sulphate  and  cupric  hydrate.  One  of 
them  is  obtained  as  a  green  powder  when  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  is  digested  with  cupric  hydrate.  The  bluish  precipi- 
tates obtained  by  incompletely  precipitating  solutions  of  cuprio 
sulphate  with  potassium  hydrate  are  basic  sulphates. 

IFses. — Cupric  sulphate  is  employed  as  a  caustic  applicable 
to  diseases  of  the  eye.  In  the  arts,  it  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  blue  ashes,  a  mixture  of  calcium  sulphate  and  cupric 
hydrate,  made  by  decomposing  cupric  sulphate  with  milk  of 
lime. 

It  is  much  used  in  dyeing,  particularly  in  dyeing  black  on 
wool  and  cotton.  Its  solution  is  used  for  steeping  wheat. 
Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  employed  for  eleo- 
trotyping. 

CARBONATES  OF   COPPER. 

When  cold  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  and  cupric  sul- 
phate are  mixed,  a  bluish-green  precipitate  is  obtained,  and  at 
the  same  time  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  The  precipi- 
tate becomes  green  when  washed  with  warm  water.  It  is 
known  as  mineral  green,  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  combina- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  cupric  carbonate  with  one  molecule  of 
cupric  hydrate.     It  contains 

CuCO»  +  Cu(OH)' 

A  similar  compound  exists  in  nature,  constituting  mdUichite, 
This  mineral  occurs  in  green  masses.  When  cut  and  polished, 
it  presents  veins  of  various  tints,  and  is  fashioned  into  orna- 
mental objects,  such  as  vases,  cups,  etc. 

Azurite  or  mountain  blue,  which  cxystallises  in  beautiful, 
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blae,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  can  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  two  molecules  of  cupric  carbonate  with  one  of  the  hydrate. 

2CuC0"  +  Cu(OH)« 

Debraj  has  reproduced  azurite  artificially  by  leaving  calcium 
carbonate  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  cupric  nitrate  in 
sealed  tubes. 

ALLOYS  OF  COPPER. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  ordinarily  containing  i 
zinc  and  )  copper.  It  often  contains  a  small  proportion  of  tin 
and  even  of  le^d. 

Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  (see  table  of  alloys,  page 
237).  While  brass  is  malleable  and  ductile,  bronze  is  brittle 
when  it  has  been  slowly  cooled,  but  it  becomes  malleable  after 
tempering, — that  is,  when  it  is  heated  to  redness  and  then 
plunged  into  cold  water. 

German  silver  contains  25  per  cent,  of  zinc,  25  of  nickel, 
and  50  of  copper. 

Charaeters  of  Copper  Salts. — These  salts  are  blue  or  green. 
Their  solutions  are  precipitated  brown  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  ammonium  sulphide;  an  excess  of  the  latter  reagent  will 
not  dissolve  the  precipitate. 

Potassium  hydrate  forms  a  dense,  light-blue  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  excess.  Ammonia  first  forms  a  pale-blue  precipitate, 
which  is  then  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  reagent  with  a  rich 
sky-blue  color. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  chestnut-brown  precipitate 
even  in  very  dilute  cupric  solutions. 

An  apple-green  precipitate  of  cupric  arsenite  (Scheele*s 
green)  is  formed  when  potassium  arsenite  is  added  to  cupric 
sulphate. 

A  bright  piece  of  iron  plunged  into  a  cupric  solution  in* 
stantly  becomes  covered  with  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper. 


MERCURY. 

Hg  (Hydrargyrum)  =  200 

Hatnral  State  and  Eztraetion. — Mercury  occurs  native, 
and  especially  combined  with  sulphur,  mercuric  sulphide  or 
natural  cinnabar  being  its  principal  ore.    It  is  found  in  difier- 
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ent  localities  in  Europe  and  America,  principally  at  Almaden, 
Spain;  Idria,  in  Illjria;  Sui  Joe^,  in  California. 

The  treatment  of  the  ore  is  very  eimple.  The  Bulphide  is 
roasted  in  a  current  of  uir  in  furnaces  of  peculiar  construction ; 
the  sulphur  ia  oxidised,  and  passes  off  as  sulphur  dioiide,  the 
mercury  being  set  Irec.  The  metal  volatiliics  and  is  led,  to- 
gether with  the  gases  from  the  combustion,  cither  into  con- 
densation-chambers,  or  through  long  rows  of  little  cylindrical 
vessels,  where  the  mercuir  condenses. 

Fig-  114  represents  the  furnaces  employed  at  Almnden, 
with  the  fireplace,  and  the  body,  AB,  chuged  with  ore.    The 
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mercuiy-vapor  passes  by  o,  and  condenses  in  a  series  of  altiddt 
entering  one  in  the  other,  and  arranged  upon  two  inclined  planes, 
ab,  be.  The  condensed  metal  runs  into  a  channel,  b,  fVom 
which  it  is  conducted  into  a  reservoir.  The  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  still  charged  with  vapor  of  mercury,  passes  into  a  chamber, 
C,  descending  to  the  flcMjr,  where  it  is  cooled  by  contact  with  a 
trough  filled  with  wat«r,  d.  In  this  chamber  the  condensation 
of  the  mercury-vapor  is  completed. 

Fig.  115  repreHcnts  the  several -storied  furnaces  oa,  I>6,  ce, 
and  the  con  dens»t  ion -chambers  CC,  used  at  Idria. 

Cinnabar  may  also  be  reduced  by  iron  or  by  lime. 

The  metal  thus  extracted  is  purified  by  filtration  through 
ticlting-cloth  or  chamois-skin.  It  is  ordinarily  transported  in 
forged  iron  bottles. 

The  mercury  of  commerce  is  nearly  always  alloyed  with  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  bis- 
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muth.  In  this  et&U  ita  surface  b  Dot  as  brilliaat  as  when  pure, 
it  does  not  run  as  readily,  and  the  drops  are  drawn  out  to  e. 
point.  They  are  said  to  form  tails.  It  may  be  purified  by  dis- 
Ullotiop,  ao  operation  wbich  requires  certain  precautions,  and 
which  is  ordinarily  effected  in  the  iron  bottles  wbich  serve  for 
the  transportation  of  the  metal. 

It  may  also  be  purified  by  digesting  it  for  several  days  with 
one-thirtieth  its  weight  of  commercial  nitric  acid  dilut«d  with 
its  own  weight  of  wat«r;  the  aqueous  liijuid  is  then  decanted 
and  the  mercury  washed,  first  with  warm  water  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  then  with  pure  wat«r,  alter  wbich  it  can  be  dried. 
In  this  operatioD,  the  nitric  acid  removes  the  foreign  metals, 
more  ozidiiable  than  the  mercury,  which  dbplara  the  latter 
metal  Irom  its  solution  in  the  nitno  acid 
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Froporties. — Mercury  is  liquid,  but  solidifies  at  — 40°.  The 
solid  metal  at  thiH  low  temperature  is  malleable,  and  has  a 
density  of  14.4.  The  density  of  liquid  m<!rcury  b  13.595.  It 
boils  at  360°  of  an  air  thermometer.  Its  vapor  b  colorless, 
and  has  a  density  of  6,976. 

It  is  unaltered  by  contact  with  the  air  at  ordinary  tempora- 
tures,  but  at  300°  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  ita  surface 
becomes  covered  with  a  red  powder,  whieh  is  mercuric  oxide, 
called  by  the  ancients  rtd  precipiiair. 

Mercury  combiner  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  with  sulphur  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 
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Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  attack  it.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves it  in  the  cold,  forming  mercurous  nitrate.  Hot  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it,  forming  mercuric  nitrate  and  evolving  red 
vapors. 

OXIDES  OF  MERCURY. 

Two  oxides  of  mercury  are  known,  mercurous  oxide,  Hg'O, 
and  mercuric  oxide,  HgO. 

The  first  is  prepared  by  digesting  mercurous  chloride  (calo- 
mel) with  potassium  hydrate;  a  black  powder  is  obtained  which 
is  very  unstable.  By  the  action  of  light,  or  by  a  temperature 
above  100^,  it  decomposes  into  mercuric  oxide  and  mercury. 

Mercuric  Oxide,  HgO,  can  be  obtained  by  either  the  dry  or 
wet  method.  The  first  consists  in  decomposing  mercuric  nitrate 
by  heat;  the  salt  is  gradually  heated  in  a  flask  on  a  sand- 
bath  until  red  vapors  cease  to  be  disengaged. 

The  oxide  thus  prepared  is  an  orange-red,  granular,  and 
crystalline  powder. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  prepared  in  the  wet  way  by  decomposing 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  by  potassium  hydrate.  A 
yellow  precipitate  of  anhydrous  mercuric  oxide  is  obtained. 

When  mercuric  oxide  is  heated,  it  assumes  a  dark-red  color 
and  decomposes,  if  the  temperature  be  above  400°,  into  oxygen 
and  mercury.  It  yields  its  oxygen  to  many  bodies,  such  as 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  it  oxidizes  energet- 
ically. When  heated  with  sulphur,  it  produces  an  explosion. 
In  these  reactions  the  finely-divided  yellow  oxide  is  more  active 
than  the  red  oxide. 

MERCURIC  SULPHIDE. 

HgS 

This  is  the  cinnabar  generally  foulid  in  nature  in  compact 
masses,  sometimes  in  transparent,  red,  hexagonal  prisms  or 
rhombohedra.  It  \a  manufactured  by  directly  combining  sul- 
phur and  mercury.  The  combination  takes  place  when  the 
bodies  are  triturated  together  in  the  cold,  in  the  proportion  of 
100  parts  of  mercury  and  18  parts  of  sulphur.  A  black  mass 
is  thus  obtained  which  is  sublimed  in  iron  vessels. 

Cinnabar  prepared  by  sublimation  occurs  in  dark-red  masses, 
having  a  fibrous  and  crystalline  structure.  Its  density  is  8.124. 
At  a  high  temperature,  it  volatilizes  without  melting.     When 
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heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  yielding  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas  and  metallic  mercury.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
gen, charcoal,  and  most  of  the  metals.  Boiling  sulphuric  acid 
decomposes  it  with  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  sul- 
phate of  mercury.  Nitric  acid  scarcely  attacks  it,  even  when 
boiling. 

VermtUwn  is  a  finely-divided  mercuric  sulphide  having  a 
rich  scarlet  color.  It  is  prepared  by  triturating  for  several 
hours  in  a  mortar,  300  parts  of  mercury  and  114  parts  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  adding  to  the  black  sulphide  thus  ob- 
tained 75  parts  of  potassa  and  400  parts  of  water.  The  mixture 
is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  45^,  being  continually 
triturated  with  a  pestle.  As  soon  as  the  powder  has  acquired 
a  fine  scarlet  color,  it  is  rapidly  washed  with  hot  water  and 
dried.  It  is  employed  in  painting  and  also  to  color  sealing- 
wax. 


MERCUROUS  CHLORIDE,  OR  CALOMEL. 

Hg«Cl» 

Mercurous  chloride  is  largely  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  calomel  or  mild  chloride  of  mercury. 

FreparatioiL — An  intimate  mixture  of  mercurous  sulphate 
and  sodium  chloride  is  heated  in  a  capacious  glass  matrass  on 
a  sand-bath.  The  mercurous  chloride,  formed  by  double  decom- 
position, sublimes. 

Hg»SO*  +  2NaCl  =  Hg»CP  +  Na«SO* 

It  is  thus  obtained  in  compact,  crystalline  masses.  When 
it  is  strongly  heated  and  its  vapor  passed  into  large  stoneware 
vessels  filled  with  steam,  it  condenses  in  an  impalpable  powder, 
in  which  form  it  is  used  by  preference  in  medicine. 

Calomel  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  wet  way  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  to  a  solu- 
tion of  mercurous  nitrate.  A  white,  curdy  precipitate  is 
obtained  which  is  washed  and  dried. 

Properties. — Prepared  in  the  dry  way  calomel  occurs  as 
dense,  fibrous,  crystalline  and  slightly  transparent  masses,  one 
side  of  which  is  smooth,  the  other  presenting  the  sharp  points 
of  the  crystals.  When  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  yellow  and 
even  gray  in  time,  being  partially  decomposed.     Its  density  is 
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7. 1*7.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  8.B5.  It  melts  and  vola- 
tilizes at  the  same  temperature.  When  slowly  sublimed,  it 
crystallizes  in  square  prisms.     It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  potassium  iodide  agitated  with  calomel  con- 
verts it  into  a  green  powder  of  mercuro]is  iodide.  If  an  excess 
of  potassium  iodide  be  employed,  the  green  powder  disappears 
and  is  replaced  by  a  gray  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury,  the 
mercurous  iodide  at  first  formed  being  decomposed  into  mercury 
and  mercuric  iodide,  which  dissolves  in  the  potassium  iodide. 

An  analogous  reaction  takes  place  with  the  alkaline  chlorides 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  mercurous  chloride  breaking  up  into 
mercuric  chloride  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  mercury  which 
is  deposited. 

MERCURIC    CHLORIDE,  OR    CORROSIVE    SUBLI- 

MATE. 

HgCl« 

PlreparatioiL — This  body  is  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, by  heating  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride  on  a  sand-bath.  The  mercuric  chloride  condenses  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  matrasses  which  are  imbedded  up  to  the 
neck  in  the  sand. 

HgSO*  +  2NaCl  =  Na'SO*  +  HgCl* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  operation  the  heat  is  increased  in 
order  to  agglomerate  the  sublimate  by  a  partial  fusion. 

Another  process  consists  in  passing  chlorine  into  heated 
mercury ;  the  combination  takes  place  with  the  production  of 
luminous  heat. 

Properties. — Mercuric  chloride  prepared  by  the  dry  method 
occurs  in  compact,  white,  crystalline  and  friable  masses,  having 
a  density  of  6.5.  It  is  an  energetic  poison.  It  melts  at  about 
265^,  and  boils  towards  295^.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is 
9.42.  By  sublimation  it  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  rec- 
tangular octAhedra. 

It  is  soluble  in  19  parts  of  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  deposited  from  its  hot,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  in 
long  prisms,  belonging  to  the  type  of  the  right  rhombic  prism. 
The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  produces  a  white 
precipitate  in  a  solution  of  albumen  of  white  of  egg.     This 
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precipitate  is  a  combination  of  mercuric  chloride  and  albumen. 
Albumen  is  thus  the  antidote  to  corrosive  sublimate. 

When  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  deposit  is  formed,  known  as  tchite 
precipitate^  of  which  the  composition  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  HgH'NCl. 

HgCl*  +  2NH«  =  NH^Cl  +  HglPNCl 

It  may  be  regarded  as  the  chloride  of  mercury-ammonium, 
that  is,  ammonium  chloride  in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  one  atom  of  the  diatomic  metal  mercury. 

HgH'NCa=   H    i  NCI 

H    ) 

Corrosive  sublimate  forms  crystallizable  double  combinations 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  with  ammonium  chloride. 

HERCUROUS  IODIDE. 
Hg'l« 

This  compound  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  directly  combining 
mercury  and  iodine.  100  parts  of  mercury  and  63.5  parts  of 
iodine  are  triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  until  the 
whole  is  converted  into  a  green  powder,  which  is  then  washed 
with  boiling  alcohol  and  dried. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  with  potassium  iodide, 
or  bv  the  reaction  of  the  latter  body  upon  calomel. 

^Iercurous  iodide  is  not  a  stable  compound.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  light.  Heat  breaks  it  up  into  mercury  and  mercuric 
iodide,  and  the  same  decomposition  is  effected  by  potassium 
iodide  and  the  alkaline  chlorides. 

MERCURIC  IODIDE. 
Hgl« 

Mercuric  iodide  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  100 
parts  of  potassium  iodide  into  a  solution  of  80  parts  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  A  beautiful  scarlet-red  precipitate  of  mercuric 
iodide  is  thrown  down. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  bodies  be  employed  in  the  propor- 
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tions  indicated ;  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide  would  diasolve 
the  mercuric  iodide  first  precipitated. 

Mercuric  iodide  is  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  small 
red  octahedral  crystals. 

If  mercuric  iodide  be  heated  in  a  small  glass  retort,  it  melts 
to  a  dark-yellow  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellow 
mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  the  liquid  boils  and  its  vapor 
condenses  in  a  dark-yellow  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  yellow 
mass ;  at  the  same  time,  right  rhombic  prisms  of  a  yellow  color 
sublime.  If  these  be  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod  or  other  hard 
body  they  instantly  become  red,  first  at  the  point  of  contact, 
then  throughout  the  entire  mass. 

These  two  forma  of  mercuric  iodide  constitute  one  of  the 
most  curious  examples  of  dimorphism. 

Mercuric  iodide  forms  a  combination  with  potassium  iodide 
which  is  soluble  in  watef .  A  solution  of  this  xodo-hydrargyrcUe 
of  potas9ium  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium  hydrate,  but  the 
liquid  rendered  alksiline  by  the  latter  reagent  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive test  for  ammonia  (Nesaler^a  test),  with  which  it  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate or  a  brown  cloud  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  present. 

NITRATES  OF  MERCURY. 

Neutral  mercurous  nitrate  (Hg'/'CNO')'  +  2H'0,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  cold,  dilute  nitric  acid  upon 
metallic  mercury.  After  some  time,  short  colorless  prisms  are 
formed  in  the  liquid,  constituting  the  neutral  salt.  The  latter 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  charged  with  nitric  acid. 

When  mercury  is  attacked  by  an  excess  of  boiling  nitric 
acid  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  voluminous  crystals  of  a 
basic  mercuric  nitrate  separate,  Hg(NO*)'.HgO  -|-  2H'0. 

The  syrupy  liquid  from  which  these  crystals  are  deposited, 
contains  neutral  mercuric  nitrate, 

HgCNO*)' .+  8H«0 

This  salt  is  deposited  in  large,  colorless,  rhombic  tables  when 
the  syrupy  solution  is  cooled  to  — 15°. 

A  large  quantity  of  cold  water  decomposes  this  nitrate  into 
nitric  acid  which  dissolves,  and  a  basic  salt,  Hg(NO')'.2HgO 
-|-  H'O,  forming  a  yellow  powder. 
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SULPHATES  OF  MERCURY. 

There  is  a  mercurous  sulphate^  (Hg')"SO*i  and  a  mercuric 
mlphcUe,  Hg"SO*. 

The  first  is  obtained  bj  heating  equal  parts  of  mercury  and 
sulphuric  acid,  arresting  the  operation  when  two-thirds  of  the 
mercury  are  converted  into  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  Mer- 
curous  sulphate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

To  prepare  mercuric  sulphate,  1  part  of  mercury  and  H 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  to  complete  desiccation  on  a 
sand-bath. 

Hg  +  2ff  SO*  =  2H»0  +  HgSO*  +  SO* 

It  is  well  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  before  drying. 

Mercuric  sulphate  is  an  anhydrous,  white  powder.  It  decom- 
poses at  a  red  heat  into  metallic  mercury,  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  oxygen.  Charcoal  reduces  it  readily,  equal  volumes  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide  being  disengaged. 

Mercuric  sulphate  is  slightly  soluble  in  water :  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  converts  it  into  a  yellow,  basic  salt,  HgSO*. 
2Un:0,  known  as  tvrpefh  mineral, 

Charaoten  of  Meronrons  Salts. — Their  solutions  are  pre- 
cipitated black  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  also  by  potassium 
hydrate  and  ammonia.  Hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate which  is  blackened  by  ammonia.  Potassium  iodide 
forms  a  green  precipitate  of  mercurous  iodide,  converted  by 
an  excess  of  the  reagent  into  mercuric  iodide  which  dissolves, 
and  gray  metallic  mercury. 

Characters  of  Merourio  Salts. — Solutions  of  mercuric  salts 
are  precipitated  black  by  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
by  ammonium  sulphide. 

Potassium  hydrate  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
excess. 

Ammonia  yields  a  white  precipitate  in  solutions  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Hydrochloric  acid  docs  not  precipitate  the  mercuric  salts. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  copper  precipitate  metallic  mercury  from 
both  mercurous  and  mercuric  solutions.  A  slip  of  copper 
dipped  into  such  solutions  becomes  covered  with  a  gray  coating 
which  acquires  brilliancy  by  rubbing. 

Heated  with  lime  in  a  glass  tube,  all  of  the  mercury  com- 
pounds yield  metallic  mercury  which  sublimes  in  small  globules, 
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easjr  to  recogniie  under  the  microecope,  and  which  can  be  char- 
BClemed  by  the  addition  of  iodine,  the  vapor  of  which  conveita 
the  metallic  globules  into  yellow  or  red  mercuric  iodide. 


SILVER. 
Ag(Argentutn}  =  108 
Sattml  State. — Silver  is  found  native  ami  in  combination 
in  many  minerals.  Among  these  are  the  sulphide,  the  Bulph* 
antimonidcs  and  sulph arsenides,  the  antimonide,  chloride,  bro- 
mide, iodide,  selenide,  telluride,  and  lastly  an  amalgam  of 
silver.  It  ia  found  in  small  proportions  in  many  galenas  and 
copper  pyrites. 

Treatmeid  of  Silwr  Orei. — The  silver  ia  extracted  from 
galena  by  first  reducing  the  lead,  and  then  submitting  the 
argentiferous  lead  obtained  to  cupellation  (page  359). 

t^ilver  ores  free  from  lead  are  treat«d  by  a  peculiar  process 
cdlcd  amalgamation,  since  it  is  based  upon  the  employment 
of  metallic  mercury  which  dissolves  silver ;  the  amalgam  of 
silver  formed  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

Several  processes  are  employed  for  the  chlorination  and 
amalgamation  of  silver. 

Freltitry  Amalgamatiou  Proceu. — The  Freiberg  silver  ore 
is  poor,  containing  only  two  or  three  thousandths  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  sulphide,  disseminated 
through  iron  and  copper  pyrites. 
The  ore  is  pulverised,  mixed  with 
one-tenth  its  weight  of  common 
salt,  and  roasted  in  a  rcverberatoi^ 
furnace.  The  sulphides  are  oxi- 
dized, with  disengagement  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  and  formation  of 
sulphates.  Thelatlerrcactupon the 
sodium  chloride,  forming  sodium 
sulphate  and  metallic  chlorides:  all 
of  the  silver  is  thus  converted  into 
chloride.  The  product  of  the  roast- 
ing is  reduced  to  powder,  washed, 
'.th  water  and  scrap-iron,  into  amal- 


Fio.  1. 
and  introduced,  together 


gamation  barrels,  which  arc  rotated  by  water-power  (Fig,  116). 
When  the  mixture  has  become  homt^neous,  mercury  is  added 
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and  diSBolvM  the  silver  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  iron  npnn 
the  silver  chloride ;  it  also  dissolves  a  Bmall  quantity  of  cojiper 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  cuprous  chloride  present.  Alter 
the  barreU  have  been  rotated  fur  some  hours,  (he  amalgam  is 
collected  and  compressed  in  canvas  ba<^,  through  which  the 
excess  of  mercury,  alloyed  with  a  very  small  i|uantity  of 
foreign  metals,  passes,  while  a  pasty 
amalgam  of  silver  and  copper  remains 
in  the  ba^.  This  amalgam  is  put  into 
iron  cups,  bb  (Fig.  117J,  set  upon  an 
iron  rod  on  a.  tripod  base,  a,  standing  in 
s  vessel  of  wal«r.  The  whole  is  cov- 
ered with  a  bell-shaped  iron  hood  which 
dips  into  the  water,  and  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  surrounded  by  burning 
ooals.  The  mercury  volatilizes  and 
condenses  in  the  cold  water,  and  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  containing 
about  28  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal, 
as  well  as  small  quantities  of  lead, 
antimony,  etc.,  remains  in  the  cups. 
It  is  purified  either  by  eupellation  or  by  refining. 

Cupellacion  consists  in  melting  the  impure  silver  with  lead, 
as  hax  been  already  described.  In  refining,  the  silver  b  mell«d 
in  a  hemispherical  iron  vessel  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  marl 
and  wood  ashes.  It  is  a  porous  cupel,  which  absorbs  the  oxides 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  lead  and  copper 
alloyed  with  the  silver  ;  the  latter  remains  in  the  cupel  at  the 
close  of  the  operation  in  a  pure  state. 

Mejcican  Amnlgamatioa  Procem. — American  stiver  ore  con- 
sists of  HulphsTsenide  and  sulphantimonide  of  silver,  mixed  with 
silver  chloride  and  native  silver,  the  whole  being  disseminated 
in  silica,  calcium  carbonate,  and  ferric  oxide.  In  Mexico,  the 
following  primitive  process  is  still  used.  The  finely-pulverized 
ore  is  mixed  with  two  per  cent,  of  common  salt  and  thrown 
intu  circular  areas  paved  with  fla^-stones,  where  it  is  rendered 
homogeneous  by  being  trodden  for  several  hours  by  mules. 
About  one  per  cent,  of  copper  pyrites  which  has  been  roasted 
in  the  air  and  contains  cuprio  sulphato  is  then  added.  The 
latter  salt  reacts  with  the  sodium  chloride,  f[>nning  sodium  sul- 
phate and  cupric  chloride,  which  latter  decomposes  the  silver 
sulphide,  forming  silver  chloride  and  cupric  sulphide.     Mer- 
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cury  18  then  added  and  reduces  the  silver  chloride,  with  for- 
mation of  chloride  of  mercury  and  metallic  silver.  During  the 
whole  time  the  mass  is  continually  trodden  by  the  mules,  and 
the  mercury  eomes  in  contact  with  the  disseminated  silver :  the 
amalgam  formed  solidifies  in  about  a  fortnight.  A  second  and 
finally  a  third  addition  of  mercury  is  then  made  until  7  or  8 
parts  of  that  metal  have  been  employed  for  one  part  of  silver 
to  be  extracted.  Aflcr  a  few  months,  the  operation  is  termi- 
nated, and  the  mass  is  washed  with  large  quantities  of  water  to 
remove  the  earthy  and  salty  matters.  The  amalgam  remains, 
and  is  heated  in  order  to  extract  the  silver. 

American  Process, — The  above  method  of  extraction  is  too 
slow  to  be  employed  for  the  vast  quantities  of  silver  ore  that 
are  mined  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  ore  is  there  crushed  and 
roasted  with  sodium  chloride  and  a  small  proportion  of  cupric 
sulphate,  in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construction.  By  this  means 
all  of  the  silver  is  converted  into  chloride.  The  mass  is  made 
into  a  pulp  with  water  and  agitated  with  mercury  in  large  tanks 
or  vats.  The  silver  chloride  is  reduced  as  before,  and  the 
amalgam  obtained  is  first  squeezed  out  and  ailcrwards  heated 
in  iron  retorts  to  expel  the  mercury. 

Properties. — Silver  is  the  whitest  and  most  brilliant  of  all 
the  ordinary  metals.  Next  to  gold,  it  is  the  most  malleable 
and  the  most  ductile.     Its  density  is  10.5. 

It  melts  towards  1000^,  and  when  fused  has  the  curious 
property  of  dissolving  oxygen,  of  which  it  absorbs  22  times  its 
volume.  On  solidifying,  it  again  disengages  the  gas ;  this  phe- 
nomenon, which  occasionally  causes  the  projection  of  portions 
of  silver,  is  called  spitting.  Silver  volatilizes  at  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

It  is  unaltered  by  the  air.  It  absorbs  ozone,  being  converted 
into  the  dioxide  Ag'O'.  It  combines  with  hydrogen  dioxide, 
forming  argentous  and  argentic  hydrates  (Weltzien). 

It  decomposes  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  dis- 
engaging hydrogen  and  forming  silver  iodide  (Deville).  Hy- 
drochloric acid  only  attacks  it  superficially.  Hydrogen  sulphide 
blackens  it,  forming  a  pellicle  of  silver  sulphide.  Its  best  sol- 
vent is  nitric  acid  which  attacks  it  in  the  cold,  yielding  silver 
nitrate  and  disengaging  red  vapors. 

The  alkalies  have  no  action  upon  silver;  for  this  reason,  silver 
vessels  are  used  for  fusing  potassium  hydrate  and  concentrating 
its  solution. 
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SILVER  OXIDE. 
Ag«0 

The  only  important  oxide  of  silver  is  the  monoxide,  which 
is  precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  state  when  potassium  hydrate, 
frcHe  from  chloridC)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

It  forms  an  olive-hrown,  flocculent  deposit  which  yields  a 
brown  powdcn  on  drying. 

Silver  oxide  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat  into  silver  and 
oxygen.  It  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  below 
100°.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  an  energetic  base,  perfectly  neutralizing  the  acids, 
and  displacing  cupric  oxide  from  the  cupric  salts. 

When  oxide  of  silver  is  digested  with  ammonia  it  b  con- 
verted into  a  very  explosive,  black  powder,  known  as  fulmi- 
nating silver.     Its  composition  is  not  yet  well  known. 

SILVER  SULPHIDE. 

Ag«S 

To  the  oxide  of  silver  corresponds  the  sulphide  Ag'S,  which 
occurs  native,  crystallized  in  regular  octahedra,  ordinarily  mod- 
ified by  facettes.  It  is  soil  and  can  be  scratched  by  the  finger- 
nail. Silver  and  sulphur  also  combine  readily  by  the  aid  of 
heat. 

SILVER  CHLORIDE. 

AgCl 

This  body  is  found  native  and  is  known  to  mineralogists  as 
homrnlver.  It  is  sometimes  found  crystallized  in  cubes  and 
octahedra.  It  is  formed  directly  when  silver  is  heated  in  chlo- 
rine gas,  and  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  or  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  to  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  white,  curdy  precipitate  is  thus  obtained, 
which  assumes  a  violet  tint  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.. 
The  change  of  color  is  due  to  partial  decomposition. 

Silver  chloride  melts  at  about  260°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  gray,  horn-like  mass  that  can  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

If  recently  precipitated  and  moist  silver  chloride  be  placed 
upon  a  sheet  of  zinc,  in  a  short  time  a  dark  color  will  appear 
on  the  borders  of  the  chloride,  and  the  whole  of  that  body  will 
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soon  be  oonverted  into  a  dark-graj  powder  of  finely-divided 
silver.     Zinc  chloride  is  at  the  same  time  formed. 

This  reaction  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  if  the  silver 
chloride  be  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  case 
the  reduction  is  effected  by  nascent  hydrogen  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  zinc. 

When  silver  chloride  is  fused  with  the  alkaline  hydrates  or 
carbonates,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver :  oxygen  is  disen- 
gaged, and  an  alkaline  chloride  is  formed. 

Kecently-precipitated  silver  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  aque- 
ous ammonia.  When  dry,  it  absorbs  ammonia  gas  abundantly, 
and  Faraday  employed  this  compound  for  the  preparation  of 
liquid  ammonia. 

Silver  chloride  dissolves  also  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
hyposulphites. 

SILVER  lODIDK 

Agl 

Silver  iodide  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  adding 
potassium  iodide  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  It  blackens 
on  exposure  to  light.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia, a  property  which  distinguishes  it  from  silver  chloride. 

SILVER  NITRATE. 
AgNO» 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid.  If 
the  metal  be  pure,  a  colorless  solution  is  obtained  which  after 
concentration  and  cooling  deposits  large,  colorless  tables  of  an- 
hydrous silver  nitrate.  If  silver  coin  be  employed,  the  solution 
will  be  blue,  containing,  independently  of  silver  nitrate,  cuprio 
nitrate.  The  latter  may  be  removed  by  evaporating  the  residue 
to  dryness  and  carefully  heating  it,  so  that  the  salt  may  remain 
fused  for  some  time.  The  cupric  nitrate  is  decomposed,  while 
the  silver  nitrate  remains  mixed  with  cupric  oxide,  from  which 
it  may  be  freed  by  solution  and  filtration. 

Fused  silver  nitrate  constitutes  lumir  caiuttc. 

This  salt  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  blackens,  as  do  also  the  crjrstals 
and  the  fused  salt,  by  reason  of  a  partial  reduction  due  to  the 
organic  matters  suspended  in  the  air. 
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It  blackens  the  skin  from  a  similar  canse. 

Hydrogen  slowly  reduces  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with 
deposition  of  metallic  silver  (Beketoff). 

Charactors  of  Silrer  Salts. — Solutions  of  the  silver  salts 
are  precipitated  black  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  by  ammonium 
sulphide. 

Potassium  hydrate  forms  an  olive-green  precipitate  of  silver 
oxide,  insoluble  in  excess.   Ammonia  does  not  precipitate  them. 

Uydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  form  a  white 
precipitate  of  silver  chloride,  insoluble  in  either  cold  or  boiling 
nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Potassium  iodide  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  almost  insoluble 
in  ammonia. 

SilYering. — This  operation  consists  in  covering  the  common 
metals  or  glass  with  a  coating  of  silver  more  or  less  thick. 

The  metals  are  silvered  by  either  amalgamation  or  galvanic 
deposition.  In  the  latter  and  preferable  operation,  a  solution 
of  the  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  is  generally  used. 

Mirrors  and  glass  articles  in  general  are  silvered  by  the  re- 
duction of  a  silver  salt  by  aldehyde,  glucose,  or  tartaric  acid. 
The  following  receipt  is  given  by  Liebig:  a  solution  of  10 
grammes  of  silver  *nitrate  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and 
rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  caustic  soda.  The  volume  of 
the  liquid  should  be  1450  c.c.  Another  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  1  part  of  milk  sugar  in  10  parts  of  water.  The 
latter  solution  is  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  the  first  solu- 
tion, and  the  glass  to  be  silvered  is  washed  with  alcohol  and 
immersed  in  the  liquid.  The  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  begins 
immediately,  and  does  not  require  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  experiment  may  easily  be  made  in  a  glass  flask,  the 
interior  of  which  will  be  uniformly  silvered. 

Auaying  of  SilTer. — ^This  name  is  applied  to  the  methods 
which  serve  for  the  analysis  of  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  such 
as  coin,  medals,  silverware,  and  jewelry.  The  assay  may  be 
conducted  by  the  dry  way  or  by  the  wet  way. 

The  dry  a$nay  consists  in  the  operation  called  cupeUaHon 
(Fig.  118).  A  certain  quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  melted  in 
a  cupel  of  bone-ash  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  small  piece  of  paper,  is  placed  upon  the  fused  metal.  The 
silver  dissolves  in  the  melted  lead,  and  a  ternary  alloy  is  thus 
obtained  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  at  a  red  heat. 

83» 
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Under  these  conditioDB,  the  lead  and  copper  become  oxidiied ; 
the  oxide  of  lead  fuses,  and  tiie  melted  litharge,  which  should 
be  in  great  excess  in  proportion  to  the  oxide  of  copper,  dis- 
solves the  latler,  and  with  it  ia  absorbed  by  the  porouB  cnpel. 
The  pheDomeooR  of  brigblening  (psge  360)  iudicBt«B  the  ter- 
miiutioB  of  the  prooees. 


The  tDel  a**ay,  invented  by  Gay-Lusaac,  consists  in  adding 
to  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  of  a  known  weight  of  the  alloy  of 
silver  and  copper,  a  titered  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  that 
is,  a  solution  conlaining  an  exactly  known  weight  of  salt  in  one 
litre  of  water.  This  Holution  ia  cautiously  added  until  it  no 
longer  precipitates  xilver  chloride,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
present  ia  calculated  by  the  vohime  of  the  titered  solution  that 
has  been  required  to  completely  precipitate  the  silver  in  the 
form  of  chloride.  As  the  latter  readily  deposita  from  a  liquid 
that  is  carefully  agitated,  it  ia  easy  to  caich  the  termination 
of  the  operation,  that  ia,  the  precise  moment  when  all  of  the 
silver  is  precipitated  and  the  addition  of  the  titered  liquid 
must  be  arrested. 
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/VooeM. — ^Two  titered  solutions  are  luied  to  precipitate  the 
silver:  1st,  a  normal  solution,  containing  0.5417  gramme  of 
sodium  chloride  per  decilitre,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  precipitate 
one  gramme  of  silver ;  2d,  a  dtctnormal  solution,  that  is,  one 
containing  the  same  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  per  litre,  so 
that  1  c.c.  of  this  liquid  will  precipitate  one  milligramme 
of  silver.  '  To  analyse  an  alloy  of  silver,  a  coin,  for  example, 
such  a  quantity  is  weighed  as  would  contain  one  gramme  of 
silver,  if  the  proportion  of  silver  were  a  little  less  than  the 
extreme  limit  allowed.  If  the  alloy  ought  to  contain  900 
thousandths  of  pure  silver,  with  a  tolerance  of  2  thousandths, 
it  would  be  rejected  should  it  contain  only  897  thousandths. 

We  suppose,  however,  that  the  latter  is  its  quality,  and 
weigh  a  quantity  of  the  alloy  which  would  then  contain  one 
gramme  of  pure  silver,  that  is,  1.1148  grammes.  This  alloy 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  one  decilitre  of  the  normal  solu- 
tion is  added.  All  of  the  silver  should  not  be  precipitated,  for 
the  standard  of  the  alloy  should  be  above  897.  This  is  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  clarified  liquid  one  or  more  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  the  decinormal  solution,  until  the  liquid  ceases  to 
be  troubled  by  a  fresh  addition.  As  each  cubic  centimetre  of 
this  solution  corresponds  to  one  milligramme  of  silver,  we  must 
add  to  the  gramme  of  silver  at  first  precipitated  as  many 
milligrammes  as  we  have  added  cubic  centimetres  of  the  deci- 
normal solution,  the  last  cubic  centimetre  added  counting  for 
only  half  a  milligramme.  Knowing  the  quantity  of  pure  silver 
contained  in  1.1148  grammes  of  the  alloy  analysed,  the 
standard  of  the  latter  b  determined  by  a  simple  calculation. 


GOLD. 

Au(Auruni)  as  197 

Vatnnl  fittatS. — Gold  is  one  of  the  most  anciently  known 
metxds.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  native  state,  cither  in 
streaks  or  veins,  or  in  sand.  It  ordinarily  occurs  in  scales  or 
rounded  grains  disseminated  in  alluvial  sands,  or  in  the  rocks 
whose  disintegTiition  produces  such  sands.  It  is  well  known 
that  gold-dust  is  suspended  in  the  waters  of  certain  rivers. 

Gold  is  sometimes  found  combined  with  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  tellurium. 
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XxtraetUML — Gold  is  extncted  frrao  anrifenne  saad  bj 
waii^hin^.  which  remoTe  ibe  particles  li^ht«r  tbao  the  gold. 
These  waiihiii^  are  condncted  io  woodeo  troo^ifas  (cradke),  or 
oo  inclined  tables,  the  gold  nnkii^  to  the  botiom  of  the  eradles 
or  remaining  on  the  tables.  When  it  is  in  panicles  tno  rainal« 
to  be  separated  mechanically  Irom  the  sand,  which  still  remains 
in  sraall  qoandtj,  the  whole  is  agitated  with  nermiy  -  the  gold 
dissolvra.  The  amalgam  thos  obtained  is  comprened  in  a 
chamois-skiD,  which  allows  the  pa:sa^e  of  the  exccaj  of  mer- 
cury.    When  the  solid  rendue  is  distilled  the  gold  remains. 

Aorifcroiis  qiuuta  rocks  are  cmshed  to  powder,  which  is  then 
Bobjected  to  wttthings.  Hercmy  is  sMnetimes  employed  to  ex- 
tract the  gold  from  the  pnlTcriied  rock.  The  roUowing  process 
has  been  employed  for  some  years  in  Califumis  and  Anstralia. 
The  cmshed  rock,  with  mercniy,  water,  and  two  cast-iron  halls, 
is  introduced  into  basins,  to  which  a  rotating  motion  is  given 
(Fig.  119).     By  the  fiiction  of  the  balls  it  is  soon  reduced  to 
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u)  impalpable  powder,  which  remains  suspended  in  the  water, 
and  la  carried  out  with  the  latter  through  opcnii^  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basins,  while  the  gold  amalgamates  with  the  mer- 
cury. 

Native  gold,  as  well  as  that  extracted  Irom  different  minerals, 
is  nearly  always  alloyed  with  silver.  The  two  metals  are  sc|>- 
amted  by  the  wet  way,  by  attacking  the  alloy  with  either  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  Nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed,  the 
latter  being  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  gold  remains  in  a  pul- 
verulent state.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  must  be  rich  in  silver  in  order  that  this  process,  called 
refining,  can  be  applied.     Hence  it  is  sometimes  noctjasaiy  to 
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increase  the  proportion  of  silver  by  melting  the  alloy  with  that 
metal. 

An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  rich  in  gold  may  also  be  treated 
with  aqua  regia.  Both  metals  are  converted  into  chlorides; 
that  of  silver  is  insoluble,  while  that  of  gold  dissolves.  When 
ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  the  yellow  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  gold  is  obtained,  the  chlorine 
acting  upon  the  iron  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  which  is  thus 
transformed  into  ferric  salt 

Propertiet  of  dold. — Pure  gold  has  a  beautiful  yellow  color. 
In  thin  leaves  it  is  translucent,  allowing  the  passage  of  a  green- 
ish light  Its  density  is  19.5.  It  is  quite  soft,  and  is  the  most 
malleable  and  most  ductile  of  the  metals. 

It  melts  at  1200^,  and  volatilises  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Its  vapor  is  green. 

It  is  unaltered  by  the  air  at  all  temperatures.  Sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric  acids  have  no  action  on  it 
either  in  the  cold  or  when  aided  by  heat  It  is  dissolved  by 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Some  gold  leaf  may  be  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
test-tube ;  the  gold  wUl  resist  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  will 
retain  its  lustre.  Some  more  gold  leaf  may  be  boiled  with  pure 
nitric  acid  in  another  tube,  and  again  the  metal  will  not  be 
attacked.  But  on  mixing  the  two  liquids,  the  gold  will  be  dis- 
solved with  disengagement  of  red  vapors.  Gold  trichloride  will 
be  formed,  and  will  color  the  liquid  yellow. 

OXIDES  OF  GOLD. 

There  are  two  compounds  of  gold  and  oxygen,  a  monoxide, 
Au'O,  and  a  trioxide,  Au'O*.  The  latter  forms  compounds 
with  the  bases.  When  magnesia  b  added  to  solution  of  auric 
chloride,  an  insoluble  yellow  precipitate  of  magnesium  aurate 
is  formed ;  when  this  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  it  leaves  auric 
hydrate.  This  h vdrate  is  yellow ;  it  easily  parts  with  its  water, 
and  is  converted  into  a  brown-black  powder  of  auric  oxide. 
The  latter  is  not  stable,  being  decomposed  by  light  and  by  a 
temperature  of  about  250^. 

CHLORIDES  OF  GOLD. 

AurQH$  chloride^  AuCl,  is  obtained  as  an  insoluble  yellow 
powder  by  heating  auric  chloride  to  230^. 
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Auric  chloride  or  trichloride  of  gold,  AuCl',  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia.  After  concentration  the 
liquid  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  dark-red,  crystalline  and  deli- 
quescent mass. 

The  solution  of  auric  chloride  is  yellowish-brown  when  con- 
centrated, pure  yellow  when  dilute.  It  is  decomposed  by  light. 
It  colors  the  skin  violet,  and  is  reduced  by  a  great  number  of 
bodies.  Phosphorus,  and  hypophosphorous,  phosphorous  and 
sulphurous  acids  precipitate  from  it  metallic  gold.  It  is  the 
same  with  most  of  the  metals,  which  combine  with  the  chlorine, 
setting  firee  the  gold.  A  brown  precipitate  of  metallic  gold  is 
immediately  obtained  on  adding  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
to  a  solution  of  auric  chloride.  Auric  chloride  dissolves  in 
ether,  which  removes  it  from  its  aqueous  solution  when  the 
two  liquids  are  agitated  together. 

If  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  be  added  to  a  mixture  of 
stannous  and  stannic  chlorides  in  solution,  a  fiooculent  precipi- 
tate of  a  purple  color,  more  or  less  pure  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  solutions  and  the  proportions  of  the  mixture, 
will  be  formed.  It  is  purple  of  Gassiits,  a  compound  employed 
in  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain.  It  contains  tin,  gold,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen,  but  its  constitution  is  not  well  known. 

Auric  chloride  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  alkaline 
chlorides.  When  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium 
chloride  is  evaporated  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  its  surface,  yellow 
crystals  containing  NaCl.AuCP  -j-  2H'0,  are  formed  on  cooling. 

Gilding. — Several  processes  are  used  for  gilding  metals,  such 
as  silver  and  copper.  The  objects  may  be  gilded  by  amalga- 
mation, by  dipping,  or  by  galvanic  deposition. 

Gilding  by  Amalgamation. — Otoid  readily  alloys  with  mer- 
cury, and  the  amalgam  is  used  for  gilding  objects  of  silver  and 
copper.  The  pieces  are  heated  to  destroy  greasy  matters,  and 
are  then  cleaned  by  dipping  them  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
after  which  they  are  washed  and  dried  with  saw-dust.  They 
are  then  rubbed  with  a  brush  of  brass  wires  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  mercurous  nitrate,  and  then  with  a  brush  impregnated 
with  an  amalgam  of  one  part  of  gold  and  eight  parts  of  mer- 
cury. They  are  afterwards  heated  to  volatilize  the  mercury, 
an  operation  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workmen,  and  which 
should  be  conducted  in  a  furnace  having  a  good  draught.  The 
pieces  thus  gilded  are  dull ;  they  become  lustrous  after  suitable 
washings  and  polishings. 
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GUding  by  Dipping, — Copper  objects  may  be  covered  with 
a  thin  film  of  gold  by  dipping  them  into  a  boiling  solution  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  sodium  to  which  auric  chloride 
has  been  added. 

Electro- Gilding. — The  copper  objects,  previously  heated  and 
cleaned  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  are  plunged  for  a  few  seconds 
into  dilute  nitric  acid  and  then  wiped  dry.  They  are  then 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  and  dipped  into 
a  bath  composed  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  gold,  10  parts  of  potas- 
sium cyanide,  and  100  parts  of  water.  A  plate  of  gold  plunged 
into  the  same  bath  constitutes  the  positive  pole.  When  the 
current  passes,  the  objects  become  covered  with  a  uniform  and 
adherent  coating  of  gold.  As  the  metal  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution,  it  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  from  that 
which  constitutes  the  positive  pole,  and  which  dissolves.  The 
bath  thus  retains  a  constant  composition.  The  same  process 
is  applicable  to  electro-silvering. 

Assaying  of  Gh>ld  Alloys. — Gold  is  assayed  by  cupellation. 
The  alloy  is  first  melted  with  silver,  so  that  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  metal  present  may  be  at  least  triple  that  of  the  gold. 
This  alloy  is  submitted  to  cupellation,  an  operation  which 
presents  no  difficulty,  for  gold  rich  in  silver  does  not  gpit. 
The  button  is  hammered  out  to  a  thin  sheet,  reheated  and 
formed  into  a  little  cornet,  which  is  introduced  into  a  small 
flask  and  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  22^  Baum^.  After  several 
minutes*  boiling  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  is  dissolved ;  the 
liquid  is  then  decanted  and  replaced  by  more  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  All  of  the  silver  dissolves  and  the  gold  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  but  slightly  coherent  comet.  It  is  washed,  heated  to 
redness  in  a  crucible  to  give  it  coherence,  and  finally  weighed. 


PLATINUM. 

Pt  =  197.6 

Hatnral  State  and  Treatment  of  natbnim  Ores.— Platr- 

inum  is  found  native,  generally  in  alluvial  sands.  Its  principal 
deposits  are  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Brazil,  and  New  Granada. 
The  platinum  ore,  extracted  from  the  sand  by  washing,  contains, 
independently  of  73  to  SG  per  cent,  of  platinum,  various  other 
metals,  such  as  iridium,  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium, 
gold,  iron,  and  copper;  an  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium,  and 
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various  minerals,  such  as  titaniferons  iron,  chrome  iron,  pyrites, 
etc.  The  ore  is  well  washed  to  remove  the  sand,  and  treated 
with  dilute  aqua  regia  which  dissolves  the  gold,  iron,  and  cop- 
per ;  it  is  then  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid  is  gradually  added.  The  aqua  regia  dissolves  the 
platinum  and  certain  of  its  accompanying  metals,  leaving  the 
osmium  and  iridium.  The  solution  is  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury, 
which  precipitates  palladium  cyanide.  A  solution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  is  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  forms  an 
abundant  precipitate  of  ammonium  and  platinum  double  chlo- 
ride, which  is  generally  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammo- 
nium and  iridium  double  chloride.  This  precipitate  is  calcined 
at  a  dull-red  heat,  and  leaves  a  dull-gray,  spongy  residue.  It 
is  ipongy  platinum.     It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  iridium. 

To  give  coherence  to  this  sponge  and  convert  it  into  a  mal- 
leable and  ductile  metal,  it  is  reduced  to  powder  in  a  wooden 
mortiSr  and  triturated  with  enough  water  to  convert  it  into  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  paste.  This  paste  is  introduced  into  a 
slightly-conical  cylinder  of  brass  or  iron,  and  compressed  first 
with  a  wooden  piston,  then  by  a  steel  rod.  The  compression 
is  finished  by  the  aid  of  a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  slightly- 
conical  cylinders  so  formed  are  heated  to  whiteness  and  forged 
under  the  hammer,  as  iron  is  forged. 

H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  Debray  have  recently  extracted 
the  metal  by  simple  fusion  of  the  ore.  The  fusion  is  effected 
in  a  lenticular  cavity  cut  in  two  large  masses  of  quick-lime, 
placed  one  above  the  other.  A  current  of  illuminating  gas  is 
directed  into  this  furnace,  and  the  combustion  is  supported  by 
a  continual  supply  of  oxygen. 

Properties  of  Platinum. — Platinum  has  a  grayish-white 
lustre.  It  melts  only  at  the  highest  attainable  temperatures. 
The  density  of  the  cast  metal  is  21.1 ;  that  of  the  forged  metal 
21.5.  It  sofl<*ns  at  a  white  heat,  and  can  then  be  forged  and 
welded  like  iron. 

The  experiments  of  H.  Deville  and  Troost  have  shown  that  a 
red-hot  platinum  tube  allows  hydrogen  to  pass  through  its  pores. 

Platinum  has  the  curious  property  of  condensing  gases  on  its 
surface,  and  this  property  is  the  cause  of  certain  chemical  phe- 
nomena that  were  formerly  attributed  to  mere  contact  of  the 
metal. 

K  a  morsel  of  platinum-sponge  be  introduced  into  a  small 
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jar  filled  with  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
the  gases  will  combine  instantly,  with  explosion. 

This  property  is  most  highly  developed  in  plcUinumMack^ 
for  in  this  form  the  metal  exists  in  an  extreme  state  of 
division.  It  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  a  solution  of 
platinic  chloride  by  zinc;  or  platinum  dichloride  may  be  boiled 
with  potassium  hydrate,  and  alcohol  or  a  solution  of  sugar 
gradually  added  to  the  liquid,  which  roust  be  continually 
stirred.     The  platinum  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder. 

Platinum  is  unaltered  by  the  air.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
either  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  even  boiling.  It 
dissolves  in  aqua  regia.  The  alkaline  hydrates  attack  it  at  high 
temperatures  on  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
alkaline  nitrates. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  platinum,  a  monoxide,  PtO,  and  a 
dioxide,  PtO«. 

CHLORIDES  OF  PLATINUM. 

These  are  the  more  important  compounds  of  platinum. 
There  are  two,  a  dichloride,  PtCl*,  and  a  tetrachloride,  PtCl\ 

Platinum  dichloride  is  obtained  by  cautiously  heating  the 
tetrachloride  to  200^.  Chlorine  is  disengaged,  and  afler  cool- 
ing, the  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  which  leaves 
an  olive-green  powder,  constituting  the  dichloride.  When 
ammonia  b  added  to  a  solution  of  platinum  dichloride  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  green,  crystalline  powder  separates  after 
some  time.      It  is  called  green  salt  of  Afagnus^  and  contains 

PtCl*  +  2NH' 

It  may  be  regarded  as  the  dichloride  of  platinoso-diammonium. 

Pt" 


IP 
IV 
IV 


NTCl' 


It  is  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonium  chloride  by 
the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  diatomic  platinum  for  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

Piatiniim  tetrachloride,  or  platinio  chloride,  PtCl*,  is 
formed  when  platinum  is  dissolved  in  acjua  regia.  A  red- 
brown  solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  concentration  and  cool- 
ing, deposits  red-brown  needles  of  hydraced  platinic  chloride. 
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The  crystab  lose  their  water  when  heated,  and  are  converted 
into  a  dark,  red-brown  mass,  which  constitutes  the  anhydrous 
chloride  PtCl*.  This  body  absorbs  moisture  when  exposed  to 
the  air.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

If  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  be  added  to  a  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  of  plati- 
num and  ammonium  double  chloride  is  immediately  formed. 
This  body  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  microscopic, 
regular  octahedra.   It  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.   It  contains 

PtCl*.2NH*Cl 

A  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  of  double  chloride  of  plati- 
num and  potassium  is  obtained,  in  the  same  manner,  on  adding 
a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of  a  potassium  salt, 
if  the  liquids  be  not  too  dilute. 

PtCl*.2KCl 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


GENERAL  IDEAS  UPON  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  chemistry  studies  the  history  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon. .  The  most  simple  of  these  are  the  gases  carbon 
monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  ;  each  contains  but  a  single  atom 
of  carbon.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  inflammable  gas 
which  is  disengaged  from  the  mud  of  marshes ;  it  contains  one 
atom  of  carbon  combined  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  gas  hydrogen  dicarbide  or  ethylene,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  contains  two  atoms  of  carbon  united  with  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  A  great  number  of  compounds  are  known 
which  contain  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  they  are  called 
hydrocarbons  or  carburetted  hydrogens.  The  atoms  of  carbon 
are  aggregated  in  them,  together  with  the  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Other  elements  are  oflen  added  to  the  preceding,  forming 
molecules  more  or  less  complex.  The  carbon  atoms  form  as  it 
were  the  framework,  and  the  carbon  compounds  possess  pecu- 
liar properties  precisely  on  account  of  the  easy  facility  with 
which  the  atoms  of  carbon  accumulate  in  one  and  the  same 
molecule,  and  link  themselves  in  some  manner  one  to  another. 
The  following  developments  will  give  some  idea  of  the  mocte 
of  generation  and  the  structure  of  organic  molecules. 

The  most  Simple  Organic  Compounds. — ^Their  Composi- 
tion proTOt  Carbon  to  be  a  Tetratomic  Element — The  most 
simple  of  the  hydrocarbons  is  marsh  gas. 

When  this  gas  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  one  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  removed  from  it ;  they  com- 
bine with  the  chlorine  and  are  disengaged  in  the  form  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas.  The  curious  fact,  first  noticed  by  Dumas, 
is  then  observed,  that  each  atom  of  hydrogen  which  is  removed 
is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  chlorine.     This  nib$titution  gives 
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lise  to  a  series  of  chlorinated  compounds,  which  present  the 
most  simple  relations  with  marsh  gas.  The  latter  contains  only 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  chlorine  compounds  derived  from 
it  by  substitution,  form  with  it  the  following  series : 

CH*       manb  gas,  or  methane. 

CH'Cl  monochloromethane  (methyl  chloride). 

CH>C1*  diohloromethane  (methylene  obloride). 

GHCl'  triohloromethane  (chloroform). 

CCl^      tetrachloromethane  (carbon  tetrachloride). 

In  each  of  these  compounds  a  single  atom  of  carbon  is  united 
with  four  monatomic  atoms.  We  have  seen  that  the  atoms  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  equivalent  as  regards  their  power 
of  combination.  In  the  preceding  compounds,  the  sum  of  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  which  are  combined  with  one 
atom  of  carbon  is  invariably  four,  and  this  number  cannot  be 
exceeded.  But  two  atoms  of  a  monatomic  element  may  be  re- 
placed by  one  atom  of  a  diatomic  element.  One  atom  of  car* 
bon,  which  unites  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine, 
may  unite  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide 

C0"» 

and  this  compound  is  mturaied  like  those  preceding,  for  one 
atom  of  oxygen  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
chlorine.  In  carbon  monoxide,  CO",  the  affinity  of  carbon  is 
not  satisfied ;  hence  this  gas  will  unite  directly  with  an  atom 
of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide,  or  with  two  atoms  of  chlo- 
fine  to  form  chloro-carbonic  gas. 

C0"C1' 

In  ammonia,  one  atom  of  nitrogen  is  combined  with  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen ;  nitrogen  is  triatomic;  hence  it  may  replace 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  A  body  is  known  which  represents 
marsh  gas,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
one  atom  of  nitrogen.  This  is  the  dangerous  poison  xnown  as 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  composition  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  formula 

CN'"H 

In  all  of  the  compounds  which  have  just  been  mentioned  a 
single  atom  of  carbon  is  invariably  united  to  a  number  of  ele* 
ments  of  which  the  united  atomicities  is  always  four,  and  never 
more  nor  less  than  that  number.  It  is  then  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  in  them  carbon  plays  the  part  of  a  tetratomie 
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dement.  This  important  fact,  first  exposed  by  Keknl^,  can  be 
clearly  understood  if  we  represent  the  preceding  atomic  formulad 
in  a  graphic  manner,  that  is,  by  symbols  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  atoms  and  their  mutual  satura- 
tion. In  these  formulie  a  saturated  atomicity  is  indicated  by 
a  line  of  union,  two  atomicities  by  two  lines,  etc 

H 

n-6-H 

H 

lUnh  gu. 


o=c=o 

Qu-bon  dioxJd*.         Chlorocuiwnlo  gai.         Hjdrocyauic  add. 

There  exists  a  very  volatile,  ethereal  liquid,  which  represents 
marsh  gas,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  iodine. 
It  is  the  body  known  as  methyl  iodide,  CH'I. 

If  this  body  be  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  scaled  tube  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  potassium  iodide  will  be  grad- 
ually formed,  and  the  solution  will  contain  a  volatile,  spirituous 
liquid  which  can  easily  bo  separated  by  distillation,  for  it  boils 
at  GG^.  It  is  the  same  body  which  constitutes  the  most  vola- 
tile of  the  liquids  which  are  formed  in  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood ;  it  is  called  wood  spirit,  and  its  chemical  name  is 
mcthylio  alcohol. 

The  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  is  very  simple.  The 
iodine  of  the  methyl  iodide  combines  with  the  potassium ;  but 
when  this  iodine  is  removed,  the  carbon  remains  united  to  but 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It  is  no  longer  saturated,  and  it 
therefore  combines  with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  were 
united  with  the  potassium  in  the  potassium  hydrate. 

Cn^I  +  KOH  =  CH'.OH  4-  KI 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  atom  of  oxygen  alone  does  not  com- 
bine with  the  group  CH',  which  is  called  methyl.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  with  which  it  remains  united 
in  the  new  compound  which  b  called  methyl  hydrate  or 
methylic  alcohol.  As  has  been  said,  this  oxygen  replaces  the 
iodine  in  the  iodide  of  methyl,  but  as  it  possesses  two  atomici- 
ties, and  the  carbon  already  united  with  H'  has  only  one  free 
atomicity,  the  atom  of  oxygen  can  only  fix  upon  the  carbon  by 

a4» 
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one  of  its  atomicities ;  the  other  remuns  saturated  hy  the  atom  of 
hydrogen.  The  Litter  is  then  drawn  into  the  combination,  and  is 
united,  not  to  the  carbon,  but  to  the  oxygen.  The  reaction  takes 
place  as  if  the  atom  of  iodine  were  replaced  by  the  group  hy- 
droxyl  (OH)  which  is  monatomic.  Hence  the  relations  between 
the  atoms  in  methyl  hydrate  are  represented  by  the' formula 

H 
H-t-(OHy 

If  we  compare  the  constitution  of  the  three  bodies  CH'Cl, 
CH'I,  CH'(OH),  we  notice  that  they  contain  a  common  ele- 
ment, namely,  the  group  CH',  which  is  united  to  chlorine,  to 
iodine,  or  to  hydroxyl.  Besides  this,  experiment  has  shown 
us  that  methyl  iodide  can  be  transformed  into  hydrate.  The 
group  methyl  hence  presents  a  certain  stability  and  can  pass 
from  one  combination  to  another.  This  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  radical. 

If  methyl  iodide  be  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  among  the  products  formed  will  be  found  the  hydri- 
odide  of  a  base  which  represents  ammonia  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  group  methyl.  Potassium 
hydrate  sets  this  base  at  liberty.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures,  it  constitutes  a  gas,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
possessing  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor.  It  is  methylamine.  The 
reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  is  as  follows :  the  iodine  with- 
draws one  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the  ammonia,  which  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  group  CH'. 

CH»I  -f  Nff  =  CH»(NH*).HI. 

MeUijlaiDlne  hydriudide. 

In  methylamine  then,  the  fourth  atomicity  of  the  carbon 
atom  is  saturated  by  nitrogen,  but  as  this  element  is  triatomic 
it  brings  into  the  combination  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  which 
saturate  its  two  other  atomicities.  It  may  then  be  said  that 
in  methylamine  the  fourth  atomicity  of  carbon  is  saturated  by 
the  group  NH*.     This  is  expressed  in  the  following  formulae. 


H 

H 

H-C-N-H'   — 

H 

ne. 

-<!3-(NH') 
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Oeneration  of  Hydrooarboni  oontammg  Seyeral  Atoms 

of  CarboiL — ^The  preceding  compounds  contain  but  a  single 
atom  of  carbon,  but  starting  with  one  of  these  compounds  we 
may  produce  more  complicated  organic  molecules  containing 
several  carbon  atoms. 

If  methyl  iodide  be  heated  with  sodium  in  sealed  tubes, 
sodium  iodide  is  formed,  and  a  gas,  a  hydrocarbon,  is  confined 
under  great  pressure  in  the  tubes.  This  gas  escapes,  and  may 
be  collected,  when  the  drawn-out  points  of  the  tubes  are  opened 
in  the  blow-pipe  flame.  It  is  dimethyl,  and  has  been  formed 
according  to  the  following  reaction : 

2CH»I    +     Na«    =    C»H«    +     2NaI 

Methjl  lodidA.  Dimethyl,  or  •thane. 

Two  molecules  of  methyl  iodide  have  entered  into  the  reac- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  these  two  molecules  is 
found  in  one  molecule  of  the  hydrocarbon,  (?H*  =  (CH*)', 
which  results. 

On  losing  their  iodine  the  two  methyl  groups  combine  to- 
gether. One  of  the  carbon  atoms  attracts  the  other,  exchanging 
with  it  the  fourth  atomicity  set  free  by  the  loss  of  the  iodine. 
Hence  the  iodine  of  one  of  the  molecules  of  methyl  iodide  has 
been  replaced  by  the  carbon  of  the  other,  which  fixes  upon  the 
group  CH'  by  a  single  one  of  its  atomicities,  and  at  the  same 
time  brings  into  the  combination  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
which  saturate  the  other  three  atomicities.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  following  formulae : 
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Methane  (mechjl  hydride).        Methyl  Iodide.    Dimethyl  (ethyl  hydride  or  ethane). 

The  mode  of  generation  of  this  new  hydrocarbon,  which 
contains  two  atoms  of  carbon,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
results  from  the  substitution  of  a  methyl  group  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  methyl  hydride.  One  atom  of  carbon,  accompa- 
nied by  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  fixes  upon  another  atom  of 
carbon  of  which  it  completes  the  saturation.  By  this  exchange 
of  atomicities  each  of  the  carbon  atoms  retains  only  three  affin- 
ities which  are  satisfied  by  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The 
two  methyl  groups,  CU'  +  CH'  =  CPU*,  are  then  united  by 
their  carbon  atoms,  and  are  held  together  by  the  affinity  of 
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carbon  for  carbon.  In  methyl  hydrate  the  group  hydroxyl  is 
bound  to  the  group  CH'  by  the  i^nity  of  carbon  for  oxygen. 
In  methylamine,  the  group  NH'  is  united  to  the  group  CU'  by 
the  affinity  of  carbon  for  nitrogen.  In  dimethyl,  it  is  carbon 
which  is  united  to  carbon.  This  has  before  been  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  atoms  of  this  element  possess  a  faculty  to  accu- 
mulate in  one  and  the  same  molecule. 

It  is  in  this  curious  property  that  must  be  sought  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  those  innumerable  compounds,  more  or  less 
rich  in  atoms  of  carbon,  which  constitute  the  immense  field  of 
organic  chemistry. 

But  it  is  important  to  study  by  new  examples  this  mode  of 
formation  of  organic  compounds. 

Dimethyl,  which  we  have  seen  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
sodium  upon  methyl  iodide,  is  also  known  as  ethyl  hydride.  If 
one  of  its  atoms  of  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  an  atom  of  chlo- 
rine, ethyl  chloride,  (7H*C1,  is  obtained.  £thyl  iodide,  (?H*I, 
represents  ethyl  hydride,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
been  replaced  by  iodine. 

If  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  ethyl  iodide  be  heated 
with  sodium,  among  the  products  of  the  reaction  will  be  found 
a  gas  containing  0*1P ;  it  is  the  methylide  of  ethyl,  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  methyl,  CH^,  with  the  group  ethyl, 
CIP.  It  represents  ethyl  iodide  in  which  the  atom  of  iodine 
has  been  replaced  by  a  methyl  group,  the  carbon  of  the  latter 
group  being  fixed  by  one  of  its  atomicities  to  one  of  the  carbon 
atoms  of  the  group  C'H*. 

In  the  same  manner,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  propyl  iodide, 
(7H^I,  and  methyl  iodide  with  sodium,  we  may  add  to  the 
propyl  group,  CH^,  a  new  atom  of  carbon  escorted  by  its  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

HH       HHH  HHHH 

11        III  I  I  I  I 

H-C-C-I  H-C-0-O-H  H-0-C-O-O-H,  etc 

II       III  I  I  I  I 

HH       HHH  HHHH 

Ethyl  Iodide.       Methyl-«tliyl  (propane).    Methyl-propyl  (bntane). 

Nothing  prevents  the  continuation  of  these  additions  of  car- 
bon to  incomplete  hydrocarbons,  that  is,  to  the  residues  of  the 
subtraction  of  iodine  from  the  saturated  iodides,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  names  and  formulae : 

CH'i       c«H»i        cm       cnn    c»h"i,  etc. 

Mf thyl  Iodide.       Ethyl  iodide.       Propyl  lodido.       Butyl  Iodide.     Amyl  iodide. 
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The  following  hydrocarbons  would  then  be  formed  sacoes- 
sively : 

CH«-CH«    C«H»-CH»    C»HT-CH«    C*H«-CH«    C»H"-CH»,  etc. 
Mclbyl-nifUiyl   M0tiiyl-«thyl    Mctliyl-prupjrl    Mpthyl-lmtyl     MethyUmyl 
(Kthane).  (Prupane).  (Butane).         (PeotaDt*).  (H«sane>. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  atoms  of  carbon  united  together 
form,  as  it  were,  a  continued  chain,  and  the  atoms  of  hjd^gen 
are  grouped  around  them  as  satellites. 

Homolog^iu  Bodies. — Very  simple  relations  exist  between 
the  hydrocarbons  of  which  we  have  just  studied  the  mode  of 
formation.  They  form  a  series  of  which  each  member  differs 
from  the  preceding  by  the  addition  of  CH*.  These  relations 
will  appear  clearly  if  the  formulao  already  given  be  replaced 
by  the  crude  formulas : 

C  H*   methane. 
CH*   ethane. 
C?IP   propane. 
C*H»*  butane. 
CH"  pentane. 

This  group  of  hydrocarbons  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
homologous  series  of  marsh  gas,  or  the  series  C"H*°^'. 

Many  other  series  are  known,  the  terms  of  which  are  related 
to  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  bodies  which  form 
part  of  them  may  present  the  greatest  differences  in  composition. 
Sometimes  they  contain  only  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Again, 
they  may  contain  oxygen  or  nitrogen  in  addition  to  these  ele- 
ments ;  in  this  case  the  former  elements  are  united  to  carbon  by 
one  or  more  of  their  atomicities,  as  has  already  been  indicated. 

In  any  organic  body  whatever,  if  an  atom  of  hydrogen  united 
with  carbon  be  replaced  by  a  methyl  group,  Cii',  the  superior 
homoloffue  of  that  body  is  obtained,  that  is,  the  compound  which 
differs  from  the  original  body  by  the  addition  of  CH*.  There 
is  a  great  resemblance  in  physical  and  chemical  properties 
between  such  horaologues. 

Some  of  these  homologous  scries  will  be  indicated  farther  on. 

Immediate  Prineiples  and  Chemieal  Species. — The  four 
elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  the  more 
ordinary  elements  of  organic  compounds.  Those  which  are 
found  in  nature  in  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals,  and  which 
have  been  called  by  Chevreul  immediate  principles,  contain 
no  others,  excepting  sulphur,  which  exista  in  certain  of  them. 
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But  nearly  all  of  the  other  elcmenta  can  be  introduced  artificially 
into  organic  compounds ;  it  is  thus  with  bromine,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  boron,  silicon,  and  a  great  number  of  the  metals. 

In  uniting  with  carbon,  in  different  manners  and  in  various 
proportions,  these  elements  form  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
compounds,  each  of  which  has  a  fixed  composition  and  definite 
properties.  These  bodies  constitute  the  chemical  specieSy  so  to 
say.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  reagents,  all  may  be 
modified  in  a  thousand  manners,  and  transformed  into  each 
other.  Sometimes  their  composition  is  simplified,  one  or  more 
carbon  atoms  beins  removed  from  the  chain.  Sometimes  it  is 
complicated  by  the  addition  of  new  atoms  of  carbon. 

All  of  these  bodies  contain  carbon,  and  are  distinguished 
from  each  other : 

1.  By  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  contained  in  the  molecule. 

2.  By  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  other  atoms  com- 
bined with  the  carbon. 

3.  By  the  arrangement  of  all  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  atomic  composition  of  organic  com- 
pounds are  obtained  by  elementary  analysis  and  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  molecular  weight. 

ELEMENTARY   ANALYSIS. 

The  object  of  elementary  analysis  is  the  determination  of 
the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  elements  contained  in  any 
given  organic  body.  We  can  give  here  but  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  processes  employed,  considering  only  those  which 
have  for  object  the  determination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ni- 
trogen. Thel^e,  together,  with  oxygen,  are  the  more  ordinary 
elements  of  organic  combinations. 

In  a  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  first  two  elements  are  determined  directly  in  the  same 
operation;  the  oxygen  is  determined  by  difference.  When, 
in  addition  to  the  former  elements,  the  body  contains  nitrogen, 
the  determination  of  this  requires  a  separate  operation. 

Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. — To  determine 
the  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  100  parts 
of  any  given  organic  substance,  the  carbon  is  converted  into  car- 
bon dioxide,  which  is  collected  and  weighed,  and  the  hydrogen 
into  water,  which  is  condensed  and  weighed.  These  operations 
are  conducted  according  to  the  processes  indicated  by  Liebig. 
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For  this  end,  the  organic  matter,  previously  dried  with  care,  is 
burned  with  an  excess  of  cupric  oxide.  The  operation  is  exe- 
cuted in  a  combustion-tube  of  hard  glass,  which  is  wrapped  with 
a  spiral  of  metallic  foil  to  prevent  it  from  bending  and  swell- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  heat  Well-dried  cupric  oxide 
is  introduced  into  the  tube,  then  an  intimate  mixture  of  the 
substance  to  be  analyzed  with  a  large  excess  of  the  same  oxide, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  pure  cupric  oxide. 

The  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  combustion  furnace,  and  its 
open  extremity  is  put  in  communication  with  ( 1 )  an  U  tnhc,j^ 
(Fig.  120),  containing  fragments  of  calcium  chloride  in  the  first 
branch,  and  pumice-stone  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  second ;  (2)  a  tube  with  five  bulbs,  A,  called  Liebig^s  potash 
bulbs,  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
and  followed  by  a  small  U  tube,  t,  containing  pumice-stone  im- 
pregnated with  potassium  hydrate  in  the  first  branch,  and  frag- 
ments of  potassium  hydrate  in  the  second.  These  different 
tubes  have  first  been  accurately  weighed.  When  the  appa- 
ratus is  arranged,  the  combustion- tube  is  slowly  heated,  com- 
mencing at  the  extremity  B,  and  gradually  extending  the  heat 
so  that  each  part  of  the  tube  is  successively  heated  to  redness. 
The  water  formed  by  the  combustion  is  collected  in  ^the  first 
U  tube,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  potassium  hy- 
drate in  the  bulbs.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the 
drawn-out  point  of  the  combustion-tube  is  broken,  and  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  a  gasometer  con- 
taining oxygen.  An  excess  of  the  latter  gas  is  then  passed 
through  the  combustion-tube,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  traces 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapor  which  it  contains  at  the 
end  of  the  combustion.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  weigh  the 
water  tube  and  the  carbon  dioxide  tubes.  The  increase  in 
weight  which  is  found  indicates,  on  one  hand,  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  on  the  other  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  organic  matter.  The  compo- 
sition of  water  and  of  carbon  dioxide  being  known,  it  is  easy 
to  deduce  from  the  weight  of  these  two  bodies  the  quantities 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  the  analyzed  substance, 
and  consequently  the  proportion  of  these  two  elements  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  that  substance. 

Fig.  120  represents  the  operation  towards  its  close:  the 
combustion-tube  is  in  the  gas-furnace,  B,  and  communicates, 
on  the  right  with  the  tubes  y,  A,  t,  destined  to  receive  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  oombustion,  on  the  left  with  tvo  lu^  U  tubes, 
the  first  of  irhich  is  filled  with  pumice-stone  impregnated  with 
potassium  hydrate  to  absorb  traces  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
second  with  pumice-atone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
absorb  moisture.  Through  these  tubes  is  passed  the  oxygen, 
at  the  dose  of  the  operation,  to  expel  the  last  portions  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  vapor  of  water. 

When  the  substance  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  the  difference  between  the  total 
percentage  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  found  and  100. 


<±&' 


Detflrminatioil  of  Hitrogen. — Nitrogen  may  be  determined 
by  two  processes.  The  first  coDsists  in  burning  a  given  weight 
of  the  nitrogcniied  substsnec  with  an  excess  of  cupric  oxide. 
The  carbon  of  the  substance  is  converted  into  i^rbon  dioxide ; 
the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  water ;  the  nitrogen  is  disen- 
gaged. The  gases,  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  arc  rcecived 
in  a  graduated  jar  standing  on  the  mercury-trough  and  con- 
taining potassium  hydrate.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed, 
the  nitrogen  remain.^.  At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  last 
traces  of  nitrogen  arc  expelled  by  a  curront  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  volume  of  nitrogen  is  then  measured,  and  its  weight  de- 
duced from  its  volume  (Pumas). 

The  second  process  (Fig.  121)  consLtlit  in  decomposing  the 
nitrogeniied  organic  matter  with  an  alkali  at  a  high  l«mpefa- 
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tare.  By  this  means  all  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into 
ammonia.  The  suhstanoe  is  intimately  mixed  with  soda  lime, 
that  is,  lime  impregnated  with  caostic  soda.  The  mixture  is 
heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  and  the  ammonia  is 
receiyed  in  a  tube  with  three  bolbs  containing  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Ammoniam  chloride  is  formed ;  when  the  opera- 
tion is  terminated,  the  liqaid  containing  the  salt  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  platinic  chloride.  It  is  then  evaporated  and 
exhausted  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  platinum  and  ammo- 
nium double  chloride,  2(NH«C1)  +  PtCl*.  The  latter  is  col- 
lected  upon  a  tared  filter,  then  washed  and  dried.  From  its 
weight  is  calculated  that  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
organic  substance  (Will  and  Varrentrapp). 

The  ammonia  disengaged  may  also  be  received  in  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  a  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  is,  an 
acid  liquor  containing  a  known  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  determined  volume. 

The  strength  of  this  acid  is  determined  by  neutralizing  10 
c.c.  of  it  with  a  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  known  strength  and 
noting  the  volume  of  the  latter  required.  The  same  operation 
is  repeated  with  the  10  c.c.  of  which  the  acid  has  been  par- 
tially neutralized  by  the  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  ammonia 
corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  volumes  of  the  alka- 
line liquid  employed  in  these  two  operations,  and  can  easily  be 
calculated  by  simple  proportion  (Peligot). 

Determiiiation  of  the  Moleciilar  Weight  of  Organic  Snb- 

stances. — Elementary  analysis  permits  the  determination  of 
the  centesimal  composition  of  organic  substances.  This  is 
indispensable,  but  it  is  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
their  atomic  composition,  that  is,  the  number  of  atoms  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  which  are  contained  in  a 
single  molecule  of  a  given  organic  compound.  But  if  the 
weight  of  the  molecule  be  known  (hydrogen  being  taken  as 
unity),  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  atomic  composition  from  the 
figures  given  by  elementary  analysis,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  example.  By  elementary  analysis  it  is  found  that 
100  parts  of  acetic  acid  contain 

Carbon 40. 

Hydrogen 6.67 

.  Oxygen 53.S3 

On  the  Other  hand,  methods  which  will  be  described  have 
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shown  that  the  molecular  weight  of  acetic  acid  is  60 ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  total  weight  of  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  contained  in  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  is  60. 
Hence  by  the  following  proportions : 

If  100  parts  aoetio  aoid  eontain  40      of  carbon,     80  parti  contain  x. 
"  "  *'  «.«7  of  hjdrogen,    "  **        y. 

"  "  "        63.33  of  oxjrgen        "  "        «. 

From  which,  x  =  24 ;  jf  »  4 ;  i  »  32. 
Uenoe  24  represents  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  C  contained  in  a  molecule 

of  aoetie  Botd. 
4  represents  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  H  contained  in  a  molecule  of  acetic 

acid. 
32  represents  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  0  oontained  in  a  molecule  of  acetic 
aoid. 

By  dividing  these  numbers  by  the  weights  of  the  respective 
atoms,  the  number  of  atoms  of  C,  H,  and  O  contained  in  a 
molecule  of  acetic  acid  is  readily  determined. 

24  -••  12  »  2  atoms  of  carbon. 
4  -H    1  E*  4      *'  hydrogen. 

32  -t-  IS  C-*  2      **  oxjrgen. 

Hence  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  is  CH^O*. 

After  the  analysis  of  an  organic  substance  has  been  made,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  determine  its  molecular  weight  in  order  to 
establish  its  atomic  composition.  Several  processes  are  cm- 
ployed  for  this  determination,  of  which  the  most  sure  is  the 
determination  of  the  vapor  density. 

We  know  that  if  one  atom  of  hydrogen  occupy  one  volume, 
the  molecules  of  organic  substances  occupy  two  volumes.  To 
find  the  weights  of  these  molecules  it  is  then  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine their  vapor  densities  compared  to  hydrogen ;  that  is,  to 
find  the  weight  of  one  volume  of  their  vapors,  that  of  one 
volume  of  H  being  taken  as  unity.  The  number  found  mul- 
tiplied by  2  gives  the  weight  of  two  volumes,  that  is,  the  weight 
of  the  molecule. 

Hence  a  simple  determination  of  the  vapor  density  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  establishment  of  the  molecular  weight.  Ordi- 
narily these  vapor  densities  are  given  as  compared  with  air 
taken  as  unity.  To  bring  them  to  the  hydrogen  Bcale  it  is 
then  only  necessary  to  multiply  them  by  14.44,  which  is  the 
exact  relation  of  the  density  of  air  to  that  of  hydrogen.  Thus 
the  vapor  density  of  acetic  acid,  detonwincd  at  205*^,  has  been 
found  equal  to  2.083  (Cahours).  This  numbiT  multiplied  by 
14.44  gives  for  the  density  compared  to  hydrogen  30.08.     The 
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latter  namber  expresses  the  weight  of  one  volume  of  aoetio 
acid  vapor,  the  weight  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  being  con- 
sidered as  1.  The  weight  of  two  volumes  of  this  vapor,  that 
is,  the  weight  of  the  molecule,  will  then  be  2  X  30.08  = 
60.16,  a  number  very  nearly  approaching  60,  the  theoretical 
molecular  weight. 

The  method  just  described  can  only  be  applied  to  substances 
which  can  be  volatilized  without  decomposition.  For  other 
bodies  another  method  must  be  adopted.  The  latter  consists 
in  forming  with  the  organic  body  definite  combinations,  the 
atomic  composition  of  which  may  be  known.  We  will  again 
consider  acetic  acid.  Salts  may  ba  formed  with  this  acid,  and 
we  know  that  these  salts  contain  one  atom  of  metal.  We  may 
then  analyze  silver  acetate.  100  parts  of  that  salt  contain 
64.67  parts  of  silver.  This  fact  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  molecular  weight  of  silver  acetate.  Since  the  latter 
contains  one  atom  of  silver,  we  can  conclude,  if  64.67  parts  of 
silver  are  contained  in  100  parts  of  silver  acetate,  108  parts 
of  silver,  that  is,  one  atom,  are  contained  in  x  parts  of  silver 
acetate ;  whence  x  =  167.  This  number  represents  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  silver  acetate.  That  of  acetic  acid  may  be  de- 
duced by  substituting  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  for  that 
of  silver,  which  gives  for  the  molecular  weight  of  acetic  acid  60. 

Analogous  operations  and  reasoning  permit  the  determina- 
tion of  the  molecular  weights  of  bodies  playing  the  part  of 
bases.  They  are  combined  with  an  acid,  the  molecular  weight 
of  which  is  known,  and  the  composition  of  the  combination 
furnishes  the  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  base.  This  method  can  be  applied  in  a  large  number 
of  analogous  cases,  and  presents  a  great  generality. 

ISOMERISM,  METAMERISM,  POLYMERISM. 

Elementary  analysis  demonstrates  that  many  bodies  which 
differ  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  possess  exactly 
the  same  centesimal  composition.  Such  bodies  are  said  to 
be  uomeric.  Two  kinds  of  isomerism  exist.  Sometimes  the 
isomeric  bodies  contain  the  same  number  of  similar  atoms  in 
molecules  of  the  same  size,  and  differ  only  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  atoms;  sometimes  they  contain  similar  atoms 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  but  not  in  the  same  number,  in 
molecules  of  unequal  magnitude. 
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In  both  cases  the  centesimal  composition  is  the  same,  for  it 
depends  only  on  the  relative  number  of  the  atoms. 

The  first  kind  of  isomerism  constitutes  metamerism;  the 
second,  polymerum.  Acetic  acid  and  methyl  formate  are  an 
example  of  two  metameric  bodies.  Each  contains  2  atoms  of 
carbon,  4  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  oxygen ;  their  molecules  are 
equal  in  siie,  but  different  in  atomic  structure.  The  latter  fact 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulas : 

C*HSO.OH  aoetio  icid 
CUSO.OCU  motbyl  formats 

The  first  expresses  that  acetic  acid  contains  a  group  of  atoms, 
CU'O,  acetyl,  which  is  united  with  hydroxy!,  OH  ;  the  second, 
that  methyl  formate  contains  a  group,  CUO,  formyl,  which  is 
united  with  oxymethyl,  CHH).  The  difference  in  the  atomic 
arrangement  becomes  evident,  if  the  preceding  formulso  be 
developed  in  the  graphic  manner. 

0-H  0-CIP 

I  I 

C-0  (to 

i  I 

CH'  n 

Acetic  Add.  Methjl  formata. 

By  adopting  the  theoiy  of  atomicity,  chemists  haye  been 
enabled  to  discover  the  atomic  structure  of  a  great  number  of 
combinations,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid  and 
methyl  formate.  Such  considerations  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  interpretation  of  isomerism,  and  we  will  have  firer|uent 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Acetic  acid  and  glucose  or  grape-sugar  present  an  example 
oT  polymerism.  Both  contain  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  united  together  in  the  same  proportions,  but  the 
molecule  of  the  second  contains  three  times  as  many  of  each 
as  that  of  the  first. 

CiIIH)>  Aoetio  Mid. 
3  X  C»H*0«  =  C«H"0«  gluoofle. 

Among  the  more  important  and  better  known  cases  of  po- 
l3rmen8m,maybe  mentioned  the  numerous  hydrocarbons  which 
present  the  centesimal  composition  of  ethylene  or  olefiant  gas, 
and  which  differ  from  it  by  the  regularly  increaHin<r  number  of 
their  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  These  bodies  form  the 
following  homologous  series : 

85* 
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C*H«  ethylene. 

C'H*  propylene. 

e*U8  butylene. 

(fiRio  amylene. 

C«Ui<        hexylene. 
Cmi«        beptylene. 
C>U>*        ootylene,  etc 

It  will  be  seen  that  butylene  contains  twice  as  many  carbon 
and  hydrogen  atoms  as  ethylene,  hexylene  contains  three  times 
as  many,  etc. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

In  the  study  of  mineral  chemistry  it  has  been  seen  that 
bodies  present  great  differences  in  properties,  according  to  their 
composition.  Some  are  simple  and  apt  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion ;  others  are  compound  and  indifferent ;  the  first  are  more 
or  less  energetic  in  their  affinities,  the  others  saturated  and 
satisfied.  In  one  case,  we  have  examined  either  more'  or  less 
powerful  acids  or  bases,  some  of  which  are  hydrated,  as  potassa 
and  soda,  others  anhydrous,  as  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver. 
In  the  other  case,  we  have  studied  the  salts  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  former  bodies. 

In  organic  chemistry  we  again  encounter  various  kinds  of 
bodies  which  have  different  functions,  according  to  their  com- 
position. 

It  may  be  said,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  properties  of 
compound  bodies  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  atoms  and 
their  arrangement  in  the  molecule.  In  treating  of  isomerism, 
the  influence  of  the  latter  condition  has  been  indicated ;  that 
of  the  former  is  still  more  powerful. 

Water  and  potassium  hydrate  are  both  constituted,  and  in 
an  analogous  manner,  of  three  elementary  atoms.  Each  con- 
tains one  atom  of  oxygen  united  to  two  monatomic  atoms, 

HOH  KOH 

Water.  PotsMiuni  hjrdrate. 

But  what  a  difference  in  their  properties !  But  may  not 
this  be  expected  when  it  is  considered  that  one  contains  the 
energetic  metal  potassium,  in  the  place  occupied  in  the  other 
by  the  light  gas  hydrogen  ?  Is  the  difference  between  potassa 
and  water  greater  than  that  between  potassium  and  hydrogen  ? 
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And  if  for  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  we  substitute  two  atoms 
of  chlorine,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  hjpochlorous  oxide 

Cl-O-Cl 

the  molecule  of  which  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  water, 
shall  differ  from  the  latter  in  its  properties  as  much  as  chlo- 
rine differs  from  hydrogen  ?  It  is  thus  that  the  nature  of  the 
elements  contained  in  compound  bodies  is  the  dominant  condi- 
tion in  the  manifestation  of  their  properties. 

The  following  considerations  are  of  a  nature  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  inasmuch  as  concerns  organic 
compounds : 

MONATOMIC  COMPOUNDS. 

Saturated  Hydrocarbons. — ^Thc  hydrocarbons  belonging 
to  the  series  of  marsh  gas  are  all  saturated.  Consider,  for 
example,  Cll* ;  all  of  the  atomicities  of  two  atoms  of  carbon 
are  satisfied  by  the  union  of  the  latter  tog3ther  and  with  six 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

HH 

H-C-C-H 

HH 

Ithftna,  or  ethjrl  h/dride. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  of  its  homologucs;  the  hydrides  of 
propyl,  butyl,  amyl,  etc.,  are  all  taturated  hydrocarbon*^  as  will 
be  seen  by  developing  the  formula  of  any  one  of  them,  pentane, 
for  example : 

HHHHH 

I    I    I    I    I 

H-C-C-C-C-C-H 

I    I    I    I    I 

H  H  H  H  n 

Pentane,  or  amyl  hydrido. 

All  of  these  bodies  are  incapable  of  fixing  other  elements 
by  direct  addition^  but  they  may  be  modified  by  stdfsfihUiony 
that  is,  one  or  several  of  their  atoms  of  hydxt>gen  may  be 
replaced  by  other  elements. 

Monatomic  CUoridaty  Bromides,  and  Iodides. — By  the 
reaction  of  bromine  upon  any  of  the  hydrocarbons,  we  may 
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obuin  eomponnds  contaiiiiiig  an  atom  of  btomine  in  the  place 
of  an  atom  of  h  jdrogen. 

C»H«    +     Bi»    =    CH»Br    +     HBr 

Klhane.  SOjl  linnide. 

A  saturated  and  indifferent  hydrocarbon  b  thos  oonrerted 
into  a  bromide. 

The  corresponding  chloride  and  iodide  exist,  posBeasing  the 
same  constitution  as  the  primitive  hydrocarbon,  and  forming 
with  it  the  following  series : 

CH*      ethjtne. 
C*B*C\  ethjl  ehloride. 
CU^Br  etby]  bromide. 
CH»I    cihjl  iodide. 

To  the  other  hydrocarbons  correspond  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  analogous  to  the  preceding.  Thus,  the  following 
groups  are  known : 

CfH      methane.  OB^      penUne. 

CH'CI  methyl  ehloride.  C>H"C1  mdjI  ehloride. 

CUSBr  methyl  bromide.  C«H"Brmmyl  bromide. 

CU'I    methyl  iodide.  C»H"I    amyl  iodide. 

All  of  these  bodies  may  be  made  to  undergo  the  most  varied 
transformations.  They  may  be  attacked  by  a  number  of  re- 
agents, to  which  they  present  a  hold,  as  it  were,  since  the  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  and  iodine  which  they  contain  are  gifted  with 
powerfol  affinities. 

The  residues  resulting  from  the  subtraction  of  the  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine  then  enter  into  other  combinations.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  these  residues  represent  the  saturated  hydro* 
carbons  from  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  removed. 

CIP  =CH»Br  —  Br,orCH*  —  H 
(TH'  r=  C*H»Br  —  Br,  or  C»H*  —  H 
C»H"  =  C»H"Br  —  Br,  or  C*H"  —  H 

The  atoms  of  carbon  contained  in  these  residues,  CEP,  CH*, 
and  G^H",  are  no  longer  entirely  saturated,  since  CI,  Br,  I,  or 
H  has  been  removed,  elements  which  saturated  one  atomicity. 
Therefore,  these  residues  are  capable  of  entering  other  com- 
binations, but  as  they  possess  only  one  free  atomicity,  they  can 
only  saturate  one  when  they  combine.  This  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  they  play  the  part  of  monatomic  radicals.  The 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  from  which  they  are  derived 
are  themselves  monatomic. 
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Aleohols. — The  neutral  organic  hydrates  corresponding  to 
the  preceding  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  are  called 
alcohols. 

If  ethyl  iodide  be  heated  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  with 
potassium  hydrate,  potassium  iodide  will  be  formed,  and  the 
alkaline  liquid  will  contain  alcohol  which  may  be  separated. 

This  body  is  ethyl  hydrate  and  is  formed  according  to  the 
following  reaction : 

(7U»I    +    KOH    =    KI    +     CH».OH 

Kthjl  iodide.  XUijl  hjdimto. 

It  is  formed,  as  is  seen,  by  doable  decomposition.  The 
potassium  having  removed  the  iodine  from  the  ethyl  iodide, 
the  monatomic  residue  Cll'  combines  with  the  monatomic 
residue  OH.  Alcohol  is  then  the  hydrate  which  corresponds 
to  the  iodide,  CH^I,  and  to  the  hydrocarbon,  (711*.  Analo- 
gous hydrates  correspond  to  the  other  hydrocarbons  of  the 
same  series ;  they  constitute  the  series  of  monatomic  alcohols, 
and  may  be  defined  as  derived  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
by  the  substitution  of  the  group  hydrozyl  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen.  The  alcohols  now  known  are  numerous ;  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  them  : 

CII*.0H  methyl  hydnte,  or  methylio  alcohol. 

C'll^OH  ethyl  hydrate,  or  ethylie  alcohol. 

C'H^.OH  propyl  hydrate,  or  propylic  alcohol. 

C«Il*.OiI  btttyl  hydrate,  or  butylie  alcohol. 
C^H".0H  amyl  hydrate,  or  amylie  alcohol. 
C*H".OH  hexyl  hydrate,  or  hexylic  alcohol. 
C^H^.OH  heptyl  hydrate,  or  heptylic  alcohol. 
CB11".0H  octyl  hydrate,  or  octylic  alcohol. 

Each  member  of  this  series  differs  from  that  which  follows 
by  — CH'.  All  are  allied  by  analogous  properties.  These  two 
conditions  characterise  homologous  bodies.  The  alcohols  of 
which  the  general  formula  is  C"  11'"'^ 'Oil,  form  one  of  the  most 
important  series  of  homologues. 

If  one  of  these  alcohols  be  heated  with  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  water  will  be  formed  and  the  alcohol 
will  be  converted  into  a  monatomic  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide. 
In  this  reaction  the  hydroxyl,  Oil,  is  replaced  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine. 

C»H».OH     -f     HO    =    H'O     -f     (?n»Cl 

XUiyl  hydrate.  Kthyl  chloride. 

The  bodies  thus  formed  are  the  monatomic  chlorides,  bh>- 
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mides,  or  iodides  before  considered.  These  experiments  expose 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  latter  compounds  and  the 
corresponding  hydrates,  which  are  the  alcohols. 

Monobasio  Acids. — Acetic  acid,  which  exists  in  vinegar,  is 
a  derivative  of  alcohol,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  products  of 
oxidation.  It  is  formed  under  many  conditions,  one  of  which 
is  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  vapor  on  contact  with  platinum 
black  and  the  air. 

C*H».OH    -^     0«    =    CH'O.OH    +    H*0 

Alcohol.  Aootic  acid. 

In  this  reaction  an  atom  of  oxygen  removes  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  form  water,  and  the  place  of  these  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  is  filled  by  another  atom  of  oxygen.  The  group 
ethyl,  CH*,  thus  becomes  the  group  acetyl,  C^H'O,  and  if 
alcohol  be  the  hydrate  of  ethyl,  acetic  acid  is  the  hydrate  of 
acetyl.  We  can  account  for  this  reaction  by  developing  the 
formulaa  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  according  to  the  principles 
before  explained. 

HH  H  0 

H-C-C-OH    +    0*    =    H-C-O-OH    +    H«0 

I    I  I 

HH  H 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid. 

In  alcohol,  the  second  carbon  atom  is  combined  with  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  with  one  group  hydroxyl,  while  in 
acetic  acid  it  is  combined  with  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  a  group 
hydroxyl. 

Acetic  acid  contains  two  atoms  of  carbon  united  together, 
and  combined,  the  one  with  H',  the  second  with  0  and  OH. 
It  is  thus  formed  of  a  group  CH*  united  to  a  group  CO-OH 
=  CO'H.  There  exist  many  other  acids  analogous  to  acetic 
acid,  and  derived,  like  it,  by  oxidation  of  the  monatomic  alco- 
hols of  the  series  C"H*"+*OH.  All  of  these  acids  contain 
a  hydrocarbon  group  analogous  to  methyl,  combined  with  the 
group  CO*H  =  CO-OH.  The  hydrogen  of  the  latter  group 
can  be  readily  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal. 
This  hydrogen  is  said  to  be  strongly  basic,  and  all  of  the  organic 
acids  which  contain  a  single  group,  CO^H,  united  to  a  hydro- 
carbon group,  are  monobasic  like  acetic  acid.  The  homologues 
of 'the  latter  form  the  followins;  series : 
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C   H*  0*  =      U  -COSH  formic  acid. 
C»  H*  0«  =  C  H»  -CO»H  acetic  acid. 
C>  H«  OS  »  CSU&  -C03H  propionic  aoid. 
C*  H«  0»  =,  CMIT  -CO»H  butyric  aoid. 
C*  HWO«  =  C<H»  -COMI  valeric  acid. 
C«  H»0»  «  C»H"-CO»H  caproicaoid. 
C  ll"0«  =  C«H"-CO»H  cenaDthic  acid. 
C*  H»«0»  =  cni»4-C0«H  caprylic  acid. 
€•  HW02=C«H"-C0«li  peiargoDic  acid. 
CWH»0»  =  C»H»-C02H  caprio  acid,  etc. 

The  first  series  of  formulae  indicates  simply  the  nature  and 
number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  acids  of  the  series  C"H'"0'. 
They  are  empirical  furmulse.  The  second  series  gives  certain 
indications  upon  the  relations  existing  between  these  atoms. 
They  are  rational  formulae,  and  when  developed  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  relations  between  all  of  the  atoms,  they  become 
const itutiontU  formulae. 

Compoimd  Ethers. — The  compound  ethers  are  combina- 
tions which  represent  acids  of  which  the  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  an  alcoholic  group. 

If  one  of  the  alcohols  of  the  preceding  series,  ordinary  alco- 
hol, for  example,  be  heated  for  a  long  time  with  acetic  acid, 
water  will  be  formed,  and  a  volatile,  neutral  liquid  possessing  an 
agreeable  odor  may  be  separated  from  the  product ;  this  sub- 
stance is  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetic  ether.  It  is  formed  according 
to  the  following  reaction : 

(?H».OH  +  CH'O.OH  =  CH'OCCH'O)  +  H»0 

Alcohiil.  Acetic  acid.  Ethyl  acetate. 

On  comparing  this  compound  with  alcohol,  we  find  that  it 
is  formed  by  substitution  of  the  group  (?H'0,  the  existence  of 
which  is  admitted  in  acetic  acid,  and  which  is  called  acetyl, 
for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  alcohol ;  and  this  atom  of  hydro- 
gen which  is  replaceable  by  acetyl  is  that  which  is  united  to  the 
oxygen  in  alcohol, — that  which  forms  a  part  of  the  hydroxyl 
group.  The  other  atoms  of  hydrogen,  those  which  constitute 
part  of  the  group  C*1I*,  cannot  be  replaced  by  acetyl. 

All  of  the  acids  can  form  with  alcohol,  and  indeed  with  all 
of  the  alcohols,  compounds  analogous  to  ethyl  acetate,  and 
these  combinations  are  called  compound  etJiern.  The  property 
possessed  by  the  alcohols  of  etherifying  acids  is  general  and 
characteristic  of  this  class  of  compounds.  Alcohols  which 
require  for  etherification  but  a  single  molecule  of  an  acid  anal- 
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• 

ogous  to  acetic  acid  are  called  monatomic.     Many  exist  which 
are  not  included  in  the  preceding  series. 

Aldehydes. — Acetic  acid  is  not  the  only  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  There  is  another  compound  interme- 
diate between  these  two ;  it  results  from  the  action  of  a  single 
atom  of  oxygen  upon  the  molecule  of  alcohol,  which  thus  loses 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  without  other  change.  The  new  com- 
pound is  aldehyde, 

(7H«0  +  0  =  H»0  +  CHH) 

Aloobul.  Aldehyde. 

It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid  having  a  great  tendency  to  become 
oxidized  and  converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  forms  crystalline 
combinations  with  the  alkaline  acid-sulphites.  To  the  other 
alcohols  of  the  series  CrH*"**0,  and  other  acids  of  the  series 
C"H*"0*,  correspond  compounds  analogous  to  aldehyde  by  their 
composition  and  by  their  properties.  They  form  the  following 
series: 

C*H^O  aldehyde  or  ncetaldchjde. 

C*H*0  propionic  aldehyde. 

C^HBQ  batjrio  aldehyde. 

C5XJ100  valeric  aldehyde,  etc. 

Acetones. — ^When  calcium  acetate  is  submitted  to  dry  distil- 
lation a  neutral,  volatile  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odor,  and  known  by  the  name  acetone. 

Calcium  acetiite.  Acetone.  Calcium  carbonate. 

To  the  other  acids  of  the  acetic  acid  series  correspond  bodies 
analogous  to  acetone,  and  forming  with  it  a  homologous  series. 
These  acetones  are  related  by  properties  and  composition  to  the 
aldehydes.  Like  the  latter,  they  form  crystalline  combinations 
with  the  alkaline  acid-sulphites.  It  may  be  considered  that 
while  aldehyde  is  the  hydride  of  acetyl,  acetone  is  the  methyl- 
ide  of  acetyl,  and  that  in  general  the  acetones  are  derived  by 
the  substitution  of  an  alcoholic  group,  analogous  to  methyl,  for 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  aldehydes  considered  as  hydrides. 

Cff-CO-H  CH'-CO-CH» 

Aldehyde  (acetyl  hydride).  Acetone  (acetyl  methyl  ide). 

Hence,  acetone  contains  two  methyl  groups  united  to  a  group, 
CO  (jcarbonyl).     Its  mode  of  formation  justifies  this  conclusion, 
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shown  in  the  following  equation,  in  which  the  oonstitational 
formula  of  acetic  acid  is  employed : 

cn»-cao>*^*  =  Ca'TC  +  ch»-co-ch" 

Cdlchim  aceUto.  Qilclam  carbonatft.  Acetooe. 

Chlorides  of  Aeid  Badicali. — In  the  preceding  compounds 
we  have  admitted  the  existence  of  a  group,  G'H'0=:  CU'-CO, 
existing  in  combination  with  OH  in  acetic  acid,  CH'O.OH, 
with  hydrogen  in  aldehyde,  CH^O.H,  and  with  methyl  in  ace- 
tone, C'H'O.CH'.  A  compound  is  known  in  which  this  same 
group  is  united  with  chlorine.  Acetyl  chloride,  CH'O.Cl,  is 
a  monatomic  chloride,  like  ethyl  chloride,  CIPCl,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  strongly  electro-negative  nature  of 
its  radical. 

If  acetyl  chloride  be  poured  into  water,  it  disappears  in  a 
short  time  with  development  of  heat  and  the  formation  of  acetic 
and  hydrochloric  acids. 

CH'O.Cl    +    H*0    =    (7H»0.0H     +    HO 

Aoetjl  chloride.  Acetic  acid. 

To  acetyl  chloride  correspond  other  chlorides  which  contain 
radicals  of  acids  analogous  to  acetic  acid.  When  they  are 
treated  with  water  they  yield  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  acids 
corresponding  to  their  radicals. 

CH»0.a  C»H»O.OH 

Propionyl  chloride.  Propionic  add. 

CH'O.Cl  OH'O.OH 

Batyrj!  chloride.  Batjrrio  acid. 

CH»0.C1  CH»O.OH 

BenioyI  chloride.  fieniole  add. 

Amides. — If  acetyl  chloride  be  treated  with  ammonia,  am- 
monium chloride  will  be  formed,  together  with  a  solid,  neutral, 
nitrogcnizcd  body  called  aoetamide. 

CIPO.CI  +  2NH»  =  NH*a  +  CIPO.NH* 

Acetyl  chloride.  Acetamlde. 

There  are  many  other  compounds  similar  to  acetamide,  and 
known  by  the  name  amides.  They  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  upon  organic  chlorides  analogous  to  acetyl  chloride. 
They  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  ammo- 
niacal  salts  of  the  monobasic  acids.  The  latter  compounds 
then  lose  one  molecule  of  water,  and  are  converted  into  amides. 

C»I1»0.0N1I*    =    C»IPO.NIP    +     H«0 

Ammonium  ralerate.  Valenunlde. 

86 
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Aoetamide  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  radical  acetyl. 

(  H  (  CIPO  (  C»H*0 

(H  U  (H 

AmiuuuU.  Acvtamide.  Valeraiuide. 

Compoiind  Ammonias,  or  Amines. — If  ethyl  iodide  be 
heated  with  ammonia^  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  will 
be  the  hydriodide  of  a  base  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  ethyl  group  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

(7H»I    +    NH»    =    (C«H»)NH«.HI 

Btbyl  iodide.  Kthylaiuioe  hydriodide. 

In  this  reaction,  other  ethylated  bases  are  formed,  independ- 
ently of  ethylamine,  among  which  must  be  mentioned  diethyl- 
amine  and  triethylamine.  All  present  the  most  striking  anal- 
ogy to  ammonia.  They  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which 
one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by 
one,  two,  or  three  ethyl  groups. 

H)  (?H»)  C«H»)  CH») 

H  V.  N  H  ^  N  (?H*  [  N         CH»  }■  N 

n\  H  )  H  )  (7H* ) 

Ammonia.  Ethylamlne.  Diethylamiae.         Triethylamine. 

The  other  alcoholic  groups,  C"H*°'^^,  can  in  the  same  man- 
ner replace  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  The 
results  are  bases  having  constitutions  analogous  to  those  of  the 
ethyl  bases.     They  are  called  amtnesj  or  compound  ammomcu. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  signification  of  the  formulae  above 
given  and  those  that  are  to  follow  shall  be  clearly  understood. 
They  are  examples  of  typical  notation,  and  indicate  the  rela- 
tions of  the  compounds  with  the  type  ammonia. 


N'"  }  H 


The  brace  joining  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  signifies  that 
the  whole  three  arc  united  to  a  single  atom  of  triatomic  nitro- 
gen, with  which  each  exchanges  one  atomicity;  this  may  be 
expressed  by  writing  the  formula  for  ammonia  thus : 

N'VH 
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What,  then,  takes  place  when  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced  hy  a  groap  like  ethyl  ?  The  latter  exchanges 
one  atomicity  with  the  nitrogen  atom,  precisely  as  the  hydro- 
gen atom  did,  and  combines  with  the  nitrogen  by  one  of  the 
atoms  of  carbon  of  the  group  ethyl,  CH*-CH*,  which  requires 
the  satisfaction  of  one  atomicity. 

This  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  graphic*formul(e : 
H  H 

N-CH«-CH»  N-CH»-CIP 

i  (!jh»-ch» 

Etbjlunine.  Dirtliylamine. 

However,  such  formulae  would  be  too  cumbrous  for  ordinary 
use,  and  our  formulas  must  be  more  condensed. 


^H 


^H 


N(C*IP/ 


BthjUuiiine.  DlethjUunlne.  TrielliylHmiiie. 

Phosphixies. — Arsinas. — Stibines. — There  exist  several  se- 
ries of  combinations  belonging  to  the  same  type  as  the  com- 
pound ammonias,  but  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  replaced  by 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony.  These  compounds  are  de- 
rived from  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
and  antimony  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  alcoholic 
groups  for  one  or  moro  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

HI  C*H»i  CHn  CH») 

HVP  H  fP         CH'^P         (7H»fP 

ll\  U  )  H  )  C?U») 

Bjrdrogeii  pboipbide.  ]Eth.vl|ihu«phiae.  Dielhylithostihlne.    TrIethjrIiihotpliiiiA. 


Hjrdrog<*n  anenlde.    MeUiylArriiM. 

H^Sb 
Hi 

Iljdmi^n  NoUinoiiid*. 


CH»  •)  CH« ) 

H  [As       CH»^ 
H  J  CI  ) 


As 


DimetliylAnine 
chloridfi. 


CH» ) 

cn«  [  As 

CH») 

Trimethylaralne. 

CH*) 
U'H*  [  Sb 


CH»i 

Trietbylstibine. 

Organo-metallio  Compoimdi. — Ethyl  and  its  congeneric 
compounds,  methyl,  amyl,  etc.,  can  enter  into  combination  not 
only  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,,  etc.,  of  which  they 
saturate  one  or  moro  atomicities,  but  with  a  large  number  of 
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metals.     Thus,  zinc,  which  is  diatomic,  can  combine  with  two 
ethyl  groapa  to  fonn  zinc  ethjl. 

Zn  I  ^^^ 

Mercuiy,  also  diatomic,  can  unite  with  one  or  two  ethyl  or 
methyl  groups,  etc.  In  the  second  case,  the  new  combination 
is  saturated ;  in  the  first,  it  is  monatomic,  ( Hg^'CU^/,  and  re- 
quires for  saturation  an  atom  of  a  monatomic  element,  or  a 
monatomic  group,  iodine,  for  example. 

Mereur-ethyl.  Hercnr^munethyl  iodide. 

Bismuth,  which  is  triatomic,  can  fix  three  ethyl  groups. 

Bi'"  \  CH» 
(CH* 

Blsmuth-etliyl. 

Stanno-tetrcthyl  is  formed  by  the  union  of  four  ethyl  groups 
with  one  atom  of  tetratomic  tin. 

(?H» 
C'lP 

If  the  four  atomicities  of  tin  be  not  all  satisfied,  non-satu- 
rated compounds  may  be  formed. 

Sn"  ]  J^S*  -Sn''  \  C'H*  or  -Sn'^'^CH* 

Stann<Hlietbyl.  Staniio-triethjl. 

Stanno-diethyl  is  known  in  the  free  state,  but  stanno-triethyl 
doubles  its  molecule  as  soon  ajs  it  is  set  at  liberty,  combining 
with  itself,  as  it  can  combine  with  iodine. 

ISn^'CCH*^/  ((7H*  ASn'^-Sn''(C*HY  =  SnV(?H*/. 

Staiino-trlethjl  iodide.  Seequietannetliyl. 

Non-saturated  compounds  are  apt  to  combine  with  other 
elements  or  radicals.  Stanno-tetrethyl,  which  is  saturated,  does 
not  possess  this  faculty. 

The  bodies  just  mentioned  belong  to  the  class  of  organty- 
metallic  compounds.  Their  study  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  atomicity  of  the  metals,  that  is,  their  power 
of  saturation.  The  theoretical  considerations  concernin<^  them 
have  been  discussed  by  Frank  land,  Baeyer,  and  Cahoure. 


Sn»^ 
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Monatomie  Badioals. — From  the  preceding  summary  may 
be  understood  the  position  occupied  in  organic  chemistry  by 
certain  groups  containing  carbon,  groups  that  are  distinguished 
as  monatomie  because  they  can  manifest  but  a  single  atomicity. 
Only  a  single  monatomie  atom  or  group  is  wanting  that  all  of 
the  carbon  atoms  contained  in  these  groups  may  be  entirely 
saturated.  These  groups  of  atoms  or  radicals  cannot  exist  in 
the  state  of  liberty,  but  they  can  pass  from  one  compound  to 
another,  replacing  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  or  other  mon> 
atomic  element,  and  consequently  playing  the  part  of  that  ele- 
ment in  the  new  combination.  This  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  these  groups  act  as  monatomie  radicals. 

To  indicate  the  constitution  of  the  oombinations  containing 
such  groups,  and  especially  the  metamorphoses  tha'«}  they  may 
undergo  by  exchanging  these  radicals  by  double  decomposition, 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  latter  by  unique  expressions, 
occupying  a  place  in  the  formula  distinct  from  that  of  the 
other  elements.  The  composition  of  all  of  the  bodies  which 
have  just  been  reviewed  may  be  represented  by  very  simple 
formulae,  by  comparing  them  to  hydrogen  compounds,  such  as 
free  hydrogen,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The 
notation  then  assumes  a  typical  form,  exceedingly  clear  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  majority  of  reactions. 

The  following  are  the  typical  formulae  for  the  combinations 
that  have  been  considered : 


Trn  HH. 

(C*H*)C1 

Bthyl  chloride. 

(CH'O)Cl 

Acetyl  cliloride. 

(CIPO)!! 

Aldehyde. 

(CH»OXCH') 

Acetone. 


Ttk 


5}o- 


Tm 


HVM. 


((?H») 

H 


}« 


(CH») 


Sihyl  hydimle. 


HVN 


(CH») 


:;« 


Ethyl  iixide. 

(C«H'0)  I  0 

Acetic  ecld. 

Kthyl  acetate. 
86» 


Kthylamlne. 

(CH») 
(CH 


Dtethvlemlne. 


ineihy 

(CH 
(CH 
(CH 

TriHhrlaniine. 

(CHH) ) 


I')) 

utiine. 

J)) 

H^ 


Aeetaniide. 
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If  chlorine  and  defiant  gas,  or  ethylene,  be  mixed  in  equal 
volumes,  both  gases  disappear  and  are  converted  into  an  oily 
substance,  which  was  formerly  called  Dutch  liquid.  This  body 
results  from  the  combination  of  a  molecule  of  ethylene  with  a 
molecule  (two  atoms)  of  chlorine.     It  is  ethylene  chloride. 

(7tt*    +     Cl«    =    CH^CP 

Ethylene.  Ethylene  chloride. 

If  the  constitution  of  ethylene  gas,  C^H*,  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  ethane,  CH*,  which  like  the 
former  contains  two  atoms  of  carbon,  it  will  be  noticed  that  it 
contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less. 

CH»  —  H*  =  CH* 

In  ethylene  the  six  atomicities  of  the  pair  of  carbon  atoms 
are  not  saturated.  Hence  that  gas  can  absorb  directly  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  to  form  a  saturated  com- 
pound. 

HH       H  H        HH 

II        II         II 

H-c-c-H        -c-c-         a-c-c-a 

II  II  II 

HH        HH        HH 

Etlmne.  Ethylene.  Ethylene  chloride. 

It  is  a  diatomic  radical,  and  it  can  exist  in  the  free  state 
because  until  other  atoms  are  presented  to  satisfy  the  atom- 
icities of  the  two  atoms  of  carbon,  those  two  atoms  are  bound 
together  by  a  double  aflBnity.  thus,  H»C=CH*.  One  of 
these  bonds  is  loosed  when  the  ethylene  manifests  its  afiinities 
and  enters  directly  into  combination,  because  the  affinity  of 
carbon  for  chlorine  or  such  an  element  is  greater  than  its 
affinity  for  carbon  Ethylene  is  the  first  of  a  numerous  class. 
The  following  bodies  form  with  it  the  homologous  series  C^H*"  : 

C^H*    ethylene. 
C'll*    propylene. 
C*H«    butylene. 
C»HW  amylene. 
C<H»  hexylene. 
C^H"  heptylene. 
C»H»«  ootylenc. 
C*H**  nonylene. 
C10H20  decylene,  ete. 
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All  of  ihc86  bodies  are  able  to  fix  directly  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  or  bromine.  When  they  enter  into  combination,  they 
take  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  They  can  pass  by 
double  decomposition  from  one  compound  to  another,  and  their 
combinations  may  undergo  Tarious  metamorphoses  analogous 
to  those  already  indicated. 

Diatomie  Alcohols  or  Olyeols. — The  glycols  are  compounds 
in  which  the  two  atomicities  of  the  diatomic  radicals  are  saturated 
by  two  hydroxyl  groups.  The  two  atoms  of  bromine  in  ethy- 
lene bromide,  C'H^Br',  may  be  replaced  by  two  hydroxyl  groups 
(OH),  and  the  resulting  combination  is  ethylene  dihydrate. 

The  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  to  the  oxygen  in  the 
hydroxyl  groups  in  glycol  may  both  be  feplaced  by  acid  radi- 
cals analogous  to  acetyl,  just  as  the  single  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  single  hydroxyl  group  of  a  monatomic  alcohol  may  be 
replaced  by  an  acid  radical.  This  is  characteristic  of  a  diatatnie 
alcohol. 

To  ethylene  dihydrate,  or  ordinary  glycol,  correspond  the 
hydrates  of  the  other  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  ethylene. 
The  following  glycols  are  known : 


^^*  { ou  s'^^'- 

CH*  I  ^g  propylglyeol. 

C«H»  I  ^g  batylglyooL 
C»UW  I  ^{|  ftmylglyeol. 
C«H»  I  QH  hexylglyool,  etc. 


Around  each  of  these  bodies  are  grouped  a  great  number  of 
derivatives,  among  which  we  can  only  consider  the  ethers^  acidsy 
and  compound  ammonias. 

Ethers  of  the  Glycols. — ^The  ethers  of  the  glycols  result 
from  the  substitution  of  alcoholic  or  acid  radicals  for  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  groups  OH.  One  or  both  of  these  hydrogens  may 
be  thus  replaced,  and  the  following  examples  will  illustrate  the 
constitution  of  the  compounds  so  formed : 

^  "  1  OH  ^"   1  O.C«II6       ^  "   1  OH  ^"   J  O.C«H»0 

MoneUiylle  (lyool.       INaUijHc  gljool.       Glycol  mom :«lale.        Glycol  diaceUt*. 
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Diatomic  and  Dibasic  Acids. — Diatomic  acids  result  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  glycols.  Their  formation  and  constitu- 
tion may  be  understood  by  developing  the  formulae  of  the 
hydrocarbons  which  constitute  the  radicals  of  these  glycols. 
Ordinary  glycol  may  yield  two  acids  by  oxidation,  the  first 
resulting  from  the  sul^titution  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  second  from  the  substitution  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  for  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  following 
formulae  express  the  constitution  and  derivation  of  these  com- 
pounds : 

CH»         CH«Br  CH'.OH      CH'.OH       CO.OH 

Off       6h*Bt       iff.oH    60.011       60.OH 

Ethylene.    Ethylene  brumide.  Glycol.         Glyoollic  add.         Oxalic  acid. 

Glycollic  and  oxalic  acids,  which  are  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  glycol,  are  both  diatomic  because  they  are  both  derived 
from  a  diatomic  alcohol ;  but  the  first  is  monobasic  because  it 
contains  but  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  that  can  be  replaced  by 
a  metal.  The  second  is  dibasic,  for  it  contains  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  that  are  replaceable  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal. 
This  basic  hydrogen  is  that  which  forms  part  of  the  group 
CO'H.  Oxalic  acid  is  composed  simply  of  two  groups  -CO*H ; 
it  is.  dibasic.  Glycollic  acid  contains  but  one,  and  it  is  conse- 
auently  monoba.sic.  The  hydrogen  united  to  the  oxygen  in 
the  group  -CH'.OH  is  called  alcoholic  hydrogen ;  it  may  be 
replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  but  it  cannot  be  easily  replaced  by 
a  metal.  All  bodies  containing  a  group  CH^'.OH  are  alcohols, 
and  all  bodies  containing  a  group  CO.OH  are  acids.  The 
alcohols  and  acids  are  thus  defined  by  their  constitution.  Gly- 
collic acid  is  at  the  same  time  an  alcohol  and  an  acid,  for  it 
contains  both  a  group  CH'.OH  and  a  group  CO.OH. 

There  exists  a  series  of  acids  homologous  with  glycollic  acid, 
and  another  series  homologous  with  oxalic  acid.  Both  series 
appertain  to  the  superior  diatomic  alcohols. 

Diatomic  Ammonias  or  Diamines. — Compounds  exist 
which  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  diatomic  alcohols  as  ethyl- 
amine  and  its  homologues  to  the  monatomic  alcohols.  Such 
a  compound  is  ethylene-diamine.  Its  relations  with  ethylene 
chloride  and  glycol  are  expressed  by  the  following  formulae : 

CH«<g  c'ir<gj{  C'H«<5{g| 

Etiiylene  chloride.  Glycol.  EtIiylcQe-diainloe. 
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Alcohols  of  Higher  Atomicity. — ^Tbere  are  aloobob  of 
higher  atomicity;  glycerin,  for  example,  is  a  triatomtc  alco- 
Kol.  It  contains  a  radical,  CU^,  which  is  triatomic  since  it  is 
derived  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  CH*,  by  the  subtrac- 
tion of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Erythrite  is  a  tetratomic 
alcohol ;  it  contains  the  tetratomic  radical  C*H*  =  C*H'*  — 11*. 
Lastly,  the  sweet,  sugar-like  substance  derived  from  manna 
and  known  as  mannite  is  a  hexatomic  alcohol.  There  arc 
numerous  similar .  substances  which  are  alcohols  of  higher 
atomicity.  The  following  formulae  express  the  composition 
and  the  functions  of  these  polyatomic  alcohoU : 

(OH  f^" 

CH""  }  OH  CH*'  i  ^g  C»H»^(OH)* 

(oh  I^qjj 

Glycerin.  Irythrite.  Mumita. 

Around  these  bodies  are  grouped  the  numerous  correspond- 
ing derivatives,  ethers,  acids,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  considerations  that  the  neu- 
tral hydrates,  called  alcohols,  are  highly  important  in  them- 
selves and  on  account  of  the  derivatives  which  attach  to  them. 
Hence  the  elements  of  a  natural  ckssification  of  organic  com- 
pounds are  deduced. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CYANOGEN. 

Gay-Lussac  gave  the  name  cyanogen  to  the  radical  of  pmssic 
or  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1782. 
Thb  radical  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of 
nitrogen.  In  hydrocyanic  acid  it  b  united  with  hydrogen ;  in 
the  cyanides  it  is  combined  with  the  metab. 

H(CN)'  K(CNy  Hg'XCN)' 

Bydrocyanfc  add.  I*ol««iiini  cjniiid*.  Merrurj  cjanide. 

The  preceding  compounds  may  be  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding chlorides: 

HCl  KCl  HgCl« 

Hydrochloric  ftcld.  PbtaMluin  chloride.  MercQric  chloride. 

It  b  somewhat  remarkable  that  potassium  cyanide  b  iso- 
morphous  with  potassium  chloride. 

In  the  preceding  compounds,  cyanogen,  which  b  composed  of 
an  atom  of  carbon  and  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  pUys  a  part  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  chlorine.    It  b  a  monatomic  radical ;  nitrogen, 
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which  is  triatomic,  can  saturate  only  three  of  the  foar  atomici- 
ties which  reside  in  an  atom  of  carbon.  Hence  there  remains 
one  free  atomicity,  and  cyanogen  can  act  as  a  monatomio  radi- 
cal, -CEN. 

CYANOGEN. 

(CN)«  =  Cy« 

Freparation. — Mercury  cyanide  is  heated  in  a  small  retort 
fitted  with  a  delivery-tube.  The  mercury  volatilizes,  and  a  gas 
is  disengaged  which  may  be  collected  over  mercury.  There 
remains  in  the  retort  a  solid  brown  mass  which  possesses  the 
same  composition  as  cyanogen,  and  is  known  as  paracyanogen. 

Hg(CN)'  =  (CN/  +  Hg. 

Composition  and  Properties. — Cyanogen  is  a  colorless  gas, 
possessing  a  strong  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  It  may  be  easily 
liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  or  a  temperature  of 
— 25**  Its  density  is  1.8064  compared  to  air,  or  26  compared 
to  hydrogen.    This  is  free  cyanogen. 

It  has  separated  from  the  mercury,  which  is  condensed  in 
little  drops  in  the  dome  of  the  retorb.  The  atom  of  mercury 
was  combined  with  two  groups  (CN)^  which  unite  together 
when  they  separate  from  the  mercury,  and  remain  combined 
together  in  the  gas  which  is  disengaged.  The  latter  contains 
CN  combined  with  CN.     Its  formula  is : 

NC-CN  =  (CNy  ==  Cy' 

2  volumes  of  this  gas  contain  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  two 
atoms  of  nitrogen. 

This  composition  may  be  demonstrated  by  eudiometric  analy- 
sis. 

2  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  4  volumes  of  oxygen  are  intro- 
duced into  a  mercury  eudiometer.  On  the  passage  of  an  electric 
spark  there  is  a  flash  of  blue  light,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas 
is  not  changed.  If  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  be  now 
passed  into  the  eudiometer,  the  six  volumes  of  gas  will  be 
reduced  to  two. 

4  volumes  of  CO*  are  formed ; 

2  Tolames  of  N  remain. 

2  Tolames  of  ojranogen  then  oontain  the  carbon  contained  in  200*,  that 
i*,  C«,  and  N«. 

This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  formula  of  cyanogen,  C'N'  =a  Cy', 
oorresponds  to  2  Tolames. 
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On  contact  with  flame,  cyanogen  takes  fire  and  bnms  in  the 
air  with  a  parple  flamC)  yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen. 

Water  dissolves  four  and  one-half  times  its  volume  of  cyan- 
ogen. When  this  solution  is  left  to  itself  it  deposits  brown 
flakes.  It  then  contains  in  solution  urea,  ammonium  carbonate, 
ammonium  cyanide,  and  ammonium  oxalate. 

CN*      +    4IP0   =    (NH*)»CO* 

Cysiiogen.  Ammoiiium  oxslato. 

CiV      +    HK)    =    HON    +    ^,^N 

Cjmaogn.  Hydroc/malc  add.     Cy«nic  add. 

^2;N  +    H'O    =     CO*      +    NH' 

Qyaoic  acid.  Ammonliw 

The  ammonia  formed  by  the  latter  reaction  combines  with 
the  cyanic  acid  to  form  ammonium  cyanate,  which  becomes 
converted  into  urea,  as  will  be  seen  shortly. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  aldehyde,  the  decomposition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
cyanogen  yields,  almost  entirely,  but  one  product, — oxamide. 

(?N'  +  2H«0    =    C*^*<nh' 

Oxnmlde. 

If  a  fragment  of  potassium  be  heated  in  cyanogen  gas,  a 
brilliant  flash  of  light  takes  place ;  in  combining  with  cyanogen 
potassium  becomes  incandescent.   Potassium  cyanide  is  formed. 

(CN)«  +  K*  =  2KCN 

In  this  reaction,  cyanogen  combines  directly  with  a  metal. 
It  acts  as  a  simple  element,  such  as  chlorine. 

Paracyanogen,  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  is  a  poly- 
meride  of  cyanogen.  When  it  is  quickly  heated  to  redness,  it 
is  entirely  transformed  into  cyanogen  gas. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

(PRUSSIG  ACID.) 
HON  =  HCy 

Preparation. — Gay-Lussac  prepared  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
heating  mercury  cyanide  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

An  easier  process  consists  in  decomposing  prussiate  of  potash 
(potassium  ferrocyanidc)  with  sulphuric  acid.     8  parts  of  the 
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salt  in  fine  powder  are  heated  in  a  retort  with  9  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  previously  diluted  with  14  parts  of  water. 

The  neck  of  the  retort  is  inclined  upwards,  so  that  the  aque- 
ous vapors  are  condensed  and  run  hack  into  the  retort,  while 
the  vapor  of  prussic  acid,  which  is  very  volatile,  is  dried  by 
passage  through  a  tube  containing  calcium  chloride,  and  con- 
densed in  a  receiver  placed  in  a  freesdng  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt. 

Properties. — ^This  acid  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  and  very  vol- 
atile liquid,  having  a  penetrating  odor  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds.  Its  density  at  7""  is  0.7058.  It  boils  at  26.5^,  and 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  — 15^. 

It  scarcely  reddens  blue  litmus-paper.  On  contact  vrith  an 
incandescent  body,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  vrith  a  white  flame 
lightly  tinted  with  violet 

It  does  not  keep  long  in  the  pure  state.  It  becomes  brown, 
and  is  finally  converted  into  a  solid,  brown  mass. 

It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions.  A  solution  contain- 
ing 2  per  cent,  is  used  in  medicine. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  gets  hot  and  soon 
deposits  abundant  crystals  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  solu- 
tion contains  formic  acid. 

HON    -f    2H*0    =    CH*0*    +    NH» 

Hydrocyanic  acid.  Formic  acid. 

In  reactions  with  the  hvdracids,  hydrocyanic  acid  can  function 
like  a  compound  ammonia,  N(CH)'"  (farmonitrtle).  It  unites 
with  elevation  of  temperature  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic, 
and  hydriodic  acids  to  form  compounds,  such  as  N(CH)'". 
HCl  and  N(CH/'MII,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  ammo- 
nium salts.  In  these  crystalline  compounds,  the  anhydrous 
bases  can  displace  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  they  displace  am- 
monia in  the  ammoniacal  salts ;  thus, 

N(CH)HC1  +  NH»  =  NH*C1  +  HCN 

Cupric  oxide  displaces  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  hydrobromide  of  formonitrile. 

The  oxidized  organic  acids  unite  only  with  difficulty  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  at  an  elevated  temperature  (Arm. 
Gautier). 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  danger- 
ous of  poisons.     A  single  drop  placed  upon  the  eye  of  a  nJ>bit 
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is  sufficient  to  kill  the  animal  in  a  few  instants,  and  after  vio- 
lent convulsions. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  following  tests : 

1.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide  with  silver 
nitrate,  and  this  precipitate  does  not  darken  on  exposure  to 
light  When  properly  dried  and  heated,  silver  cyanide  disen- 
gages cyanogen. 

2.  If  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added  to  a  mixed  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  and  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydrate  bo  added,  a  thick,  dark-colored  precipitate  is  formed. 
If  this  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fer- 
rous and  ferric  oxides  precipitated  will  be  dissolved,  and  Prus* 
sian  blue  will  remain,  strongly  coloring  the  liquid. 

METALLIC  CYANIDES. 

We  will  only  consider  the  two  more  important  metallic  cya- 
nides, those  of  potassium  and  mercuiy. 

Potaasiiim  Cyanide,  KGy  =  KCN. — ^This  compound  is 
prepared  by  heating  well-dried  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  red- 
ness in  stoneware  retorts.  After  cooling,  the  black  mass  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol;  this  solvent  leaves  a  black  deposit, 
consisting  of  charcoal  and  iron,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in 
vacuo  deposits  the  potassium  cyanide  as  a  white,  crystalline 


This  body  crystallises  in  cubes.  It  has  a  caustic  taste  and 
an  after-taste  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  very  poisonous.  It  is 
quite  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  When  its  aqueous  solution 
is  boiled,  it  disengages  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  potas- 
sium formate.  This  reaction  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold, 
and  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  before  been  described. 

When  potassium  cyanide  is  heated  with  sulphur,  it  is  con- 
verted into  potassium  sulphocyanate.  Iodine  dissolves  abun- 
dantly in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide;  potassium  iodide  is 
formed,  and  cyanogen  iodide  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

Solution  of  potassium  cyanide  dissolves  the  insoluble  cya- 
nides of  zinc,  silver,  etc.,  forming  double  cyanides. 

Mercury  Cyanide,  HgCy'  =  Hg(CN)^— This  compound 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  finely-powdered  mercuric  oxide  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  -acid  until  the  odor  of  the  lat- 
ter has  entirely  disappeared,  being  careful  to  avoid  an  excess 
of  the  oxide.  Afier  concentration  and  cooling,  colorless,  anhy* 
T     '  87 
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drouB  prisms  are  obtained,  which  are  unaltered  by  air  and  light 
This  is  mercury  cyanide.     It  is  very  poisonous. 

It  possesses  a  nauseous  metallic  taste,  and  dissolves  in  8 
parts  of  cold  water. 

It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  mercury  and  cyanogen ;  para- 
cyanogen  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  solution  of  mer- 
cury cyanide  dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  and  forms  with  it  a 
compound  more  soluble  than  the  cyanide,  crystallizing  in  color- 
less scales. 

If  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
mercuric  cyanide,  a  compound  of  the  two  substances  is  imme- 
diately precipitated  in  beautiful  pearly  scales  (Cailliot). 

FERROCYANIDES. 

By  this  name  are  designated  compounds  containing  cyanogen 
and  iron  intimately  combined  together  and  forming  a  complex 
radical  capable  of  passing  from  one  compound  to  another  by 
double  decomposition.  This  radical,  which  is  called  fem^cy- 
anogen^  contains  one  atom  of  diatomic  iron  combined  with  six 
cyanogen  groups,  CN.  As  each  of  the  latter  represents  one 
atomicity,  it  is  evident  that  the  group  (Cy^Fe)**,  in  which 
but  two  atomicities  are  saturated  between  the  Fe  and  2Cy, 
must  be  tetratomic.  Hence  ferrocyanogen  can  combine  with 
four  atoms  of  a  monatomic  metal  such  as  potassium.  The  im- 
portant compound  known  as  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  has  such  a  composition. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide,  K*Cy*Fe  -f  3H*0.— This  salt  is 
obtained  by  calcining  animal  matters,  such  as  blood,  horn,  the 
debris  of  skin,  leather,  etc.,  in  closed  iron  vessels  with  potassium 
carbonate.  The  calcined  mass,  which  contains  potassium  cy- 
anide, is  exhausted  with  boiling  wat'Cr,  and  ferrous  sulphate  is 
added  to  the  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  ciystalliza- 
tion ;  or  the  solution  is  boiled  with  metallic  iron,  which  dissolves 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  iron  may  also  be  added  to 
the  mixture  of  animal  matter  and  potassium  carbonate  before 
calcination  ;  after  cooling,  the  mass  is  pulverized  and  exhausted 
with  boiling  water.     The  solution  contains  ferrocyanide. 

When  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  deposits  the  salt  in  yellow 
crystals,  which  are  derived  from  a  square  octahedron.  They 
are  unalt^^red  by  the  air,  but  lose  12.8  per  cent,  of  water  at 
100^.     The  aahydroua  salt  is  white. 
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Potassiam  ferrocyanide  diBsolves  in  2  parts  of  boilings  and 
in  4  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
heated  with  bodies  rich  in  oxygen,  such  as  manganese  dioxide, 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  cyanate,  the  iron  itself  being 
oxidized  to  peroxide.     It  is  not  poisonous. 

When  fused  with  sulphur,  it  is  converted  into  potassium 
sulphocyanate. 

When  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  pure 
carbon  monoxide,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  sulphates  of  iron, 
potassium,  and  ammonium. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  precipitates  many  metallic  solutions. 
The  following  are  some  of  these  precipitates : 

Zino  ferroejanide  Zn^Cj^Fe,  white. 

Copper  ferrocyanide  Cu'Cy'Fe,  mahoganj  color. 

Lead  ferroojanide  PbsCy<Fe,  white. 

Silver  ferroejanide  Ag*Cj*F9,  white. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  forms  a  bluish-white  precipitate  with 
ferrous  salts.    This  precipitate  contains : 

Fe" 

It  is  identical  with  the  bluish-white  deposit  which  is  formed  when 
potassium  ferrocyanide  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Proifian  Blue,  (Fe')'(Cy*Fe)'.— This  is  the  dark-blue  pre- 
cipitate obtained  when  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
poured  into  a  ferric  salt. 

2Fe«Cl«    +    3K*Cy«Fe    =    12Ka    +     Fe*(Cy«Fey 

Ferric  chloride.    FOtneilnin  ferrocyaDlde.  Ferric  rerrocyanlde. 

(Pniwian  blue.) 

The  Prussian  blue  of  commerce  ordinarily  occurs  in  cubical 
fragments,  having  a  fine  blue  color  and  a  coppery  reflection. 

When  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  leaves  a  residue 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in 
the  weaker  acids.  Oxalic  acid  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  is 
employed  as  a  blue  ink. 

POTASSIUM  FERRICYANIDE. 

(red  prussiate  of  potash.) 

K«(Cy«Fe)« 

This  beautiful  salt,  discovered  by  Leopold  Gmelin,  is  formed 
when  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  Potassium  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide 
are  formed,  and  the  latter  gives  to  the  liquid  a  deep  green-brown 
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color.  On  evaporation  it  deposits  the  new  salt,  which  is  puri- 
fied by  a  second  crystallization.  Potassium  chloride  remains 
in  the  mother-liquor. 

2K*((yFe)     +     CP    =    2KC1    +     K«(Cj*Fe)« 

Fotassinm  ferrocyanide.  FoUnrium  ferricjaalde. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  forms  magnificent  clinorhombic  prisms 
of  a  ruby-red  color.  These  crystals  are  anhydrous.  They  con- 
tain K*Cy"Fe'.  It  is  considered  that  they  contain  a  hexad 
radical,  Cy"Fe*,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  ferrocyanogen 
radicals  (FeCy*-Cy'Fe)'*  =z  ferricyanogen. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  dissolves  in  3.8  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  a  less  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  has  a 
dark  yellow-brown  color.  It  does  not  precipitate  the  ferrio 
salts.  In  solutions  of  the  ferrous  salts  it  gives  a  blue  precip- 
itate analogous  to  Prussian  blue,  and  which  is  called  Tumbuirs 
blue. 

K\CfFey    +     3FeS0*    =    3K*S0*     +     Fe'((yFe)« 

Potamium  Ferruus  sulpbate.  Poianium  Fern>a«  ferricyanide. 

.ferricyanide.  sulphate.  (Tumball*8  bine.) 

NITROFERROCYANIDES. 

These  salts,  which  were  discovered  by  Playfair,  aire  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  alkaline  ferrocyanides. 
The  best  known  is  $odium  nitro/errocyanide,  or,  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily called,  sodium  nttroprusside. 

It  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  After  filtration  and  evaporation,  crystals  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  a  deposit  of  oxamide  are  obtained.  The 
mother-liquor  is  saturated  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  on 
evaporation  yields  sodium  nitroprusside,  which  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallization. 

Sodium  nitroferrocyanide  crystallizes  in  large  right  rhombic 
prisms  of  a  ruby-red  color.  Its  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  Na'Cy*(NO)Fe  +  2H*0.  Its  aqueous  solution 
has  a  red-brown  color,  and  gives  a  very  intense  but  evanescent 
purple  color  with  solutions  of  the  alk(dine  sulphides. 

CHLORIDES  OP  CYANOGEN. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  cyanogen  known,  a  chloride, 
CyCl,  which  is  liquid  below  15.5°,  and  a  solid  chloride,  (yCl*. 
These  two  chlorides  present  a  curious  instance  of  polymerism. 
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Liauid  Cyanogen  Chloride,  CyCl  =  CNCl.— This  com- 

pound  is  prepared  by  passing  chlurine  gas  over  mercury  cy- 
anide, or  better,  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  is  maintained  at  0°.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  cyanogen 
chloride  are  formed. 

HCN  +  Cl«  =  CNCl  +  HO 

When  the  solution  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  it  is  gently 
heated,  and  the  cyanogen  chloride  which  is  disengaged  is 
passed  through  a  tube  containing  calcium  chloride,  and  con- 
densed in  a  well-cooled  receiver. 

When  properly  purified,  cyanogen  chloride  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  having  a  penetrating  odor,  which  is  very  irritating  to 
the  eyes.  It  boils  at  15.5^  and  solidifies  at  — 5  or  — 6^.  When 
pure,  it  can  be  preserved  without  alteration,  but  if  it  contain  a 
trace  of  chlorine,  it  soon  becomes  converted  into  the  solid 
chloride. 

SoUd  Cyanogen  CUoride.  CfCV  =  CN'CP.— Thb  body 
results  firom  the  polymeric  transformation  which  the  liquid 
chloride  undergoes  spontaneously  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  can  also  be  obtained  by  exposing  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  in  direct  sunlight. 

It  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  yellow  needles  or  plates.  It  melts 
at  140^  and  boils  at  190^.  It  has  a  peculiar,  irritating  odor. 
Boiling  water  immediately  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  and 
cyanuric  acids. 

(?N»CT    +    3H«0    =    ^^^{!|n"    +    3HC1 

QjranogeD  chloride.  Qjruiarie  ncld. 

Cyanogen  Bromide  and  Iodide.— The  bromide  and  iodide 
of  cyanogen  correspond  in  constitution  to  the  liquid  chloride. 
They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  iodine  upon 
mercury  cyanide.  These  elements  decompose  mercury  cyanide 
with  formation  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  mercury,  the  excess 
of  bromine  or  iodine  combining  with  the  cyanogen  to  form 
cyanogen  bromide  or  iodide. 

Cyanogen  bromide^  CNBr,  is  solid  and  crystallises  in  bril- 
liant cub^.     It  melts  at  4^  and  vaporizes  at  15^. 

Cymwgen  iodide^  CNI,  sublimes  spontaneously  in  beautiful 
colorless  needles  when  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  mercury  cya- 
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nide  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  flask.  Mercuric  iodide  is 
formed.  Cyanogen  iodide  has  a  penetrating  odor ;  it  is  very 
volatile  and,  like  the  chloride  and  bromide,  is  very  poisonous. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  MONOXIDE. 

Carbon  monoxide  plays  the  part  of  a  diatomic  radical.  It  is 
capable  of  uniting  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  chlorocarbonic  gas. 

It  can  also  unite  with  two  residues,  NH*,  which  are  moQ- 
atomic  since  they  represent  ammonia  less  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen ;  lastly,  it  may  unite  with  NH,  which  is  diatomic  since  it 
represents  ammonia  minus  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  com- 
pounds thus  formed  have  the  following  constitutions  : 

CO.O  carbon  dioxide. 

CI 
CO^Qi      ohloroo&rbonio  gas. 

CO(NH)"  ojanioMid. 

The  last  two  compounds  can  be  considered  as  derived  from 
the  ammonia  type. 

Cyanic  acid  is  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia  bj 
the  substitution  of  the  diatomic  radical  GO,  which  is  called 
carhonyly  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


K  \  H 

u 


f  CO" 
K  j  „      ojanio  aoid. 


.} 


Urea  is  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  radical  carbonyl  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

H«  r  CO" 

Hs  N*  I  U*  urea. 

Urea  is  then  carbonic  diamide  ;  or  more  simply,  carbamide. 

CYANIC  ACID. 
OONH 

Liebig  and  Wbhler  obtained  this  acid  by  the  drv  distillation 
of  cyanuric  acid.  One  molecule  of  the  latter,  which  is  poly- 
meric with  cyanic  acid,  then  breaks  up  into  three  molecules  of 
the  latter  body. 

CO'N'H*     =     3C0NH 

Cjannric  acid.  Qyanic  acid. 
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The  latter  acid  condenses  at  a  few  degrees  below  0^  to  a  color- 
less liquid .  having  a  strong  and  irritating  odor.  It  is  very 
unstable.  As  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  freezing  mixture 
in  which  it  is  condensed,  and  its  temperature  rises  to  a  few 
degrees  above  0^,  it  produces  a  crackling  noise  and  little  ex- 
plosions, and  is  converted  bj  a  molecular  transformation  into 
an  amorphous  white  mass  csdled  cyamelide.  The  latter  body 
is  also  formed  at  the  same  time  as  cyanic  acid  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  cyanuric  acid. 

Potassimn  Cyanate,  KCON. — ^This  salt  is  prepared  by 
heating  to  dull  redness  in  a  flat  sheet-iron  dish  an  intimate 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  1  part  of 
manganese  dioxide,  both  in  fine  powder  and  perfecdy  dry. 
The  mixture  must  be  continually  stirred;  it  blackens  and 
enters  into  semi-fusion ;  after  cooling,  it  is  reduced  to  powder 
and  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  On  cooling, 
the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  deposits  potassium  cyanate  in 
laminated,  transparent  crystals  which  are  anhydrous.  This  salt 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  concen- 
trated alcohol.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  potassium  cyanate,  carbonic  acid  gas  b  disengaged  with 
brisk  effervescence.     The  liquid  contains  ammonium  chloride. 

CONH  +  H*0  =  CO*  +  NH« 

There  is  a  compound  isomeric  with  potassium  cyanate ;  it  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  upon  potassium 
hydrate  (Bannow). 

CN.Cl    +    2K0H  =  KO   +   H*0    -f    KCNO 

Cyanogoa  chloiido.  PolRarittm  cyaoato. 

The  hydrate  corresponding  to  this  potassium  salt  would  be 
the  true  cyanic  acid,  of  which  the  ethers  were  discovered  by 
Clocz.  The  compound  actually  known  by  the  name  cyanic  acid 
does  not  merit  that  name.  It  is  not  a  compound  of  cyanogen, 
but  a  combination  of  oxide  of  carbon ;  it  is  carbimide.  It  should 
be  called  isocynnic  acid.  The  following  formulsd  will  explain 
this  curious  isomerism : 

H-O-CIN  H-N=C=0 

Cyanic  acid.  bocyaalc  acid. 

K-0-C=N  K-N=C=0 

FoCiMium  cyanate  (Bannow).        FoUaahmi  lioeyanate  (ordlnaiy  cyaoate). 

(?H*-0-CEN  (?H»-N-C=Q 

Xthyl  cyanate  Bthyl  ieocyanMt«i. 

(Olota).  (Qyanle  elher  of  WoftB.) 
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Ammoniuin  Cyanate. — ^Thuis  formed  when  vapor  of  cyanic 
acid  is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  ammonia  gas.  It  b  a  solid, 
white  mass,  very  soluble  in  water.  When  its  aqueous  solution 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  disengages  carbon  dioxide 
like  the  solution  of  potassium  cyanate.  If  its  aqueous  solution 
be  boiled,  or  even  left  to  itself  for  several  days,  ammonium 
cyanate  b;oome8  transformed  into  urea.  ^ 

(NH«)CON    =    C0<5Jg! 

Ammouium  cyanate.  (Jraa. 

UREA. 

CH*NH) 

This  body,  noticed  by  Rouelle  in  1773,  is  the  most  abundant 
of  the  solid  constituents  of  urine,  from  which  it  was  extracted 
by  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin  in  1799.  Wohler  was  the  first  to 
obtain  urea  artificially  by  combining  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia. 

CONH  +  NH»  =  CH*NH) 

This  discovery  was  the  first  instance  of  the  synthesis  of  an 
organic  body. 

Urea  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorocarbonic  gas  upon 
ammonia  (Natanson). 

CO<g    +    2NH«     =    CO<55gI    +    2Ha 

Also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate. 

CO<g  ggl  +  2NH»  =    C0<5}g!   +  2((?H».0H) 

Xtliyl  carbonate.  Urea.  Alcohol. 

These  reactions  show  clearly  that  urea  is  the  amide  corre- 
sponding to  carbonic  acid,  that  is,  carbonic  diamide.  Indeed, 
it  represents  neutral  ammonium  carbonate,  less  two  molecules 
of  water. 

Preparation. — 1.  Urea  may  be  obtained  from  urine  by  the 
following  process.  The  urine  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consist. 
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enoe  on  a  water-bath.  It  10  allowed  to  cool,  and  an  excess  of 
cold  nitric  acid  is  added ;  a  mass  of  crystals  are  formed,  which 
ordinarily  have  a  brown  color.  They  are  drained,  washed  with 
a  little  ice-water,  redissolved  in  hot  water,  and  animal  charcoal 
which  has  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  The 
whole  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
filtered.  Colorless  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  are  obtained  on 
cooling. 

They  are  suspended  in  water,  and  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  carbonate  is  added  little  by  little,  until  all  effer- 
vescence ceases.  Carbon  dioxide  is  disengaged,  and  potassium 
nitrate  is  formed,  while  the  urea  is  set  Iree.  The  liquor  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  ex- 
hausted with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea,  while 
the  potassium  nitrate  remains.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  con- 
centrated, and  urea  crystallises  out. 

2.  Potassium  cyanate  is  prepared  by  heating  28  parts  of 
well-dried  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  14  parts  of  manganese 
dioxide,  as  has  been  already  indicated.  The  cooled  mass  is 
coarsely  powdered,  and  exhausted  with  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  potassium  cyanate.  20  parts  of  ammonium  sulphate 
are  added  to  the  filtered  liQuid,  which  is  then  evaporated  to 
diyness  on  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  boil- 
ing alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea  and  leaves  potassium  sul- 
phate. 

In  this  operation  the  potassium  cyanate  and  ammonium  sul- 
phate undergo  double  decomposition,  with  formation  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  ammonium  cyanate  which  is  transformed 
into  urea. 

Ptopertiat. — Urea  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
long,  flattened,  and  striated  prisms.  It  sometimes  deposits 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  souare  prisms. 

The  crystals  are  colorless  and  possess  a  cooling  taste.  They 
dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  water  at  15^,  and  in  5  parts 
of  cold  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0.816.  They  are  but  slightly 
soluble  in  ether. 

If  a  solution  of  urea  be  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  there  is  an  abundant  disengagement  of  gas, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  urea 
Lb  entirely  destroyed. 

CHWO  +  HH)  -f  3C1«  =  C<y  +  N«  -f  6HC1 
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An  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  produces  the  same  decom- 
position. 

Nitrous  anhydride  instantly  destroys  urea,  with  formation  of 
water,  carhon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen. 

CH*N*0  +  N«0»  =  C0«  +  2H»0  +  21^ 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  urea  is  heated  to  140^  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  absorbs  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  converted 
into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide. 

CH*N*0  +  H»0  =  C0»  +  2NH» 

This  conversion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  takes 
place  spontaneously  in  stale  urine,  under  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment  (Van  Tieghem). 

Action  of  Heat  on  Urea. — Cyanoric  Acid. — Urea  Aises 
at  120°.  When  it  is  rapidly  heated  to  a  higher  temperature, 
it  disengages  ammonia  and  leaves  a  white  residue,  which  is 
cifanuric  add.     This  body  is  tri-cyanic  acid : 

(CO)=NH 
C»0*N»H»  =  (CO)=l!rH 

(CO)=NH 

I 

It  results  from  the  combination  of  three  molecules  of  cyanic 
acid,  which  are  condensed  into  one,  and  held  together  by  the 
nitrogen  which  each  contains.  This  is  indicated  by  the  lines 
of  union  in  the  formula.  Indeed,  the  three  atoms  of  nitrogen 
are  arranged  in  a  sort  of  ring,  so  that  each  of  them  has  an 
atomicity  saturated  by  its  neighbor. 

N 

/\ 

N— N 

Cyanuric  acid  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  sepa- 
rates from  its  boiling  aqueous  solution  in  small,  colorless  crys- 
tals, containing  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 

By  dry  distillation,  it  is  converted  into  cyanic  acid. 

Compounds  of  Urea  with  Acids.— If  nitric  acid  be  added 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea,  the  liquor  assumes  the  form 
of  a  white,  crystalline,  laminated  mass,  composed  of  crystals 
of  urea  nitrate,  CH*N«O.HNO». 
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These  crystals  are  solable  in  water  and  alcohol.  They 
strongly  redden  litmus  solution.  They  decompose  at  140°, 
disenga^ng  a  large  quantity  of  gas. 

The  hydrochloride  of  urea,  CU*N«0.HC1,  and  the  oxalate, 
(CH*N*0)'C*H*0*,  are  known.  The  latter  salt  precipitates  in 
small,  colorless,  granular  crystals  when  a  concentrated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea. 

Compounds  of  Urea  with  Oxides  and  with  Salts.— There 
are  several  compounds  of  urea  with  mercuric  oxide.  They 
are  formed  either  by  the  direct  action  of  mercuric  oxide  upon 
urea,  which  dissolves  that  oxide,  or  by  the  reaction  of  mercuric 
chloride  or  nitrate  upon  urea,  which  is  precipitated  by  both  of 
these  salts.  A  solution  of  urea  converts  recently-precipitated 
silver  oxide  into  a  gray  powder,  which  is  a  compound  of  urea 
and  oxide  of  silver.  Among  the  compounds  of  urea  with  the 
various  salts,  that  which  it  forms  with  sodium  chloride  is  the 
most  important.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  oblique  rhombio 
prisms,  containing  CH*N*O.NaCl  +  H»0. 

COMPOUND  UREAS. 

The  compounds  which  are  derived  from  urea  by  the  substi- 
tution of  various  alcoholic  radicals  for  hydrogen  are  called 
compound  nreas.  They  are  obtained  either  by  the  action  of 
cyanic  acid  upon  the  compound  ammonias,  or  by  treating  the 
cyanic  ethers  with  ammonia  or  with  the  compound  ammonias 
(Ad.  Wurti). 

CONH    +    N/gF    =    CO<NH(CH.) 

Cyaotc  ftdd.  EU>ylaniiiie.  EUiyloraa. 

CON(CH»)    +    NH»    =    C0<5}{{.^^^*^ 

Stbyl  cyaiuUe.  BthjlurM. 

The  following  is  the  nomenclature  and  composition  of  some 
of  the  principal  compound  ureas : 

CH«N<0  area. 
CHS(CHS)N<0  methjlarea. 
CH«(C«H»)N»0  ethyluwa. 
CU*(C<H»)<N<0  diethylurea. 
CH(C«H»)»N«0  triethylorea. 
CH»(C*1I»)N»0  amjlarcMU 
CH«(C«I1»)N«0  phenylurea. 
CHS(C«H»)*N<0  diphenylorea. 
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POTASSIUM  SULPHOCYANATE. 

KCSN 

This  salt,  which  is  sometimes  called  potassium  sulphocyanide, 
corresponds  to  the  cjanate,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  hj 
sulphur. 

It  is  prepared  hj  heating  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  and  one  part  of  suhlimed  sulphur  to  redness 
in  a  crucible  or  luted  matrass.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  potassium  carbon- 
ate added  to  the  liquor  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate is  formed.  The  solution  is  again  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

Potassium  sulphocyanate  crystallizes  in  long  striated  prisms 
resembling  potassium  nitrate,  or  in  needles  terminated  by  four- 
faced  points.  It  is  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  produces  an  intense 
blood-red  color  with  the  ferric  salts,  due  to  the  formation  of 
ferric  sulphocyanate. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanate,  NH^CSN. — This  body  corre- 
sponds to  ammonium  cyanate.  It  occurs  in  the  water  from  the 
purification  of  coal-gas.    When  heated  to  lYO**,  it  is  converted 

NH* 

into  fulpho-urea,  CS<^TTt)  fusible  at  140^  (Reynolds). 

The  sulphocyanates  present  an  isomerism  exactly  like  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  for  the  cyanates. 


MONATOMIC   ALCOHOLS  AJSTD   THEIR 

DERIVATIVES. 

These  compounds  form  part  of  the  great  class  of  alcohols. 
They  are  neutral  hydrates,  derived  from  hydrocarbons  by  the 
substitution  of  the  radical  hydroxy!  OH  for  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. Among  these  bodies,  the  more  important  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  same  series,  as  ordinary  alcohol,  or  ethyl  hydrate, 
which  has  been  indicated  on  page  417.  Wood-spirit,  or  methyl 
hydrate,  is  the  simplest  term  of  the  series.  While  studying  its 
combinations,  in  1835,  Dumas  and  Peligot  were  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  function  "  alcohol." 
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METHYL  COMPOUNDS. 

In  these  compounds,  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  radical, 
GH',  to  which  the  name  methyl  is  given.  Wood-spirit  is  its 
hydrate ;  marsh  gas,  or  methane,  its  hydride.  To  this  hydride 
correspond  a  chloride,  a  hromide,  and  an  iodide.  Chloroform 
is  dichloro-methylchloride,  or  trichloromethane.  Aroand  methyl 
hydrate  are  grouped  the  salts  of  methyl  or  methylic  ethers,  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  acids  upon  that  hody,  and  which 
are  to  methyl  hydrate  as  the  potassium  salts  are  to  potassium  hy- 
drate. They  are  the  compound  methyl  ethers.  The  following 
formulas  indicate  the  relations  which  exist  between  these  bodies : 

CH'H  ^h'^^ 

X«tlwne,  or  meUijl  hydride.  Xethjl  h/dmte. 

CH'Cl  Cff^^ 

Mttthyl  chloride.  Methyl  oxide. 

CHCl'  ^Cff>^ 

Chloroform.  Methyl  ecetate. 

These  compounds  will  be  but  briefly  described. 

METHANE. 

(MARSH   OAS.) 
CH* 

The  inflammable  gas  which  is  disengaged  firom  the  mud  of 
marshes  is  impure  methane.  The  same  gas  is  frequently 
eyolved  in  the  galleries  of  coal  mines,  and  constitutes  the 
fire-damp  of  miners.  It  is  produced  artificially  by  the  action 
of  an  excess  of  alkali  upon  acetic  acid  (Persoz,  Dumas). 

Preparation. — Methane  is  most  conveniently  prepared  in 
the  pure  state  by  strongly  heating  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  sodium  acetate,  1  part  of  potassium  hy- 
drate, and  1  \  parts  of  lime ;  the  lime  is  added  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  potassium  hydrate  upon  the  glass.  The  gas  may 
be  collected  over  water. 

NaCH'O*     -f     NaOH    =    CH*    +     Na«CO» 

Sodlam  acetate.  Methane. 

Propertiat.— Methane  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas.    Its  den- 

88 
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sitj  is  0.559 ;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  somewhat  more 
so  in  alcohol.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  yellow  flame  less  lumi- 
nous than  that  of  ethylene,  or  olefiant  gas.  A  mixture  of  me- 
thane and  oxygen  explodes  violently  on  the  application  of  flame 
or  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark. 

If  two  volumes  of  methane  and  four  volumes  of  oxygen  be 
introduced  into  an  eudiometer  and  the  spark  be  passed,  a  bright 
flash  is  visible.  After  the  combustion,  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
tube,  and  it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  gas  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  the  primitive  volume  (to  2  volumes) ;  if  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  be  introduced,  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
gas  will  be  absorbed.  2  volumes  of  methane  produce  in  burning 
2  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  require  4  volumes  of  oxygen. 
This  experiment  permits  the  determination  of  the  composition 
of  methane. 

2  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  contain  2  volumes  of  oxygen 
combined  with  1  volume  (1  atom)  of  carbon;  consequently  two 
volumes  of  marsh  gas  contain  one  atom  of  carbon. 

The  other  two  volumes  of  oxygen  consumed  have  combined 
with  four  volumes  of  hydrogen,  which  are  likewise  contained  in 
two  volumes  of  methane. 

Consequently  two  volumes  of  methane  contain  1  atom  of 
carbon  and  4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

A  mixture  of  chlorine  and  methane  explodes  when  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight.  In  diffused  daylight,  the  action  is  less  violent, 
especially  if  an  inert  gas,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  be  added. 
In  this  case,  methyl  chloride  is  formed,  and  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  chlorine,  chloroform,  and  finally  carbon  tetrachloride. 

CH*  +    Cl»  =    HCl  +  CH'Cl  methyl  chloride. 
3CP  =  3HC1  +  CHCl*  chloroform. 
4C1«  =  4HC1  +  CCl*     carbon  tetrachloride. 

It  is  seen  that  in  these  reactions  the  chlorine  is  substituted 
for  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom. 

Inversely,  when  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  an  inverse  substitu- 
tion may  be  effected,  and  these  chlorine  compounds  may  be 
converted  into  methane.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  putting 
them  in  contact  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water.  The  latter 
is  decomposed  by  the  sodium,  and  constitutes  a  source  of  hy- 
drogen (Melsens). 

CHCP  +  3H'  =  3HC1  +  CH* 


CH* 
CH* 
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METHYL  HYDRATE,  OR  METHYL  ALCOHOL. 

(wood-spirit.) 

CUK)  =  CH»-OH 

The  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  contain  about 
one  per  cent,  of  a  spirituous  liquid,  which  was  discovered  in 
1812  by  Taylor,  and  named  wood-spirit.  It  is  separated  by 
several  distillations  and  rectifications  over  lime ;  for,  being  more 
volatile  than  the  other  products,  it  passes  over  first. 

When  pure,  it  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  havin<r  an  alco- 
holic odor.  It  boils  at  66.5^.  Its  density  at  0*^  is  0.8142 
(Dumas  and  Peligot). 

It  is  inflammable  and  bums  with  an  almost  colorless  flame. 
It  is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 
It  dissolves  caustic  baryta  and  forms  with  it  a  definite  combi- 
nation. It  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  calcium  chloride 
containing  CaCl«  -f  4CH*0. 

Potassium  and  sodium  react  energetically  upon  methyl  hy- 
drate ;  the  metal  dissolves  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  and 
formation  of  potassium  or  sodium  methylate. 

CH'-OH  CH«-OK 

Methyl  bjrdrMe.  PotMstum  methylate. 

If  methyl  alcohol  be  placed  under  a  bell-jar  containing  also 
some  watch-glasses  filled  with  platinum  black,  so  that  the  vapor 
of  the  wood-spirit  mixed  with  air  may  oome  in  contact  with 
tlie  finely-divided  metal,  it  is  found  that  the  liquid  soon  becomes 
strongly  acid.  By  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  wood-spirit  under 
these  conditions,  formic  acid  is  produced  (Dumas  and  Peligot). 

CH'-OH    +    0»    =    CHO-OH    +    HH) 

Methyl  hydimte.  Fonnlc  add. 

METHYL  OXIDE. 

(CH»)«0 

When  methyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  twice  its  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  colorless  gas  is  disengaged,  which 
is  methyl  oxide. 

2CH».0H       =      (CH')'O    +    HH) 

Methyl  hydimte.  Methyl  oxide. 
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This  gas  is  formed  by  the  dehydration  of  methyl  alcohol 
and  the  linking  together  of  two  methyl  groups  by  an  atom  of 
oxygen.  It  is  methylic  ether.  It  holds  the  same  relation  to 
methyl  hydrate  that  ordinary  ether  does  to  ethyl  hydrate. 

It  is  colorless,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  quite 
soluble  in  water.  It  liquefies  at  a  very  low  temperature 
(—36°). 

CHLORIDE,  BROMIDE,  AND  IODIDE  OF  METHYL. 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  marsh  gas  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  id  replaced  by  an  atom  of  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, or  iodine. 

They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic, 
and  hydriodic  acids  upon  methyl  alcohol. 

CH'.OH  +  HCl  =  CH'Cl  +  H'O 

They  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  hydracids  by 
the  substitution  of  the  group  methyl  for  the  atom  of  hydrogen. 

HCl  (CH»)C1 

Hydrochloric  acid.  Methjrl  chloride. 

Methyl  chloride  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  an  agreeable  odor. 
When  exposed  to  intense  cold,  it  condenses  to  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  — 22^.  When  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  converted 
into  methyl  alcohol. 

Methyl  bromide,  CH'Br,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
13°. 

Methyltodide,  CH'I,  boils  at  43° ;  its  density  at  0°  is  2.1992. 
It  is  made  by  gradually  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  methyl 
alcohol  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  distilling.  The  dis- 
tilled liquid  is  mixed  with  water,  which  precipitates  the  iodide ; 
the  dense  liquid  is  separated,  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  and 
distilled. 

CHLOROFORM. 

CHC1» 

This  important  substance  was  discovered  in  1831  by  Soubei- 
ran  and  Liebig.  It  is  made  by  distilling  either  alcohol  or  wood- 
spirit  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  calcium  hydrate. 
The  distilled  liquid  separates  in  two  layers,  of  which  the  lower 
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is  impure  chloroform.  It  is  separated,  washed  first  with  water 
and  then  with  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  rectified 
over  calcium  chloride. 

Chloroform  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  an 
agreeable,  ethereal  odor.  Its  density  is  1.48,  and  it  boils  at 
60.8°.     It  does  not  take  fire  on  contact  with  fiame. 

It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fats, 
resins,  a  great  number  of  the  alkaloids,  and  in  general,  organic 
matters  rich  in  carbon. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into 
carbon  tetrachloride^  CCV,  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  77°. 

A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  converts  it 
into  formate  and  chloride. 

CHCl'  +  4K0H  =  2H*0  +  3KC1  +  KCHO» 

Chlorofoim.  PotMtium  fomMte. 

When  chloroform  is  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ethylate  of  sodium,  sodium  chloride  is  formed,  together  with 
an  ethereal  compound,  CH(OC*H^)',  in  which  3  ozethyl  groups, 
0(7H',  replace  the  3  chlorine  atoms  of  chloroform  (Kay). 

CHC1»  +  3NaO.(7H*  =  3Naa  +  CH(0(?H»)» 

Chlorolbnn.       Sodium  ethyUto.  lUjr'a  ether. 

Chloroform,  heated  to  180°  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammo- 
nia, yields  ammonium  cyanide  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  re- 
action takes  place  at  100°,  in  presence  of  potassium  hydrate. 

CHC1«  +  5NH»  =  NH*CN  +  3NH*C1 

Chloroform  acts  in  a  remarkable  manner  upon  the  phenols 
in  presence  of  an  alkali  such  as  soda  or  potassa,  forming  aro- 
matic aldehydes.  This  reaction,  discovered  by  Reimer,  will  be 
described  farther  on  (see  Phenol). 

Chloroform  is  much  employed  in  surgery  as  an  anassthetic. 
The  inhalation  of  its  vapor  produces  insensibility  and  loss  of 
muscular  action. 

METHYL  CYANIDE. 

C«H»N  =  cn»Cy 

This  body  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium methylsulphate  and  potassium  cyanide,  or  by  distilling 
acctamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  which  removes  one  mol- 
ecule of  water  from  the  former  body. 

88» 
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CUPO.NIP  —  H*0         =         CH'N 

Acetamide.  Methyl  cyHoide,  or 

iftcetoDitrile. 

The  product  obtained  in  the  latter  operation  is  called  ace- 
tonitrtle. 

Methyl  ^anide  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  disagreeable 
odor ;  it  boiw  at  77^.  A  boiling  solution  of  potassium  hydrate 
decomposes  it  into  ammonia  and  potassium  acetate. 

CH»-CN  +  2H«0  =  CH»-CO.OH  +  NH* 

Methyl  cyanide.  Acetic  arid. 

Gautier  has  discovered  an  isomeride  of  methyl  cyanide, 
methyl  carhylamiiui.  This  body  is  formed,  together  with 
methyl  cyanide,  when  a  mixture  of  potassium  methylsulphate 
and  potassium  cyanide  is  distilled.  Under  the  influence  of  alka- 
lies, it  decomposes  into  formic  acid  and  methylamine. 

c2«}n  +  K0H  +  H*0    =    KCH0»+^2!|    N 

Methyl  carbylamioe.  Potawiam  lonnate.       Methylaiulue. 

METHYL  NITRATE. 
CH«.NO» 

This  substance,  which  represents  nitric  acid  in  which  the 
basic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl,  is  an  example  of  a  com- 
pound methyl  ether. 

It  is  prepared  by  introducing  into  a  retort  50  grammes  of 
powdered  potassium  nitrate,  and  adding  a  mixture  of  100 
grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  50  grammes  of  wood-spirit. 
The  reaction  begins  in  the  cold,  but  must  be  finished  by  dis- 
tilling on  a  water-bath.  The  liquid  condensed  in  the  receiver 
is  washed  with  water,  and  rectified  several  times  over  a  mix- 
ture of  massicot  and  calcium  chloride. 

It  is  a  colorless,  neutral  liquid ;  density,  1.182  ;  boiling-point, 
66°.     Its  vapor  explodes  violently  when  heated  above  150°. 

Methyl  nitrate  dissolves  in  ammonia,  producing  ammonium 
nitrate  and  methylamine. 

CH'.NO*  +  2NH»  =  NH\NO*  +  CH*(NH») 

METHYL  NITRITE  AND  NITROMETHANE. 

These  two  compounds  present  a  remarkable  instance  of 
isomerism  in  very  simple  combinations. 

The  first,  CH^'O.NO,  which  represents  nitrous  acid,  HNO*, 
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in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  bj  methyl,  is  obtained  when 
methyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  copper. 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  — 12°. 

The  second,  called  also  nitrocarbol,  represents  methane,  in 
which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  group  (NO^/. 

CH*  CH»(NO») 

Methaoe.  Nitromothan*. 

It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite  upon  potas- 
sium monochloracetate  (Kolbe). 

CH«CI.CO«K    +    KNO»    +    H«0   «    KCl    +    CH»(NO«)    +    KHCO* 
PuUmium  mono-     PotaMium  Mitxometluuie. 

chloncatate.  nitrite. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  methyl 
iodide  (V.  Meyer). 

Nitromethane  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  101  and  102°.  It 
has  an  acid  character,  and  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  may  be 
replaced  by  sodium. 

Nitromethane  is  clearly  distinguished  from  methyl  nitrite  by 
the  following  property :  nascent  hydrogen  transforms  nitrome- 
thane into  methylamine,  a  reaction  which  does  not  take  place 
with  its  isomeride. 

CH»(NO0    +    3H«    =    CH».NH«    +    2H*0 

Niirometbana.  Methylamine. 


METHYLNITROLIC  ACID. 

This  remarkable  combination  has  been  obtained  by  Y.  Meyer 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  nitromethane. 

CIPCNO*)  +  NO.OH    =    CII:^j5S)H  +  ^'^ 

It  is  seen  that  in  this  compound  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  of 
the  methyl  group  CH',  arc  removed  by  an  atom  of  oxygen  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  replaced  by  the  residue  (N.OH). 

Methylnitrolic  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5  grammes  of 
nitromethane  in  water,  and  adding  first  a  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite  cooled  to  0°,  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  also 
cooled  to  0°,  and  finally  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydrate 
as  long  as  the  red  color  persists.  At  this  moment,  sulphuric 
acid  is  again  added  until  the  liquid  is  decolorized ;  the  solution 
is  then  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  agitated  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  methylnitrolic  acid. 
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After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  the  acid  remains  as  large, 
transparent,  colorless  prisms,  fnsible  at  54°,  but  decomposing 
at  the  same  time  into  formic  acid  and  nitrogen.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  methylnitrolic  acid  into  formic  acid  and 
nitrogen  monoxide. 

CH'N'O*    =    CH«0»      +      N*0 

Tormic  acid.         Nitrogen  monoxide. 

The  crystals  decompose  spontaneously  in  a  few  days. 


FULMINATES  OF  MERCURY  AND  SILVER. 

Among  the  important  compounds  related  to  the  more  simple 
organic  combinations  are  those  explosive  salts  known  as/u/mi- 
nate9  of  mercury  and  silver. 

They  are  obtained  by  dissolving  mercury  or  silver  in  nitric 
acid  and  adding  alcohol  to  the  still  hot  solution.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  and  fulminate  of 
mercury  or  of  silver  is  deposited  as  a  white,  crystalline  precip- 
itate. When  dry,  these  bodies  explode  violently  by  either  heat 
or  percussion.  Fulminate  of  mercury  is  the  basis  of  percus- 
sion-caps. 

The  composition  of  these  salts  is  interesting;  fulminate  of 
mercury  contains  a  monatomic  group,  (NCH),  a  cyanogen  group, 
(CN),  and  an  atom  of  mercury,  all  three  being  united  to  an 
atom  of  carbon,  of  which  the  four  atomicities  are  thus  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Fulminate  of  silver  has  an  analogous  composition,  but  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  silver. 

The  fulminates  may  thus  be  grouped  with  organic  compounds 
containing  one  atom  of  carbon,  especially  with  the  cyanide  of 
methyl  (Kekul^).  The  following  are  some  of  these  com- 
pounds: 


0    H    H 

H 

H 

methane. 

C    H    H 

H 

Cy 

methyl  ejanide. 

C(NO«)  H 

U 

H 

nitromethane. 

C(NO«)  H 

H 

Na 

Bodiam  -n  itrometbane. 

C(NO«)  H 

H 

CI 

chloro-nitromethane. 

C(NO«)  CI 

CI 

CI 

triohloro-nit^methane  (ohloropioiin). 

C(NO«)(NO*)(NO«)H  nitroform. 
CCNO*)^  tetranitromethane. 

C(NO>)  Ag  Ag  Cy     fulminate  of  silrer. 
CCNC)  Hg"       Cy     fulminato  of  uieronry. 
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CACODYL,  OR  DIMETHYL ARSINE. 

A8«(CH»)< 

This  interesting  compound  has  long  been  known  in  an  im- 
pure state.  In  1760,  Cadet,  demonstrator  of  chemistry  at  the 
Jardin-du-Roi,  distilled  a  mixture  of  potassium  acetate  and 
white  arsenic  (arsenious  oxide).  He  collected  in  the  receiver 
an  oily  liquid,  having  an  extremeJy  offensive  odor,  and  pro- 
ducing dense  white  flumes  in  the  air.  Hence  the  name  fuming 
liquor  of  Cadet, 

Bunsen*s  investigation  into  the  chemistiy  of  this  body  and 
its  combinations  has  become  classic.  According  to  his  re- 
searches, the  fuming  liquor  of  Cadet  is  a  mixture  of  two  bodies, 
one  of  which,  containing  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic, 
plays  the  part  of  a  radical :  it  is  caoodyl ;  the  other  body  is  the 
oxide  of  this  radical. 

.  To  obtain  cacodyl  in  the  pure  state,  the  crude  product  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  the  oxide  of 
cacodyl  into  chloride. 

As«(CH')*0    +     2HC1    =    2A8(CH')'C1    +    HK) 

DliDfllhylatBlne  ozld«.  DlmeUiyUraln*  chloride. 

This  chloride,  separated  by  distillation^  and  treated  with  line 
at  100^  in  sealed  tubes,  furnbhes  fVee  cacodyl. 

The  latter  is  a  dense  liquid  boiling  at  170^,  and  having  a 
penetrating  arsenical  odor.  It  is  veiy  poisonous.  It  produces 
dense  white  fumes  in  the  air,  even  taking  fire  spontaneously. 
Its  vapor  density  is  7.101. 

According  to  this  vapor  density,  fVee  cacodyl  should  be  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  As«(CH'/  =  (CH»/ABr-As(CH7. 

Arsenic  being  either  triatomic  or  pentatomic  it  is  seen  that 
cacodyl  is  not  saturated;  hence  it  can  directly  fix  chlorine, 
oxygen,  etc.,  yielding  two  series  of  compounds.  Thus,  one 
molecule  of  cacodyl,  As'Me^,  can  fix  1  or  3  molecules  of  chlo- 
rine, forming  the  two  chlorides : 

AB>Me«  +  CP  «  2AiMe>Cl 
AaSMe«  +  3CP  *=  2AiMeSCl* 

To  the  two  chlorides  correspond  the  bromides,  iodides,  oxides, 
sulphates,  etc.     The  oxides  are 

Cftoodjl  oxide    [Ab(CHI)<]>0 
CModylioMid    Af(CHS>*O.0H 
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Independently  of  the  cacodjl  compounds,  other  comhinations 
of  arsenic  and  methyl  are  known, — the  methylarmies  and  the 
compounds  of  methylarsonium. 

These  bodies  form  two  series,  which  were  discovered  and 
studied  by  Baeyer,  and  which  belong  to  the  type  AsX'  and 
AsX*.  The  compounds  of  the  first  kind  are  not  saturated,  and 
can  combine  with  CP,  or  the  equivalent  of  CI',  passing  into  the 
state  of  the  saturated  compounds  of  the  series  AsX^ 

Seriet  AsX'  Series  AsX' 

Ai(CIl»)»  Ai(CH»)*Cl 

TrimethjrlareiDO.  Tetramethylanoniom  chloride. 

A8(CH»)iiCl  Ai(CH»)»CI« 

Dimethylaralne  monochloride.  Trimetbjrlanine  didiloride. 

Ai(CH»)Cl«  A8(CH»)«CI» 

Monomethjrlaraine  dichlorido.  Dimethjlanine  trichloride. 

AsCI*  A8(CH»)CI* 

Arsenic  trichloride.  Monomethylarsine  tetmcbloride. 

[AsClftJ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  trichloride  of  arsenic  is 
incapable  of  fixing  GP,  and  passing  into  the  state  of  pent«- 
chloridc. 

These  compounds  need  not  be  described.  It  may  only  be 
mentioned  that  trimethylarsine,  As(CH')',  is  formed,  together 
with  cacodyl,  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  sodium  arsenide. 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  below  100^. 


ETHYL  COMBINATIONS. 

The  monatomic  residue  (C*H»)'  =  C*H«  —  H,  which  is  the 
radical  of  ordinary  alcohol,  is  called  ethyl.  Numerous  com- 
pounds are  known  into  which  the  radical  enters. 

When  combined  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  gas,  CH*,  which 
is  ethyl  hydride  or  ethane.  The  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and 
cyanide  of  ethyl  were  formerly  designated  as  simple  ethers, 

C>IPGI  ethyl  chloride. 

C»H»Br  ethyl  bromide. 

C*Hn  ethyl  iodide. 

C'H^.CN  ethyl  cyanide. 

Ordinary  alcohol  is  the  hydrate,  ether  is  the  oxide  of  ethyl. 

C*HS-OH  ethyl  hydrate  (alcohol). 

C>H&-0-C*Hfi  —  (G>Hft)*0  ethyl  oxide  (ether). 
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The  neutral  compound  ethers  are  derived  from  the  oorre- 
sponding  acids  by  the  substitution  of  the  radical  (7H*  for  their 
basic  hydrogen. 

c«a*o-OH  C«H»0-OC«U» 

Acetic  add.  Ethjl  aoeUta. 

^^  1  OH  ^^  i  O.C«H» 

Oxalic  acM.  Etbyt  oxalatfli 

r  OH  f  O.C*H» 

PO^OH  POJO.CU* 

i  OH  t  O.CH* 

Pbuaphoric  acid.  rho^horic  ether  (trietbyl  phoepbate). 

Ethyl  exists  in  the  most  diverse  combinations.  It  can  re- 
place the  hydrogen  of  ammonia,  forming  ethylated  bases.  It 
can  unite  with  the  metalloids  and  metals. 

Tree  Ethyl,  or  Butane,  OH*^ — When  it  is  sought  to  obtain 
free  ethyl  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  to  150^  with  sine  in  sealed 
tubes,  the  radical  combines  with  itself,  its  molecule  being  doubled 
(Frankland). 

2(7H*I  +  Zn  =  ZnP  +  (CH»)« 

A  gas  is  thus  formed  which  liquefies  at  -f-1^.  It  was 
formerly  named  free  ethyl,  but  is  the  hydride  of  butyl,  or 
butane.  Indeed,  it  is  incapable  of  regenerating  ethyl  compounds 
containing  the  simple  radical  (CH*).  When  treated  with  bro- 
mine, it  yields  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  bromide  OH^Br*,  which, 
according  to  Carius,  is  identical  with  butylcne  bromide. 

Ethyl  Hydride,  or  Ethane,  (?H*  =  CIP-CIP.— Frank- 
land  obtained  this  gas  by  treating  zinc-ethyl  with  water. 

Zn(Cn»/    +     2HH)    =    2CH*    +     Zn(OH)« 

Zinc  ethjl.  Ethane.  Zioc  hydrate. 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  burning  with  a  slightly  blue,  luminous 
flame.  When  treated  with  chlorine,  it  yields  ethyl  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

ETHYL  HYDRATE,  OR  ALCOHOL. 

C«H«0  =  Cfl»-CH«.OH 

Alcohol  is  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  solutions  which 
contain  glucose,  or  a  substance  capable  of  transformation  into 
glucose. 

It  may  be  formed  synthetically  in  various  manners: 

1.  By  passing  ethylene  gas  into  sulphuric  acid  (Hennel  and 
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Faraday)  and  boiling  the  ethylsulphurio  add  so  formed  (Ber- 
thelot). 

CH*    +    H'SO*    =     ^5*  I  SO* 

Ethylene.  Etbyl«ulpnaric  Add. 

^g  }  so      +    HH)  =    CH'.OH    +    IPSO* 

Ethylsolphnric  add.  Alcohol. 

2.  By  heating  ethylene  gas  with  hydriodic  acid  and  decom- 
posing the  ethyl  iodide  so  formed  with  potassium  hydrate  (Ber- 
thelot). 

(?H*   +  HI      =  CH*I 

(?H»I  +  KOH  =  C«H».OH  +  KI 

3.  By  bringing  aldehyde  in  contact  with  sodium  amalgam  in 
presence  of  water.  The  nascent  hydrogen  formed  in  this  case 
fixes  upon  the  aldehyde,  converting  it  into  alcohol  (A.  Wurti). 

(?W0    +     H»    =    (?H*0 

AUehjde.  Aleohol. 

Preparation  and  Porification  of  Alcohol — Alcohol  is 
manuractured  by  distilling  fermented  liquors,  such  as  wine, 
fermented  juice  of  beet-roots,  and  the  product  obtidned  from 
the  fermentation  of  malt,  which  is  saccharified  barley,  com,  or 
other  grain.  The  apparatus  now  used  for  this  operation  has 
reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  alcohol  of  95  per  cent 
may  be  obtained  immediately  by  one  distillation. 

Absolutely  pure  alcohol  is  obtained  by  rectifying  the  alcohol 
of  commerce  over  substances  avid  of  water,  such  as  anhydrous 
potassium  carbonate,  quick-lime,  or  caustic  baryta.  The  last 
portions  of  water  are  removed,  and  ahwlute  alcohol  obtained 
by  redistilling  the  rectified  alcohol  with  caustic  baryta.  Or 
some  sodium  may  be  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  which  may  then 
be  rectified  on  a  water-bath. 

Properties. — Alcohol  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  an 
agreeable,  spirituous  odor.  Density  at  0°,  0.8095.  Boiling- 
point,  78.4°  at  the  normal  pressure. 

Alcohol  mixes  with  water  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  Its 
mixture  with  water  takes  place  with  elevation  of  temperature 
and  contraction  of  volume.  The  maximum  contraction  takes 
place  when  the  two  bodies  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
molecule  of  alcohol  (53.94  parts)  to  three  molecules  of  water 
(49.84  parts). 


k 
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Alcohol  absorbs  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  ur.  It  dis- 
solves many  gases,  li(|uidit,  and  solids.  Tinctures  are  solutions 
of  various  medicinal  substances  in  alcohol. 

Among  the  simple  bodies  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  may 
be  mentioned  iodine.  Potassium  and  sodium  hydrates  dissolve 
in  it  readily,  and  it  is  the  same  with  most  of  the  mineral  acids. 
Many  of  the  chlorides  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  such  are  those  of 
calcium,  strontium,  zinc,  and  cadmium,  ferric,  cupric,  mercuric, 
and  auric  chlorides. 

Alcohol  dissolves  the  natural  alkaloids,  the  essential  oils, 
resins,  and  fatty  bodies,  the  latter,  however,  less  readily  than 
ether. 

JDecomptmttoM, — When  vapor  of  alcohol  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  water,  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrogen,  methane,  and  ethylene.  Besides  this, 
carbon  is  deposited  in  the  porcelain  tube,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  naphthaline  is  produced  (Th.  de  Saussure),  as  well  as 
benzol  and  phenol  (Berthelot).  The  principal  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  alcohol  at  a  dull-red  heat  are  methane, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide. 

CHH)  =  CO  +  cn*  +  H» 

On  the  application  of  a  burning  body,  alcohol  takes  fire 
and  bums  with  a  slightly  luminous,  bluish  flame.  On  contact 
with  platinum  black,  alcohol  vapor  mixed  with  air  undergoes  a 
slow  combustion,  which  produces  successively  aldehyde  and 
acetic  acid. 

(?ITO  +  0  =  C*n*0  +  H'O 

AlcohoL  Aldehyde. 

(7H*0  +  0  =  C«H*0» 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  Aeid. 

Acetic  ether  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile,  nentral  body, 
called  acetal,  are  at  the  same  time  formed  as  accessory  products 
(Stas). 

The  lamp  without  flame  of  Dobcreiner  depends  upon  the 
slow  combustion  of  alcohol.  The  wick  of  an  ordinary  spirits 
lamp  is  surmounted  by  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  so  that  when 
the  lamp  is  lighted  the  spiral  is  heated  to  incandescence.  If 
then  the  flame  be  extinguished,  by  covering  it  for  an  instant 
with  a  test-tube,  the  alcohol  vapor  continues  to  rise  with  the 
air  around  the  still  hot  spiral,  and  undergoes  a  slow  combustion. 
But  the  latter  develops  heat,  and  the  spiral  rapidly  becomes 
V  89 
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heated  to  incandescenoe,  and  if  the  current  of  air  be  regulated 
by  a  small  gla^s  chimney,  the  experiment  may  continue  as  long 
as  the  wick  emits  vapor  of  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Bodies  rich  in  oxygen  oxidize  alcohol  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  such  are  chloric  and  chromic  acids.  If  a  little  alcohol 
be  poured  upon  some  chromic  acid  placed  upon  a  brick,  the 
liquid  is  immediately  inflamed  and  the  chromic  acid  reduced 
to  chromium  oxide. 

Chlorine  attacks  alcohol  with  great  energy,  the  final  product 
of  the  reaction  being  a  body  which  has  received  the  name 
chloral  (Liebig,  Dumas). 

If  a  small  piece  of  potassium  or  sodium  be  thrown  into  pure 
alcohol,  the  metal  soon  melts,  and  then  dissolves  with  disen> 
gagement  of  hydrogen.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  crys- 
talline, solid  matter  which  is  ethylate  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
that  is,  a  body  derived  from  alcohol  by  the  substitution  of  an 
atom  of  an  alkaline  metal  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

■       %'>o  %'>o  ^'J^o 

Alcohol.  Potassinm  etfayUta.         Sodium  ethjrlate. 

TTses  of  AlcohoL — Alcohol  is  used  as  a  combustible  in  spirit- 
lamps.  In  the  arts,  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ether, 
chloroform,  cau  de  cologne,*  and  many  other  products.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  pharmacy,  as  a  solvent ; 
it  serves  for  the  preservation  of  anatomical  specimens.  In 
France  and  England,  alcohol  employed  for  certain  industrial 
uses  is  exempted  from  part  of  the  tax,  when  it  has  previously 
been  mixed  with  about  one-tenth  of  wood-spirit  and  a  few 
per  cent,  of  mineral  oils  and  resin.  Such  a  mixture  is  unfit 
for  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  liquors,  but  its  usefulness 
as  a  solvent  is  in  many  cases  unimpaired. 

Alcohol  exists  in  fermented  liquors,  such  as  wine,  cider,  and 
beer.  It  is  contained  in  much  larger  quantities  in  brandies, 
whiskeys,  and  spirits.  These  are  products  of  the  distillation  of 
various  alcoholic  liquids.  They  are  more  or  less  rich  in  alco- 
hol. Brandy  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  cider,  or 
the  products  of  fermentation  of  cherry-juice  (cherry-brandy), 
sugar-cane  (rum),  beet-root  molasses  (beet-brandy).  Whiskey 
is  distilled  from  fermented  starchy  materials,  such  as  corn,  rye, 
potatoes,  etc.,  the  starch  being  first  saccharified.  The  richness 
of  these  materials  in  alcohol  is  indicated  by  the  degrees  of  an 
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alcoholometer.    The  following  table  gives  the  atrength  of  aome 
of  theae  liquora. 

pbbciicta4ib  ow 
Oabtoe^s  Aekohktcb.  Aux>bol. 

bt  tolums. 

W«ak  brandy 16<>  37.9 

Proof  spirito       19<»  50.1 

Strong  brandj 22*'  59.2 

Ordinury  nloohol 33^  85.1 

Rectified  nlcohol  (strongeit  oommeroUl)    40^  95. 

Abflolate  Aloohol 41.2<'  100. 

ETHYL  OXIDE,  OR  ETHER. 
(C«H»)«0  s  CH«UCHM>-CH«-CH» 

If  ethyl  iodide  be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylate 
of  sodium  and  a  gentle  heat  be  applied,  a  deposit  of  sodium 
iodide  is  formed  and  vapors  are  disengaged  which  may  be  con- 
densed in  a  cooled  receiver  into  an  ethereal  liquid.  It  is 
oxide  of  ethyl. 

C«HH        +         ^H*>0   «   NbI  +  gHI>0 
Ethyl  Iodide.  Sodinm  etbylete.  KtkyI  oxide. 

If,  in  the  preceding  experiment,  the  ethyl  iodide  be  replaced 
by  methyl  iodide,  an  extremely  volatile  liquid  will  be  formed, 
which  is  the  double  oxide  of  methyl  and  ethyl. 

CH»I    +     ^Na>^    ^    ^*^     +      CH»>^ 
Methyl  Iodide.  Oxide  of  methyl  end  ethyl. 

These  classic  experiments,  due  to  Williamson,  show  that 
the  oxide  of  ethyl  contains  two  ethyl  groups.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  alcohol  in  which  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  group 
hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  ethyl. 

H-O-H  CH»-0-H  C«H»-0-C»H» 

Water.  Alcohol.  Sthyl  oxide. 

PreparatioiL — Ether  is  prepared  in  the  arts  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  aloohol.  A  mixture  of  9  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  6  parts  of  aloohol  of  90  per  cent. 
is  heated  in  a  flask,  A  (Fig.  122),  and  a  small,  continuous 
stream  of  alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into  this  mixture  through 
the  funncl-tubc  a.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid,  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  t,  should  not  exceed  140  or  145^.  The  vapor 
disengaged  is  condensed  in  a  Liebig*8  condenser,  B,  through 
which  a  stream  of  cold  water  flows  continually.     Under  these 
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oonditions,  a  mixture  of  eiher  and  water  collects  in  the 
ceiver  D,  together  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  towards  the  dose 
of  the  operation,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
disengaged.  The  product  is  purified  by  washing  with  mOk  of 
lime,  and  then  with  pure  water,  after  which  it  is  rectified  over 
calcium  chloride  on  a  water-bath.  Fig.  122  represents  the 
apparatus  used  for  public  demonstration ;  in  the  arts,  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  apparatus  of  an  analogous 
construction. 


Fig.  122. 


Theory  of  StheriflcatioiL  —The  transformation  of  alcohol 
into  ether  is  a  true  dehydration,  brought  about  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid. 

2((?H».0H)  =  ((?H»)«0  +  H»0 

Williamson  clearly  proved  that  it  is  effected  in  two  distinct 
phases ;  in  the  first,  ethylsulphuric  acid  and  water  are  formed. 

">S0«      « 


AloohoL 


H 
SQlphttric  acid. 


«•«„*>  8(H 


H>0 


SthyUalphuric  add. 
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In  the  seoond,  another  molecule  of  alcohol  reacts  with  the 
ethylsulphuric  acid;  ether  is  formed  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
regenerated. 

Xthylsnlphttric  add.        Alcohol.  Kther.         Salphuric  add. 

Hence  the  ether  and  water  collected  in  the  receiver  are  pro- 
ducts of  two  distinct  phases  of  the  reaction.  Ethylsulphuric 
acid  is  continually  formed  and  as  continually  decomposed, 
regenerating  sulphuric  acid  ready  to  act  upon  new  por- 
tions of  alcohol.  However,  although  the  operation  is  con- 
tinuous, it  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  for  the  mixture  blackens 
after  a  time  and  becomes  unfit  to  etherify  new  quantities  of 
alcohol. 

Froportiei  of  Ether. — Ether  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile 
liquid ;  its  taste  is  at  first  burning,  then  cooling ;  its  odor  is  suave 
and  agreeable,  and  is  called  ethereal.  Density  at  0^,  0.7366. 
Boiling-point  under  the  normal  pressure,  34.5^. 

It  is  but  slightly  miscible  with  water,  on  the  surface  of  which 
it  forms  a  separate  hiyer.  9  parts  of  water  dissolve  1  part  of 
ether ;  36  parts  of  ether  dissolve  1  part  of  water.  Ether  dis- 
solves in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  in  methyl  alcohol. 

It  slightly  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  notable 
quantities  of  bromine,  iodine,  ferric,  mercuric,  and  auric  chlo- 
rides, and  many  organic  bodies,  such  as  the  oils,  fats,  resins, 
alkaloids,  etc. 

It  is  very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  quite  luminous 
flame.  Its  vapor  explodes  violently  when  mixed  with  air  or 
oxygen  and  it^nited. 

If  a  heated  spiral  of  platinum  wire  be  suspended  in  a  glass 
jar  containing  a  little  ether,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  wire  is  but  a  little  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  the  wire  will  soon  become  brightly  incandescent 
and  will  ignite  the  ether. 

This  effect  is  due  to  the  ether  vapor,  which,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  platinum,  and  being  mixed  with  air,  undergoes  a 
slow  combustion.  Heat  is  thus  developed,  and  the  wire  be- 
comes incandescent. 

Chlorine  acts  on  ether  with  extreme  energy.  If  the  action 
be  moderated,  various  products  of  substitution  are  obtained, 
among  which  the  following  have  been  well  studied : 

89* 
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Monoohlorether  ^^h*^^  "^°*^  boiling  at  »8-99». 

Dichlorether  ^^h*^^  ^^^"^^^  boiling  at  140-147®. 

Tetraohlorether  ^uso|i>0  liquid,  density  1.5. 

Perohlorether  ^cl^^^  colorless  oiystals,  ftiiible  at  6V>, 

The  last  is  a  solid  body,  crystallizing  in  octahedra.  By  the 
action  of  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  carbon  sesquichloride  and 
perchloraldehyde  (MalaguU). 

^g}J>0      «  C«Cl«  +        C«C1*0 

Perohlorether.  Gtebon  leiqiiichloride.       Perchloraldehyde. 

When  two  parts  of  bromine  are  added  to  one  part  of  ether, 
and  the  mixture  is  cooled,  a  gamet-oolored  liquid  separates 
and  soon  crystallizes.  It  is  a  compound  of  bromine  and  ether, 
(CH')'O.Br',  which  crystallizes  in  thin,  red  plates,  fosible  at 
22^ ;  it  is  easily  decomposed  (Schutzenberger). 


SULPHYDRATE  AND  SULPHIDE  OP  ETHYL. 

Two  bodies  are  known  which  are  intimately  related,  as  re- 
gards their  constitutions,  with  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are 
tlie  ndphydrate  and  the  ntlphide  of  ethyl.  The  first,  formerly 
known  as  tnercaptan,  represents  alcohol  containing  an  atom  of 
sulphur  instead  of  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  the  second  representa 
ether  in  which  the  oxygen  atom  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

(?H».OH  (CH*)»0 

Ethyl  hydrate.  Ethyl  oxide. 

(?H».SH  ((?H»)«S 

Ethyl  ralphydnUe.  Ethyl  salphide. 

Ethyl  mlphydrate  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  sulphydrate  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  cthylsulphate. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  vapor  of  ethyl  chloride 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphydrate.  The  liquid 
is  distilled  as  soon  as  it  is  saturat'ed  with  ethyl  chloride,  and 
water  is  added  to  the  distillate.     Ethyl  sulphydrate  separates. 

KSH  +    C?H*C1     =    KCl    +     C«H*.SH 

PotaMium  Milphydrote.         Ethyl  chloride.  Ethyl  sulphydrate. 
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Ethyl  sulphjdrate  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  very  mo- 
bile, and  having  a  fetid  odor.  Density  at2P,  0.835.  Boil- 
ing-point, 36.2°  (Liebig). 

It  reacts  energetically  with  mercuric  oxide,  forming  water 
and  a  white,  crystalline  body  which  represents  ethyl  sulphy- 
drate  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  mercury.  Hence 
the  name  mercaptan  (mercurium  captans),  given  to  the  sulphy- 
drate  of  ethyl  by  Zeise.  This  mercuric  compound  is  insoluble 
in  water;  it  contains  ((7H*S)*Hg". 

Ethyl  sulphide  is  obtained,  like  the  sulphydrate,  by  double 
decomposition.  Vapor  of  ethyl  chloride  is  passed  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassium  monosulphide. 

K»S        +      2C«H»C1      =    2Ka    +     ((7H»)»S 

PotMdam  sulphide.  Ktbjl  chloride.  Ethyl  sulphide. 

Ethyl  sulphide  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  garlicky  odor. 
It  boils  at  75°.     It  is  insoluble  in  water. 


ETHYL  CHLORIDE. 
CH»C1 

This  body  is  prepared  by  saturating  alcohol  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  and  distilling  on  a  water-bath.  Ethyl  chloride  is  dis- 
engaged, and  should  be  passed  first  through  a  wash-bottle  and 
then  through  a  tube  containing  calcium  chloride,  afler  which  it 
may  be  condensed  in  a  receiver  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

Below  11°  ethyl  chloride  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  having 
a  penetrating  and  agreeable  odor.  It  boils  at  11°  ;  it  is  inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  a  flame  tinged  with  green. 

If  some  solution  of  silver  nitrate  be  agitated  in  a  jar  con- 
taining vapor  of  ethyl  chloride,  no  precipitate  will  be  formed ; 
but  if  the  agitation  be  continued  afler  the  vapor  has  been 
ignited,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  will  be 
formed,  owing  to  decomposition  of  the  silver  nitrate  by  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  produced  by  combustion  of  the  ethyl  chloride. 

Ethyl  chloride  produces  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  when 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

Chlorinated  Derivatiyes  of  Ethyl  Chloride.— When  ethyl 
chloride  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  various  com- 
pounds are  successively  formed  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine 
for  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom.     The  foUowing  is  the  nomencla- 
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tare  and  composition  of  these  chlorinated  oompoonds,  which 
were  discovered  by  V.  Kegnauh. 

C^U&Cl  ethyl  chloride. 

CSU«CI>  dichlorethane  (ethylidine  chloride)— boils  at  57.5^ 

C^H^CIS  trichlorethane— boils  at  75°. 

C>H>CH  tetraehlorethaDe— boils  at  127.5<>. 

C*HC1>  pentachlorethane— boils  at  158®. 

C*C1*      nexachlorethane  (sesquichloride  of  carbon). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second  of  these  compounds  is 
isomeric  with  ethylene  chloride,  or  Dutch  liquid,  of  which  the 
description  will  be  found  farther  on.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
treating  aldehyde  with  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

CH»-CHO    +  Pa»  =  CH'-CHCP    +    POCT 

Aldehyde.  Dichlorethane.      Pfaosphonis  ozyehloride. 

This  mode  of  formation  indicates  its  constitution,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

To  distinguish  it  from  its  isomeride  ethylene  chloride, 

CH«C1 

it  is  named  dichlorethane  or  ethylidene  chloride. 

In  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  CCl^  the  hydrogen  atoms 
are  all  replaced  by  chlorine.  Carbon  sesquichloride  is  a  crys- 
stalline  solid,  melting  at  162°,  and  boiling  at  182°  (Faraday). 

ETHYL  IODIDE. 
C»H6I 

This  important  compound  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  alco- 
hol on  iodine  in  presence  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  Phos- 
phorus iodide  is  formed,  and  reacts  upon  the  alcohol,  yielding 
ethyl  iodide  and  an  acid  of  phosphorus.  The  former  distils 
into  the  receiver,  together  with  the  alcohol  which  escapes  the 
reaction.  Water  is  added,  and  the  lower  layer  of  liquid  is 
separated,  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified  on  a  water- 
bath. 

Ethyl  iodide  is  a  colorless  liquid,  but  becomes  brown  when 
long  kept,  especially  when  exposed  to  light.  Density  at  0°, 
1.9753.     Boiling-point,  72.2°. 
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It  can  exchange  ito  iodine  by  double  decompoeition,  as  can 
potassium  iodide.  If  ethyl  iodide  be  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  iodide 
is  at  once  formed,  while  ethyl  nitrate  remains  in  solution. 

C»H*I    +     AgNC    =    Agl    +     ((?H*)NO» 

Xthjl  kMUda.  Silver  nitnto.  Ktbyl  nitimte. 

ETHYL  CYANIDE. 
C»H»N  =  CH«-CH«-CN 

This  compound  is  fonned  when  ammonium  propionate  is 
distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

(NH*)C»HH)*    =    C"H»N    +    2H'0 

Ammoniam  pn^oate.       Xthyl  cjaaMciu 

From  this  mode  of  formation,  ethyl  cyanide  is  sometimes 
called  propionUrile.  The  same  body  exists  in  the  product  of 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  potassium 
ethylsulphate. 

KCN+      ^^>S0*     ^     K>^^*      "**      Ons.CN 

Potaadum  PbtMriain  IH>tiu>«liiiii  Ethjrl  cyaolde. 

cyanide.       elhyiaulphata.  sulplialA. 

But  this  product,  which  is  liquid  and  has  a  variable  boiling- 
point,  contains,  independently  of  the  true  cyanide  of  ethyl,  an 
isomeride  of  that  body,  whose  existence  was  foreseen  by  Meyer 
and  discovered  by  Gautier  in  the  product  of  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  silver  cyanide. 

Ethyl  cyanide  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  penetrating  and 
pleasant  odor.     It  boils  at  96.7^. 

When  it  is  boiled  with  potassium  hydrate,  potassium  propio- 
nate is  formed  and  ammonia  is  disengaged  (iHimas,  Msdaguti, 
and  Le  Blanc). 

(?H*N    +    KOn    +    H'O    =    KCHHy    +    NH» 

XUijl  cyaaida.  PotaMliim  propfonala. 

When  ethyl  cyanide  is  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  dnc,  it  fixes  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  is 
converted  into  propylamine  (Mendius). 

C»H*N    +    H*    =    (?H*N 

Xthy]  cyanide.  PrDpylanlneu 

Efhyloarl^lAiiuiie. — This  name  was  given  by  Oautier  to  the 
isomende  of  ethyl  cyanide  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  color- 
less liquid,  having  a  very  penetrating  and  intensely  ofiensive 
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odor.     It  boils  at  79^.     With  potaasiom  hydrate  it  yields  po- 
tassium formate  and  ethylamine. 

njm^N     +     KOH  +  H«0=-     H— N     +    KCHO> 
^  ^  H  / 

EthylcarbjUmlaa.  Ethylamiue.         Potaadnm 

formate. 

ETHYL  NITRITE,  OR  NITROUS  ETHER. 

C«H».0-NO 

This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
alcohol.  The  reaction  is  very  violent,  and  abundant  red  Tapers 
are  evolved.  After  passing  through  a  wash-bottle,  they  are 
conducted  into  a  well-cooled  receiver,  where  the  ethyl  nitrite 
condenses. 

It  is  a  yellowish,  very  volatile  liquid,  whose  odor  recalls  that 
of  apples.  It  boils  at  18^.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Hot  water  immediately  decomposes  it  into  alcohol  and 
nitrous  acid,  the  latter  being  itself  decomposed  into  nitric  acid 
and  nitrogen  dioxide. 


NITRETHANE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

C«H6-N0« 

This  isomeride  of  ethyl  nitrite  represents  ethane,  (?H*,  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  group  (NO*/. 
It  is  the  superior  homologue  of  nitromethane. 

It  is  obtained,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ethyl 
nitrite,  when  ethyl  iodide  is  treated  with  silver  nitrite. 

(7H»I    +    AgNO*    =    CH»(NO»)    +    Agl 

Ethyl  iodide.  BUr«r  nitrite.  Nitrethane. 

It  is  a  liquid  having  a  peculiar,  ethereal  odor  and  boiling  at 
113-114°.     Density  at  13°,  1.0582  (V.  Meyer). 

With  nascent  hydrogen,  it  furnishes  pure  ethylamine. 

C»H*(NO«)  +  3H»  =  CHXNH')  +  2H"0 

All  of  the  homologues  of  nitrethane  thus  vield  the  corre- 
sponding amines.  It  is  a  general  character  of  the  nitro  com- 
pounds, and  one  which  is  not  possessed  by  their  isomerides, 
the  nUrwu  ethers.     In  constitution  and  properties,  nitrethane 
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approaches  nitrobenzol,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  com- 
parison of  their  furmulsc: 

PIP.H  C"II*,H 

Ethane.  Beniol. 

C»HVNO»)  (?H»(NO') 

MItreUiana.  NltrobeoBoL 

C»11*(NH»)  C*H*(Nn«) 

EUijrbmlne.  Ph6DjiunlD«  (aailine). 

The  presence  of  the  group  (NO*)  confers  acid  properties 

NO* 
upon  nitrethane.    Its  sodium  compound,  CH*<<i^     ,  is  formed 

either  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isodium  hydrate 
on  nitrethane,  or  by  the  direct  action  of  sodium  on  the  same 
body;  in  the  latter  case  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  Sodium- 
nitrethane  is  very  explosive  (V.  Meyer  and  Stuber). 

When  it  is  sought  to  prepare  potassium-nitrcthane  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potasHium  hydrate  on  nitrethane,  the  latter 
body  is  decomposed,  yicldin*;,  among  other  products,  potassium 
nitrite.  Now,  the  latter  sailt  exerts  a  remarkable  action  on  ni- 
trethane, giving  rise  to  a  new  body  of  complex  composition, 
potoMium  ethylnitrolaie, 

Ethylnitrolic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  a  process  analogous  to 
that  which  has  been  described  for  the  preparation  of  methyl- 
nitrolic  acid.     Ethylnitrolic  acid  contains 

CIP 
CLN.OH 

NO* 

It  crystallizes  in  light-yellow,  transparent  prisms,  possessing 
a  feeble  bluish  fluorescence  and  a  very  sweet  taste.  It  decom- 
poses without  violence  at  81-82^  into  nitrogen,  nitrous  vapors, 
and  acetic  acid.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
decomposes  into  acetic  acid  and  nitrogen  monoxide. 

C»IPN«0>      =     C»H*0*    +     N*0 

Stbjlnitrollc  Mcld.  Acetic  Acid. 

ETHYL  NITRATE,  OR  NITRIC  ETHER. 

(C«H»)NO» 

This  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol  in 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  urea.  The  latter  body  prevents 
the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrous  acid.     Nitric  ether 
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condenses  in  the  reeeiTer.  It  is  washed  with  wiler,  dehydrated 
with  oJcium  chloride^  and  rectified.  It  is  a  liquid,  harii^  an 
i^reeaUe.  ethereal  odor.  It  boils  at  S6^  Densitrat  0M.1322. 
Potassiam  favdiate  decomposes  it,  like  all  compound  ethers, 
fiirming  potassium  nitrate  and  alcohoL 

(CH*;NO»  -r  KOH  =  eH».OH  +  KNO» 

It  dissolTeB  in  ammonia,  espedaDj  if  the  latter  be  warm, 
yielding  ammonium  nitrate  and  ethylamine.  The  reaction  is 
analogous  to  that  of  ammonia  upon  methyl  nitrate. 

ETHYL   CYANATE. 
C«H*-X=CO 

This  compound  is  prepared  by  distiDing  on  an  oil-bath  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  potassium  ethylsulphate  and  1  part  of 
recently-prepared  and  well-dried  potassium  cyanate.  The  pro- 
duct which  condenses  in  the  receiver  is  rectified  on  a  water- 
bath  (Wurtz).  Ethyl  cyanate  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
Tery  irritating  odor.  It  boils  at  60^.  Potassium  hydrate  de- 
composes it  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  ethylamine.  It  com- 
bines with  ammonia,  developing  heat  and  producing  ethylurea 
(page  443). 

The  bodies  which  have  until  now  been  known  as  cyanic  acid 
and  ethyl  cyanate.  are  only  isomerides  of  the  oxygen  com- 
pounds of  cyanogen.  They  should  be  named  isocyanic  acid 
and  isocyanate  of  ethyl.  The  true  cyanic  ether,  (^C'H*.0)CN, 
or  rather  a  polymeride  of  that  body,  has  been  obtained  by 
does.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on 
ethylate  of  sodium. 

CXa      +      Na.OC"H»      =      CX.Oee*  -f  NaO 

QrmaoBiea  ehlorida.         Sodiiia  ethykte.  Ktlgrl  cyanate. 

Potassium  hydrate  decomposes  the  true  ethyl  cyanate,  like 
all  other  compound  ethers,  into  alcohol  and  the  corresponding 
potassium  salt  (cyanate). 

ETHYLSULPHURIC,  OR  SULPHOVINIC  ACID. 

^  j  SO*      =  H0>^^ 

This  body  is  an  example  of  an  acid  ether.  It  results  from 
the  substitution  of  a  single  ethyl  group  for  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  dibasic 
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SO*  ^^*>so* 


It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  bodies  becomes  hot,  and  if  after  cool- 
ing  the  liquid  be  diluted  and  saturated  with  barium  carbonate, 
an  abundant  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  will  be  formed,  and 
a  soluble  salt  of  barium,  the  ethylsulphate,  will  remain  in  solu- 
tion. A  solution  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
exactly  decomposing  this  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

By  boiling,  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol. 

«'H-}s0.+  i}0  =  <^H'}0+g}s0. 

The  ethylsulphates  are  beautiful  salts ;  they  are  crystallis- 
able  and  soluble  in  water. 

Ethyl  Sulphate.— 5{}I}  SO*     =     ^O^^^-    '^'^ 

body,  which  represents  sulphuric  acid  in  which  the  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  ethyl  groups,  is  formed  when 
vapor  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  into  ether  cooled  in  a 
freezing  mixture  (Wetherill). 

((?H»)«0  +  S0»  =  ((7H*)'S0* 

It  is  an  oily  liquid  having  an  acrid  taste.  Its  density  is 
1.120.    It  cannot  be  distilled. 


ETHYL  CARBONATE. 

Ettling  obtained  this  compound  by  introducing  potasrium  or 
sodium  little  by  little  into  ethyl  oxalate  heated  to  130^.  The 
metal  dissolves,  disengaging  carbon  monoxide.  A  brown  mass 
is  obtained,  which  must  be  distilled  with  water.  The  ethyl  car- 
bonate which  passes  over  is  dehydrated  with  calcium  chloride 
and  distilled. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition  by  heating 
ethyl  iodide  with  silver  carbonate. 

Ethyl  carbonate  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant,  ethe- 
real odor ;  its  density  at  0""  is  0.9998,  and  it  boils  at  125°. 

40 
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In  the  cold,  ammonia  oonTcits  it  into  ethyl  carbamate^  or 
urethane. 

Xlhjl  cmrtMiaate.  Bdijf  outaonte. 

It  yields  nrea  and  alcohol  when  heated  to  100^  with  am- 
monia. 

C^h';o>C^     +    *^^    =    CO<NH«    +    2C«H».0H 
■Uiyl 


ETHYL  CHLOROCAKBONATE. 

Dumas  obtained  this  ether  by  passing  chlorocarbonic  gas 
into  alcohol.  Water  is  added  to  the  product  of  the  reaction, 
and  the  insoluble  liquid  is  separated,  dried,  and  distilled 

^[>C0    +    C«H».0H   =   HCl    +    c,ii$|>CO 
Chlonjcariionlc  gu.  Ethyl  chlorocmiiioDate. 

It  is  a  liquid  having  a  pungent,  ethereal  odor.  It  boils  at 
94^.  Hot  water  decomposes  it.  Ammonia  converts  it  into 
ethyl  carbamate,  or  urethane. 


SERIES  OF  SATURATED  HYDROCARBONS. 

To  methane  and  ethane,  which  have  already  been  described, 
are  related  numerous  hydrocarbons  belonp^ng  to  the  same 
series,  OH**^'.  They  are  called  saturcUed  beoiuse  no  hydro- 
carbons are  known  in  which  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms 
exceeds  that  indicated  by  the  preceding  formula.  Again,  the 
hydrocarbons  in  question  can  fix  directly  no  other  atoms.  For 
example,  in  order  that  chlorine  can  enter  into  one  of  their 
molecules,  hydrogen  must  first  be  removed,  and  this  displace- 
ment is  known  to  take  place,  atom  for  atom,  according  to  the 
law  of  substitution.  Thus,  if  chlorine  be  made  to  act  upon 
the  hydrocarbon  C*n"  (hexane),  the  compounds  C*H"C1, 
C*n"Cl*,  C*H"C1',  maybe  obtained  successively.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  first  of  these  compounds,  C*H"C1.  The  CI  may  be 
replaced  by  the  group  OH,  and  the  chloride  is  thus  converted 
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into  an  alcohol.  For  this  purpose  the  chloride  is  caused  to 
react  with  a  silver  salt,  the  acetate,  for  example,  and  hexyl 
acetate  is  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

(?H"C1    +    AgCH'O*    =    C^H'^.C^HW    +    AgG 

Hexlyl  chloride.  Silver  acetate.  Hexyl  acetate. 

Boiling  potassium  hydrate  will  transform  this  ether  into 
hexyl  hydrate. 

C*H".(?IPO«    +    KOH    =    KC'H'O*    +    C*H>'.OH 

Hexyl  aoetote.  PotaaRiam  acetate.  Hexyl  hydrate. 

This  series  of  reactions  permits  of  the  successive  transforma- 
tion of  any  hydrocarbon  of  the  saturated  series  into  a  chloride, 
an  acetate,  and  a  hydrate,  and  the  latter  is  the  alcohol  corre- 
sponding to  the  hydrocarbon.  The  following  is  the  series  of 
saturated  hydrocarbons : 

CH*  methane. 

C>U<  ethane. 

C'H*  propane. 

C«Uio  butanes. 

C^H"  penUnea. 

C«Hi«  hezanee. 

CUV  heptanes. 

C«U>«  octanes. 

C'H^  noDanes. 

C>OHa  deeanee,  ete. 

All  of  these  hydrocarbons,  after  the  fourth  of  the  series,  up 
to  the  term  CH**,  have  been  obtained  from  petroleum  and 
the  products  of  distillation  of  bitumen  and  peat.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  distillation,  when  the  temperature  passes  above 
300^,  the  products  which  distil  condense  to  a  solid  mass  on 
cooling.  When  properly  purified,  this  solid  forms  a  colorless, 
translucent  mass,  which  has  received  the  name  paraffin.  It 
is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons  of  the  series 
Qii||sii+i     j^  point  of  fusion  varies  between  45  and  65^. 

All  of  the  compounds  belonging  to  this  series  cannot  be 
described  here,  but  we  may  briefly  consider  their  constitution. 

The  third  member  of  the  series,  propane,  (?H',  has  the  con- 
stitution indicated  by  the  formula  CH'-CH'-CH*.  It  is  a  gas 
which  liquefies  at  — 17°. 

Its  superior  homologue,  butane,  C^H^,  has  the  constitution 
CH»-CH*-CH*-CH»,  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sine  or  sodium  on  ethyl  iodide. 

2(?H*I  +  Na«  =  2x\al  +  C*H»* 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  condensable  at  -f-l°.     But  we  have 
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here  a  remarkable  instance  of  isomerism.  There  is  another 
butane,  iaomeric  with  the  preceding,  and  having  the  consti- 
tution expressed  by  the  formula  CH'-CH^ptrs.     It  is  tri- 

methjl-m ethane,  CH(CH')',  while  normal  butane  is  dimethyl- 
ethane,  (?H*(CH'/,  or  propyl-methane,  CH\(?H').  The  sig- 
nification of  these  words  and  formulae  is  evident.  Trimethyl- 
methane  is  methane,  CH^,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  three  methyl  groups.  The  difference  in  the 
atomic  grouping  is  attended  by  a  difference  in  properties. 
Trimethyl-methane  is  a  gas  which  condenses  only  at  — 17^. 

The  succeeding  terms  of  the  series  present  isomerisms  of 
the  same  kind,  but  much  more  numerous  as  their  molecular 
complication  is  greater.  They  need  not  be  described  here,  since 
the  same  general  principles  apply  to  all. 

SERIES  OF  ALCOHOLS. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  of  which  the  more  important  compounds 
have  been  briefly  described,  is  not  the  only  product  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  saccharine  liquids.  Other  alcohols  are  formed  in 
small  quantity  in  this  reaction,  which  is  conducted  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  in  the  arts.  Among  these  alcohols  of  fermentation 
are  the  foUowing : 

Propyl  alcohol,  or  propyl  hydrate,  CH^.OH 
Batyl  alcohol,  or  butyl  hydrate,  C«H*.OU 
Amyl  alcohol,  or  amyl  hydrate,  C^Hi^OH 
Hezyl  alcohol,  or  hexyl  hydrate,  C*H".OH 
Heptyl  alcohol,  or  heptyl  hydrate,  CMF&.OH 

To  each  of  these  alcohols  correspond  numerous  ethereal  com- 
pounds in  which  the  groups  propyl,  (?H^,  butyl,  C*H*,  amyl, 
CH",  etc.,  are  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydraeids 
and  oxacids.  To  each  of  these  alcohols  correspond  also  an 
aldehyde  and  an  acid,  just  as  ordinary  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid 
correspond  to  ordinary  alcohol  or  ethyl  hydrate. 


CH» 

CH» 

CH» 

ill'.OH 

6ho 

io.oH 

Alcohol. 

Aldehyde. 

Acetic  add. 

CH«-CIP 

CH«-CH» 

CH«-CH» 

Ah«.oh 

6ho 

CO.OH 

Propyl  aloohoL 

Propyl  aldehyde. 

Prupiontc  add. 

CRT 

CHT 

C'HT 

61POH 

Aho 

CO.OH 

Butyl  alcohol. 

Butyric  aldehyde. 

Butyric  add. 
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All  of  these  alcohols  contain  a  group  CH'.OH  united  to  a 
group  or  radical,  C"!!*""*"*.  When  they  are  converted  by  oxi- 
dation into  aldehydes  and  acids,  the  group  CH'.OH  is  trans- 
formed into  a  group  CUO,  characteristic  of  the  aldehydes,  or 
a  group  CO.OH,  characteristic  of  the  acids.  These  alcohols 
are  said  to  be  primary.  Beginning  with  butyl  alcohol,  the 
primary  alcohols  may  have  several  isomeric  modifications,  as 
will  be  seen  shortly.  Independently  of  the  primary  alcohols, 
there  are  others,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  but  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  yield  corresponding 
aldehydes  and  acids  when  oxidized.  These  iso-alcohoU  are 
divided  into  secondary ^  which  contain  the  group  CH.OH,  and 
tertiary^  which  contain  the  group  C.OH  (Kolbe).  Without 
entering  into  the  detaik  of  this  subject,  we  may  cite  two 
examples: 

1.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  acetone,  Friedel 
obtained  isopropyl  alcohol. 

CHB  CHS 

60    +    H>    i«    ^H.OH 

iin  cip 

Acetona.  Isopropyl  nloofaol. 

By  oxidation  of  this  iso-alcohol,  which  is  a  secondary  alcohol 
(containing  the  group  CH.OH),  acetone  is  again  reproduced. 

CH»  CH« 

ill.OH    +     0    «    H»0    +    60 

in*  in* 

2.  Boutlerow  discovered  an  isomeride  of  butyl  alcohol,  and 
named  it  tertiary  butyl  alcohol;  its  constitution  is  expressed  by 
the  formula 

CH» 
CH»-A.OH 

6hs 

This  alcohol  contains,  as  is  seen,  the  group  C.OH.  It  yields 
neither  aldehyde  nor  acid  by  oxidation. 

In  the  primary  alcohols,  the  OH  is  united  to  a  C  which  is 
combined  with  only  one  other  carbon  atom ;  in  the  secondary 
alcohols,  to  a  C  united  to  two  other  carbon  atoms ;  while  in  the 
tertiary  alcohols,  the  C  to  which  the  hydroxyl  is  attached  is 
joined  to  throe  other  atoms  of  carbon. 

40* 
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Propyl  Alcohol,  CHH)  =  CH'-CH«-CH«.OH.— This  was 

discovered  by  Chancel  in  the  oily  liquid  remaining  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  brandy.  It  ia  a  spirituous  liquid,  boiling  at  98^. 
Its  iodide,  (?Wl,  boils  at  104.5°  (I.  Pierre  and  Puchot). 

The  isopropyl  alcohol  of  Friedel  is  formed  under  the  circum- 
stances just  indicated.  Its  constitution  is  expressed  by  the 
formula 

CH'-CH.OH-CH* 

It  boils  at  86°.  When  propylene  gas  is  heated  with  hydri- 
Aodic  acid,  isopropyl  iodide,  CH'I,  is  obtained,  boiling  at  92°. 

C»H«    +     HI    =    CH^I 

Propylene.  Itopropjrl  iodide. 

Silva  has  described  numerous  derivatives  of  isopropyl  alco- 
hol. 

Bnlyl  AlooholB,  OH^^O.— The  constitution  of  the  butyl 
alcohol  of  fermentation,  which  is  a  primary  alcohol,  is  expressed 

by  the  formula  ^JJ,>CH-CH«.OH.    It  is  isobutyl  alcohol. 

In  1852,  Wurtz  obtained  it  from  the  fusel-oil  from  the  rec- 
tification of  beet-root  alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having 
a  penetrating  odor  analogous  to  that  of  amyl  alcohol,  but  more 
spirituous.  It  dissolves  in  10.5  times  its  volume  of  water.  It 
boils  at  109°,  and  yields  on  oxidation  an  acid  isomeric  with 
butyric  acid  and  called  isolnityric. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  ordinary  alcohol  in  which  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  methyl  groups. 

CH»  CH(CH8)« 

Ahs.OH  iH«.OH 

Alcohol.  laobutjrl  alcohol. 

Lieben  discovered  normal  butyl  alcohol,  isomeric  with  the 
alcohol  of  fermentation,  and  which  yields  butyric  aldehyde  and 
butyric  acid  by  oxidation.  He  obtained  this  alcohol  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  in  presence  of  water  on  butyral 
(butyric  aldehyde). 

CHO  CH».OH 

Butyral.  Normal  butyl  alcohol. 

De  Luynes  obtained  another  isomeride  of  butyl  alcohol  by 
the  reduction  of  erythrite  (page  565).  This  alcohol  is  second- 
ary, having  the  constitution  CH*-.CH*-CH(OH)-CH'.    It 
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boils  at  116.9®  (lieben).     The  corresponding  iodide,  CH*- 
CH«-CHI-CH«,  boils  at  118°.     It  is  formed  by  the  following 
reaction : 
C*H»«0*    +    7HI    =       C*H*I      +    4H«0    +    3P 

Eiythrite.  Seoondarj  butyl  iodldai 

The  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  discovered  by  BouUerow  has  re- 
ceived the  name  trimethylcarhxnol^  on  account  of  its  constitu- 
tion, which  has  already  been  indicated.  It  is  a  well-crystallized 
compound,  melting  between  20  and  25®. 

In  conclusion,  four  alcohols  are  known  having  the  composi- 
tion C^H'^0,  and  presenting  a  remarkable  instance  of  isomer- 
ism. Their  constitutions  are  again  indicated  in  the  following 
fonnulaa : 

CH»  CH»  CH»  CH» 

^H*  CH>-^H  ^H<  CHS-6.0H 

6hs  6hs.oh  <!;h.oh  ^ip 

fcH'.OH  6h» 

NoniMl  prtmary       Ptimarj  faobtityl  Saooudiiry  butyl  Tertbiry  butyl 

butyl  alcohoL     alcubot  <  fvrmeutttUoD).  alculiol.  alooliol. 

(Liebeu.)                    (Wurts.)  (De  Luynvs.)  (BonUeruw.) 

Amyl  Alcohol  of  Permaiitation.— C*H"0  =  ^J[,>CH- 

CIP-CH'.OH.  This  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of 
fusel-oil  from  beet-root  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  of  that  from 
the  marc  of  grapes,  from  whiskey,  etc.  These  products  are 
only  the  residues  of  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from  various 
sources. 

Amy]  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  rather  unpleasant 
odor.  It  boils  at  132®.  Its  density  at  15®  is  0.8184.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left.  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  amyl  alcohol  which  has 
no  action  upon  polarized  light,  and  which  Pasteur  has  named 
inactive  amyl  alcohol.  The  latter  boib  at  130®.  It  is  iso- 
meric with  the  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation,  from  which  it 
differs  in  physical  properties,  but  presents  the  same  composi- 
tion and  the  same  chemical  properties.  It  is  a  case  of  physical 
isomerism. 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  zinc  chloride,  amyl  alcohol 
is  converted  into  amylene  and  polymerides  of  that  body  (di- 
amylene,  C*'H*,  triamylene,  C"H*). 

C»H"0    =     C*H'*    +    HK) 

Amyl  alcohol.  AmyloiM. 
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By  oxidation,  amjl  alcohol  yields  valeric  aldehyde  and  val- 
eric acid. 

C*H"0  +  0   =  H«0  +  C^H'H) 

Valerml,  ur  TalAiic  aMehjrdn. 

CH^O  +  0*  =  H'O  +  C*II'*0* 

Vftlerk-  add. 

The  numerous  amylic  ethers  cannot  be  described  here. 

Amyl  oxide^  (C^H")^0,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  soave 
odor,  and  boiling  at  176^  (Williamson). 

Amyl  chloride^  C^H"C1,  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  an  aromatic 
odor,  boiling  at  102^. 

Amyl  iodide^  C^H"I.  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  becomes 
brown  when  exposed  to  the  light.  Density  at  0^,  1.4676. 
Boiling-point,  147°. 

Isomerides  of  Amyl  AlcohoL — At  least  five  alcohols  are 
known  having  the  composition  of  amyl  alcohol.  Independ- 
ently of  the  normal  alcohol  CH»-CH'-CH«-CH«-CH«.OH 
(boUing-point,  137°),  which  Lieben  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  valeral  (valeric  aldehyde),  and  the  alco- 
hol of  fermentation  which  has  just  been  described,  and  which  * 
may  be  called  isopropyl-ethyl  alcohol, 

««:>CH-CII»-CH..OH  -  ?«'(<^^')' 

there  are  three  others  having  the  composition  (?H"0.  The 
most  important  is  the  compound  which  is  generally  called  hy- 
drate  of  amylene,  because  it  breaks  up  very  readily  into  water 
and  amylene.     It  is  a  tertiary  alcohol  of  the  form 

^j}J>C.0H-CH«-CH» 

Its  corresponding  iodide  is  formed  by  direct  union  of  hydri- 
odic  acid  and  the  amylene  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc 
chloride  upon  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation  (A.  Wurtz). 

CH«  -f  HI  =  (?H»I 

This  iodide  boils  at  129°.  By  treating  it  with  water  and 
silver  oxide,  Wurtz  obtained  the  alcohol  which  he  named 
hydrate  of  amylene.  The  latter  liquid  boils  at  105°.  It  is 
decomposed  by  heat  alone  into  amylene  and  water,  according 
to  the  equation  before  given.  The  other  isomerides  of  amyl 
alcohol  need  not  be  described. 
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H«xyl  and  Heptyl  Alcohols. — Faget  announced  that  the 
residues  from  the  distillation  of  ^sel-oil  from  fermented  grape- 
juice  contained  a  small  quantity  of  Jiexyl  (C*H*^0)  and  heptyl 
(C^H**0)  aloohob,  but  such  alcohols  have  not  been  refound 
in  that  product. 

IToniial  hexyl  alcohol  has  been  obtained  from  the  volatile 
oil  of  the  seeds  of  Beracleum  giganteum^  an  oil  which  contains 
butyrate  of  hexyl,  (?H".C*H^O*.  The  normal  alcohol  boils 
at  157-158^. 

Hormal  heptyl  alcohol,  C^H^K),  has  been  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  oDuanthic  aldehyde  C'H^'O. 
It  boils  at  175-177^,  and  has  an  aromatic  odor. 

Octvl  Alcohols,  (?H^. — Normal  octyl  alcohol  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  seeds  of  Ileracleum  gpondylium  and  Hera- 
cleitm  gigatUetim,  in  which  octyl  acetate,  CH".CIPO',  exists. 
This  ether  is  separated  and  decomposed  by  boiling  potassium 
hydrate.     Its  boiling-point  is  between  190  and  192°. 

Bouis  discovered  secondary  octyl  alcohol.  By  boiling  one 
of  the  acids  produced  by  the  saponification  of  castor-oil,  rici- 
nolic  acid,  with  potassium  hydrate,  Bouis  decomposed  it  into 
sebacic  acid  and  a  new  secondary  alcohol.  This  is  octyl  alco- 
hol, C*H*'0,  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  pleasant,  aromatic  odor, 
and  boiling  at  178°.  The  foUowing  equation  explains  its 
formation : 

C«H«0«  4-  2K0H  =  K'C*»H»*0*  +  CH"0  +  IP 

BiclDoltc  acid.  PuUMium  Mbato.      Octjl  hydrate. 

Cetyl  AlcohoL — The  concrete  portion  of  an  oil  which  fills 
the  cranial  sinuses  of  the  sperm-whale  is  called  spermacetu 
When  properly  purified  it  occurs  in  beautiful  pearly  plates, 
fusible  at  49°.  it  is  a  compound  ether  of  which  the  nature 
was  recognized  by  Chevreul  in  1823.  By  submitting  it  to  the 
action  of  potassium  hydrate,  that  chemist  decomposed  it  into 
palmitic  acid  and  a  new  alcohol  which  he  called  efhaly  to  denote 
its  relations  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  now  called  cetyl 
alcohol,  or  cetyl  hydrate, 

^"2jJ2>0      +    KOH    =    CWHM.OH    +    KCWHMO* 
Cetjl  palmiteta.  Cetjl  bydrata.     Potaaalom  palmltato. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  homologous  series  as  the  preceding 
alcohols. 

Alcohols  from  Wax. — The  most  complex  alcohols  of  the 
series  under  consideration  were  obtained  from  wax  by  Brodie. 
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Ordinary  beeswax  is  a  mixture  of  a  fatty  acid,  G^H^O*,  caUed 
cerofic  ctcid  (cerin),  and  a  compound  ether,  the  pcUmitcOe  of 
myricyl  (myricin).  The  two  bodies  are  separated  by  alcohol, 
which  readily  dissolves  the  first,  but  in  which  the  second  is  bat 
slightly  soluble.  By  boiling  the  palmitate  of  myricyl  with 
potassium  hydrate,  it  breaks  up  into  palmitic  acid  and  hydriUe 
of  myricyl^  or  myricyl  alcohol^  0*11*^0. 

Chinese  wax  b  a  compound  ether ;  it  is  cerotate  of  ceryl,  and 
may  be  decomposed  by  caustic  potassa  into  cerotic  acid  and 
ceryl  hydrate,  or  ceryl  alcohol,  C"H"0.  The  hydrates  of  cetyl 
and  ceryl  are  solid  bodies. 

ALLYL  ALCOHOL. 

C»H».OH  =  CH«^CH-CH«.OH 

All  of  the  alcohols  thus  far  considered  belong  to  the  series 
Qng»n+2Q  Thcrc  are  other  monatomic  alcohols  which  belong 
to  different  series,  that  is,  in  which  there  are  different  relations 
between  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  and  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms.  Among  these  other  alcohols,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  allyl  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  aJUyl,  so  named  because  it  Is 
closely  related  to  the  essential  oil  of  garlic,  which  is  allyl  sul- 
phide. Another  natural  oil,  that  of  mustard,  is  sulphocyanate 
of  allyl. 

(?H».OH  ((?H*)«S  (?H*.CNS 

Allyl  hjdrate.  Alljrl  sulphide.  Allyl  snliihocyanate. 

Hofmann  and  Cahours  prepared  allyl  hydrate  and  a  great 
number  of  its  derivatives  artificially  by  the  aid  of  allyl  iodide, 
CH^I,  which  is  formed  when  glycerin  is  acted  upon  by  iodide 
of  phosphorus,  PP  (Berthelot  and  de  Luca).  This  iodide, 
whose  relations  to  allyl  alcohol  are  the  same  as  those  of  ethyl 
iodide  to  ordinary  alcohol,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  slightly 
pungent,  garlicky  odor,  and  boiling  at  101°. 

When  heated  with  mercury  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  pure  propylene  gas  (Berthelot). 

2CIPI  +  2HC1  +  4Hg  =  2(?H*  -f  Hg»P  +  Hg^OT 

Allyl  iodide.  Propylene. 

Tollens  and  Henninger  discovered  a  very  simple  process  for 
the  preparation  of  allyl  alcohol.  It  consists  in  heating  formic 
acid,  or  oxalic  acid,  from  which  the  former  acid  is  produced, 
with  glycerin  to  220°.     The  allyl  alcohol  which  distils  is 
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washed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
and  rectified  over  lime.  In  this  reaction,  a  monofonnine  of 
glycerin  is  first  produced,  and  thb  decomposes  at  220^  into 
carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  alljl  alcohol. 

f  O.CHO 
C»n»J0H        —     CO"     +     H«0     +     C^HS.OH 

(oil 

MoDofonniDv  of  gljoerin.  AUyl  «louhol. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reaction  is  really  a  reduction. 

Allyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  97^,  and  having 
a  pungent,  alcoholic  odor.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of 
water.     Density  at  IS'*,  0.86. 

Allyl  alcohol  is  an  unsaturated  compound  ;  it  can  fix  directly 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  bromine,  or  one  molecule 
of  hydrobromic  acid,  etc. 

Acrolein,  a  volatile  liauid  that  is  formed  in  the  distillation 
of  fatty  bodies,  is  the  aldehyde  of  allyl  alcohol.  Acrylic  acid 
is  the  corresponding  acid. 


COMPOUND  AMMONIAS,  OR  AMINES. 

Wurtz  gave  these  names  to  the  basic  combinations  resulting 
firom  the  substitution  of  alcoholic  radicals,  such  as  methyl, 
ethyl,  etc.,  for  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia.  This  substitution 
may  be  more  or  less  complete ;  1 ,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen 
may  be  replaced  by  as  many  alcoholic  groups.  Hence  there 
are  various  classes  of  amines ;  they  are  designated  by  the  names 
primafy,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 


PinABT  MxnttM. 

■B0O!n>(tT  AMDin. 

TUHABT  AMINB 

HI 

CH«) 

CH») 

CHM 

H    N 

H  VN 

CH"  [  N 

ch'In 

HJ 

HJ 

HJ 

CH»j 

AflUDoniA. 

Methjlamina. 

DlneUiylamine. 

Triin«th7laiii]ii6 

nun 

nn») 

nii») 

H  VN 

CH*  y  N 

niP  \  N 

Hi 

h) 

can*) 

KtbylamiDa. 

DiethyUmloe. 

Tri«thyl«mio«. 

Lastly,  bases  are  known  which  are  the  most  energetic  of 
all,  and  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  hypothetical 
hydrate  of  ammonium  by  the  substitution  of  aleohoUc  radicals 
for  4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
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HI  C»H»1 

H 


H 
H 


N.OH  ^^5  i  N.OH 


Ammonlnm  hydmte.  Hjdrate  of  ttttrethylammoniom. 

The  latter  ammoDiated  bases,  as  well  as  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  amines,  were  discovered  by  Hofmann.  . 

In  the  amines,  nitrogen  acts  as  a  triatomic  element  or  tri- 
valent;  but  it  may  assume  two  other  atomicities.  In  sal- 
ammoniac,  it  is  pentatomic,  and  it  may  play  precisely  the  same 

part  in  the  amines. 

Ci  (OH)' 

H    I     H         (C«H»)'     I     (C«H»)' 


H 

C«H» 

Jr 

i 

/\ 

/\ 

H     H 

C«H6      C«HS 

Ammonia. 

Triethjrlaniine. 

^1/  "\ 

N  N 

/\  /\ 

H      H  (C*H«)'      ((?H»)' 

Ammonium  Tetrethjlammonlam 

chloride.  hydrate. 

Related  to  the  amines  are  various  organic  combinations 
which  have  the  same  constitution,  but  in  which  the  nitrogen 
is  replaced  by  an  analogous  element,  such  as  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  or  antimony.  A  great  number  of  these  bodies  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  the  more  important  are 

C«HS)  CHft)  C«H*) 

C"Il*  \  F"  C«H6  [  As"'  CH*  }  Sb 

C«mj  CHSJ  C«H«J 

Trlethylphoephine.  Triethylanlne.  Triethylatibina. 

The  nitrogenized  bases  that  have  just  been  considered  belong 
either  to  the  type  NX'  or  to  the  type  NX*.  A  new  class  of 
compounds  has  recently  been  discovered,  belonging  to  the  type 
N'X*. 

It  is  evident  that  the  group  NX*  (amidogen)  cannot  exist 
in  the  free  state.  If  it  could  be  isolated,  it  would  probably 
combine  with  itself,  forming  a  double  molecule 

NH« 

Fischer  has  made  known  several  substituted  derivatives  of 
this  body,  N'H*,  which  he  names  hydrazine.  He  has  described 
ethylhydrazine,  NH'-NH(CH*).  It  is  a  base  soluble  in 
water,  and  having  an  ammoniacal  odor ;  its  hydrochloride  con- 
tains N*H»((7H«^).2HC1. 

The  compound  ammonias  cannot  all  be  described  here ;  we 
need  only  consider  the  more  important. 
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METHYLAMINE. 

CH») 
CH»N  =r      H^N 

hJ 

This-  body  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  together  potafisittm 
hydrate  and  methyl  cyanate  or  cyanurate,  and  passing  the 
Tapors  which  are  disengaged  into  dilute  hydrochlorie  acid; 
methylamine  hydrochloride  is  thus  formed. 

CH>/^N    +    2K0H   =    K«CO»    +     HVN 
Mvtbyl  cyaiMte.  Mttthjrlamloe. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  fused 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  double  its  weight 
of  powdered  quick-lime,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated.  The 
methylamine  disengaged  may  be  collected  over  mercury. 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  condenses  to  a  light  liquid  at  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  below  0°.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  pale  flame.  Its  odor  is  strongly  ammoniacal  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recalls  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  most  solu- 
ble of  all  gases..  1  volume  of  water  at  12.5°  absorbs  1153 
volumes  of  methylamine.  The  aqueous  solution  possesses  the 
odor  of  the  gas,  a  caustic  taste,  and  a  strong,  alkaline  reaction. 
Like  ammonia,  it  precipitates  the  oxides  from  solutions  of  the 
metallic  salts. 

If  a  solution  of  methylamine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  a  light-blue  precipitate  is  first  formed,  but  disappears 
if  an  excess  of  methylamine  be  added,  yielding  a  beautiful  blue 
solution. 

Xeihylamine  Hydrochloride,  CH^N.HCl,  differs  from  am- 
monium chloride  by  its  solubility  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which 
it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  large,  colorless,  deliquescent  plates. 
With  platinic  chloride  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in 
boiling' water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  scales. 

It  is  a  chhropkUinate,  (CH'N.HCl)'.PtCl*. 

DIMETHYLAMINE,  TRIMETHYLAMINE,  TETRA- 
METHYLAMMONIUM  HYDRATE. 

These  compounds  were  discovered  by  Hofmann. 
Dtmethylamme^  (CH')'NU,  b  a  combustible  gas  which  lique- 
fies at  8°. 

T  41 
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Tnmefhylamtne,  (CH')'N,  exists  ready  formed  in  the  Chemh 
podium  mdvaria,  in  the  flowers  of  OraUxguM  oxyacatUha^  in 
herring-brine,  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  in  coal-gas  tar.  Vincent 
extracts  large  quatities  of  it  fix)m  the  residues  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  fermented  beet-juice. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  gas;  it  liquefies  at  9°.  It  Lb 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  strong,  ammoniacal 
odor,  and  an  intense,  alkaline  reaction.  It  unites  directly  with 
methyl  iodide,  forming  the  iodide  of  tetramethylammonium. 

(CH»/N  -f  CH»I  =  (CH'/NI 

This  iodide  possesses  all  the  appearances  of  a  salt  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  treated  with  silver  oxide  jrields 
silver  iodide  and  tetramethylammonium  hydrate. 

2(CH'yNI  -f  Ag»0  -f  H»0  =  2AgI  +  2(CH')*N.0H 

The  latter  body  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is 
caustic.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  decomposes  into 
trimethylamine  and  methyl  alcohol. 

(CH')*N.OH  =  CH'.OH  +  (CH»)»N 

ETHYLAMINE. 

C«H») 
C«H»N    =         hIn 

HJ 

Ethylamine  is  prepared  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
yields  methylamine ;  cyanate  or  cyanurate  of  ethyl  is  deoom> 
posed  with  boiling  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  vapors  are  con- 
densed in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  dry  ethylamine 
hydrochloride  is  then  treated  with  quick-lime  (A.  Wurtz). 

Another  process  has  been  indicated  by  Hofmann.    It  consists 

in  causing  ammonia  to  react  upon  the  bromide  or  iodide  of 

ethyl. 

HI  CH*") 

C«H»Br    -f    H  V  N    =»  H  V  N.HBr 

HJ  HJ 

Rthylamine  hydrobromlde. 

Ethylamine  b  a  light,  mobile,  colorless  liquid;  it  boils  at 
18.7°.  Its  odor  is  strong  and  exactly  resembles  that  of  am- 
monia. 

Ethylamine  is  inflammable.  It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  in  all  proportions.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  caustic, 
and  precipitates  most  of  the  metallic  salts  like  solution  of  am* 
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monia,  and,  like  the  latter,  rediasolves  cupric  hydrate,  forming 
a  blue  liquid. 

Ethylamine  Hydroehloride,  C'H'N.HCl.— This  salt  crys- 
tallizes  in  large,  deliquescent  plates,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  yields  with  platinic  chloride  a  precipitate 
composed  of  yellow  scales,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  consti- 
tuting a  chloro-platinate,  (C*H»N.HCl)*.PtCl*. 

DIETHYLAMINE,  TRIETHYLAMINE,  TETRETHYL- 

AMMONIUM  HYDRATE. 

Diethylamiiie,  CH^  y  N,  was  obtained  by  Hofmann  by  heat- 
ing ethylamine  with  ethylbromide,  and  decomposing  the  die- 
thylamine  hydrobromide  formed  by  an  alkali. 

C«H»)  C»H»l 

H  V  N  +  CH'Br         .        C'H*  V  N.HBr 
HJ  Ilj 

Xthylamine.  Dlethjlamlna  hydrobroinlda. 

The  free .  base  is  a  liquid  having  an  ammoniacal  odor  and 
boiling  at  57.5^ 

Triethylamine  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  bro- 
mide on  diethylamine ;  triethylamine  hydrobromide  is  rormcd, 

(?IP  >  N.HBr,  from  which  alkalies  cause  the  disengagement 

CH*) 

of  triethylamine,  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  91^ ;  its  odor 

is  ammoniacal  and  its  reaction  strongly  aikdine. 

Tetreihylammoninm  Hydrate. — When  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
iodide  and  triethylamine  is  heated  on  a  water-bath,  the  two 
bodies  combine,  forming  the  compound  which  Hofmann  has 
named  tetrethylamnumium  iodide, 

CWl        +        {CH*)'N        =        ((7H*)*N.I 

Kthjl  iodide.  Triethylamine.  Tetretbylamnionlnm  iodide. 

When  this  is  treated  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  yields 
silver  iodide  and  tetrethylammonium  hydrate,  (CH')'N.OH,  a 
powerful  base,  which  is  crystallizable  and  soluble  in  water.  Its 
energy  is  comparable  to  that  of  potassium  hydrate. 

ETHYLPHOSPHINES. 

Primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  ethylphosphines  are  known, 
as  well  as  the  compounds  of  tetrethylphosphonium. 
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C'Hft)  C«H»)  ^      C«H»)  ^2P 

H  f  P'"  C«H*  V  P'"  C«H»  [  P'"  X-S. 


C«H* 


p- 


Sthjlphonplifne.    INeibjIphosphiDe.  Triethjlphofphlna.  TetrathjrlpliotpbooiaiB. 

(Fiimary.)  (Secondary.)  (Tertiary.) 

The  first  two  have  been  recently  discovered  by  Hofmann.  The 
third  is  due  to  an  admirable  research  of  Hofmann  and  Cahours, 
who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  zinc 
ethyl. 
2PC1»    4-    3[Zn((7H*)']    =    2[P(C«H»)']     +     SZnO" 

Kino  ethyl.  Trietbylphoiphine. 

The  operation  must  be  conducted  out  of  contact  with  the 
air,  and  the  zinc  ethyl  must  be  diluted  with  anhydrous  ether. 

Monethylphosphine  and  diethylphosphine  are  produced  when 

ethyl  iodide  is  made  to  react  upon  phosphonium  iodide,  PH'I, 

hydriodide  of  hydrogen  phosphide  (page  167),  in  presence  of 

an  excess  of  zinc  oxide. 

2C*HSI  +  2PH*I  +  ZnO  =  2[(C«Hft)H«P.HI]  +  ZnP  +  HK) 
2C«H»I  +     PH*I  +  ZnO  =      (C*H»)»HP.HI    +  Znl«  +  HH) 

As  both  reactions  are  accomplished  simultaneously,  both 

Ehosphines  are  obtained  at  the  same  time.  They  are  separated 
y  the  action  of  water  upon  the  two  hydriodides  which  are 
formed.  That  of  monethylphosphine  is  decomposed  by  water, 
while  that  of  diethylphosphine  is  only  decomposed  by  the  alka> 
lies.  It  is  sufficient  then  to  add  water  to  the  product  of  the 
reaction  in  order  to  set  free  the  monethylphosphine;  when 
the  latter  has  been  completely  expelled  by  heat,  potassium  hy- 
drate  added  to  the  residue  will  cause  the  disengagement  of  the 
diethylphosphine.  These  operations  should  be  conducted  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen. 

Monethylphosphine,  (CH')H'P. — This  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  and  boiling  at  25^. 
It  has  a  most  disagreeable  odor.  It  takes  fire  on  contact  with 
chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  Its  hydriodide  crystallizes  in  beautiftil, 
white,  quadrangular  tables. 

Diethylphosphine,  (CH')'HP. — A  colorless  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  and  boiling  at  85°.  It  is  very  avid  of  oxygen,  and 
sometimes  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  contact  with  the  air. 

Triethylphosphine,  (CH*/P.— This  is  a  coloriess  liquid, 
boiling  at  127.5°.  Density  at  15°,  0.812.  It  combines  di- 
rectly with  oxygen,  forming  tnrthylphosphtne  oxide,  (CH*)*PO. 
The  latter  is  a  crystalline  solid,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.     It  distils  at  240°. 
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When  treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  triethjlphosphine  yields 
tetrethylphoephonium  iodide,  (CU^)*PI,  a  compound  which 
may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  crystals.  When  this  iodide  is 
acted  upon  by  moist  silver  oxide,  it  furnishes  the  corresponding 
hydrate,  which  is  an  energetic  base. 

2[(CIP/PI]  +  AgH)  +  HH)  =  2AgI  +  2[((?H»)*P.0H] 

Tetreth^  Ipbosphouittm  TttreUivIplMMphoDtuia 

kiiiUde.  hydxmle. 


PRODUCTS  OF  OXIDATION  OP  ETHYLPHOS- 

PHINES. 

When  the  ethylphosphines  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  under  suitable  conditions,  they  act  in  a  characteristic  man- 
ner. Monethylphosphine  is  transformed  into  a  dibasic  acid, 
monethylphoipkinic ;  diethylphosphine  yields  a  monobasic  acid, 
diethylphosphinic,  Tnethyiphosphine  yields  an  indifferent 
oxide,  whicn  has  already  been  mentioned.  Now,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  under  the  same  circumstances  hydrogen  phosphide 
furnishes  phosphoric  acid,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding 
oxidation  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  phosphoric  acid,  in 
which  1,  2,  or  3  groups  Oil  are  replaced  by  as  many  ethyl 
groups. 

ron 

PC  \  OH 
(Oil 
Hydrogen  pboipliid«.  PlicMiphorlc  acid. 

rcHft  fC«H» 

PJH  POJOH 

(H  (OH 

MoDftthylphoNphlna.  Mooethylphotpliinlc  idd. 

f  C»IIft  (  C«II* 

p  \  r»H»  po  \  cm 

(h  (oh 

DleUiylphospliliMb  DieUiTlpboaphinle  acid. 

r  C«H»  f  C«H» 

P  \  C»H*  PO  I  CH* 

I  r»H»  (  C»H» 

TrieUijlpb<M4»blD«.  TrieUijIphonphlne  oxid«. 

The  compounds  of  arsenic  and  ethyl  are  entirely  analogous 
to  the  phosphines;  they  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Besides 
these,  there  are  ethylic  combinations  corresponding  to  caoodyl 
and  its  derivatives. 

41» 


(H 
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ORGANO-METALLIC  COMPOTJND& 


ZINC-ETHYL. 

One  of  the  more  important  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  metals  with  alcoholic  radicals  is  zinc-ethyl,  dis- 
covered by  Frankland. 

It  is  prepared  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  zinc-turnings 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  on  a  water-bath.  Zinc  iodide 
and  zinc-ethyl  are  formed.  When  the  reaction  is  terminated, 
the  product  is  distilled  and  that  portion  collected  which  passes 
above  115^. 

Zinc-ethyl  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  and  highly-refractive  liquid. 
It  has  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  and  very  disagreeable  odor.  It 
boils  at  118^.  It  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  contact  with  the 
air,  burning  with  a  green  flame,  and  producing  white  fumes 
of  zinc  oxide. 

If  water  be  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  zinc-ethyl  contained 
in  a  tube,  a  brisk  effervescence  at  once  takes  place,  and  a  white 
deposit  is  formed.  The  gas  is  ethane,  and  the  deposit  is  zinc 
hydrate. 

Zn(C'H»)*  +  2H«0  =  Zn(OH)«  +  2C'H« 

Zinc-ethyl  will  enter  into  double  decompositions. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  this  body,  Hof- 
mann  and  Cahours  obtained  triethylphosphine  and  zinc  chloride. 

There  is  a  zinc-methyl j  Zn(CH')*,  corresponding  to  zinc- 
ethyl. 

MERCUIUMETHYL  AND  MERCUR-ETHYL. 

These  compounds  were  obtained  by  Frankland  and  Buppa, 
by  the  action  of  methyl  and  ethyl  iodides  on  sodium  amalgam 
(sodium  1,  mercury  500),  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  ether. 

Mercur-ethyl  is  a  colorless,  inflammable  liquid,  insoluble  in 
water.  Density,  2.44.  Boiling-point,  158-160°.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  bodies  known.  The  inhalation  of  its 
vapor  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  small  quantity,  will 
produce  fatal  poisoning. 
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Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  instantly  decompose  mercnr- 
othyl  with  formation  of  a  compound  of  mercur-monethjL 

If McorcCbyl.  Hhjl  iodide.    MwcaiHBonaCbyl  lodidsi 

STANNETHYLS. 

The  diBcovery  of  the  numerous  compounds  of  tin  and  ethyl 
is  due  to  Lowig.  Their  history  has  been  completed  by  Frank- 
land,  Cahours,  and  Riche. 

As  the  nomenclature  and  constitution  of  the  stannethyls 
have  already  been  indicated  (page  424),  we  need  only  consider 
a  few  of  these  interesting  compounds. 

Stannodieihyl,  Sn(CIP)*. — The  iodide  of  this  compound 
is  obtained  when  ethyl  iodide  is  heated  with  tin-filin<^  to  about 
180^  This  iodide,  Sn(C*H»)'P,  purified  by  crystalliiation  in 
alcohol,  furnishes  free  stannodiethyl  when  its  solution  is  treated 
with  zinc,  which  removes  the  iodine. 

Stannodiethyl  is  an  oily,  yellow  liquid,  which  does  not  vola- 
tiliz3  without  decomposition.  When  heated  to  150^  it  begins 
to  boil,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decomposed  into  stanno- 
tetrethyl  and  tin. 

2[Sn((?H»)«]  =  Sn(CH*)*  +  Sn 

The  iodide  of  stannodiethyl  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  needles. 
In  its  solution,  the  alkalies  precipitate  the  oxide  Sn(CH')'0, 
which  forms  an  amorphous,  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  the  alkalies  and  acids  with  which  it 
forma  salts. 

Stftimotriethyl  or  Sesqnistannethyl,  Sn'(CH*)«  =  (CH»)» 
Sn-Sn(C*II*)*. — This  is  formed,  together  with  the  preceding 
compound,  by  the  reaction  of  ethyl  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
sodium.  It  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation ;  it  boils  between 
265  and  270^.  It  plays  the  part  of  a  radical  and  combines 
directly  with  oxygen.  The  oxide  contains  Sn*((?H*)*0  = 
f  Sn(C'IP)']*0.  It  combines  with  the  elements  of  water,  form- 
ing a  hydrate,  Sn((7H^)'.0U,  crystallisable  in  prisms.  These 
crystals  are  fusible  at  44"^.  The  oxide  distils  at  272^.  It 
reacts  with  the  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts. 

[Sn(CH*)»]'0   +   2HN0»  =  2[Sn(C»H*)».N0«]   +   HH) 

Stannotriethyl  oxide.  SUanotriethyl  ultnite. 
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The  iodide,  Sn(C'H^)'I,  is  a  liquid  having  a  mnstard-Hke 
odor,  and  distilling  without  decomposition  towards  235-238^. 
Density  at  15°,  1.833. 

Stannotetreihyl,  Sn(CH^)^. — Colorless,  liquid,  almost  odor> 
less,  and  boiling  at  181°.  Density,  1.187.  It  is  formed  bj 
the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  stannodiethyl  iodide. 

Sn(C'H»)«P     +     Zn(C'H*)*    =    Sn((7H*)*    +     ZnP 

Stannnodiethjl  Iodide.  Zinc-etbyl.  Stannotetrethyl. 

It  is  a  saturated  compound,  and  does  not  enter  into  combi- 
nation, but  by  the  action  of  energetic  reagents  it  yields  com- 
pounds of  stannodiethyl  or  stannotriethyl.  Thus,  with  iodine, 
the  following  reaction  takes  place : 

SnC(7H»)*  +  P  =  Sn(C?H*)'I  +  <7ff I 


VOLATILE  FATTY  ACIDS  DERIVED 
FKOM  THE  ALCOHOLS. 


Xodes  of  Formation  and  Constitation.— These  acids  result 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohols  of  which  the  principal  com- 
pounds have  been  described.  They  are  formed  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  reactions,  and  many  of  them  exist  already  formed  in 
nature,  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  in  neutral 
fatty  compounds,  that  is,  the  oils  and  fats. 

Their  composition  is  expressed  by  the  general  formula  OH^ 
0' ;  they  contain  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  less  than  their  corresponding  alcohols. 

Their  principal  modes  of  formation  are  as  follows : 

1.  By  oxidation  of  an  alcohol : 

CH*0    +    O*    =    CH»0'    4-    ffO 

Methyl  alcohol.  Formic  udd. 

2.  By  oxidation  of  an  aldehyde: 

C'H*0    -f-    0    =    C'HK)' 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

3.  By  the  decomposition  of  an  organic  cyanide  with  boiling 
potassium  hydrate: 

CH'  CH* 

iN      +    ^°=    +    =■»    =    ioOK    +    "=• 

Methyl  cyanide.  Potaasiom  acetate. 


CH* 

C^HT 

C«H» 

CO.OH 

(Jo.OH 

60.OH  ete. 

Propionic  acid. 

Ba^ric  add. 

ValeHo  acid. 
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The  acetic  acid  is  fonned  in  this  hst  reaction,  by  the  union 
of  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen  group  with  the  oxygen  of  both 
the  potassium  hydrate  and  the  water,  the  hydrogen  of  these 
two  bodies  combining  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanogen  to 
form  ammonia.  It  may  then  be  admitted  that  acetic  acid  con- 
tains a  radical  carbonyl,  CO,  united  on  the  one  hand  with  a 
methyl  group  (that  of  the  methyl  cyanide),  and  on  the  other 
with  a  hydroxyl  group,  OH. 

The  other  acids  of  the  series  possess  an  analogous  constitu- 
tion. 

CH« 

fco.OH 
Acetic  acid. 

4.  A  method  of  synthesis,  discovered  by  Wanklyn,  furnishes 
a  direct  support  to  this  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  fatty 
acids.  That  chemist  realized  the  synthesis  of  acetic  and  pro- 
pionic acids  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  over 
sodium-methyl  and  sodium-ethyl,  organo-metallio  compounds 
which  result  from  the  action  of  sodium  upon  unc-methyl  and 
sine-ethyl. 

CH' 
NaCIP     +    00.0   -.    I 

CO.ONa 

Sodlnm-metbyl.  Sodium  acatate. 

KaCHft  +    CO.O   «    i 

CO.ONa 

Sodlam-aChyl.  Sodlam  propionate. 

General  Properties. — 1 .  The  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  series 
C*H'"0'  are  monobasic ;  each  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
which  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  metal. 

2.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  many  of  their  salts 
yield  an  acetone  and  a  carbonate. 

cSI:^o;2>^*"    -    (|o    +    ceo* 

CH» 
OMciam  acatale.  Aeatona.      Oaldain  eariniMlaw 

3.  The  same  reaction  may  produce  an  aldehyde  and  a  hydro- 
carbon of  the  scries  OH*  (Chancel). 

cm 

(<?H»-C0.0)«C»        «         i„^        +        C^H*        +        C»CO» 

CHO 
OHlclum  bntjrnta.  Eatyral,  or  butyric      Propytona. 

aldahjda. 
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4.  When  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  and  a  formate 
is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  the  principal  product  of  the 
reaction  is  an  aldehyde  (Piria). 

niTi 
CHM30.0K         +         H-CO.OK        =         i  +         KHX)» 

PotaBsIum  ftoetato.  Potamiam  formate.  Aldehyde. 

5.  The  fatty  acids  are  converted  into  chlorides  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  or  oxychloride  (Gerhardt). 

C«IPO.OK       +       PCI»      =      C«H»0.C1      +      P0C1»      +      KCl 
Potanlum  acetate.  Acetyl  chloride.       Phoephoroa 

oxychloride. 

6.  By  the  action  of  these  chlorides  upon  the  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids,  the  anhydrides  of  the  acids  are  formed  (Gkrhardt). 

C"^}0       +        C.H>.0C1        =        KCl        +         gglgjo 
PotaMiom  acetote.         Acetyl  chloride.  Acetic  anhydride. 

7.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride, 
the  ammonium  salts  of  these  acids  lose  2H'0  and  are  con- 
verted into  nitrilcs  or  cyanogen  ethers  (Dumas,  Malaguti  and 
Le  Blanc,  Frankland  and  Kolbe). 


CH« 

CH» 

2H<0 

+        fcN 

CO.O(NH*)       "" 

AmmoDlum  acetate. 

Aoetonitrile. 
(Methyl  cyanide.) 

FORMIC  ACID. 
CH«0« 

This  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  S.  Fischer  in  1760,  in 
red  ants,  is  formed  in  a  great  number  of  reactions,  particularly 
in  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  in  the  decomposition  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  by  acids  or  alkalies,  in  the  distillation  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  in  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  matters,  such  as 
starch,  sugar,  etc.  Berthelot  achieved  its  direct  pynthesis  by 
heating  carbon  monoxide  for  a  long  time  to  100^  in  sealed 
flasks  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate. 

CO  +  KOH  =  HCO.OK 

PotasBlam  formate. 

Preparation. — Starch,  manganese  dioxide,  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  boiled  together  in  a  capacious  retort,  and 
the  acid  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  saturated  with 
lead  carbonate.    Lead  formate  is  thus  obtained,  and  is  purified 
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by  crystalluation.  To  obtain  formic  acid,  the  salt  is  heated  in 
a  current 'of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide.  Formic  acid  distils 
(Dubereiner). 

Another  and  better  process  consists  in  heating  to  100^  equal 
parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  glycerin.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  oxalic  acid  breaks  up  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  formic  acid 
which  distils.  The  liquid  is  saturated  with  lead  carbonate,  and 
the  preparation  concluded  as  before  (Berthelot). 

Properties. — Formic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
pungent  odor  and  a  very  acid  taste.  It  boils  at  99^,  and  solid- 
ifies to  a  crystalline  mass  at  8.5°.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions. 

If  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  small  quantity 
of  formic  acid  contained  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  gentle  heat  b« 
applied,  a  regular  disengagement  of  gas  will  take  place ;  it  may 
be  ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  will  bum  with  a  blue 
flame. 

It  is  carbon  monoxide,  and  is  formed  according  to  the  fol> 
lowing  equation : 

CH'O'  =  CO  +  n*o 

If  formic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
the  liquid  be  heated,  it  will  soon  become  clouded ;  silver  will 
be  precipitated  as  a*  gray  powder,  and  carbon  dioxide  will  be 
disengaged. 

The  formic  acid  becomes  oxidized  in  reducing  the  silver 
nitrate, 

ciTO'  +  0  =  CO*  +  n«o 

Chlorine  determines  an  analogous  decomposition. 
CIPO'  +  CI*  =  CO*  +  2HC1 

Formatet. — Formic  acid  is  an  energetic  acid,  perfectly  neu- 
tralizing  the  bases.  It  is  monobasic;  one  of  its  hydrogen 
atoms  can  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal.  The 
formates  are  soluble ;  the*  most  characteristic  are  cvjmc  /or- 
nuite^  Cu(Cn()'/  +  4IP0,  which  crystallizes  in  magnificent, 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  and  lead  formate,  Pb(CHO*j*,  which 
forms  long,  colorless  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Ammonium  farmate^  which  Ls  obtained  by  saturating  formic 
acid  with  ammonia,  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  are  very  solu- 
ble in  water.  When  quickly  heated  to  about  200°,  it  breaks 
up  into  hydrocyanic  acid  (formonitrile)  and  water  (Pelouie). 

(NH*jCHO»  =  2UH)  +  CNH 
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FORMIC  ALDEHYDE. 
CH«0  =  H-CHO 

Hofmann  has  recently  obtained  this  body  by  the  dow  com- 
bustion of  methyl  alcohol,  brought  about  by  a  spiral  of  platinum 
wire* 

CH*0  +  0  =  H«0  +  CH»0 

It  is  also  formed  in  the  distillation  of  barium  and  calcium 
formates.  It  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state.  It  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  polymerized,  forming  a  solid  compound, 
which  Boutlerow  has  named  trtoxtfmeth^lene^  and  which  prob- 
ably contains  (?H«0». 


ACETIC  COMBINATIONS. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  these  compounds  contain  the  mon- 
atomic  radical  acetyl  (C'HO»/  =  (CH'-CO)',  which  may  be 
regarded  as  oxidized  ethyl. 

CH'  CH' 

(C.H.)'=_^^.  •        (^^^•OJ'-^o 

EthyL  .  Acetyl. 

Aldehyde  is  the  hydride  of  this  radical ;  acetic  acid  is  its 
hydrate,  and  acetone  its  methylide.  Besides  these,  there  are 
known  the  oxide  and  chloride  of  acetyl,  an  acetyl  ammonia, 
which  is  acetamide,  etc. 

The  following  formulsD  indicate  the  relations  between  all  of 
these  bodies: 

C«H»O.H  CH'.OH 

Acetyl  hydride  (aldehyde).  Acetyl  hydnte  (acetie  addX 

C«H»0.C1  (C'H»0)«0 

Acetyl  chloride^  Acetyl  oxide  (acetic  anhydrideX 

CHH)) 
C«H>O.CH»  H  V  N 

hJ 

Acetyl  methylide  (acetone).  Acetamide. 


ACETIC   ACID. 

cm*o* 

Acetic  acid  is  the  acid  of  vinegar.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  It  is  formed  in  a  number  of  other  reac- 
tions, among  which  we  may  mention  the  oxidation  of  aldehyde, 
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the  decomposition  of  methyl  cyimlde  by  potassium  hydr«t«,  the 
action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  Bodium-mcthjl,  and  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  a  great  number  of  organic  substances,  such  as  wood, 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  etc. 

ft^imratioiL — The  large  quantities  of  acetic  acid  employed 
in  the  arts  ore  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  lar^  iron  cylinders,  heated 
direotly  b;  m  fire  (.Fig.  123).    The  produete  of  the  distilUtioQ 
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consist  of  liijuids  and  gascd.  The  liquids  are  condensed  in  a 
large  worm,  II,  cooled  by  a  continual  circulation  of  cold  water 
through  surrounding  pipes  mm;  the  ga^es  ore  conducted  back 
to  the  fire-grate  by  the  pipe  A.  The  condensed  product  consists 
of  an  aqueous  portion  and  of  tar.  The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  is  separated  by  a  nijw  distilUtion ;  the  firat  portiiios 
which  pass  contain  wood-spirit,  afler  which  acetic  acid  distils. 
The  acid  liquid  is  ncutnuiicd  by  lime,  and  the  calcium  aoe- 
tate  formed  is  converted  inU)  sodium  acetate  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphate.  The  liquid,  separated  by  filtration 
from  the  calcium  sulphate,  yields  on  evaporation  sodium  ace- 
tate, still  colored  brown  by  tarry  mutters.  The  latter  are 
destroyed  by  frying  the  salt,  that  is,  by  beating  it  for  somo 
time  to  25U°,  a  temperature  Vrhich  carbonizes  the  tar  but  does 
not  affect  the  sodium  acetate.  The  mass  is  then  exhausted 
with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  concentrated,  and  crystallised. 
Crystals  of  pore  sodium  acetate  are  thus  obtained,  a  salt  which 
was  formerly  called  pyrolignUt  of  toda.     Acetic  acid  is  pre- 
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pared  bj  drying  this  salt  and  distilling  it  with  {  iU  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Or  the  dry  aaJt  may  be  decomposed  b;  ao  exact  quantity  of 
Bulphuric  aeid.  The  acetic  acid  which  separates  from  the 
sodium  sulphate  may  theo  be  decanted,  and  cooled  in  a  fVees- 
ing  mixture.  The  portion  remaining  liquid  is  separated  and 
the  solid  mass  constitutes  pare  acetic  acid. 

Vinegar. — Vinegar  is  the  product  of  the  acid  fermentation 
of  wine  aud  other  alcoholic  liquids.  The  following  process  is 
largely  employed  for  the  conversion  of  wine  into  vin^ar.  It 
is  the  Orleans  process.  A  small  quantity  of  warm  vinegar  is 
first  introduced  into  la:^  vatfi,  which  have  aJready  been  used 
for  the  operation  and  arc  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  fer- 
ment formed ;  quantities  of  wine  are  then  added  at  intervals 
of  several  days,  the  vats  being  maintained  at  a  temperature 
between  24  and  27°.  In  a  fortnight,  the  acetificotion  is  com- 
plete, and  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  is  withdrawn  and  replaced 
by  a  new  quantity  of  wine  which  also  becomes  converted  into 
vmegar.  The  process  is  thus  continuous.  Under  these  cir- 
eumst«Dce8,  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  the 
influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment  that  is  called  mother  of  vinegar. 
It  is  a  vt^etable  product, 
a  mycoderm  ( Mycodervta 
aceti),  which  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
where  it  absorba  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  suW- 
quently  cedes  it  to  the 
alcohol  (Pasteur).  Its 
action  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  platinum  black. 
By  another  process,  a 
mixture  of  weak  alcohol, 
water,  and  albuminoid 
matter  (the  juice  of  pots- 
I  toeSjbeets,  etc.),  contain- 
I  ing  the  elements  neoea- 
sary  for  the  production  of 
the  ferment,  is  allowed  to 
trickle  over  beech-wood 
shavings.  The  latter,  which  have  been  previously  steeped  in 
strong  vinegar,  are  contained  in  a  large  cask,  A  (Fig.  124j, 
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where  thej  rest  upon  a  double  bottom  perforated  vrith  holes. 
Tubes,  tt^  pass  through  the  upper  portion,  maintaining  a  current 
of  air  which  enters  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  cask.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  liquid,  which  spreads  over  the  shavings 
and  exposes  a  considerable  surface  to  the  air,  becomes  oxidized 
with  such  energy  that  the  temperature  soon  rises  to  30° ;  a 
second  passage  of  the  liquid  through  the  casks  completes  the 
acetification. 

Properties  of  Aoetio  Aoid. — Acetic  acid  is  solid  below  17°, 
and  crystallizes  in  large  plates.  It  boils  at  118°.  Its  density 
at  0°  is  1.0801.  Its  odor  is  pungent  and  acid.  It  is  very 
corrosive.  It  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions, 
and  when  it  is  added  to  water  there  is  a  contraction  in  volume. 
The  maximum  contraction,  and  consequently  the  maximum 
density  of  aqueous  acetic  acid,  corresponds  to  a  mixture  con- 
taining C«H*0*  +  H*0. 

Vapor  of  acetic  acid  passed  through  an  incandescent  porce- 
lain tube  yields  gases  and  deposits  carbon,  at  the  same  time 
forming  small  quantities  of  acetone,  benzol,  phenol,  and  naph- 
thaline (Berthelot). 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  acetic  acid  into  acetyl 
chloride,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphorus 
oxychloride. 

CH'O.OH  +  PCI*  =  CH^O.Cl  +  HCl  +  POCl" 

AMtic  add.  Acetyl  i-hlorida. 

If  a  mixture  of  small  quantities  of  potassium  acetate  and 
arsenious  oxide  be  heated  in  a  test-tube,  dense  white  vapors 
having  an  intense  and  disagreeable  odor  of  garlic  will  be  dis- 
engaged. 

This  experiment  permits  the  detection  of  minute  traces  of 
acetic  acid ;  if  the  latter  exist  in  the  free  state  in  the  li(]uid, 
its  potassium  compound  must  first  be  formed.  The  white 
vapor  disengaged  is  due  to  a  body  formerly  known  as  fuming 
liquor  of  Cadet  (see  page  453). 

ACETATES. 

The  more  important  neutral  acetates  have  the  composition 
R'CC'H'O")  or  R"(CH*0«)',  according  as  the  metal  which 
replaces  the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  acetic  acid  is  univalent  or 
bivalent.     There  are  many  basic  acetates. 

Potaatium  Acetate,  KC*H»0".— This  is  prepared  by  satu- 
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rating  acetic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate  and  evaponting  to 
dryness.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  crystalline,  very  deliquesceDt 
laminsD.     It  melts  at  292^,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  Acetate,  NaCH'O'  +  3H'0.— This  salt  is  obtained 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid. 
It  was  formerly  called  pyroHgnite  of  mda.  It  crystallizes  in 
large,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  effloresce  in  dry  air. 

Acetates  of  Lead.— Neutral  lead  acetate,  PbCCHH)*)*  + 
3H'0,  known  also  as  su^ar  of  lead,  is  made  by  neutralizing 
acetic  acid  with  litharge.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent,  efflor- 
escent, oblique  rhombic  prisms,  having  a  sweet  and  astringent 
taste.  It  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  8 
parts  of  alcohol.  It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  at 
75.5*^. 

The  neutral  solution  of  lead  acetate  dissolves'  oxide  of  lead, 
forming  different  basic  salts,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
oxide  dissolved.  The  more  important  of  these  are  a  dibanc 
(iceeate,  PbCCH'O")'  +  PbO  +  4H*0,  and  a  tribasic  acetate, 
FbCCH'O')'  +  2PbO  +  nH*0.  These  two  salts  are  gener- 
ally formed  simultaneously  when  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  is 
boiled  with  litharge.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  used  in 
medicine  as  Goulard's  solution.  If  a  few  drops  of .  it  be  added 
to  ordinary  river  or  well  water,  a  cloud  is  produced,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  lead  sulphate  and  carbonate. 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  sab- 
aceiate  of  lead,  a  deposit  of  lead  carbonate  is  formed.  In  thi^ 
reaction,  which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  white  lead  by  the 
Clichy  method,  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  from  the  subaoe- 
tate  by  the  carbonic  acid,  neutral  acetate  being  formed  and 
remaining  in  solution. 

Acetates  of  Copper.— The  neutral  acetate  Cu(C»H'(y)'  -+- 
H^O,  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  by  mixing  hot  solu- 
tions of  sodium  acetate  and  cupric  sulphate.  The  cupric  acetate 
is  deposited  on  cooling  in  beautiful,  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
of  a  deep  bluish-green  color.  They  dissolve  in  5  times  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  is  de- 
composed by  boiling,  a  tribasic  acetate  being  formed,  while 
acetic  acid  is  set  free. 

When  cupric  acetate  is  heated,  it  first  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  decomposes  when  the  temperature  reaches  240 
or  250^,  disengaging  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  carbon  dioxide. 
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The  residue  is  finely-divided  copper.  The  product  of  the  di^ 
tillation  is  a  blue  liquid,  which,  when  rectified,  yields  colorless 
acetic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetone.  It  was 
formerly  called  radical  vitiegar. 

The  name  verdigris  is  applied  to  a  basic  acetate  of  copper 
consisting  mostly  of  a  dibasic  acetate,  Cu(CII*0')*  +  CuO  + 
6H'0.  Verdigris  is  prepared  by  exposing  to  the  air  copper 
sheets  piled  up  in  layers  with  the  pulp  of  grapes.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  bluish  crusts  of  verdi- 
gris, which  are  scraped  off  and  delivered  to  commerce  in  the 
form  of  light-blue  balls.  The  alcohol,  formed  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  grape-pulp,  becomes  oxidized 
by  the  air  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter,  the  copper  itself  absorbs  oxygen.  Water 
and  copper  basic  acetate  arc  thus  formed. 

Silver  Acetate,  AgC'IPC— This  salt,  which  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  when  concentrated  solutions 
of  sodium  acetate  and  silver  nitrate  are  mixed.  It  is  deposited 
from  boiling  water  in  brilliant,  pearly,  flexible  plates,  which 
darken  on  exposure  to  light. 

Ammonium  Acetate,  (NIP)C*IPO'.— When  acetic  acid  is 
saturated  by  a  current  of  ammonia  gas,  this  salt  is  obtained  as 
a  deliquescent,  crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  first  loses  ammonia,  then 
acetic  acid,  and  acetamide  finally  distils. 

NH*.C'HH)«    ==    IPO    +    (?H»O.NH« 

Ammonlom  aeetiite.  Aoetamlde. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  spirit  of  Minderenis, 
Thia  is  generally  an  impure  solution  of  ammonium  acetate, 
charged  with  empyrcumatic  matters. 

When  distilled  wi^h  phosphoric  anhydride,  ammonium  ace- 
tate yields  methyl  cyanide,  or  acetonitrile. 

NH*.C»H'0'  =  C'H'N  +  2H»0 

ETHYL  ACETATE. 
C»H».C«H«0« 

This  acetate,  ordinarily  known  as  acetic  ether,  is  prepared 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potassium 
or  sodium  acetate.  The  ethyl  acetate  passes  over,  together 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  which  escapes  the  ri^*tion. 

42» 
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It  is  purified  bj  agitation  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride^ 
and  the  ether  which  floats  is  decanted,  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  rectified  on  the  water-bath. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  very  agreeable,  ethereal  odor. 
It  boils  at  77*".  Density  at  O*',  0.9105.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Like  all  compound  ethers,  it  is  readily  decomposed  by 
potassium  hydrate. 

CH'.C'HH)'  +  KOII  =  KCHH)'  +  CH'.OH 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  acetamide  and  alcohol. 

(7IP0.0C»H*  +  NH»  =  (?H*.OH  +  CBTO.Nff 

£thyl  acetate  undergoes  a  remarkable  reaction  with  sodium. 
The  metal  dissolves  in  the  ether,  forming  isodium  ethylate  and 
the  compound  C«H»NaO». 

2[C'H»0.0C^IP]  +  Na*  =  NaO.C*H»  +  CH'NaO*  +  H' 

The  body  C'lPNaO*  is  the  sodium  compound  of  acetyl-acetie 
ether,  C*I1«»0»  =  CH^CH'O^^O-OCH*,  which  is  derived 
from  acetic  ether,  C'H'0-OCTP,  by  the  substitution  of  an 
acetyl  group,  C*H*0,  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  radical 
acetyl.  The  free  acctyl-acctic  ether  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  sodic  compound  CTH'NaO*. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  an  agreeable  odor,  and  boiling  at 
182*^.     Density  at  5*^,  1.03. 

SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  ACETIC  ACID. 

Three  chlorinated  acids  are  known  which  are  derived  from 
acetic  acid  by  substitution : 

Monoohloraoetio  acid C^HKnO* 

Dicbloracctio  acid C*HSCIK>* 

Trichloracetic  tcid C«HC1»0« 

Monochloracetic  acid  is  formed  when  a  current  of  chlorine 
is  passed  into  acetic  acid  heated  to  100^,  and  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  iodine.  As  soon  as  chlorine  begins  to  be  disen- 
gaged at  the  extremity  of  the  apparatus,  the  operation  is  arrested 
and  the  liquid  distilled.  That  portion  is  collected  which  passes 
between  185  and  187°. 

Monochloracetic  acid  is  solid,  and  crystallizes  in  deliauescent, 
rhomboidal  tables  or  in  prisms.  It  boils  between  185  and  187.8^. 
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It  is  veiy  oorrosive.     It  is  conyerted  into  glyooUic  acid  when 
heated  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate. 

K(7H'C10*    +    KOH    =    K(?H»(OH)0«    +    KCl 

PotnMlDin  PotMilaiD  glycolUte. 

monochlomceteto. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  acetamic  or  amidacetic  acid  (7H* 
(NH')O.OH  (glycocol)  (Cahours). 

I  +     Nil*     e«     HCI     +        I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

MonochlorMwtlc  acid.  Olyooool. 

Trichloracetic  acid,  C'HCl'O',  a  very  important  compound 
in  the  history  of  the  science,  was  discovered  hy  Dumas  in  1840. 
.It  was  then  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  a  body 
formed  by  substitution,  and  a  comparison  of  its  properties  with 
those  of  acetic  acid  led  Dumas  to  announce  the  first  idea  of 
chemical  types. 

It  is  obtained  by  exposing  acetic  acid  to  the  action  of  a  large 
excess  of  chlorine  in  direct  sunlight 

Trichloracetic  acid  is  solid.  It  forma  transparent  and  deli- 
quescent, rhombohcdral  crystals,  fusible  at  62.3^,  and  boiling 
between  195  and  200''. 

Its  aqueous  solution  regenerates  acetic  acid  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam,  an  interesting  reaction,  since  it  furnished  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  tnverie  Bubstitution  (Melsens),  as  the 
replacement  of  chlorine  by  hydrogen  is  called.  Water  and 
sodium  amalgam  constitute  a  slow  source  of  hydrogen. 

When  boiled  with  potassium  hydrate,  trichloracetic  acid  Air- 
nbhcs  potassium  carbonate  and  chloroform. 

CHCW  =  CHCP  +  CO* 

ACETIC  ANHYDRIDE. 
(C«H«0)K) 

This  important  body,  discovered  by  Gerhardt  in  1852,  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  one  part  of  phosphorus  oxychloride 
on  three  parts  of  dry  sodium  acetate,  in  this  operation,  acetyl 
chloride  is  first  formed,  and  this  reacts  upon  an  excess  of  so- 
dium acetate,  producing  sodium  chloride  and  acetyl  acetate,  or 
acetic  anhydride. 

(?HH).a  +  ^^^}o  =  N«a  +  ^h5}o 

Acetyl  chloride.         Sodium  ncetate.  Acttio  ftiih/drida. 
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Acetic  anhydride  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong 
odor  of  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  138^.  When  thrown  into 
water,  it  first  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  then,  absorbing  one  mol- 
ecule of  water,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves. 

ALDEHYDE,  OK  HYDRIDE  OF  ACETYL. 

C«H*0 

This  body  was  discovered  by  Dobereiner  in  1821 ;  its  com- 
position and  principal  properties  were  studied  by  Liebig. 

PreparatioiL — Aldehyde  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  alcohol  bj 
heating  it  with  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
or  better,  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
vapors  disenga^d  are  condensed  in  a  well-cooled  receiver.  The 
distilled  liquid  is  rectified  over  calcium  chloride,  only  the  more 
volatile  portion  being  collected.  This  is  mixed  with  twice 
its  volume  of  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas.  Crystals  are  deposited  which  constitute  a  com> 
bination  of  aldehyde  with  ammonia,  and  the  aldehyde  is  ob- 
tained from  them  oy  adding  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  exactly 
sufficient  to  form  ammonium  sulphate  with  the  ammonia;  a 
gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  the  aldehyde  vapor  is  passed  through 
a  tube  filled  with  calcium  chloride,  and  finally  condensed  in  a 
well-cooled  receiver  (Liebig). 

Properties. — Aldehyde  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  lionid, 
having  a  penetrating  and  somewhat  suffocating  odor.  It  boils 
at  21^.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  an^ 
ether. 

It  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  aldehyde-ammonia,  or 
aoetylide  of  ammonium  (Liebig). 

C'H*O.NH«  =  C'H'O.NH* 

It  unites  with  the  alkaline  acid-sulphites,  forming  ciystal- 
Hzable  combinations. 

It  is  very  apt  to  become  oxidized,  being  transformed  into 
acetic  acid. 

C'H*0  +  0  =  CH'O* 

If  some  aldehyde  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  to- 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  a  gentle  heat  be  applied,  the 
liquid  soon  becomes  clouded,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  are  covered  with  a  brilliant  deposit  of  metallic  silver. 
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By  the  action  of  Bodium  amalgam  and  water,  aldehyde  fixes 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  alcohol  (A. 
Wurta). 

(7H*0  +  H«  =  (?H*0 

When  hydrochloric  gas  is  passed  into  a  mixtnre  of  aldehyde 
and  absolute  alcohol,  monochlorether  is  formed. 

C«H<0  +  C«H».OH  +  Ha  «  H«0  +  ^5h»>^ 

MoDochlorether. 

Chlorine  converts  aldehyde  into  acetyl  chloride  and  other 
products  (A.  Wortx). 

CIPO.H  +  CI'  =  CHH).C1  +  HCl 

When  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  aldehyde  ex- 
changes its  atom  of  oxygen  for  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  is 
transformed  into  monochlorethyl  chloride,  C'HH]!P  (ethylidene 
chloride). 

CH«         ,^.  CH» 

Aldelgrd*.  AUiylldeiie  chloiid*. 

Aldehyde  has  a  gfeat  tendency  to  become  converted  into 
polymeric  modifications.  Among  these  are  paraldehyde,  which 
IS  liquid,  and  metaldehyde^  which  is  solid  (Liebig). 

Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  aldehyde  into  ethylidene 
oxychlonde  (an  isomeride  of  dichlorether),  eliminating  water. 

2C*H*0  +  2HC1    =    C*H»C1K)    +     H»0 

XUiyUdene  ozychlorid*. 

By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water,  aldehyde  doubles  its  molecule  and  is  converted 
into  a  thick,  colorless,  neutral  body,  boiling  at  95°  in  a  vacuum ; 
it  is  soluble  in  water  and  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate. 
This  body  is  aUlol,  C*HH)»  (A.  Wurti). 

When  heated  with  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde  gives 
crotonic  aldehyde  (KekuM). 

2CH*0    =    HH)    +     C*H*0 

Ald«hjd«.  Crotoolc  aldelixd«. 

The  same  transformation  takes  place  when  aldehyde  is  heated 
to  100°  with  a  small  quantity  of  sine  chloride  and  a  trace  of 
water. 
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ACETYL  CHLORIDE. 

PTTt 
C«H>O.CI  =  T 

COCl 

This  body  was  obtained  by  (rerhardt  in  1852,  by  treating 
sodium  acetate  with  pentachloride,  or  ozychloride  of  phos- 
phorus. 

NaC'H'O*  +  PC1»  =  C'H'OCl  +  NaCl  -f-  POCT 

Sodium  acetate.  Acetyl  chloride.  Phosphonie  ozydilofldflL 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyde. 

It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor.  It 
boils  at  55"". 

If  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  rapidly 
decomposes  into  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 

C'H'O.Cl  +  H«0  =  HCl  +  C'H'O.OH 

It  undergoes  a  similar  decomposition  with  alcohol,  forming 
ethyl  acetate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

C»H»0.C1  +  CH».OH  =  Ha  +  C»H».CH»0» 

With  ammonia,  it  forms  acetamide  and  ammonium  chloride. 

CH'O.Cl  +  2NH»  =  NH*C1  +  CH'O.NH* 
It  reacts  with  acetates,  forming  acetic  anhydride. 

TRICHLORACETYL  HYDRIDE,  OR  TRICHLORAL- 

DEHYDE. 

(CHLORAL.) 
C'CPHO  =  S^^' 

This  important  body  was  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Dumas. 
It  is  formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol. 
It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  penetrating 
odor.     It  boils  at  94.4°  (Dumas). 

Gerhardt  regarded  it  as  aldehyde  in  which  the  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  of  the  radical  are  replaced  by  three  atoms  of 
chlorine. 

CH'O.H  C*C1»0.H 

AMehyde.  Chloral. 

(Acetyl  hydride.)  (Trichloracctyl  hydride.) 

Its  reactions  resemble  those  of  aldehyde.  It  forms  crysta]- 
lizable  compounds  with  the  disulphites.     Its  ammoniacal  sola- 
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tion  reduces  silver  nitrate.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
chloral  contains  the  group  CHO,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
aldehydes ;  its  constitution  is  then  expressed  hy  the  formula 

CCl' 

fcno 

It  regenerates  aldehyde  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
(Personne). 

The  alkaline  hydrates  decompose  it  into  chloroform  and  a 
formate  (Dumas). 

(7HCP0  +  KOH  =  KCHO*  +  CHC1». 

Chlorml.  PutMilum  fonnate. 

Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  trichloracetic  acid,  in  the  same 
manner  that  aldehyde  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

CHC1*0  +  0  =  CHCIW 

Chloral  forms  acrystallizablo  compound  with  water,  CHCIH) 

CCl' 
+  H*0  =    I ^  '>  called   chloral    hydrate.      The  latter 

^  cn(OH)«  ^ 

melts  at  57°,  and  boUs  at  98°  (Personne),  being  at  the  same 
time  decomposed  into  anhydrous  chloral  and  water.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

In  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  chloral  is 
rapidly  converted  into  a  white,  solid  substance  which  is  insol- 
uble in  water ;  it  has  the  same  composition  as  ordinary  chloral, 
and  is  called  insoluble  chloral. 

Chloral  also  combines  with  alcohol,  forming  alcoholcUe  of 
chloral  (Personne). 

Chloral  hydrate  has  for  some  time  been  successfully  employed 
in  medicine  as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic. 

ACETONE. 
C»H«0 

Acetone  is  the  methylide  of  acetyl,  C*HK).CH',  and  since 
acetyl  itself  is  carbonyl  (carbon  monoxide)  methylide,  CH'-CO, 
acetone  can  be  regarded  as  carbonyl  dimethylide,  CH'-CO-CIP. 

co"{g  co"|^n; 

OftrtMmyl  chlorid*.  Ouimijl  dlmetlijlide  (seeConeX 

Indeed,  the  synthesis  of  acetone  has  been  made  both  by  treat- 
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ing  acetyl  chloride  with  zinc  methyl  (Pebal  and  Freund),  and 
by  treating  sodium  methyl  with  chlorocarbonic  gas  (carboDjl 
chloride). 

Zn(CH»)«  +  2(C»H»0.C1)  =  2(C«HH).CH«)  +  ZnCP 

Zinc  methyl.  Acetyl  chloride.  AoeCooe. 

2(CH'.Na)  +  CO  {  ^  =  2NaCl  +  CO  {  ^JI 

Sodium  methyl.       Oarbonyl  chloride.  Acetone. 

PreparatioiL — Acetone  is  prepared  by  distilling  diy  calciam 
acetate  in  a  clay  retort  The  vapors  given  off  are  condensed 
in  a  well-eooled  receiver,  and  the  liquid  obtained  is  distilled  on 
a  water-bath  with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride. 

Ca(CHH)»)»  =  CHH)  +  CaCO* 

Properties. — Acetone  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  sl^btlj 
empyreumatic,  ethereal  odor.  It  boils  at  56°.  It  dissolves  in 
all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit. 

Like  aldehyde,  it  forms  crystallizable  combinations  with  ihe 
alkaline  acid-sulphites. 

In  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  produced  by  sodium  amal- 
gam and  water,  it  fixes  H'  and  is  converted  into  isopropjl 
aJcohol  (Friedel). 


CH» 

CH> 

to  + 

US 

«=    CH.OH 

Alia 

CH» 

Acetone. 

Iiopropyl  aloohoL 

It  is  seen  by  this  method  of  formation  that  isopropjl  alcohol 
contains  a  group  CHOH,  united  to  two  methyl  groups ;  it  is  a 
secondary  alcohol  (page  473). 

Isopropyl  alcohol  is  not  the  only  product  of  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  acetone.  The  reaction  gives  rise  to  a 
product  of  condensation  resulting  from  the  addition  of  H*  to 
two  molecules  of  acetone.  This  has  received  the  name  pwa- 
cone. 

2C»HH)  +  H*  =  CW(y 

IMnacone. 

It  is  a  tertiary  glycol  (see  page  522).  It  constitutes  a  color- 
less, crystallizable  mass,  fusible  between  35  and  38°,  and  boil- 
ing at  171-172°.  By  the  action  of  dilute  and  hot  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  loses  one  molecule  of  water  and  is  con- 
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yerted  into  a  neutral  liquid,  boiling  at  106°.     This  is  ptncuso- 
Im,  C«H"0. 

When  acetone  is  added  in  small  portions  to  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  a  yery  energetic  reaction  takes  place  and  two 
chlorides  are  formed.  One  of  them,  (?H*CP  (methylchlor- 
aoetol),  boils  at  70°.  The  other,  CH^Cl  (monochloropropy- 
lene),  boils  at  23°  (Friedel). 

CH'O  +  PCI*  =  (?H«C1'  +  POCP 
CH^CP  =  C*H*C1  +  HCl 

Hot,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  remoyes  the  elements  of 
water  from  acetone  and  conyerts  it  into  a  hydrocarbon,  which 
has  receiyed  the  name  mesityhne  (Kane). 

3CHH)  —  3H'0  =  CfH" 

Aotiooe.  McsltjlaiMb 

ACETAMIDE. 
C«H«O.NH« 

This  amide  may  be  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  acetate  to  100^ 
in  sealed  tubes  with  aqueous  ammonia.  Alcohol  and  aoetamide 
are  formed  according  to  the  equation 

C«H*.C«n'0«  +  Nff  =  (?H»O.NH«  +  C«H*.OH 

When  the  resulting  liquid  is  eyaporatcd  in  a  yacuum,  the 
aoetamide  remains.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation,  collecting 
that  which  passes  aboye  200°. 

Acetamide  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acetyl 
chloride ;  one  of  the  readiest  methods  of  preparing  it  consists 
in  simply  distilling  ammonium  acetate. 

It  is  a  solid,  crystallizable  body,  soluble  in  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. Its  odor  resembles  that  of  mice.  Boiling  potassium 
hydrate  reacts  with  it,  forming  potassium  acetate  and  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  anhydride  remoyes  from  it  the  elements  of  water, 
oonyerting  it  into  aoctonitrile  or  methyl  cyanide. 

C'H'O.NH'  rzr  CH'N  +  H«0 

ACIDS  OF  THE  SERIES  C-H*"0» 

Formic  and  acetic  acids,  of  which  the  principal  compounds 

haye  just  been  described,  are  the  first  terms  of  a  yery  extcnsiye 

homologous  series.     It  is  the  series  of  yolatile  fiitty  acids,  so 

named  because  it  includes  a  great  number  of  compounds  which 

w  43 
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were  at  first  obtained  from  the  natural  fatty  bodies,  and  which 
are  the  fatty  acids  proper.  Among  the  bodies  congeneric  with 
acetic  acid,  those  of  which  the  molecules  arc  less  complicated 
are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  others  are  solid.  The 
following  table  gives  the  nomenclature,  composition,  and  prin- 
cipal physical  properties  of  these  acids : 

HAMB  or  ACIDB.  rOKMULJL  rOBMULJC  POlim.  POINTS. 

Formioaeid      ....  CllH)*  H-OO.OH  1®            M« 

Aoetio  aoid C«H*0«  CH«-OO.OH  U*          118« 

Propionic  acid      .     .     .  (?H«0«  C»H»-CO.OH  — 2l<»          140.7<» 

Butyric  acid     ....  OHH)'  C»H'-CO.OH  O®          163« 

Valeric  acid  (iiovaleric)  C»11»00«  C*ll»-CO.OU  175» 

Caproic  acid  (isocnproio)  C«1I>«0»  CftH»-CO.OH  S®          199.7* 

(Enantbylic  acid   .    .     .  CH»K)*  C«H"-CO.OH  212« 

Caprylicacid    ....  CeH»«0«  C^H^-CO.OH  14®          23«» 

Pefargonic  acid     .     .    .  C»H»»0«  C»H"-CO.OH  18«(?)      ^dO® 

Capric  acid CWli»0«  C»1I"-C0.0H  27.2o 

Laurie  acid C"11«*0«  C»>H«-CO.OH  43.6« 

Myriffticacid    ....  C"H»0«  CiSHn-CO.OH  63.8® 

Palmitic  acid    ....  C1«HM0«  C»H"-C0.0H  62® 

Margaric  acid  ...     .  C»'H«0«  C»«HM-CO,OH  60° 

Stearic  acid C"H»0«  C"H»-CO.OH  69.2® 

Araohnio  aoid  ...     .  C»H*0O«  C"I1»-C0.0H  75® 

Benicacid C«H**0«  C2«H«-C0.0n  96® 

Cerotioacid      ....  C^ll^O*  C»«HM-CO.OH  78® 

Meliuicncid     ....  C»H«0»  C»HM-C0.0II  88® 

We  have  already  noticed  the  existence  of  numerous  isomerio 
alcohols,  and  in  their  study  the  principles  of  isomerism  have 
been  explained.  Such  isomerides  exist  also  in  the  series  of 
acids,  and  are  caused  by  the  different  atomic  structure  of  the 
radicals,  C"!!*"'*^*,  which  figure  in  the  preceding  formulse.  We 
will  consider  two  examples.  1.  When  normal  butyl  alcohol, 
Cff-CH»-CH«-CH10H,  is  oxidiBcd,  normal  butyric  acid,  or 
the  butyric  acid  of  fermentation,  is  obtained,  CH'-CH*-CH'- 
CO.OH.  The  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the  butyl  alcohol 
of  fermentation  is  different  from  this,  and  the  difference  is 
caused  by  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  radicals  (C'H^)'. 

Isobutyric  acid,  derived  from  the  alcohol  of  fermentation, 

whose  constitution  is   pTTj>CH-CH*.OH,  contains    poa^ 

CH-CO.OH. 

The  acid  is  derived  from  the  alcohol  by  the  substitution  of 
O  for  IP  in  the  group  (CHIOH)'. 

2.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  constitution  of  amyl  alcohol 
of  fermentation  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
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^5!>CH-CH'-Cn'.0H. 
The  valeric  acid  produced  bj  its  oxidation  is  then 

^2!>CH-^H'-C0.0H 

But  normal  valeric  acid  ia  also  known,  and  contains 

CIP-CH'-CH'-CU'-CO.OH 
It  results  from  the  oxidation  of  normal  amyl  alcohol 

CH»-CH'-CH'-CU«-CH'.OH 

Another  interesting  isomeride  of  valeric  acid  is  trimethjl- 
aoetic  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Boutlerow. 

If  we  compare  the  three  isomeric  acids,  C^H*^,  with  acetic 
acid  itself,  we  will  find  that  their  isomeric  relations  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  saying  that  normal  valeric 
acid  is  propylacetic  acid,  the  acid  derived  from  the  alcohol  of 
fermentation  is  isopropylacetic  acid,  and  lastly,  that  BouUerow's 
acid  is  trimethylacetic  acid. 

CIP  CH»(C«HT)  CH«(Cn<^||Jj  C(CH»)» 

CO.On  icon  CO.OH  OO.OH 

Acetic  acid.      Prop>UiceUc  acid.        Itopropylacetie  add.    Ttiroetbjlacetle  tcld. 

We  cannot  dwell  further  on  the  subject;  that  which  pre- 
cedes is  sufiicicnt  to  elucidate  the  isomerism  of  acids  of  the 
series  C-H^O*. 

Propionio  Add,  CH^O'. — This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  potassium  hydrate  on  ethyl  cyanide.  It  is  also  a  product  of 
fermentation ;  thus,  it  has  been  obtained  by  allowing  a  solution 
of  sugar,  mixed  with  chalk  and  cheese,  to  ferment  during  a 
year.  It  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  distillation  of 
wood. 

Wanklyn  made  its  synthesis  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  over 
sodium  ethyl. 

CO.O    +     CH»Na    =     C«H*-CO.ONa 

Sodinm  proptonata. 

Propionic  acid  may  also  be  formed,  though  with  difiiculty, 
by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  monoxide  and  ethylate  of 
sodium. 

CO  +  C'H*.ONa  =  C'H*-CO.ONa 
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Properties. — It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  an  odor 
like  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  solidifies  at  — ^21^,  and  boils  at 
140.7^.  Density  at  21°,  0.996.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in 
all  proportions.  Calcium  chloride  separates  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  substitution  products  direcUj 
related  to  propionic  acid.  Among  these  are  the  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine  derivatives,  and  the  amides.  Two  of  these 
derivatives  are  known  of  each  particular  species,  presenting 
curious  isomeric  relations.  The  following  examples  will  serve 
as  illustrations : 


cw 

CH« 

CH«Cl 

CH« 

CH«(NH«) 

6h« 

6hci 

CH« 

Ah(NH«) 

Ah« 

io»H 

(io«H 

io»H 

horn 

CO»H 

Pn^onfc       a-Chloropro>     ^-Oliloropro-  «-Ainldopropl-      /J-Ainldopropl- 

add.  ploDic  add.       ptonic  add.  ooic  add.  oaic  add. 

Only  the  iodo-derivatives  will  be  described  here,  and  farther 
on  we  will  mention  the  amides. 

a-xodopropionic  acid,  (?H*IO*,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid  or  phosphorus  iodide  on  lactic 
acid. 

CH'O'  +  HI  =  CH*IO»  +  ff  0 

Lactic  add. 

It  is  a  thick,  oily  body,  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

fi'iodoproptonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid  or  phosphorus  iodide  and  water  on  glyceric 
acid. 

CHW    +  3HI  =  C'fflO' +  2H«0 +P 

Glyceric  add. 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  hydriodic  acid 
and  acrylic  acid,  CH*0'. 

It  is  a  solid,  occurring  in  crystalline  laminas,  fusible  at  82^. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  Ix^iling  water.  When  heated  to  180** 
with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  propionic  acid. 

CIPIO'  +  HI  =  P  +  CH^O* 

Vormal  Bntyrio  Add,  C^HK)'.— This  acid  was  discovered 
bv  Chevreul  in  butter,  where  it  exists  in  combination  with 
glycerin  in  butyrin.  Pelouze  and  Gelis  have  shown  that  it 
is  formed  in  abundance  when  a  solution  of  sugar,  glucose,  or 
even  starch  is  abandoned  for  several  weeks  with  the  addition 
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of  chalk  and  old  cheese.  In  ahout  ten  days  a  mass  of  calcium 
lactate  is  formed,  hut  this  soon  disappears,  gases  heing  at  the 
same  time  disengaged.  The  mass  again  becomes  liquid,  and 
the  solution  contains  calcium  butyrate.  This  is  converted  into 
sodium  butyrate,  which  is  finally  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  butyric  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid, 
which  is  decanted  and  distilled. 

Properties. — Butyric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
pungent  and  disagreeable  odor  which  recalls  that  of  rancid 
butter.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water.  Density  at  14^,  0.958. 
Boiling-point,  163^. 

It  perfectly  neutralizes  the  b&ses,  forming  butyrates.  These 
salts,  which  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  have  a  fatty  aspect. 
Calcium  butyrate,  Ca(OH*0'),'  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water 
than  in  hot  water,  so  that  its  cold  saturated  solution  becomes 
a  solid  mass  when  heated  to  70^. 

Bntyrone. — When  calcium  butyrate  is  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, it  yields,  as  principal  product,  butyrone,  one  of  the 
homologues  of  acetone  (Chancel). 

Ca(C*mO')'    =    CH'*0    +     CaCO» 

Cklclum  bat/rate.  Butyrune. 

Butyrone  is  a  colorless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having 
a  peculiar,  ethereal  odor.     It  boils  at  144^. 

Bntmd. — The  principal  product  of  the  distillation  of  a  mix- 
ture of  butyrate  and  formate  of  calcium  is  butyral,  or  butyric 
aldehyde,  C*H»0. 

Ca(C*HW)'  +  Ca(CHO')'  =  2CaC(y  +  2C*HK) 

This  important  reaction,  discovered  by  Piria,  permits  of  the 
conversion  of  butyric  acid  into  its  aldehyde ;  it  can  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  transformation  of  other  acids  into  aldehydes. 

Butyral,  which  was  discovered  by  Chancel,  is  a  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  about  70^.  Like  aldehyde,  it  forms  a  crystallizable 
compound  with  ammonia,  and  it  unites  with  the  alkaline  acid- 
sulphites  as  do  the  other  aldehydes  and  the  acetones. 

Isobutyrio  Aoid. — An  acid  isomeric  with  butyric  acid  is 
known,  and  is  designated  as  isobutyric  acid  (Morkownikof ). 

It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  butyl  alcohol  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  exists  naturally  in  the  fruit  of  the  Ceratoma  tiliqua 
(carob  locust,  St.  John's  bread).  It  is  also  obtained  by  decom- 
posing isopropyl  cyanide  with  potassium  hydrate. 

(CH'/CN  +  2H»0  =-  NH»  +  (CU^'-CO^H 

48» 
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It  is  a  liquid  haying  a  disagreeable  odor,  like  that  of  the 
acid  of  fermentation.  Density  at  20°,  0.9503.  It  boils  at 
154°. 

Valerie  Aoid,  (?H*®0'. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  Chev- 
reul,  who  first  obtained  it  from  dolphin  oil  (phoccnic  acid.)  It 
may  be  prepared  by  distillation  of  valerian  root  with  water ; 
hence  its  name.  It  exists  also  in  the  root  of  angelica,  in  the 
Athamanta  oreoselinum  and  in  the  fruit  and  bark  of  the  Vibur- 
num  opulug.  The  same  acid  is  formed  when  amyl  alcohol  is 
oxidized  by  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

C»H»0  +  0'  =:^  H«0  +  (?H«0* 

It  is  also  formed  when  potassium  hydrate  is  boiled  with  iso- 
butyl  cyanide,  by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  which  has  already 
been  indicated  for  the  formation  of  isobutyric  acid. 

Valeric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  pungent,  disagree- 
able odor.  Density  at  0°,  0.947.  It  boils  at  175°.  It  dissolves 
in  30  parts  of  water,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  neutral  salts.     Its  ammonium  salt  is  used  in  medicine. 

Normal  valeric  acid,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  (page 
507),  is  a  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like  butyric  acid.  It  boils 
at  184-185°,  and  its  density  at  0°  is  0.9577. 

THmethylacetic  acid  is  formed  when  potassium  hydrate  is 
boiled  with  the  cyanide  derived  from  trimcthylcarbinol. 

(CH'/C-CN  +  2H»0  =  (CH»)»C-CO.OH  -f  NH» 

It  is  a  crystalline  mass,  fusible  at  35°,  and  boiling  at  163.8°. 
It  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  water  at  20°. 

Caproio  Acids. — There  are  several  isomeric  acids  having  the 
composition  C*H"0*.  One  of  them  was  discovered  in  butter 
by  Chevreul.  Normal  caproic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  normal  hexyl  alcohol,  and  in  the  decomposition  of  normal 
amyl  cyanide  by  boiling  potassium  hydrate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
having  but  a  faint  odor ;  its  density  at  0°  is  0.945,  and  it  boils 
at  205°.  Leucine,  C*H"NO*,  an  important  nitrogenized  body 
which  exists  in  the  animal  economy,  is  an  amide,  C*H"(NH'jO*, 
of  normal  caproic  acid. 

The  caproic  acid  mentioned  on  page  506  is  an  isomcride  of 
the  preceding  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing,  by  potas- 
sium hydrate,  amyl  cyanide  derived  from  the  alcohol  of  fer- 
mentation. 
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Oar  limited  space  will  not  pennit  of  a  description  of  all  of 
the  acids  of  thb  series ;  we  can  only  briefly  consider  the  last 
members. 

Palmitio  Acid,  C"H''0'. — This  exists  in  palm-oil  in  com- 
bination with  glycerin.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in 
England  by  distilling  palm-oil  by  means  of  superheated  steam, 
which  decomposes  the  oil  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerin.  The 
fatty  acids  solidify  on  cooling.  The  mass  is  expressed  to  re- 
move the  liquid  oleic  acid  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  so 
obtained  in  dry,  white  cakes,  which  arc  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles. 

Mar^ario  Acid,  C"H'*0'. — According  to  Chevreul,  this  acid 
exists  in  all  solid  fats.  To  separate  it  from  stearic  acid,  which 
always  accompanies  it,  Chevreul  recommends  the  following 
process :  olive-oil  is  saponified  with  litharge  and  water,  and  the 
lead-plaster  or  soap  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  cool;  aflcr 
separating  it  from  the  water  which  holds  the  glycerin  in  solu- 
tion, it  is  pulverized  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  lead  oleate  and  leaves  the  margarate.  The  two  salts  being 
composed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  furnish  respectively  oleic  and 
margaric  acids. 

Margaric  acid  crystallizes  in  white  scales,  fusible  at  00°. 
Heintz  considers  that  the  margaric  acid  obtained  from  many 
fats  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

Steaiio  Aeid,  C^'iPO^,  was  obtained  from  tallow  by  Chev- 
reul. It  is  a  solid,  melting  at  69.2^.  Aflcr  cooling,  the  fused 
acid  becomes  a  laminated,  white  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion deposits  it  in  small  pearly  scales,  which  are  not  greasy  to 
the  touch.  Stearic  acid  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin 
candles. 

The  alkaline  stearates  are  soluble  in  water.  If  a  large  excess 
of  water  be  added  to  the  solution  of  a  neutral  stearate,  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  is  formed  which,  according  to  Chevreul,  is  an 
acid  stearate.  On  this  reaction  he  has  founded  a  method  for 
the  preparation  of  stearic  acid. 

The  stearates  of  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  can  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

Cerotie  and  Melissic  Acids. — These  acids  have  been  ob- 
tained from  wax  by  Brodie  (page  480). 
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OLEIC  ACID  AND  ITS  HOMOLOGUES. 

Oleic  acid,  which  has  just  been  mentioned  and  which  Chev- 
reul  obtained  from  olcin,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  a  great 
number  of  oils  and  fats ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  series  of 
volatile  fatty  acids.  Its  formula,  C"H**0',  shows  that  it  differs 
from  stearic  acid  by  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less 
than  the  latter  acid.     It  belongs  to  the  series  C^H**"'©'. 

Pure  oleic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  which  solidified  to  a  crys- 
talline mass  at  4^.  Its  alcoholic  solution  deposits  it,  when 
cooled,  in  small  needles,  fusible  at  14°.  The  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen converts  oleic  acid  into  a  solid,  crystallizable,  isomeric  modi- 
fication of  the  same  acid,  named  by  Brodie  daidic  add. 

Acrylic  Acid,  CH*0*. — This  is  the  first  term  of  the  series 
Qnjjfti-aQi  j^  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  results 
from  the  oxidation  of  acrolein,  or  acrylic  aldehyde,  C*H*0, 
which  is  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  neutral  fatty 
substances  and  glycerin  and  its  compounds ;  it  is  a  product  of 
the  dehydration  of  glycerin. 

CH*0»    =    C»H*0     +     2H»0 

OIjceriD.  Acrolttio. 

Acrolein  reduces  silver  oxide,  like  the  other  aldehydes, 
being  converted  into  acrylic  acid.  This  acid  is  liquid,  and  boib 
above  100°.     Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  propionic  acid. 

C»H*0'  +  H»  =  C»HK)» 

Crotonic  Aldehyde  and  Acid. — These  two  bodies  are  homo- 
logues  of  acrylic  aldehyde  and  acid. 

CHH)  acrylic  aldehyde.  CH^O*  acrylic  acid. 

C«U*0  crotonic  aldehyde.  (^H«0>  crotonic  acid. 

Crotonic  aldehyde  is  one  of  the  numerous  transformation 
products  of  ordinary  aldehyde.  When  the  latter  body  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  certain  salts,  it  loses  the  elements  of 
water  and  is  converted  into  a  body  which  Lieben  called  acral- 
dehyde,  but  which  is  no  other  than  crotonic  aldehyde. 

2C'H*0  =  C*HH)  +  H»0 

This  aldehyde  b  a  liquid  having  a  very  irritating  odor  and 
an  acrid  taste.     It  boils  at  103^. 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as 
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silver  oxide  in  presence  of  water,  it  is  converted  into  crotonic 
acid. 

C*HK)  +  0  =  C*H«0' 

Three  ifiomeric  modifications  of  this  acid  are  known.     One 
is  liquid,  the  others  arc  solid. 


POLYATOMIC    COMPOUNDS. 

After  the  description  of  the  comparatively  simple  compounds 
which  are  naturally  grouped  with  the  monatomic  alcohols,  we 
proceed  to  the  more  complex  compounds  constituting  the  poly- 
atomic alcohols  and  their  derivatives.  The  latter  alcohols  are 
neutral  hydrates,  capable  of  reacting  with  the  acids  to  form  neu- 
tral combinations  analogous  to  the  compound  ethers.  Those 
better  known  are  related  to  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  from 
which  they  are  derived  by  the  substitution  of  several  hydroxyl 
groups  for  as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


C»H« 
Ethnne. 

0»H» 

Propftnit. 

c*nw 

Butane. 

C«H" 
llexmne. 

C»H«(On)« 

Btliyleno  dihydimte 

(glycol). 

C»H*(OH)» 

Gljceryl  tri- 

hydimta  (glycerin). 

C*H«(OH)* 
Erytlirite. 

C«H»(OH)« 
Mannite. 

By  oxidation  of  these  polyatomic  alcohols,  polyatomic  acids 
are  produced  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that 
acetic  acid  bears  to  ordinary  alcohol. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  radicals  of  these  alcohols  are  un- 
saturated hydrocarbons,  that  is,  they  contain  less  hydrogen  than 
the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  OH*"^'.  Of  these  radicals,  only 
those  can  exist  in  a  free  state  which  contain  an  even  number 
of  atoms  of  hydrogen.  We  will  briefly  consider  the  more 
important  of  them. 

ETHYLENE. 

C«H*  =  CH»=rCH« 

This  gas,  formerly  known  as  olefiant  gas  or  heavy  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  is  formed  in  a  great  number  of  reactions.  It 
is  produced,  together  with  other  hydrocarbons,  when  substances 
rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  such  as  fats  and  resins,  are  de- 
composed by  dry  distillation,  that  is,  by  the  destructive  action 
of  heat, 
w* 
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FreparatioiL— It  is  obtained  in  the  laboratory  by  dehydrat- 
ing alcohol  by  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Ordinarily,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  4  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  heated  in  a  flask  containing  almost  enough  sand 
to  absorb  the  entire  liquid.  The  gas  disengaged  is  passed 
through  a  wash-bottle  containing  potassium  hydrate,  and  may 
then  be  collected  over  water. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  operation  the  liquid  blackens,  and 
much  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  disengaged. 
These  are  absorbed  by  the  potassa  in  the  wash-botUe. 

The  following  equation  expresses  the  reaction  by  which 
ethylene  is  formed : 

Composition  and  Ftopertiet. — Ethylene  is  a  colorless  gas, 
having  a  feeble,  ethereal  odor.  Its  density  is  0.9784  compared 
to  air,  or  14  compared  to  hydrogen. 

Its  composition  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  experi- 
ment: 

2  volumes  of  ethylene  (2  cubic  centimetres,  for  example) 
and  6  volumes  of  oxygen  are  introduced  into  an  eudiometer 
over  mercury.  After  the  passage  of  the  spark,  the  8  volumes 
will  be  found  to  be  reduced  to  4  volumes,  all  of  which  will  be 
entirely  absorbed  if  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  be  passed 
into  the  tube.     The  4  volumes  are  therefore  carbon  dioxide. 

4  Yolames  of  carbon  dioxide  represent  2C0*. 

2  volames  of  ethylene  therefore  contain  C*. 

4  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  contain  but  4  of  the  6  yolumes  of  oxygen 
employed ;  the  other  two  have  therefore  been  used  in  the  formation  of 
water  and  have  burned  4  volumes  of  hydrogen. 

2  volames  of  ethylene  then  contain  4  volumes  of  hydrogen. 

Eudiometric  analysis  therefore  indicates  the  composition  of 
ethylene  to  be 

CH*  =  2  volumes. 

This  gas  is  inflammable  and  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brill- 
iant  flame.  When  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  oxygen  and 
ignited,  it  produces  a  violent  explosion. 

It  is  slowly  absorbed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ethyU 
sulphuric  acid  being  formed.  When  ethylene  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid,  the  two  bodies  combine  directly  to  form  ethyl 
iodide. 

If  one  volume  of  ethylene  and  two  volumes  of  chlorine  be 
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rapidly  mixed  in  a  tall  jar,  and  a  lighted  match  be  applied,  the 
mixture  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  red  flame  extending  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  black  deposit 
of  carbon. 

(?H*  +  2CP  =  4HC1  +  C* 

If  equal  volumes  of  ethylene  and  chlorine  be  mixed  and  ex- 
posed to  diffused  light  on  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  water  will 
soon  rise  in  the  jar,  and  the  two  gases  will  disappear.  At  the 
same  time,  oily  drops  will  appear  on  the  sides  of  the  jar  and 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  body  so  formed  is  a  liquid 
insoluble  in  water,  and  results  from  the  direct  combination  of 
ethylene  and  chlorine.  It  was  formerly  called  Dutch  liquid^ 
or  Dutch  oil  (hence  the  old  name  olefiant  gas) ;  it  is  now  called 
ethylene  cJdoride,  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
C*H*C1*.     It  boils  at  82.5°. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  bromine  be  poured  into  a  large  flask 
filled  with  ethylene,  and  manipulated  so  that  the  bromine  may 
form  a  thin  layer  on  the  sides  of  the  flask,  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature will  be  observed,  and  the  liquid  will  rapidly  become 
colorless.  The  bromine  has  combined  with  the  ethylene  to 
form  a  colorless  liquid,  ethylene  bromide^  boiling  at  131°. 

Ethylene  iodide^  C*H*P,  may  be  obtained  by  introducing 
iodine  into  large  jars  filled  with  ethylene,  and  exposing  to  dif- 
fused light  during  several  days.  The  iodine  is  little  by  little 
converted  into  a  solid,  white  body,  which  may  be  purified  by 
crystallization  in  alcohol ;  it  is  ethylene  iodide. 

Chloro-DeriTatiTeB  of  Ethylene  and  Ethylene  Chloride. — ^' 

If  ethylene  chloride  be  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  a  brisk  rctaction  soon  takes  place.  A  gas 
is  disengaged  and  may  be  collected  over  water ;  on  contact 
with  a  lighted  taper,  it  bums  with  a  flame  tinged  with  green. 
This  gas  is  chlorethylene.  It  is  formed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing equation : 

C«H*C1*  +  KOH  =  H^O  +  KCl  +  CH»C1 

Like  ethylene  itself,  chlorcthylene  will  combine  directly  with 
two  atoms  of  chlorine,  forming  chlorcthylene  chloride,  C*IP(M. 
CP,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
ethylene  chloride. 

Chlorcthylene  chloride  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potassa, 
like  ethylene  chloride.  Water,  potassium  chloride,  and  dichhr- 
ethylene  are  formed. 
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(?H*C1*    +  KOH  =  H«0  +  KCl  +    CBTOl' 

Cblorethjton*  chloride.  Dichkreihylro^. 

In  its  turn,  dichlorethjlene  can  fix  two  atoms  of  chlorine, 
forming  dichlorethjlene  chloride. 

These  reactions  have  permitted  the  preparation  of  two 
classes  of  chloro-compounds, — one  derived  firom  ethylene  chlo- 
ride, the  other  from  ethylene  itself. 


VI 

C>H«C1'  ethylene  chloride.                     1.2M  at  12^  82J»<> 

CSH^GP  ohiorethylene  chloride.             1.422  at  IT^*  IW 

miHJ^  dichlorethjlene  chloride.          1J>76  at  19®  137<» 

CSHCl*  triohloraihjlene  chloride.  168<> 

CSC1<      carbon  ie«q«iohloride.  182« 


CH«       ethylene. 

CH*C1  chlorethylene.  —18  to  —15** 

C>HSC1*  dichlorethylene.  1.250  at  U^  35  to  40<> 

C>HC1S  trichloretbylene.  87  to  88<> 

CKJl*      tetrachlorethylene.  2.619  at  20<>  116.7° 

Regnault,  who  carefully  studied  these  bodies,  has  shown 
that  the  terms  of  the  first  series  are  isomeric  with  the  cbloro- 
derivatives  of  ethyl  chloride,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two,  which  are  the  same  in  both  series. 

That  we  may  more  thoroughly  understand  this  isomerism, 

we  will  consider  ethylene  chloride,  CPH^CP,  and  its  isomeride 

dichlorethane,  called  also  ethylidene  chloride.      In  the  first, 

two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  united,  each  to  a  different  atom  of 

carbon ;  in  the  second,  both  are  united  to  the  same  carbon 

atom. 

cn*ci  CHCi« 

6h*ci  (ill* 

Ethylene  chloride.  Ethjlldene  chloride. 

Teirctchhrethylene  was  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1821.  It 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydrate  on  tri- 
chloretbylene chloride. 

CPHCl*  =  CCl*  +  HCl 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  a  red  heat  on  carbon 
sesquichloride. 

(?C1»  =  CPCl*  +  CI* 

It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify  at  — 18°. 
It  absorbs  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  direct  sunlight,  being 
transformed  into  carbon  sesquichloride,  CPCl*. 
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HOMOLOGOUS  SERIES,  C-H«* 

Ethylene  is  the  first  member  of  a  rich  series  of  homologues, 
of  which  we  will  summarily  describe  a  few  of  the  others.  It 
is,  however,  important  to  remark  that  since  ethylene  is  (^CH*)', 
it  would  seem  that  the  constitution  of  the  superior  hydrocar- 
bons of  the  series  should  be  expressed  by  the  formula  (CU'/. 
Thus  far  none  of  these  normal  hydrocarbons  have  been  isolated. 
For  example,  normal  propylene,  CH'-CH'-CH',  is  unknown. 
The  compound  CH*,  which  will  shortly  be  described,  is  an 
isomeride  of  normal  propylene,  and  its  constitution  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  CH'-CU=CH*.  It  absorbs  chlorine  directly, 
forming  the  chloride 

CH'-CHC1-CH«C1 

Above  the  fourth  member  of  this  series,  butylene,  the 
number  of  Lsomerides  increases  rapidly.  Thus,  the  butylene 
derived  by  dehydration  from  butyl  alcohol  of  fermentation  is 

Cg:>C=CH« 

It  is  formed  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

Independently  of  this  butylene,  there  are  two  others,  the 
formation  and  principal  properties  of  which  will  be  indicated 
farther  on. 

Their  constitutions  are  expressed  by  the  formulie 

ch»-ch=ch-ch» 
ch»-chm:u=ch« 


The  isomeric  relations  of  these  three  butylenes  may  be  repre- 
sented in  a  very  simple  manner  if  we  consider  them  to  be 
derived  from  ethylene,  H'C=CH*,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is 
partly  replaced  by  methyl  or  ethyl.  The  following  compounds 
are  thus  obtained : 

Dimethylethylene  «  (CIP)*C=CHs.  boils  at  — 6^ 

Dimethylethyleoe  ^  (normal)       (CUS)HC=CH(CH>),  boils  at  +30. 
Kthjrlethylene  (C«H»)UC=CH<,  boils  ftt  ^b''. 

The  fifth  member  of  the  series,  amylene  or  pentene,  C^H*, 
presents  still  more  numerous  isomerides,  but  tliey  can  all  be 
explained  by  the  principles  already  exposed :  they  may  be  re- 

44 
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garded  as  derivatives  of  ethylene  by  the  substitution  of  a  pro- 
pylic  or  isopropylic  group  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  by  the 
substitution  of  an  ethyl  group  and  a  methyl  group  for  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  lastly,  by  the  substitution  of  three  methyl 
groups  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Propylene,  C*H'. — To  prepare  this  gas  in  a  pure  state  Ber- 
thelot  and  de  Luca  heat  allyl  iodide  with  mercury  and  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid. 

2C»H»I  +  4Hg  +  2HC1  =  Hg^Cl"  +  Hg*P  +  2CH* 

Propylene  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  feeble,  alliaceous  odor. 
It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of 
isopropylsulphuric  acid  (Berthelot). 

C»H«  +  H«SO*  =  ^^'^^^^*>S0* 

It  unites  directly  with  hydriodic  acid,  forming  an  iodide 
which  is  isomeric  with  propyl  iodide. 

C»H«  +  HI  =  (CH^)'I 

Propylene  unites  directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming 
propylene  chloride,  CH'CP,  and  propylene  bromide,  C?H*Br*, 
The  latt«r  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  145^. 

The  propylene  just  described  is  not  normal  propylene,  (CH*)'. 
Its  constitution  and  that  of  its  bromide  are  expressed  by  the 
formulae 

CH'-CH=CIP  CH>-CHBr-CH*Br 

Propylene.  Propylene  liromUlo. 

Normal  propylene  is  not  known,  but  the  corresponding  bro- 
mide exists.  It  has  been  obtained  by  heating  allyl  bromide, 
C*H*Br,  with  hydrobromic  acid. 

Cff=CH-CH«Br    +    HBr   =    CH«Br-CH'-CH«Br 

Allyl  bromide.  Normal  propylene  bromide. 

The  latter  bromide  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  165^. 

BUTYLENES,  C*H^ 

1.  Dimethylethylene  «,  (CIP)*C=CH^  — This  body  is 
formed  when  isobutyl  alcohol  is  dehydrated  by  zinc  chloride, 
or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydrate  on  butyl  iodide, 
C*H*I.  It  boils  at  — 6°.  It  unites  directly  with  hydriodic  acid, 
forming  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  (CH*)*CI-CH',  and  combines 
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with  bromine,  forming  the  bromide  (CH*)*CBr-CH*Br,  which 
boils  at  149''. 

2.  Dimethylethylene  P,  (normal  or  symetric)  (CH')HC= 
CH{CH*). — \&  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassa  on 
secondary  butyl  iodide,  CH»-CH«-CHI-CH».  Boils  at  +3° 
and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  0°.  Unites  with  HI, 
regenerating  secondary  butyl  iodide,  and  with  bromine,  forming 
the  bromide  (CIP)HBrC-CIIBr(CH>),  which  boils  at  159°. 

De  Luynes  obtained  secondary  butyl  iodide  by  reducing 
eiythrite  with  a  large  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  (page  565). 

3.  Ethylethylene  (ethyl-vinyl),  (C«H*)HC-CIP.— Is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide 
and  bromethylene. 

C«H»I  +  BrHC=€HS  +  Na«  =  NaT  +  NaBr  +  (C»H»)HC=CH« 
Boiling-point,  — 5°.     It  unites  with  III,  forming  secondary 

butyl  iodide,  and  with  bromine,  forming  the  bromide  CIP- 

CH»-CHBr-CH»Br,  boiling  at  166°. 

AMYLENES,  OR  PENTENES,  C»H". 

Several  isomeric  hydrocarbons  are  known  of  the  composition 
C^H^.  They  exist  in  unequal  proportions  in  the  product  of 
the  reaction  of  zinc  chloride  on  amyl  alcohol,  a  product  gener- 
ally designated  as  amylene.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  amyl 
alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  and  passing  the  vapors  which  are 
given  off  into  a  well-cooled  receiver.  The  product  is  rectified, 
that  portion  being  retained  which  passes  below  40°.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  isomeric  amylenes,  whose  boiling-points  vary  from 
22  to  40°,  and  which  result  from  the  dehydration  of  amyl 
alcohol. 

We  need  only  describe  two  of  these  isomeric  hydrocarbons: 
trimethylethylene,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mixture,  and  isopropylethylcne. 

Trimethylethylene  or  ordinary  amylene  may  be  obtained  in 
a  pure  state  by  dehydrating  tertiary  amyl  alcohol  (the  hydrate 
of  amylene  of  Wurtz),  which  may  be  accomplished  by  simply 
heating  it. 

(cn»)«=c(OH)-cH«-cn»  —  h«o  =  (CH*)»c=cH(cn») 

Tertiary  amjrt  alcohol.  Trimcthyli^thylene. 

It  boils  at  36°,  and  unites  directly  with  hydriodic  acid,  form- 
ing tertiary  amyl  iodide,  (CH»)'CI-CH«-.CH^  which  boils  at 
129° 
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When  bromine  is  poured  into  cooled  amjlene,  the  addition 
of  each  drop  produces  a  hissing  noise,  indicating  a  violent  reao> 
tion,  and  the  product  is  a  liquid  amylene  bromide,  boiling  be- 
tween 170  and  180°.  If  the  operation  be  performed  upon  crude 
amylene,  a  mixture  of  several  bromides  will  result.  Trimethyl- 
ethylene  yields  a  bromide  containing  (CH')*:=CBr-CHBi^CH\ 

l9oproptflethyle}ie  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potais- 
sium  hydrate  on  amyl  iodide  (Flavitzky). 

^||J>CH-CH>-CH«I  —  HI  =  ^2j>CH-CH=CH« 
A1U7I  iodide.  IsopropjlctlijleiM. 

This  body  also  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  mixtui^  of 
hydrocarbons  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  amyi 
alcohol.  Boiling-point,  25°.  It  unites  with  hydriodic  aeid, 
forming  a  secondary  iodide,  (Cff  )*-CH-CHI-CH',  which  boils 
at  137-139°.  It  combines  with  bromine,  forming  the  bromide 
(CH»)'r:CH-CHBr-CH»Br,  which  boils  between  180  and  190°. 

Poltfnierides  of  Amylene. — By  the  action  of  xinc  chloride 
on  amyl  alcohol,  there  are  formed,  independently  of  amylene, 
other  hydrocarbons,  among  which  are  the  polymeric  modifica- 
tions known  as  diamylene,  C*"fl*;  triamylene,  C^H*;  tetr»- 
mylene,  C^R*^  (Balard,  Bauer).  These  bodies  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  molecules  of  amylene. 

HYDROCARBONS  OF  THE  SERIES  C"H«^. 

Among  the  more  simple  hydrocarbons  is  one  which  was  di»- 
covered  by  E.  Davy,  and  which  Berthelot  has  recently  sue- 
ceeded  in  preparing  by  various  processes.  It  is  acetylene,  and 
is  the  first  member  of  a  series  which  includes,  among  otherSy 
the  following  hydrocarbons : 

Acetylene      CH*  (E.  Davy,  Berthelot). 
Allylene        C^H^  (Sawitsch). 
CrotoDy!ene  C^ll*  (E.  Cavontou). 
Valerylene    C^H^  (Reboul). 

Acetylene,  CH'  =  CHrCH.— This  gas  is  produced  by  the 
incomplete  combustion  of  many  organic  substances  rich  in  car- 
bon (Berthelot). 

If  a  few  drops  of  ether  be  poured  upon  the  surface  of  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  contained  in  a  nar- 
row jar,  and  its  vapor  ^e  ignited,  a  brownish-red  deposit  of 
acetylenide  of  copper  will  be  formed  and  may  be  observed  on 
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flowing  the  liquid  around  on  the  sides  of  the  jar.     This  reac- 
tion is  characteristic  of  acetylene. 

This  gas  may  he  formed  hy  the  direct  union  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  as  discovered  by  Berthelot,  when  the  electric  arc  is 
passed  between  carbon  points  in  a  vessel  containing  pure  hydro- 
gen. At  the  high  temperature  of  the  arc,  the  hydrogen  com- 
bines directly  with  the  carbon,  forming  acetylene. 
'  It  is  also  formed  when  monobromethylene  is  heated  with 
amylate  of  sodium  (the  sodium  compound  of  amyl  alcohol) 
(Sawitsch). 

(?H'Br  +    C*H".ONa    ==   C»H»   +    (?H".OH  +  NaBr 

Monobrom-        AmjlataorMidiiuii.       AM^Iene.  Amyl  alcohol, 

•thjlane. 

Acetylene  is  a  colorless  gas,  haying  a  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able odor.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water.  It  bums  with  a  bright 
but  smoky  flame.  It  forms  two  compounds  with  bromine,  a 
dibromide,  C'H'Br*,  and  a  tetrabromide,  CU'Er". 


DIATOMIC  ALCOHOLS,  OR  QLYCOL& 

The  name  glycols  was  given  by  Wurtz  to  the  dihydrates  of 
the  series  of  hydrocarbons,  C"!!**.  If  ordinary  alcohol  be 
ethyl  hydrate,  ordinary  glycol  is  ethylene  dihydrate. 

C'H*.OH  CH*(OHy 

Kthvl  bjrdnte.  Ethylene  dihydrate. 

While  alcohol  reacts  with  a  single  molecule  of  a  monobasic 
acid  to  form  a  neutral  ether,  glycol  can  react  with  either  one 
or  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid,  thus  forming  two  ethers. 
In  other  words,  while  the  nionatomic  alcohols  contain  but  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  which  is  replaceable  by  a  single  radical  of  a 
monobasic  acid,  glycol  contains  in  the  two  groups  OM  two  such 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  capable  of  being  replaced  by  2  radicals  of 
a  monobasic  acid,  or  one  radical  of  a  dibasic  acid. 

c«H»o{"  (cnpo)«["  (c<H*o«rf" 

Ethyl  acetate.  Ethylene  diacetate.  Ethylene  sttcciDate. 

The  glycols  yield  diatomic  acids  by  oxidation. 
There  are  isomeric  glycols,  or  iaoglycoU^  corresponding  to 
the  isoalcohols  which  have  already  been  defined  (page  473). 

44» 


DKNSITY  AT  0°.     BOILIXO-POINTS, 

C«H«0» 

1,125                    1U7.5® 

C»H80« 

1.051            188-l8«o 

C*Hi0O* 

1.048            183-184® 

C»H»«0« 

0.987                    177*» 

C«H»*0* 

0.9667                 207*> 
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Six  glycols  are  now  known,  belonging  to  the  series  C'^H"^'*^H)'. 

Ethylene  glycol,  or  glycol  .  .  . 
Propylene  glycol,  or  propylglyool . 
Butylene  glycol,  or  butylglyool  . 
Ainylene  glycol,  or  amylglycol  .  . 
Hexylene  glycol,  or  hexylglycol  . 
Ootylene  glycol,  or  octylglycol  (Ph. 
de  Clermont) C^H»«0* 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  above 
series  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  homologous. 

The  structure  of  the  latter  glycols  is  different  from  that 
of  ethylene  glycol;  they  are  uoglycols.  The  propylglycol 
discovered  by  Wurtz  is  of  this  number.  Normal  propylglycol 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Gr^romont,  and  obtained  in  a 
pure  state  by  Reboul. 

The  isomerism  of  the  glycols,  like  that  of  the  alcohols,  is 
due  to  the  constitutions  of  their  molecules,  which  can  contain, 
like  the  molecules  of  the  alcohols,  the  following  groups : 

The  primary  group    -CIP.OH 
The  secondary  group  =€H.OH 
The  tertiary  group     i  C.OH 

Thus,  ethylene  glycol  is  primary,  since  it  contains  two  groups, 
CH'.OH. 

The  amylglycol  derived  from  trimethylethylene  is  at  the 
same  time  secondary  and  tertiary. 

Pinacone,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  504),  is 
a  tertiary  glycol ;  it  contains  two  groups  ^(C.OH). 

CH«.OH  ™3>  C.OH  CH»>  9-^° 

tH«.0H  CH»-Cn.OH  ^{JJ>  C.OH 

Glycol.  Amylicljrcol.  Pfnacona. 

(Secondary  and  tertiary.)  (Tertiary.) 

Among  the  mixed  glycols,  that  is,  those  containing  at  the 
same  time  two  different  alcoholic  groups,  is  ordinary  propyl- 
glycol,  which  is  primary  and  secondary. 


CH«.0H  CH» 

tH«  CH.OH 

^H«.0H  CH«.OH 

NomiMl  propylglycol.  Ordinary  propylglycoL 

(Primmy);  (Primary  and  Moondary). 
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GLYCOL,  OR  ETHYLENE  DIHYDRATE. 

C*H«0»  =  C«H*(OH)» 

Wurtz  first  obtained  glycol  by  causing  cither  iodide  or  bro- 
mide of  ethylene  to  react  with  silver  acetate 

Silrer  acetate.  Ktbylene  dlaceUte. 

and  saponifying  the  resulting  ethylene  diacetate  by  potassium 
hydrate. 

^g^^;^}(C»H*r+  2K0H   «  2(C«H»0.0K)  +  (C«H*)"|gg 
Btbjrlene  dlaoetote.  Potanium  aceUto.  Qlyool. 

Atkinson  has  shown  that  the  silver  acetate  may  be  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  ace- 
tate. Bromide  of  ethylene  reacts  with  the  latter  salt,  forming 
potassium  bromide,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
ethylene  acetate  which  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  caustic 
potassa  or  caustic  baryta. 

Another  process  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Hiifncr  and 
Zoller.  188  grammes  of  ethylene  bromide,  138  grammes  of 
potassium  carbonate  and  1  litre  of  water  are  introduced  into  a 
large  flask  connected  with  a  reversed  condenser,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  boiled  until  all  of  the  ethylene  bromide  has  disappeared. 
The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  and 
alcohol  is  added  to  precipitate  the  potassium  bromide;  the 
alcoholic  liauid  is  then  distilled.  Alcohol  and  water  first  pass, 
and  when  the  temperature  rises  above  150^,  the  liquid  which 
condenses  is  nearly  pure  glycol. 

Properties. — Glycol  is  a  somewhat  syrupy,  colorless,  and 
odorless  liquid,  having  a  sweet  taste.  It  mixes  with  water  and 
alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  .  It 
boils  at  197.5^,  and  distils  without  alteration. 

Its  analogy  to  alcohol,  from  which  it  differs  by  containing 
one  more  atom  of  oxygen,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
experiments : 

1.  If  platinum  black  be  moistened  with  glycol  and  then 
rapidly  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  a  brilliant  incandes- 
cence is  manifested  immediately,  due  to  the  energetic  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen. 
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With  dilute  glycol,  the  oxidation  is  slower,  and  glyooUic  acid 
is  formed. 

CH«.OII  CH«.OU 

tni.OH   +     ^"  =    CO.OH    +    HH) 
Gljool.  Glycollic  acid. 

2.  If  glycol  be  heated  with  ordinary  nitric  acid,  torrents  of 
red  vapor  are  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  deposits  crystals  of 
oxalic  acid  on  cooling. 

CH>.OH  CO.OH 

tH«.0H   +  20>  =   .  (J  (jH   +  2H«0 
Gljool.  Oxalic  add. 

3.  When  glycol  is  heated  with  potassium  hydrate  to  250^, 
pure  hydrogen  is  disengaged  and  potassium  oxalate  is  formed. 

(?H«0»  +  2K0H   =  (?0*K'  +  4H« 

Glycol.  Potawium  oxalate. 

These  experiments  establish  between  glycol  and  glycollic  and 
oxalic  acids,  relations  analogous  to  those  which  exist  between 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

Ethylene  Chlorhydrate,  or  Ethylenic  Chlorhydrin. — 
When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  glycol,  a  neutral 
compound  is  formed  which  constitutes  the  manochlorhydrin 
of  glycol^  or  ethylene  chlorhydrcUe* 

^^*<0H    +    Ha   =.   C«H«<^,^    +    H«0 
GlycoL  Ethylene  chlorfaydrate. 

This  compound  is  intermediate  between  glycol  and  ethylene 
chloride,  which  is  the  dichlorhydrin  of  glycol. 

C«H*<gg  c«H«<gH  c«n4<^ 

Glycol.  Monodilorhrdrin  of  Dichlorhydrin  of  rlrool 

glycol.  (ethylene  chloride). 

Ethylene  chlorhydrate  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
ethylene  gas  and  hypochlorous  acid  (Carius). 

(?H*  +  HOO  =r  (?H*ao 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1.24  at  8^.  It 
boils  at  130-131^. 

Ethylene  hromhydrcUe^  or  ethylenic  bromhydrin,  is  formed 
under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  which  furnish  the 
chlorhydrate.     It  is  a  thick,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  147^. 


CH.<8i 

+    CH«O.OH 

-     CH.<Oif"'0 

Acetic  acid. 

Kthylvoe  monacetate. 

CH*<Si 

+     2(C«fl»0.0H) 

—    C»H*<o.c«H»0 

Acetic  acid. 

Ktlijlene  dlaoetato. 
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Stliylene  Vitratei. — By  the  reaction  of  ethylene  brom- 
hydrate  on  silver  nitrate,  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  by  the 

O  NO' 

aid  of  gentle  heat,  ethylene  mononitrate,  CH*<^Vj      ,  is 

obtained  as  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  liquid,  which  is  sol- 
uble in  water.     Density  at  11°,  1.31. 

Ethylene  dinitrate,  C'H^^q'j^q,,  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  ethylene  bromide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
It  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water.  Density  at 
8®,  1.4837.     It  explodes  by  percussion  (Henry). 

Ethylene  Acetates. — When  glycol  is  heated  with  acetic 
add,  it  is  converted  into  acetic  ethers. 

+    2H»0 

Ethylene  monacetate,  or  monacetic  glycol,  is  a  liquid  mis- 
eible  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  boiling  at  182°. 

Ethylene  diacetate,  or  diacetic  glycol,  can  be  prepared  by  the 
reaction  of  ethylene  iodide  on  silver  acetate.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water;  it  boils  at  186°. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  two  neutral  ethereal  compounds  can  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  one  and  the  same  monobasic  acid  on 
glycol,  while  the  monatomic  alcohols  would  furnish  but  a  single 
compound  ether  under  the  same  circumstances. 

ETHYLENE  OXIDE. 

cm 

If  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  be  added  to  ethylene 
chlorhydrate  contained  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  gentle  heat  be 
applied,  a  brisk  effervescence  will  take  place,  due  to  a  dis- 
engagement of  vapor  which  may  be  ignited  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube. 

At  a  low  temperature,  this  vapor  condenses  to  a  colorless 
liquid,  which  is  ethylene  oxide. 

CH»C10      =      CWO      +      HCl 

Etiiyleae  cblortijdnite.         Eibyleno  oxide. 
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Ethylene  oxide  has  the  composition  of  glycol,  less  the  ele- 
ments of  one  molecule  of  water. 

(7H*0  =  CES)*  —  H^O 

However,  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  dehydration  of 
glycol,  for  when  that  body  is  distilled  with  zinc  chloride, 
among  other  products,  aldehyde,  which  is  isomeric  with  ethyl- 
ene oxide,  is  obtained. 

Oreene  has  obtained  ethylene  oxide  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, by  heating  ethylene  bromide  with  anhydrous  sodium 
oxide. 

C'IPBr'  +  Na*0  =  CH*0  +  2NaBr 

Properties. — Ethylene  oxide  boils  at  13.5^.  It  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Under  the 
influence  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  it  fixes  hydrogen 
directly,  being  transformed  into  alcohol. 

C"H*0  +  H«  =  (7H«0 

It  combines  directly  with  water  at  100^,  regenerating  glycol. 

CH*0  +  H'O  =  (7HW 

It  possesses  basic  properties. 

If  equal  volumes  of  hydrochloric  gas  and  vapor  of  ethylene 
oxide  be  mixed  over  the  mercury-trough  (the  mercury  should 
be  slightly  warmed)  the  two  gases  will  disappear ;  they  combine 
to  form  a  liquid  which  la  ethylene  chlorhydrate. 

(?IPO  +  HCl  =  (?H»ao 

If  liquid  ethylene  oxide  be  added  to  a  cooled  solution  of 
magnesium  chloride,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  magnesium 
hydrate  will  be  formed  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  the  liquid 
will  contain  ethylene  chlorhydrate.  Oxide  of  ethylene  precipi- 
tates magnesia  as  would  a  powerful  base  (A.  Wurtz). 

If  a  fragment  of  zinc  chloride  be  allowed  to  fall  into  ethylene 
oxide,  the  latter  soon  undergoes  a  curious,  polymeric  change, 
and  becomes  solid  (A.  Wurtz). 

Bases  Derived  from  Ethylene  Oxide. — Oxide  of  ethylene 

combines  with  ammonia,  yielding  a  series  of  bases,  the  hydrox^ 

ethylenamines,  which  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  one, 

two,  or  three  molecules  of  ethylene  oxide  with  one  molecule  of 

ammonia. 

C«H*.OH)  C«H«.On)  C2n*.0H) 

H  \  N  C«H*.OiI  \  N  'caH*.OH  }  N 

hJ  h)  C«H«.0H) 

Hydtoxethjlenamine.  Dibjdroxethyleiuuiiine.  Trihydroxethylenamloe. 
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These  bases  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
ethylene  chlorhydrate. 

C«H*<^^      +     NH»    =»  hIn     +     HCI 

When  ethylene  chlorhydrate  is  treated  with  trimethylamine, 
the  bodies  combine,  forming  a  chloride. 

N(CH»)»    -I-     C«H*<g,"    «    ^fci?^}^-^' 

When  this  chloride  is  treated  with  water  and  silver  oxide, 
it  is  converted  into  a  hydrate. 

This  hydrate  is  Jieuriney  an  energetic  natural  base  which 
exists  in  the  bile  (choline)  and  which  is  also  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  a  complex  substance,  lecithine,  which  exists 
in  the  brain,  in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  yolk  of  eggs. 


ETHYLENE-DIAMINES. 

These  bases  result  from'the  substitution  of  one,  two,  or  three 
ethylene  groups,  (CH*/',  each  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
two  molecules  of  ammonia. 

They  arc  formed  by  the  reaction  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia  on  ethylene  bromide  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

C«H*Br«     +    2NH»    ^    CM!*(NH«)«.2HBr 

Ethy  len»-fllRinl  na 
hydrobronildtt. 

CH«-NH«  ffC«H«)" 

Sfhylene-diamine,  ^jit_jj,jt  =n«  j  h»        is  a  liquid  base, 

boiling  at  123^.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  an  excess  of 
ethylene  bromide,  it  is  converted  successively  into  diefhylene- 
diamine  and  friethylene-diamine, 

f  (C*H*r  ( (CI!*)"  f  (C«n*)" 

N»  \  ll«  N« \  (nil*)"  N»  \  (HH*)" 

|h«  (ii«  l(C«ii«)" 

Kthylene-dlamlDe.         Diethylene^lamln*.  Triettiylena^lainlne. 

Dicthylcnc-diamine  boils  at  170°,  and  triethylenc-diamine  at 
210®.  They  are  liquids.  The  ethlylene-diaminos  are  dtacidy 
that  is,  they  combine  with  two  molecules  of  a  monatomio  acid, 
such  as  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  (Hofmann). 
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ISETHIONIC  ACID. 

This  acid,  which  has  long  heen  known,  attaches  to  the  ethy- 
lene derivatives.  Oxide  of  ethylene  unites  directly  with  sodium 
acid-sulphite  (bisulphite),  forming  sodium  isethionate. 

Sodium  iaetlifoniitp. 

The  same  salt  is  formed  when  ethylene  chlorhydrate  is  heated 
with  neutral  sodium  sulphite. 

Isethionic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  into  cold  absolute  alcohol  or  ether;  the 
liquid  is  then  mixed  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and 
boiled  for  several  hours,  after  which  it  is  neutralized  with 
barium  carbonate.  The  filtered  liquid  contains  barium  isethi- 
onate, which,  when  exactly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  fur- 
nishes isethionic  acid. 

Isethionic  acid  is  a  sour  liquid  which  cannot  be  entirely 
deprived  of  water  without  decomposition.  Its  salts  are  very 
stable.  It  is  isomeric  with  ethylsulphuric  acid.  Phosphorus 
pentachloride  transforms  it  into  a  chloride. 

C'H*<SO».OK  +  ^^^^  =  ^*^*<SO«.Cl  +  "^*  +  ^^*  +  ^^^^ 

Potaainm  isethlonata.  ClilorrthyUtilphuroai 

chloride. 

The  latter  body  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  120^  ;  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  water  at  100^,  into  chlorethyhulphurwu  acid 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

C'«*<80..CI     +    H-O    =    C.H«<^|)..ou    +    H<^ 

Chlorethjhnlphurous  acid. 

TAURINE. 
C«H»NSO» 

This  important  acid,  whose  existence  in  the  bile  was  dis- 
covered by  Gmelin  in  1824,  is  related  to  isethionic  acid ;  it  is 
amido-isethiimic  acid,  that  is,  it  is  derived  from  the  latter  acid 
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by  the  sabstitution  of  a  group  NH*  for  a  group  OH.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  synthesis  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chlor- 
ethylsulphurous  acid  or  on  silver  chlorethylsulphite.  The  fol- 
lowing formuliB  indicate  the  relations  between  isethionic  and 
chlorethylsulphurous  acids  and  taurine : 

^"*<SO«.OH  ^*^*<SO«.OH  ^"*<SO«.OH 

iMthloiiic  acid.  ChlorethjrtoulphuruiM  add.  TMrin«. 

Taurine  crystallizes  in  large,  brilliant,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
yery  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water.  When  the  crystals  are  heated  they  melt,  and  decompose 
at  an  elevated  temperature. 

Strecker  has  obtained  an  isomeride  of  taurine  by  heating 
ammonium  isethionate. 

Ammonium  laetbloDate.  iMthlomtfnida. 

PROPYLGLYCOLS. 
C»H«(OH)« 

Normal  propylglycol  Cpago  522)  has  been  obtained  ftovti 
normal  propylene  bromide  (page  518).  This  bromide  is  mixed 
with  acetic  acid  and  heated  with  silver  acetate :  propylene  di- 
accUte  is  formed,  CH^CIPO')',  and  separated  by  distillation, 
after  which  it  is  decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  dry  potassium 
hydrate  just  sufficient  to  remove  its  acetic  acid. 

Normal  propylglycol  is  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  boiling  at 
216^,  and  having  a  density  of  1.0G52  at  0^.  It  is  miscible 
with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  When  oxidized,  it 
yields  hydracrylic  acid  (Q^romont,  Reboul). 

Ordinary  propylglycol  is  prepared  from  ordinary  propylene 
bromide  by  the  same  process  indicated  above.  It  is  a  thick, 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1.051  at  0^.  It  boils  at 
188-189*.  When  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  plati- 
num black,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  lactic  acid 
(A.  Wurtz) 

GLYCERIN. 
C»n«0»  =  C«H»(OH)» 

Glycerin  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1799,  and  studied  by 
Chevreul,  Pelouze,  and  especially  by  Berthelot,  who  demon- 
strated its  character  of  a  triatomic  alcohol 
X  45 
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Pelouzc  and  G4\]a  realized  the  first  artificial  formation  of  a 
fatty  body  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of 
butyric  acid  and  glycerin :  butyrin  was  thus  produced. 

PreparatioiL — Glycerin  is  an  accessory  product  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lead  plaster.  When  the  prefmration  of  that  sub- 
stance is  terminated,  the  water  is  decanted  from  the  lead  soap 
which  separates,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  the 
liquid  in  order  to  precipitate  as  sulphide  any  traces  of  lead  that 
may  be  dissolved.  It  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath.    The  glycerin  remains  as  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid. 

It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  the  arts  as  an  accessory 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles. 

Properties. — Glycerin  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  syrupy 
consistence  and  a  sweet  taste.  Its  denstity  at  15^  is  1.28.  it 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.  When  quickly  heated,  it  distils  between 
275  and  280°  ;  and  it  may  be  readily  distilled  in  a  vacuum. 

Pure  glycerin  is  crystallizable,  and  solidifies  below  0°,  but 
solid  glycerin  melts  only  at  7  or  8°  (Gladstone). 

When  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  glycerin 
is  converted  into  a  triatomic  acid,  which  is  called  glyceric  acid 
(Debus,  Socolofi*). 

CHW  +  0*  ==  H*0  +  CH«0* 

Gljcerin.  Glj-ceric  acid. 

When  glycerin  is  poured  drop  by  drop  into  a  mixturo  of 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  cooled  in  a  vessel  of 
cold  water,  oily  drops  of  trinitroglycerin,  CPH'(0-NO')',  are 
precipitated.  It  is  a  yellowish  oil,  which  explodes  with  great 
violence  by  percussion,  by  heat,  or  sonictimes  even  sponta- 
neously. 

On  account  of  this  property,  nitroglycerin  is  employed  as  an 
explosive ;  but  it  is  generally  incorporated  with  inert  matter, 
such  as  finely -divided  silica.  Such  mixtures  are  called  dtfna- 
mites. 

When  heated  with  phosphorus  iodide,  P*!*,  glycerin  is  con- 
verted into  allyl  iodide  (Berthelot  and  de  Luca)  (page  478). 

ETHERS  OF  GLYCERIN. 

Glycerin,  CPH*(OH)*,  which  contains  three  groups  OH,  can 
form  three  classes  of  ethers  by  the  sul)stitution  of  one,  two,  or 
three  monobasic  acid  radicals  for  as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen 
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in  these  hydroxyl  groups.  If  acetic  acid  be  heated  with 
gljoerin,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  three 
different  acetic  ethers  of  glycerin  may  be  obtained,  ethers  which 
Berthelot  has  designated  as  acetuu. 

u     fOH  ,„    fO.C«H»0 

c«h»o.oh  +  0>h»^oh  »  h«0  +  c»h»j  oh 

(oh  (oh 

Acetic  add.        Qljcerin.  Monacvtln. 


tft 


rOH  ,„    fO.CHH) 

2(C»H»0.0H)  +  C?fl»  \  OH    -I    2H«0  +  C»fl»  \  O.C«fl»0 

(oh  (oh 

Diacetin. 

,u     rOH  „,    fO,C«H«0 

8{C>H>O.OH)  +  CSU»{oH    «*    3H*0  +  C»H»Jo.C«HH) 

(oh  (o.C»H"0 

Triacetlo. 

In  the  same  manner,  by  the  action  of  the  hydracids  upon 
glycerin,  neutral  combinations  are  formed,  analogous  to  the 
chlorides  of  the  radicals  CH'^^S  as  well  as  to  the  dichlo- 
ride  of  ethylene  and  to  ethylene  chlorhydrate.  These  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  for  as  many  hydroxyl  groups  in 
glycerin. 

c»h»^oh  +  Hci    «    c»H»^on  +  nm 
(oh  (oh 

MuDocblorlijrdriD. 


»»»  fOH  n,    fCI 

C»H»  \  OH    +    2HC1     -=     C»U»  I  CI    + 
( OH  ( OH 

IHchloiiijrdriD. 


2H>0 


Mcnochlorhydrxn  is  a  thick,  colorless  liquid,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  sensibly  soluble  in  ether.     It  boils  at  227^. 

Dtchlorhydnn  la  a  neutral,  oily  liquid,  having  a  pronounced, 
ethereal  odor.  It  dissolves  in  ether.  Its  density  is  1.137,  and 
it  boils  at  178°. 

When  dichlorhydrin  is  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate,  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  arc 
removed  and  a  body  is  obtained  which  Berthelot  has  named 
eptchlorhydrin, 

CH«CI 
C'H»CP(OH)  — HCI  =  C»H6CI0  =  kn  ^^ 

CH« 

IMcblorbjdHD.  Epicbtorhjdria. 
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Epichlorhydrin  ig  a  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
having  an  agreeable,  ethereal  odor.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweet, 
afterwards  sharp  and  burning.  It  boils  at  118-119°.  It  is 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water. 

It  combines  directly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  r^neradng 
dichlorhydrin.  When  heated  for  a  long  time  with  water,  it 
combines  with  one  molecule  of  that  liquid,  forming  monochlor- 
hydrin. 

CffClO  +  H'O  =  (?H»C1(0H)* 

When  dichlorhydrin  is  heated  with  phosphoms  pentachlo- 
ride,  the  last  hydroxyl  group  is  removed,  being  replaood  by 
chlorine ;  trichlorhydrm  is  thus  obtained. 

rci  fCl 

CH*  \  Cl  -I-  PC1»  =-   C»H»  \  CI  +  P0C1«  +  HCl 

lOH  (Cl 

Dichlorhydrin.  Tricblorhjdrln. 

Berthelot  has  obtained  a  great  number  of  glycerin  ethers  by 
directly  heating  glycerin  with  acids.  When  the  reaction  is 
terminated  (it  is  often  very  slow),  he  saturates  the  excess  of 
acid  with  calcium  hydrate,  and  extracts  the  neutral  fatty  body, 
that  is,  the  ether  of  glycerin,  with  ether. 

NATURAL  FATTY  BODIES. 

The  fats  encountered  in  nature  are  glyceriden^  that  is,  ethers 
of  glycerin.  The  memorable  researches  of  Chevreul  have 
shown  that  when  these  fats  are  methodically  treated  with 
different  solvents,  various  immediate  principles  are  separated, 
of  which  the  most  common  are  stearin,  margarin,  and  olein. 

They  are  the  tristearic,  trimargaric,  and  trioleic  ethers  of 
glycerin. 

f  O.CWH«0  (  O.C"H»0  (  O.Ci«H»0 

C»H»  \  O.C"H»0  C«H»  \  O.C"HWO  C«H»  \  O.C»HWO 

I  O.CWH»0  I  O.C"HMO  (  O.C«H»0 

Steuln.  Maifpuin.  Olein.' 

When  these  glycerin  ethers  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
alkalies,  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead,  in  presence  of  boiling  water, 
they  are  decomposed,  absorbing  at  the  same  time  the  elements 
of  water :  glycerin  and  the  acid  are  set  free,  and  the  latter 
combines  with  the  base  forming  a  soap  (see  page  534).  Thus, 
when  stearin  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  calcium  stearate  and 
glycerin  are  formed.  When  olein  is  heated  with  water  and 
litharge,  it  yields  lead  oleate  and  glycerin. 

Most  of  the  natural  fats  are  mixtures  of  these  principles 
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in  variouB  proportions,  and  to  the  number  we  may  add  tri- 
palmitin. 

Stearin,  margarin,  and  palmitin  are  solids,  olein  is  liquid. 
In  the  faUj  the  solid  principles  predominate ;  the  oih  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  olein. 

Stearin  is  extracted  from  tallow.  That  substance  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  ether  and  made  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  are 
pressed,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  with  them  many  times 
until  a  substance  is  obtained  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant  little 
scales,  fusible  at  66.5^.  They  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  in  cold  ether,  but  ^ely  soluble  in  boiling  ether. 

Palmitin  has  been  extracted,  by  the  aid  of  boiling  alcohol, 
firom  palm-oil  which  has  previously  been  submitted  to  heavy 
pressure  between  sheets  of  porous  paper.  It  melts  at  60^ 
(HeinU). 

Olein  is  the  predominating  principle  of  olive-oil  and  almond- 
oil,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state.  Ber- 
thelot  has  prepared  triolein  artificially  by  heating  glycerin  to 
a  temperature  between  200  and  240^  with  an  excess  of  oleic 
acid.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  lime  and  ether ; 
the  latter  dissolves  the  triolein  and  leaves  calcium  oleate. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal  and 
mixed  with  eight  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  which  precip- 
itates the  triolein.  When  dried  in  a  vacuum,  triolein  is  an  oil 
which  solidifies  at  10^.  Its  density  is  between  0.90  and  0.92. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

In  contact  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
(red  vapors),  olein  is  converted  into  a  crystalline,  solid,  fatty 
body,  fusible  at  32^,  to  which  Boudet  has  given  the  name 
eiaidin. 

Pat  Oili  and  Drying  Oils. — ^The  oils  of  olives,  sweet 
almonds,  rape-seed,  beech-nuts,  etc.,  acquire  an  acrid  taste  and 
a  disagreeable  odor  when  they  are  long  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
they  do  not  solidify.  They  are  called  /a/,  or  naftrsiccative 
oils. 

Olive-oil  is  the  type  of  this  class.  It  is  extracted  by  press- 
ure from  crushed  olives,  and  has  a  greenish-yellow  color ;  its 
taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable ;  it  is  odorless.  At  a  temperature 
a  few  degrees  above  0^,  it  becomes  a  solid  mass.  When  agitated 
with  mercurous  nitrate,  it  becomes  solid,  the  olein  which  it 
contains  being  transformed  into  eiaidin.  It  becomes  rancid  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 

46» 
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When  other  oils,  such  as  linseed,  walnut,  hemp-seed,  poppy 
and  castor  oils  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  thicken  and  finally 
are  converted  into  somewhat  elastic,  yellow,  transparent  mass^, 
species  of  soft  varnishes.  They  are,  therefore,  called  drying 
(kls,  and  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

The  changes  which  oils  undergo  on  contact  with  the  air  are 
caused  hy  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  are  accompanied  by  a 
disengagement  of  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  uses  of  the  natural  fatty  bodies  in  the  arts 
and  in  domestic  economy.  Among  the  industrial  applications, 
we  can  only  mention  the  employment  of  tallow  and  palm-oil  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  certain  other  oils  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  soaps. 

Steann  Candles. — ^To  convert  tallow  into  stearin  candles,  it 
is  saponified  by  lime,  that  is,  it  is  first  converted  into  a  lime 
soap,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter 
acid  causes  the  fatty  acids  to  separate,  and  they  solidify  on 
cooling.  They  are  strongly  compressed,  first  between  warm, 
and  finally  between  hot  plates,  so  that  the  oleic  acid  is  ex- 
pressed, while  the  fatty  acids  proper  remain.  This  process, 
which  was  invented  by  de  Milly  and  Motard  in  1829,  consists, 
as  may  be  seen,  in  entirely  saponifying  the  tallow  by  lime.  In 
1854,  de  Milly  modified  it  by  considerably  reducing  the  amount 
of  lime,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
required.  But  it  is  then  necessary  to  operate  at  higher  tem- 
peratures by  the  aid  of  superheated  steam.  The  operation  is 
conducted  in  closed  vessels,  and  with  2.5  parts  of  lime,  100 
parts  of  tallow  may  be  saponified  at  a  temperature  of  170  or 
180^. 

Palm-oil  may  be  converted  into  candles  by  a  still  more 
simple  process,  which  consists  in  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  superheated  steam  at  300^.  It  is  thus  directly  decom- 
posed into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  for  the  vapor  of  water, 
at  the  high  temperature  employed,  acts  precisely  as  would  an 
alkali. 

Soaps. — In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  principally  at  Mar- 
seilles, oils  of  inferior  quality  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  the  oils  of  sesame  and  earth-nut  have  been  employed 
for  this  purpose  for  some  years.  These  oils  are  saponified  by 
boiling  them  in  large  boilers  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  The  oil  thus  becomes  pasty,  the  excess  of  oil  making  an 
emulsion  with  the  solution  of  soap  which  is  first  formed. 
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More  concentrated  soda  lye  containing  common  salt  is  then 
added,  and  the  saponification  is  finished  bjr  boiling ;  the  soap, 
which  is  insoluble  in  the  concentrated  lye,  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  lye  is  then  drawn  off.  When  the  soap 
is  well  made,  the  paste  hardens  on  cooling ;  it  has  a  bluish-gray 
color,  due  to  a  ferruginous  soap  mixed  with  sulphide  of  iron. 
The  iron  and  sulphur  are  derived  from  the  materials  employed, 
crude  caustic  soda  containing  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  If  this 
paste  be  heated  with  about  one-twelflh  its  weight  of  water,  or 
a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  it  melts,  and  if  the  mass 
be  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed,  it  will  separate  into  two  por- 
tions, the  lower  and  strongly-colored  layer  containing  the  more 
dense  ferruginous  soap ;  the  upper  layer  constitutes  white  soap. 
When  the  latter  is  completely  clarified  by  the  deposit  of  the 
ferruginous  soap,  it  is  drawn  off  into  large  moulds,  where  it  solid- 
ifies. Whife  soap  is  thus  obtained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  mar- 
bled soap  be  desired,  the  paste  is  frequently  agitated  during  the 
cooling.  The  colored  part,  that  is,  the  ferruginous  soap,  thus  be- 
comes diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass,  forming  bluish  veins. 

For  some  years,  large  quantities  of  soap  have  been  prepared 
by  combining  with  caustic  soda  the  oleic  acid  obtained  as  an 
accessory  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles. 

Soft  soaps  have  potassa  for  their  base.  They  are  manufac- 
tured from  various  oils,  such  as  hemp,  poppy,  and  linseed  oils, 
which  are  saponified  by  caustic  potassa  lye. 

SaponiflcatioiL — It  will  have  been  noticed  that  all  of  these 
industrial  operations  have  for  their  object  the  decomposition 
of  neutral  fats  into  fatty  acids,  either  free  or  combined  with 
a  base.  This  decomposition  has  received  the  name  saponifi- 
cation. It  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  water  and  heat 
alone,  by  the  action  of  a  base,  or  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  (sulphuric  saponification).  In  the 
latter  case,  the  acid  acts  upon  the  glycerin,  forming  a  sulpho- 
glyceric  acid.  Whatever  process  be  employed  to  effect  this 
decomposition,  the  presence  of  water  is  always  necessary,  for 
the  elements  of  that  liquid  combine  directly  with  the  fatty 
body  which  is  decomposed,  as  Chevreul  has  very  well  shown. 
In  this  respect,  the  decomposition  of  palmitin  by  superheated 
Bteam  may  serve  as  a  type  for  all  reactions  of  this  class. 
( O.C»*H«0  ( OH 

C^H»{0.CWU«0    +    3H«0    —    C»11M01£     +     3C>«HW0.0H 
[  O.CWH«0  t  OU 

Ffelmlliii.  QlycttriD.  Pftlnittc  add. 
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POLYATOMIC  AND  POLYBASIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  are  related  to  the  polyatomic  alcohols,  just  as 
the  acids  containing  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  which  we  have 
already  studied,  are  related  to  the  monatomic  alcohols. 

The  polyatomic  acids  are  classed  in  several  series,  among 
which  we  must  consider  in  a  special  manner  those  which  in- 
clude glycoUic  and  oxalic  acids.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
these  two  acids  are  products  of  the  direct  oxidation  of  glycol. 

Their  homologues  are  related  to  the  superior  glycols. 

Olyoolb. 
CH«.OH 

6hs.oh 

Gljrool. 
CH'.OH 

Ah« 
Ah'.oh 

Nonoal  propylgljooL 
CH» 

^H,OH 

Ah«.oh 

iBopropylgljcol. 
CH«.OH 

tll« 

km 

ilP.OH 
Nonnal  batylglyooL 

The  first  of  the  ahovc  series  is  that  of  glycol  and  the  supe- 
rior glycols.  Among  the  latter,  the  true  homologues  of  glycol 
would  he  those  which  differ  from  the  latter  by  nCH',  and  of 
which  the  formulas  would  consequently  be  analogous  to  that 
of  normal  propylglycol.  Ordinary  propylglycol,  which  yields 
lactic  acid  by  oxidation,  is  an  isomeride  of  normal  propylglycol. 

The  second  series  is  that  of  glycoUic  acid  and  its  homologues. 
They  are  derived  from  the  corresponding  glycols  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  0  for  H'  in  one  group,  CH'.OH  They  conse- 
quently contain  but  one  carboxyl  group,  CO.OH ;  they  are 
monobasic,  for  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  last  group  can  be 
replaced  by  a  metal.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  they  are  at 
the  same  time  acids  and  alcohols, — acids  by  virtue  of  the  carb- 
oxyl, CO.OH,  primary  alcohols  by  virtue  of  the  group  CH'.OH, 
or  secondaiy  alcohols  by  virtue  of  the  group  CH.OH. 


Aaot,  CnHteOS. 

AciM,  CnHSo.sOi. 

CH'.OH 

CO.OH 

60.OH 

(io.OH 

Gljroollic  add. 

Oxalic  add. 

CH«.OH 

CO.OH 

1 

CH* 

CH« 

60.OH 

60.OH 

L          HydnorjUc  add. 

Malooleadd. 

CUS 

^H.OH 

io.OH 

CO.OH 

6h« 

Ah> 

djO.OH 

I 

Bacdnlc  add. 
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The  third  series  is  that  of  oxalic  acid  and  its  homologues. 
They  are  derived  from  the  gljcok  hj  suhstitution  of  O'  for 
2H'  in  two  groups,  CH*.OH.  They  consenuently  contain  two 
carbozyl  groups,  CO.OH,  and  they  are  dibasic  because  the 
H  of  each  of  these  groups  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  metal. 

Between  glyoollic  and  oxalic  acids  there  exists  a  remarkable 
acid,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  monobasic  acid  and  an 
aldehyde :  it  is  glyoxylic  acid.  It  contains  CH'O',  one  more 
atom  of  oxygen  than  oxalic  aldehyde,  which  is  called  glyoxal^ 
CIPO*,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  glycollic  acid. 
These  relations  of  composition  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing formulae: 

CH'.OH  CHO  CHO  CO.OH 

fco.OH  Ao.OH  CHO  io.OH 

Gl jcoUic  acid.  Glyoxylic  «cld.  Gljoxiil.  Oxalic  acid. 

Of  all  the  acids  which  make  up  these  series,  we  can  only 
consider  glycollic  and  lactic  acids,  which  are  members  of  the 
first,  and  oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  which  belong  to  the  second. 
Besides  these,  wo  will  briefly  describe  the  intermediate  com- 
pounds, glyoxylic  acid  and  glyoxal. 

GLYCOLLIC  ACID. 

C«HK)»  =  CH«(OH)-CO.OH 

This  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  glycol.  Strecker 
and  Socoloff  discovered  it  in  the  product  of  the  reaction  of 
nitrous  anhydride  upon  glycocol,  or  sugar  of  gelatine  (see  page 
545). 

R.  HoiTmann  and  Kekul^  have  shown  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  on  monochlor- 
acetic  acid. 

KCH'CIO*    +    KOH    =    Ka    -f    KCH»0» 

PotMilnin  monocbloraoeUto.  PotMsioin  glycollato. 

When  pure,  this  acid  forms  deliquescent  crystals,  which  are 
venr  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  When  heated,  it  loses  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  and  is  converted  into  glycoUide^  or  glycollic 
anhydride,  CH»0',  or  C*H*0*. 

CH*0»  —  HK)  =  C"H«0« 

QljeolUc  add.  GlyoolUda. 

X» 
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GLYOXYLIC  ACID  AND  GLYOXAL. 

Gljoxylic  add  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
on  alcohol.  It  may  be  prepared  by  poaring  into  a  tall  jar, 
by  means  of  a  fnnnel-tube,  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  water,  and 
faming  nitric  acid,  8UCGe8siyely,<8o  that  the  layers  may  not  mix 
at  once.  The  whole  is  then  left  for  about  a  week  at  a  temp- 
erature of  20^,  so  that  the  three  layers  may  gradually  mix  by 
diffusion.  Gases  are  disengaged,  and  the  product  contains  nitric 
acid,  glyoxylic  and  glycoUic  acids,  seyeral  ethers  and  aldehydes, 
and  notably  glyoxal.  The  liquid  is  distributed  in  flat  plates 
and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  on  a  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  exhausted  with  water,  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  fil- 
tered. Alcohol  is  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  precipitates 
glyoxylate  and  glycollate  of  calcium.  The  alcoholic  mother- 
liquor  contains  glyoxal.  The  precipitate  of  calcium  salts  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  pressed,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
The  solution  being  allowed  to  evaporate  q^ontaneously,  the  cal- 
cium glyoxylate,  which  is  least  soluble,  is  deposited  first  Gly- 
oxylic acid  may  be  isolated  by  decomposing  an  aqueons  solution 
of  calcium  glyoxylate  by  oxalic  acid. 

Glyoxylic  acid  is  a  syrupy  and  very  acid  liquid.  Its  consti- 
tution shows  it  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  acid  and  an  aldehyde, 

CHO 
and  this  double  function  is  expressed  by  the  formula  i 

.  .  .  ^^^ 

Its  solution  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.     When  heated 

with  sulphuric  acid  it  disengages  carbon  monoxide. 

(?H'0»  =  2C0  -f  HK) 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  glycollic  acid. 

CH^O"  +  H«  =  (?U*(y 

OlyozaL — ^This  body  is  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  pro- 
ducts above  mentioned,  by  the  action  of  weak  nitric  acid  on 
alcohol.  It  Is  prepared  from  the  alcoholic  solution  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  calcium  glycollate  and  glyoxylate.  To  this  is 
added  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acid-sulphite,  which 
forms  a  crystalline  combination  with  the  glyoxal.  This  com- 
bination deposits  and  is  collected,  purified  by  reciystallization 
in  water,  and  barium  chloride  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution. 
A  sulphite  of  glyoxal-barium  is  formed  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, and  deposits  in  ciystalline  crusts.    To  its  solution  in  boO- 
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ing  water  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  quantity  exactly  sufficient 
to  precipitate  the  barium  as  sulphate.  The  filtered  liquid  will 
contain  sulphurous  acid  and  glyoxal,  and  the  latter  alone  will 
remain  afler  evaporation  on  a  water-bath. 

Glyoxal  is  a  deliquescent,  amorphous  solid,  slightly  colored, 
and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It«  ariucous  solution 
energetically  reduces  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  It  combines 
with  the  acid-sulphites,  like  the  other  aldehydes.  Glyoxal  is 
the  aldehyde  corresponding  to  oxalic  acid. 

Clio  CO.OII 

CUO  CO.OII 

GlyoxiU.  OzAllc  Add. 

LACTIC  AND  PARALACTIC  ACIDS. 
C»U«0»  =  CU«-CH(OH)-CO.OH 

Formation  and  Conititntion. — Lactic  acid  was  discovered 
by  Scheele  in  sour  milk.  Berzclius  discovered  the  existence  in 
various  liquids  of  the  animal  economy  of  an  acid  which  was  at 
'first  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  which  results  from  the 
acid  fermentation  of  milk.  Later,  an  acid  identical  with  the 
latter  was  found  in  various  vegetable  juices,  and  was  recog- 
nized to  be  the  product  of  a  peculiar  fermentation  of  glucose, 
called  the  lactic  fermentation.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
the  lactic  acid  of  fermentation  is  not  identical  with  that  which 
exists  in  the  animal  liquids,  especially  that  liquid  which  im- 
pregnates the  muscular  fibres.  The  latter  acid  is  called  para- 
lactic  acid.  The  nature  of  its  isomerism  with  lactic  acid  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  Wislicenus.  It  is  a  case  of  phys- 
ical isomerism;  paralactic  acid  is  optically  active,  and  this 
physical  peculiarity  carries  in  its  train  slight  modifications  in 
chemical  properties ;  these  variations  will  be  indicated  when 
treating  of  the  lactates. 

Independently  of  the  acids  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
there  is  another  which  was  at  first  named  ethylene-lactic  acid, 
and  which  results  from  the  oxidation  of  normal  propylglycol ; 
its  constitution  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

CH'.OH 

fco.OH 
It  is  hydracrylic  acid;  it  is  also  formed  when  ^-iodopropi- 
onic  acid  is  treated  with  water  and  silver  oxide.     Its  character? 
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istic  property  is  its  easy  deoomposition  into  water  and  acrylic 
acid,  hence  the  name  hydraciyiic  (Wisiicenus). 

Its  isomeride,  lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  ordinary  propylglycol  (A.  Wurti).  This  fact 
determines  its  constitution,  which  can  also  be  deduced  from 
a  very  interesting  mode  of  formation  discovered  by  Strecker. 
When  a  mixture  of  aldehyde,  hydnx^anic  acid,  and  hydro- 
chloric add  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  ammonium  chlo- 
ride and  lactic  acid  are  formed. 

CH» 

9^*       +    CNH  +  HCI  +  2H«0  «  NB*CI  +   CH.0H 

*«^  fco.OH 

Aldehyde.     HTdroejaaic  Lactic  add. 

add. 

The  isomerism  of  lactic  and  hydraciyiic  acids  may  be  readily 
understood  by  the  aid  of  the  following  formulae : 

CH'.OH  CIP 

CHS  ^H.0H 

60.OH  <Jo.OH 

HTdracrylic  add.  Lactic  add. 

Both  acids  are  monobasic ;  each  contains  the  group  CO.OH, 
which  is  characteristic  of  organic  acids.  The  third  oxygen 
atom  exists  in  alcoholic  hydroxyl,  either  in  the  primary  group 
CH'.OH,  or  in  the  secondary  group  CH.OH. 

The  preceding  formulse  show  that  lactic  acid  has  a  mixed 
function  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  alcohol  and  an  acid.  This 
is  made  evident  in  all  of  its  compounds,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  one  molecule  of  lactic  acid  in  its  function  as 
an  actdy  can  react  with  and  etherify  another  molecule  in  its 
function  of  an  alcohol,  the  hydroxyl  of  the  group  CO.OH 
forming  a  molecule  of  water  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  alco- 
holic hydroxyl  in  the  second  molecule  of  the  acid.  The 
dilactic  acid,  lactic  anhydride,  and  lactide  which  are  formed  by 
the  more  or  less  complete  dehydration  of  two  molecules  of 
lactic  acid,  are  veritable  dilactic  ethers.  This  point  has  been 
developed  by  Grimaux. 

Reparation  of  Lactic  Add. — A  mixture  of  3  kilo- 
grammes of  glucose  dissolved  in  13  litres  of  water,  4  kilo- 
grammes of  sour  milk,  100  grammes  of  old  cheese,  and  1.5 
kilogrammes  of  pulverized  chalk,  is  exposed  to  a  temperaturo 
of  30  or  35^.     At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  whole  solidifies  to 
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a  maas  of  calcium  lactate.  The  salt  is  purified  by  dyslal- 
liiation,  and  is  exactly  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  calcium  sulphate  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  acid 
liquid  is  boiled  and  saturated  with  hydrocarbonate  of  sine; 
It  is  then  filtered  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  sine  lactate  crys- 
tailiies,  and  its  soluUon  being  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, zinc  sulphide  and  lactic  acid  are  obtained.  The  latter  is 
separated  by  filtration  and  its  solution  concentrated  on  a  water- 
bath. 

Plropertiea. — Lactic  acid  is  a  coloriess,  syrupy  liquid,  having 
a  decided  acid  taste.  When  heated,  it  begins  to  lose  water  at 
130^,  and  is  oonyerted,  little  by  little,  into  a  yellow,  amorphous 
mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This 
body  is  dOaUic  acid,  CH'H)'. 

2(?IP0»  =  C'H'^O^  +  HK) 

At  230^,  it  disengages  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  product  distils  which  often  solidifies 
on  cooling.  It  is  lactidey  or  dilactic  anhydride,  and  is  derived 
directly  from  dilactic  acid. 

(?H«0»    =    c*n»o*    +    H*0 

Dilactic  icid.  Lwtlil*. 

Lactide  has  been  represented  by  the  more  simple  formula 
C*H^O',  but  L.  Henry  has  shown  by  a  determination  of  vapor 
density  that  the  double  formula  represents  the  true  constitution 
of  this  body.  Grimaux  had  already  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion from  theoretical  considerations. 

Lactide  occurs  in  colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  possesses  the  property  of  combining  directly  with 
the  elements  of  water,  lactic  acid  being  reformed ;  it  also  com- 
bines with  ammonia,  forming  lactamide. 

Paralactio  Aoid. — ^This  is  the  lactic  acid  which  may  be 
extracted  from  meat.  It  is  also  called  sarcolactic  acid.  It  may 
be  prepared  from  commercial  extract  of  meat ;  this  is  dissolved 
in  4  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  8  parts 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  decanted, 
and  the  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  exhausted  with 
2  parts  of  lukewarm  water,  the  solution  agairv  being  precip- 
itated by  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solutions  are  united  and  dis- 
tilled on  a  water-bath.  The  residue  b  rendered  strongly  acid 
by  sulphurous  acid,  and  agitated  with  ether  which  dissolves  the 

40 
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paralactic  acid  set  free.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated, 
and  the  acid  is  converted  into  the  salt  of  sine,  which  is  sahse- 
quentlj  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  has  been  indicated 
for  the  preparation  of  ordinary  lactic  acid.  Pandactic  acid  is 
syrupy  like  its  isomeride.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarised  light 
to  the  right  (Wislicenus).  When  heated,  it  becomes  dehy- 
drated, yielding  lactide. 

According  to  Wislicenus,  extract  of  meat  contains  still  an- 
other paralactic  acid,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  but  optically 
inactive. 

Lactates  and  Paralactates. — Lactic  acid  is  a  monobasic 
acid;  the  neutral  lactates  contain  R'(7H*(y,  or  M"(C»H*0')*. 
The  most  characteristic  is  zinc  lactate,  Zn(CHH)'/  +  3HK), 
which  Ls  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  from 
its  boiling  solution  in  brilliant  needles  or  laminae. 

Zinc  paralactvUe  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water, 
and  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  ordinary  lactate. 

Calcium  lactate,  Ca((7HH)'/  +  5HH),  crystallises  in 
rounded  masses,  formed  of  little  needles  grouped  around  a 
common  centre.  Like  all  the  lactates,  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Its  isomeride,  calcium  paralactaley  is 
deposited  from  boiling  water  with  4  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  According  to  Wislicenus,  this  salt  contains 
2[Ca((7HK)»)«]  +  9H'0. 

Ferroiut  lactate,  Fe(CHK)*)',  prepared  by  double  decompo- 
sition of  calcium  lactate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  forms  greenish, 
crystalline  crustji,  soluble  in  water.    It  is  employed  in  medicine. 

Lactamide,  CH^NO*'. — When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lac- 
tide is  treated  with  ammonia  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated, 
crystals  are  obtained  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
They  constitute  lactamide. 

C«H»0*  -f  2NH»  =  2(?H»N0« 

Potassium  hydrate  decomposes  lactamide  into  lactic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

Lactamide  represents  ammonium  lactate  less  the  elements 
of  water. 

.  CH»  CH» 

6h.0H  —    H«0    «    .CH.OH 

io.OCNH*)  io.NH« 


Ammonium  liictotr.  Lnctaroida. 
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HYDRACRYLIC  ACID. 

(ETHYLENELACTIC,  OB  ETHENELACTIC  ACID.) 
C»fl«0»  =  CH*(OU)-CH«-CO.OH 

This  acid  is  formed  by  tbo  oxidation  of  Dormal  propjigljool. 
It  is  also  fonned  by  the  action  of  water  and  silver  oxide  on 
)9-iodopropionic  acid. 

CH«I-CH«-CO»H  +  AgOH*  =  CH«.OH-CH«-CO.OH  +  Agl 
^-Iodop^>ploDtc  add.  Ujdneryllc  acid. 

The  silver  salt  formed  in  the  latter  reaction  is  converted  into 
the  sine  salt,  and  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. 

Hydracrylio  acid  is  syrupy.  When  heated,  it  breaks  up 
into  acrylic  acid  and  water. 

CHHy  =  CH*0«  +  HH) 

When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  again  converted  into 
/9-iodopropionic  acid.  Its  sodium  salty  NaCHK)*,  deposits  from 
alcohol  in  crystals  fusible  at  142-143''.  Between  180  and  200"", 
it  loses  water,  and  is  partly  converted  into  sodium  acrylate. 

Zinc  hydracryUitc,  Zn(CH*0')'  +  H'O,  is  characteristic. 
It  forms  large,  very  brilliant  crystals,  soluble  in  about  one  part 
of  water. 

GLYCERIC  ACID. 
C«H«0*  =  CH«(OH)-CH(OH)— CO.OH 

This  acid  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  glycerin  with  nitric  acid, 
or  by  treating  it  with  bromine  and  water.  It  is  also  formed 
by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitroglycerin. 

It  is  prepared  by  introducing  into  a  tall  jar  one  part  of  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1.5,  and  1  part  of  glycerin  diluted  with 
its  own  volume  of  water.  Care  is  taken  that  the  two  liquids  may 
not  mix,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  itself  for  five  or  six  days.  The 
two  bodies  gradually  mingle  and  react  upon  each  other.  The 
Ii(|uid  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  boiled 
with  well- washed  hydrate  of  lead  suspended  in  water,  afler 
which  the  solution  of  lead-salt  is  filtered  hot.    Crystals  of  lead 


•  Instead  of  Ag<0  +  U*0. 
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gljoerate  separate  on  cooling;  they  ar^  purified,  and  their 
aqueous  solution  when  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  fur- 
nishes glyceric  acid. 

Propertios. — Glyceric  acid  is  a  thick,  light^yellow  syrup, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  reaction  is  acid;  it  is  mono- 
basic. Hydriodic  acid,  by  the  aid  t)f  heat,  converts  it  into 
/9>iodopropionic  acid.  Its  relations  with  glycerin  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  formulas: 


CH>.OH 

6h.oh 

ilP.OH 
Gljoerio. 

OO.OH 

6h.oh 

iH«OH 
Gljrcerie  add. 

Closely  related  to  glycollic  and  lactic  acids  are  two  important 
nitrogenised  bodies,  glycocol  and  alanine.  They  form  part  of 
a  series  which  includes  among  other  bodies  leucine,  a  nitro- 
genized  compound  which  plays  a  part  in  the  animal  economy. 

When  a  current  of  nitrous  anhydride  is  passed  into  solutions 
of  glycocol,  alanine,  and  leucine,  nitrogen  is  disengaged,  and 
these  bodies  are  converted  into  glycollic,  lactic,  and  leucic  acids. 
We  then  have  the  following  series : 


C^H*0» 

CH'NO* 

OljcoUic  acid. 

Glycocol. 

CRHy 

CH^NO* 

Lactic  acid. 

Alanln«i. 

CH^O* 

CH"NO' 

Leucic  acid. 

GLYCOCOL. 

Leucine. 

C»H»NO«  =  CH«(NH«)-CO  OH 

This  body  is  related  to  glycollic  acid.  It  was  discovered  by 
Braconnot,  who  obtained  it  by  boiling  gelatin  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  for  a  long  time,  saturating  the  solution  with  barium 
carbonate  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid.  Hence  the  name 
sugar  of  gelatin  or  glycocol. 

Cahours  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mono- 
chloracetic  acid. 

f -^^      +    2NH.    «   NH*C1  +     r^^ 

CH«C1  6h«.nh« 

Monoehloraci>tlc  acid.  GljooooL 

It  b  therefore  amidacetic  or  aoetamic  acid. 
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It  is  a  solid  body,  crystalliziDg  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
fusible  at  170^.  Its  taste  is  sweet.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solution  has 
a  feeble  acid  reaction.  Indeed,  glyoocol  can  react  with  the 
bases,  forming  compounds;  when  it  is  digested  for  several  hours 
at  a  temperature  between  80  and  104^  with  silver  oxide,  the 
latter  is  dissolved,  and  the  compound  CH^AgNO*  is  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  glyoocol  will  combine  with  the  acids;  there 
is  a  ciystallizable  nitrate  of  glycocol. 

When  nitrous  anhydride  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  glycocol, 
the  latter  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid,  nitrogen  being  at  the 
same  time  disengaged. 

2(7H»NO«  +  N«0«  =  2(7H*0*  +  H»0  +  2N« 

\  Gl jooool.  GljcolUc  ftcld. 

ALANINE. 

C»mNO«  =.  CH«-CH(NH«)-CO.OH 

Strecker  made  the  synthesis  of  alanine  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

CH*0  +  CNH  +  HH)  =-.  CH'NO* 

The  brown  liquid  resulting  from  this  reaction  is  evaporated. 
Alanine  crystallizes  in  hard  needles,  grouped  in  stars  or  tufts. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  is  converted 
by  nitrous  anhydride  into  lactic  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen. 

2(?H'N0«  +  N*0»  =  2C»H«0'  +  HK)  +  2N« 

Alanine.  I  Mtlc  add. 

Alanine  may  be  sublimed  by  cautiously  heating  it.  By  dry 
distillation,  it  breaks  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ethylamine. 

(?ff  N0«  =  CO'  +  (7H».NH* 

It  is  isomeric  with  lactamide  and  with  an  acid  amide  which 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  /9-iodopropionic  acid. 
The  following  formula)  account  for  these  isomerides : 

CH»  Cin.NH«  CH» 

6h.oh  6h«  6u.nhi 

6o.NH«  io.on  io.OH 

Lactemlda.  /^-wnidopropiooie  iicid.  AUinlni>. 

46» 
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^-amidopropionic  acid,  which  is  formed  in  the  reaction  just 
indicated,  crystallizes  in  transparent  and  colorless  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  When  cautiously  heated  to  170°,  it  partly 
sublimes  in  needles. 

LEUCINE. 
C«H»«NO* 

This  body  was  discovered  by  Proust,  in  1818,  in  old  cheese. 
It  seems  to  be  identical  with  a  substance  obtained  irom  cadav- 
eric fat,  and  named  by  Fourcroy  aposepeditie.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters.  It  is  also  formed  when 
horn,  gelatinous  tissues,  or  albuminous  matters  are  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  fused  with  potassium  hydrate.  In 
these  reactions,  tyrosine,  and  sometimes  glycoool,  is  formed  at 
the  same  time. 

Leucine  exists  already  formed  in  the  economy.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  tissues  of  the  liver,  spleen,  lunp;s,  pancreas,  and 
in  the  salivary  glands,  etc.  Limpricht  has  formed  it  artifi- 
cially, by  a  process  analogous  to  that  employed  by  Strecker  for 
the  synthesis  of  alanine. 

FreparatioiL — The  best  process  for  the  preparation  of  leu- 
cine, consists  in  boiling  for  twenty-four  hours  2  parts  of  hom- 
shavings  with  5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  13  parts  of  water, 
care  being  taken  to  replace  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  The 
liquid  is  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  the  calcium  sulphate 
separated  by  filtration,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lime  that  re- 
mains in  solution  is  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion, lefl  to  itself,  first  deposits  tyrosine,  and  the  leucine  remains 
in  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  it  separates  in  crystals  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation.    It  is  finally  crystallized  from  weak  alcohol. 

Properties. — Leucine  crystallizes  in  white  plates.  It  dis- 
solves in  27  parts  of  cold  water  and  much  more  abundantly  in 
boiling  water.  It  melts  at  170°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amylamine. 

C*H»NO«  =  CO'  +  C*H".NH« 

When  nitrous  anhydride  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  leucine, 
it  is  converted  into  a  homologue  of  lactic  acid,  leucic  acid 

(Strecker). 

2C«H»N0»  +  NHy  =  2C«H"0«  +  H'O  +  2N' 

Leudu  iicid. 
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OXALIC  ACID. 

C«U«0*  =-  CO(OH)-CO(OH) 

Hatnral  State  and  Modes  of  FormatioiL — This  important 
acid  exists  in  many  vegetables.  Wicgleb  and  Scheele  extracted 
it  from  salt  of  sorrel,  which  is  an  acid  oxalate  of  potassium. 

The  process  of  Scheele  has  become  classic.  It  consists  in 
precipitating  a  solution  of  salt  of  sorrel  with  acetate  of  lead, 
and  decomposing  the  precipitated  lead  oxalate  by  hydro<^n 
sulphide.  The  great  Swedish  chemist  demonstrated  the  iden- 
tity of  the  acid  thus  formed  and  that  which  Bergman  had 
anteriorly  obtained  by  treating  sugar  with  nitric  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  met  with  in  the  animal  economy.  Urine  often 
deposits  little  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  salt  is  some- 
times deposited  in  the  bladder  and  there  forms  rough  concre- 
tions known  as  mulberry  calculi. 

Oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  fused 
potassium  hydrate  on  a  great  number  of  organic  matters. 

Cyanogen  yields  oxalic  acid  by  its  decomposition  in  contact 
with  water  (page  431). 

We  have  already  studied  the  relations  which  exist  between 
oxalic  acid  and  glycol  (page  524). 

Drechsel  has  recently  made  a  beautiful  synthesis  of  oxalio 
acid.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  upon  sodium  disseminated  in 
very  dry  quartz  sand  and  heated  to  350^,  he  obtained  sodium 
oxalate. 

2C0*  +  Na*  =  Na«C*0* 

Sudium  oxiilata. 

PreparatioiL — Oxalic  acid  is  prepared  in  the  arts  by  two 
processes.  One  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  molasses  of  an 
inferior  quality  by  nitric  acid.  The  operation  gives  rise  to  an 
abundant  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapors  and  carbon  dioxide. 
It  is  conducted  in  leaden  boilers  that  are  not  attacked  in  pres- 
ence of  a  great  excess  of  oxidizable  organic  matter. 

Another  process  consists  in  the  reaction  of  potassium  hy- 
drate on  saw-dust  at  a  high  temperature.  The  mass  is  ex- 
hausted with  water  which  dissolves  out  pota.ssium  oxalate,  and 
the  solution  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime.  Calcium  oxalate  is 
precipitated  and  potassium  hydrate  is  reformed.  The  precip- 
itated calcium  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  calcium 
sulphate,  which  is  almost  insoluble,  being  formed,  and  oxalio 
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acid  remaining  in  solation  in  the  water.  When  the  latter  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  the  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals.  The 
potassium  hydrate  which  remains  in  the  first  solution  is  evapo- 
rated, and  serves  for  new  operations. 

Properties.^— Oxalic  acid  ciystaliises  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  laige,  transparent  prisms,  containing  2  molecules  of 
water.  When  expoised  to  the  air,  these  crystals  effloresce,  and 
they  completely  lose  their  water  at  100^  or  in  a  dry  vacuum. 
One  part  of  oxalic  acid  dissolves  in  15.5  parts  of  water  at  10^. 
It  is  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  at  98^;  at  132^  it 
begins  to  disengage  gases,  and  between  155  and  160^  it  breaks 
up  into  water,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  formic 
acid. 

(?H«0*  =  C0«  +  CH*0' 
CH'O*  =  CO*  +  CO  +  H«0 

At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  dry  acid  escapes  decompo- 
sition and  sublimes. 

When  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  de- 
composed into  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water, 
according  to  the  equation  given  above. 

Certain  chlorides  are  reduced  by  ebullition  with  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid :  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  disengaged.  Under  these  circumstances,  auric  chloride  de- 
posits metallic  gold ;  mercuric  chloride  is  reduced  to  mercurous 
chloride. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  violent  poison.  In  doses  of  8,  12,  to  20 
grammes,  it  produces  poisonous  effects  which  may  prove  fatal. 
It  acts  upon  the  heart,  retarding  its  movements,  and  upon  the 
nerve  centres,  of  which  it  rapidly  depresses  the  functions. 

If  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  better,  ammonium  oxalate, 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  a  white  precipitate 
of  calcium  oxalate  is  formed.  This  precipitate  is  formed  even 
in  veiy  dilute  solutions.  If  a  small  quantity  of  silver  oxalate 
be  heated  in  a  small  test-tube,  the  Bslt  decomposes  suddenly 
with  a  slight  explosion,  leaving  a  gray  powder  of  metallic 
silver,  part  of  which  is  violently  projected  from  the  tube. 

Ag^C'O*  =  2C0«  +  Ag« 

SilTer  ozaUto. 

These  reactions  characterize  oxalic  acid. 

'"  "'lates. — Oxalic  acid  is  dibasic.    Its  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
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gen  may  be  rephoed  by  two  atoms  of  a  anivalent  metal,  or  by 
one  atom  of  a  bivalent.  Acid  oxalates  and  neutral  oxalates 
are  known. 

PotaMinm  Aoid  Oxalate,  KHCO  +  H'O.— This  salt  con- 
stitutes the  greater  part  of  the  salt  of  sorrel  of  commerce.  It 
is  extracted  from  the  juice  of  various  kinds  of  Rumex  and 
Oxalis,  the  juice  of  which  is  clarified  with  clay  and  then 
evaporated  to  crystallisation.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  be  agitated  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  neutral  oxalate,  a  precipitate  of  potassium 
acid  oxalate  will  be  formed. 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  add  be  agitated  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  acid  oxalate,  a  white  precipitate  of 
potassium  quadroxalate,  a  combination  of  the  acid  salt  and 
oxalic  acid,  will  be  deposited.  It  contains  C»H*0*  -|-  KHCO* 
+  2H'0. 

Hentral  Potassium  Oxalate,  K'CO'  +  H'O,  is  obtained 
by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  the  acid  salt  with  potassium  car- 
bonate and  evaporating.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Ammonium  Oxalate,  (NH')'CO«  +  HH),  which  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  reagent,  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  oxalic 
acid  with  ammonia.  The  concentrated  solution  deposits  color- 
less crystals  belonging  to  the  type  of  the  right  rhombic  prism. 
There  is  also  an  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia,  (NH^)HC(V. 

Ethyl  OxaUte,  or  Oxalic  Ether,  ((7H»)»(?0*.  -This  ether 
may  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  potassium 
acid  oxalate,  1  part  of  alcohol,  and  2  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  distilled  liquid 
causes  the  separation  of  an  oily  layer  which  sinks  and  is  de- 
canted. It  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
and  distilled,  only  that  portion  being  retained  which  passes 
above  180^.  Oxalic  ether  is  a  colorless  linuid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  having  an  aromatic  odor.     It  boils  at  186^. 

OXAMIDE. 

C«0«(NH«)« 

If  solution  of  ammonia  be  added  to  ethyl  oxalate,  the  latter 
immediately  solidifies  to  a  white  mass  formed  of  a  crystalline 
powder.    This  is  oxamide. 
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^;g>C«0«    +    2NH»    =  C«0«<SS    +    «(C»H».OH) 
Elh  jl  oraUta.  Oxamfcia. 

Oxamide  is  also  formed  by  the  dry  distiUatioD  of  ammomom 
oxalate. 

The  latter  reaction,  studied  in  1830  by  Dumas,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  amides. 

Oxamide  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  &om  which  it  is  deposited  on  cooling.  Like  all  of  the 
amides,  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  potassium  hydrate,  am- 
monia being  disengaged  and  potassium  oxalate  formed. 

Qzamic  Aeid. — This  body  is  formed  when  ammonium  add 
oxalate  Is  heated  to  between  220  and  238"^  (Balard). 

Anmoaiam  acid  oxalate.       Oxamic  add. 

It  is  a  yellowish,  grainy  powder  which  boiling  water  again 
converts  into  ammonium  acid  oxalate  by  the  direct  addition  of 
one  molecule  of  water. 

The  following  formuke  express  clearly  the  relations  existing 
between  oxalic  acid,  oxamic  acid,  and  oxamide : 

cH).<g«  c«o.<5g*         c«o.<ijg; 

Oxalic  add.  Oxamic  add.  Oxamida. 


SUCCINIC  ACID. 

C*H«0*  =  CO.OH-CH«-CH*-CO.0H 

This  acid,  which  was  first  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
amber,  is  one  of  the  products  of  oxidation  by  nitric  acid  of  the 
complex  fatty  acids,  such  as  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  It  is 
also  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  calcium  malate  and  by  the 
reduction  of  malic  and  tartaric  acids  by  hydriodic  acid. 

Maxwell  Simpson  obtained  it  synthetically  by  decomposing 
ethylene  dicyanide  with  potassium  hydrate. 

C"'-CN    ^    ,HK)    =    ?»*-«'>•'>"     +    2NH. 
C1I«-CN-  CH«-CO.OH 

Ethylene  diryanMo.  Saccinlc  add. 

In  this  reaction  the  nitrogen  of  each  cyanogen  group  unites 
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with  H',  and  is  replaced  by  O'H  =  2(H»0)  —  IP.  Succinic 
acid  then  contains  two  groups  CCPH,  combined  with  ethylene. 
It  is  dibasic. 

PreparatioiL — Succinic  acid  may  be  prepared  either  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  amber  and  purifying  the  solid  product  of 
this  diiitiliation,  or  by  exposing  for  some  time  calcium  malato 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  white  cheese  to  a  temperature 
of  30  or  40^.  By  a  sort  of  fermentation  the  malate  is  then 
converted  into  succinate,  and  the  calcium  succinate,  being  de- 
composed by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  calcium  sulphate, 
which  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  a  solution  of  succinic  acid 
which  crystallizes  after  concentration. 

Properties. — Succinic  acid  forms  lai^,  colorless  crystals,  un- 
altered by  the  air,  and  fusible  at  ISO"".  At  235 ""  it  boils  and 
breaks  up  into  tuccinic  anhydride  and  water. 

C*H«0*    ==    C*H*0»    +    n*o 

Sacdnic  •eld.       Succinic  anhydride. 

It  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  almost  in- 
soluble in  ether. 

When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  loses  one  molecule  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  iuccinic  anhydride^  C*U*0*,  which 
forms  a  white,  crystalline  mass.  The  latter  body  is  converted 
by  phosphorus  pentachloride  into  succinyl  chloride,  C^II'O^Cl*. 


CH«-co^^        ^^.^        ^^^„    .    rn«-coa 

Socdnic  anhydride.  Socdnyl  chloride. 

Kekul^  has  obtained  monchrcmo-^tccinic  and  dtlpromfhrnte- 
cinic  acids  by  heating  moistened  succinic  acid  with  bromine  in 
sealed  tubes. 

Monobromo-succinic  acid  is  converted  into  malic  acid  when 
treated  with  water  and  silver  oxide. 

C»H»Br<^*{j       +    AgOH    -    C«H«(OH)<^'g    +    AgBr 
lIoiKrfirMBo«iicclnlc  ecld.  Malio  acid. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  dibromo-succinic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  tartaric  acid. 

C«H»Br«<j;^I{|     +    2AgOH    «    C«H«(0H)«<^2'{j     +    '^«®' 
DibnWKMaednlc  ndd.  TUIaric  add. 

Tht»He  reactions,  which  were  discovered  by  Kckulc.  ostabliHh 
very  close  relations  between  succinic,  malic,  and  tArtaric  acids. 
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C«H<0«  ioednie  aeid. 
C«HH)»  malic  acid. 
C«H«0>  tartarie  aeid. 

The  following  formuUe  ezpran  die  oonsdtatloiis  of  UieBe 
acids: 

CHMX).OH 
.OH 


6HMX).r-  "^""  ^^ 


CH(OH)-CO.OH 
<!;HM70.0H         "**'"  *^^ 

CH(OH)-O0.OH 
iH(OH)-CO.OH  '•^'  "**• 

Malic  acid  is  ozjsaociiiic  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  is  diozysao- 
cinic  acid.  By  reducing  agents,  the  latter  acids  can  he  con- 
verted into  succinic  acid.  When  either  of  them  is  heated  with 
a  large  excess  of  hjdriodic  add,  water  is  formed,  iodine  is  de- 
posited, and  the  liauid  will  he  found  to  contain  succinio  acid 
(Schmitt  and  Dessaignes). 


MALIC    ACID. 
C*H«0»  =  CO.OH-CH«-CH(OH)-CO.OH 

This  acid,  which  exists  in  a  nnmher  of  y^etahles,  was  ex- 
tracted by  Scheele  from  apple-juice.  It  is  generally  prepared 
from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  gathered  before  their 
complete  maturity ;  they  are  strongly  pressed,  and  the  juice  is 
boiled,  filtered,  and  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  Calcium  malate  is  deposited,  and  this  is 
converted  into  the  acid  malate  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  The  calcium  acid  malate  may  be 
readily  purified  by  crystallisation,  afier  which  it  is  converted 
into  malate  of  lead  by  double  decomposition  with  lead  acetate. 
The  lead  salt  is  suspended  in  pure  water  and  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide ;  the  solution  of  malic  acid  is  then  filtered 
and  evaporated  (Liebig). 

Propertiea. — Malic  acid  crystallizes  in  little  needles  grouped 
in  rounded  grains.    These  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  mahc  acid  has  a  marked  acid  taste. 
When  long  kept,  it  becomes  filled  with  vegetations.  It  de- 
viates the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  However,  there  is 
an  inactive  malic  acid  which  has  no  efiect  on  polariied  light 
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('Pasteur).    Solution  of  malic  acid  does  not  prodaoe  a  cloud  in 
lime-water,  neither  in  the  oold,  nor  on  boiling. 

When  malic  acid  is  heated,  it  begins  to  lose  water  at  130^, 
and  between  150  and  200°  is  converted  into  two  acids  which 
are  isomeric  with  each  other,  and  are  known  as  maleic  and 
fumaric  acids. 

C*H»0*  =  C*H*0*  +  H»0 

Malic  acid.  Maldc  and  fluuaric  addi. 

By  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate  at  about  150°,  malic 
acid  is  decomposed  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 

C*HW    +  H'O    =    (7H»0*    +    (7H*0'    +    H« 

Malic  add.  Oxalic  acid.  Acetic  add. 

ASPARAGIN  AND  ASPARTIC  ACID. 

Succinic  and  malic  acids  present  simple  and  remarkable  rela- 
tions with  two  nitrogenized  bodies  which  have  long  been  known ; 
they  are  asparagin  and  aspartic  acids. 

The  latter  body  is  amidosuccinic  acid,  and  bears  the  same 
relations  to  succinic  acid  that  glycocol  (amido-acetic  acid)  bears 
to  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  its  relations  to  malic  acid 
are  analogous  to  those  of  glycocol  to  glyoollic  acid. 

CU»  CH<.OH  CH«.NH« 

co.OH  io.on  io.oH 

Acetic  add.  Glycullic  acid.  Olycuool. 

CII*-CO.OH  CO(OU)-CO.OH  CH{NH«)-CO.OH 

ilP-CO.OH  CH«-CO.OH  (!;h«-co.oh 

Succinic  acid.  Malic  acid.  Aspartic  or  amidasuccinic  acid. 

Asparagin  is  the  monamide  of  aspartic  or  amidosuccinic  acid ; 
it  is  isomeric  with  the  diamide  of  malic  acid. 

CH(NU»)-C0.NU«  ch.oh-co.nh> 

Ah'-co.oh  Ahmx).nh« 

AspaniglD.  Malamlde. 

Asparaffin,  C^IPN'O*. — ^This  body  exists  naturally  in  aspa- 
ragus, black  salsify,  the  roots  of  marsh-mallow,  licorice  wood, 
and  in  the  buds  of  cereals,  peas,  vetches,  and  beans  before  they 
flower.  To  extract  it  from  these  vegetables,  they  are  expressed 
while  fresh,  and  the  juice  is  clarified  and  concentrated.  The 
asparagin  is  deposited  in  colorless  crystals.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  Is  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  forms  combinations  with  both  bases  and  adds. 
Y  47 
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When  boiled  with  these  agents,  it  loses  ammonia  and  is  oon- 
yerted  into  aspartic  acid. 

C*H»N'0»    +    H»0    =    NH'    =    C*H'NO* 

AiparaglD.  Aspartie  acid. 

Aspartio  Aoid^  C^H^NO,  forms  rhombic  crystals,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  and  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  Like  glycocol, 
aspartic  acid  can  form  compounds  with  both  acids  and  bases. 

TARTARIC  ACID. 

C*H»0«  =  CO.OH-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CO.OH 

This  important  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  the  tartar, 
or  argolj  which  is  deposited  in  casks  in  which  wine  is  kept. 
It  is  prepared  from  purified  tartar,  called  cream  of  tartar,  which 
is  acid  tartrate  of  potassium. 

Preparation. — The  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
chalk  is  added  until  all  effervescence,  due  to  the  disengage- 
ment of  carbon  dioxide,  ceases.  Insoluble  calcium  tartrate  is 
deposited,  and  potassium  neutral  tartrate  remains  in  solution. 
The  calcium  tartrate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  calcium  chloride.  A  new  portion  of  insoluble 
calcium  tartrate  is  thus  obtained,  and  is  washed  and  united  with 
the  first  portion.  This  salt  is  then  suspended  in  water  and 
exactly  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  calcium  sulphate 
is  precipitated,  and  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtered 
liquid,  when  sufficiently  concentrated  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
in  a  warm  place,  deposits  crystals  of  tartaric  acid. 

Properties. — Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  large,  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms,  which  often  present  hemihedral  facettes.  They  are 
unaltered  by  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  about  half  their  weight 
of  cold  water  and  still  more  abundantly  in  boiling  water. 
They  dissolve  also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  turns  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right.  It  forms  white  precipitates  in  lime- 
water  and  barytarwater,  but  an  excess  of  the  acid  redissolves 
these  precipitates. 

If  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  the  liquid  may  be  saturated  with  potassium  hydrate, 
but  no  precipitation  of  cupric  hydrate  will  take  place.  The 
liquid  will  remain  transparent  and  will  assume  a  beautiftd 
ditfk-blue  color;  it  is  called  cupro-potassic  tolutian.     In  the 
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game  manner,  ferric  chloride,  to  which  tartaric  acid  has  been 
added,  is  not  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is 
decomposed  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

C*HK)'  =  (?H*0'  +  CH'O* 

Aotion  of  Heat  on  Tartaric  Acid. — 1.  Tartaric  acid  fuses 
between  170  and  180°,  and  when  the  action  ot  the  heat  is  not 
prolonged,  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  acid,  called  metct- 
tartaric, 

2.  If  the  acid  be  maintained  for  some  time  in  fusion,  it 
loses  water  and  is  converted  into  ditartaric  acid, 

2C*HW  =  CH'^O"  +  H»0 

Ditartaric  acid. 

3.  When  15  or  20  grammes  of  tartaric  acid  are  suddenly 
heated  over  a  naked  fire  for  four  or  five  minutes,  the  mass 
swelb  up  and  a  deliquescent,  yellow,  spongy  mass  is  obtained, 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  tartaric  anhydride, 

C*H«0*  =  C*H*0*  +  H*0 

Tartaric  anhydride. 

When  heated  for  some  time  to  150°  in  a  hot-air  oven,  tar- 
taric anhydride  becomes  insoluble. 

4.  When  tartaric  acid  is  distilled  by  heating  it  gradually  in 
a  retort  to  800°,  it  is  transformed  into  two  pyrogenous  acids, 
pyruvic  and  pyrotartaric  acids. 

C*HK)'  =  C*H*0»  +  CO*  +  H'O 

Pynivic  acid. 

2C*HK)»  =  C*iPO*  +  3C0*  +  2H'0 

pyrotartaric  acid. 

It  is  seen  that  these  acids,  produced  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  a  complex  organic  acid,  differ  from  the  latter  only  by  the 
elements  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  Such  is  the  law  of 
pyrogenous  acids  established  by  Pelouze. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  to  170°,  in  sealed  tubes,  with 
water,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  modification  :  it  is  converted 
into  paratartaric  acid  and  inactive  tartaric  acid ;  the  latter  is  so 
named  because  it  is  without  action  on  polarized  light,  and 
cannot  be  broken  up,  as  can  paratartaric  acid,  into  a  dextrogy- 
rate and  a  levogyrate  acid  (Jungfleisch). 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid  npon  Tartaric  Acid. — Very  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  converts  tartaric  acid  into  nitrotartaric 
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acid,  C^H^NO'/O*  (Dessaignes).  This  body  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals,  but  it  Ls  not  stable.  Its  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses between  40  and  50°,  with  a  brisk  effervescence  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  When  the  decompo- 
sition takes  place  below  36°,  a  peculiar,  ciystallizable  acid  is 
formed,  which  Dessaignes  has  named  tartronic  acid.  Its  com- 
position corresponds  to  the  formula  CH*0»  =  CHK)»(OH)*. 

TARTRATES. 

Tartaric  acid  is  dibasic ;  it  contains  two  hydrogen  atoms 
which  are  replaceable  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal. 
Neutral  tartrates  and  acid  tartrates  are  known. 

g  I  C*H*0«  ^,  I  C*H40«  ^,  I  C*H*0»,  or  R"C*U*0» 

Tartaric  acid.  Acid  tartrates.  Neutral  tartrates. 

Neutral  tartrates  are  known  in  which  one  atom  of  metal  is 
replaced  by  a  monatomic  oxidized  group,  such  as  (SbO)', 
(FeOy,  (BoO)'. 

5}C*H*0«    (sbOKJc^H^O-  (Pe0r}^*«*^  (Bo^']^'^"^ 

PotaMiam  Tartar-emetlo.        Ferro-potanlam  tartrate.         Boro-potaainm 

acid  tartrate.  tartrate. 

Potassium  Aoid  Tartrate,  or  Cream  of  Tartar,  KHCH^O*, 

is  prepared  from  the  crude  tartar  of  wine-casks  by  subjecting 
that  product  to  several  crystallizations  in  boiling  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  be  added 
to  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  a  precipitate  of 
potassium  acid-tartrate  will  be  formed  on  agitating  the  liquid. 
Potassium  Henlnl  Tartrate,  K'OH'O*.— This  salt  is  pre- 
pared  by  neutralizing  a  boiling  solution  of  cream  of  tartar 
with  potassium  carbonate.  The  evaporated  solution  deposits 
on  cooling  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate,  ^  |  c«h«o«  +  4h>o.— This 
salt,  which  is  much  used  in  medicine,  was  discovered  in  1672 
by  Seignette,  a  pharmacist  of  Rochelle ;  hence  it  is  often  called 
Rochelle  salt,  or  Seignette's  salt.    It  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  i 

a  boiling  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  i 

evaporating  the  solution.     On  cooling,  the  double  tartrate  is  i 

deposited  in  large,  beautiful  crystals,  eight^ided  right  rhombic  j 

prisms. 
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ANTIMONIO-POTASSIUM  TARTRATE,  OR  TARTAR- 
EMETIC. 


(SbO^J 


C*H*0« 


This  salt  is  prepared  by  boiling  cream  of  tartar  with  water 
and  oxide  of  antimony,  which  dissolycs  abundantly  in  the 
liquid.  After  filtration  and  cooling,  the  salt  is  deposited  in 
crystals  which  are  purified  by  a  second  crystallization. 

Tartar-emetic  crystallizes  in  rhombic  octahedra,  and  the  crys- 
tals, which  contain  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization  for 
two  molecules  of  salt,  efiloresce  in  dry  air. 

Its  taste  is  astringent  and  nauseating.  It  dissolves  in  14.5 
parts  of  cold  water  and  in  about  two  parts  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

When  heated  to  200°  it  loses  the  elements  of  water  and  is 
converted  into  a  double  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium,  in 
which  the  trivalent  antimony  replaces  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  tartaric  acid. 

C*H*(SbO)'KO»  =  OH»Sb'"HK0*  +  HH) 

When  heated  to  redness  in  a  small,  covered  crucible,  tartar- 
emetic  leaves  an  alloy  of  potassium  and  antimony,  disseminated 
in  a  mass  of  charcoal.  When  this  mass  is  exposed  to  moist 
air,  it  suddenly  takes  fire  and  explodes,  projecting  brilliant 
sparks. 

The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  a  solution  of  tartar- 
emetic  : 

Hydrogen  sulphide  forms  an  orange  precipitate  of  antimony 
sulphide. 

A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  cause  the  appearance  of 
a  white  precipitate  of  antimony  oxychloride,  which  disappears 
in  an  excess  of  acid. 

Potassium  hydrate  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  antimony 
oxide,  which  redissolvcs  in  an  excess  of  alkali. 

A  plate  of  tin  immersed  in  a  solution  of  emetic  precipitates 
metallic  antimony  as  a  black  deposit. 

Tartar-emetic  is  a  much  employed  medicine.  In  large  doses, 
or  smaller  ones  frequently  repeated,  it  is  an  energetic  poison. 

Ferro-Potassinm  Tartrate. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving ferric  hydrate  in  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporating  the 

47» 
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Bonhpotaidnm  Tartrate  is  formed  when  boric  acid  is  dis- 
solved ia  a  boiling  solution  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  an  amoT' 
photu  salt,  very  soluble  in  water. 

PARATARTARIC  ACID. 

C"E"0''  +  2H»0 

This  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  tartaric  add,  exists  in  cer- 


tain  tartars.     It  was  discovered  in  1822  l^  Keatner,  and  I: 
been  studied  bj  Benelius  and  by  Pastenr. 

It  crystalliies  in  transparent,  dissymetric  prisms,  which  efflo- 
resce in  the  air,  lc«ing  their  water  of  crystalliiation.  It  dis- 
solves in  5.7  parts  of  water  at  15°.  Its  solntion  does  not 
change  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  but  Pasteur  has  succeeded 
ID  separating  it  into  two  other  acids,  both  of  which  are  optically 
active.  Oue  of  them  turns  the  plane  of  poloriiatioD  to  the 
right,  and  is  ordinary  tartaric  acid;  the  other  deflects  it  to  the 
left,  and  is  levo-tartaric  acid.  These  two  adds,  which  are  iso- 
meric with  each  other,  reproduce  paratartaric  add  when  they 
are  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  mixture  of  their  solutions  is  attended  by  a 
development  of  heat  (Pastcnr). 

The  solution  of  paratartaric  acid  precipitates  solutions  of 
sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  a  character  which 
tartaric  acid  does  not  poHsess. 

Independently  of  dextro-larlaric  acid,  levo-tartaric  acid,  and 
paratartaric  acid,  there  is  a  fourth  isomeride,  which  is  inoc/iw 
tartaric  add.  It  exerts  no  action  on  polariied  light,  and  cannot 
be  twpBTnted  into  two  active  adds  (Pasteur). 

Jiin-floiscti  has  shown  that  these  various  modifications  of  tar- 
taric ui'id  may  be  produced  at  will  by  the  action  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  ubout  170°  on  a  solution  of  ordinary  tartaric  add. 

CITRIC   ACID. 

C*H»0' 

Thi.i  acid,  discovered  by  ScheeJe  in  1784,  is  laigely  diffused 

throu};lioiit  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  exists  in  lemons,  oranges, 

litDCH,  I'urrants,  raspbcrriee,  cherries,  etc. 

-*»-"*ay  be  advantageously  prepared  from  lemon-juice,  which 
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is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  begins  to  ferment,  and  is  then  filtered, 
and  saturated  with  chalk  while  boiling.  The  precipitate  of 
calcium  citrate  is  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  decomposed 
by  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  sepa- 
rated from  the  calcium  sulphate  yields  crystals  of  citric  acid 
after  concentration. 

This  acid  forms  large,  colorless  crystals,  derived  from  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  It  dissolves  in  three-fourths  its  weight  of 
cold  and  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

When  heated,  it  melts.  At  175^  it  disengages  water,  and 
is  transformed  into  a  pyrogenous  acid,  which  is  identical  with 
the  aconitic  ctcid  that  may  be  extracted  from  aconite. 

{?RHy    =    (?HW    —    H'O 

AoooiUc  acid. 

If  the  heat  be  increased,  carbon  dioxide  is  disengaged,  inde- 
pendently of  some  accessory  products,  and  oily  streaks  appear 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
This  product  is  itacoruc  acid.  A  portion  of  the  distilled 
product  remains  liquid ;  it  Is  the  anhydride  of  a  third  pyroge- 
nous acid,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  and  called  cUraconic 
acid, 

CHW    =    (?H«0*    +     CO' 

AooniUe  add.  Itaconic  and 

Gitraoooic  acids. 

(?H»0*    =    C^H^O*    -h    H»0 

Cltraconic  acid.    Citraoonlo  anhydride. 

Fused  potassium  hydrate  converts  citric  acid  into  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids. 

(?H»0»  +  ffO  =  CH'O*  +  2(?H*0» 

The  solution  of  citric  acid  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  very 
sour  taste.  It  does  not  precipitate  lime-water  in  the  cold,  but 
the  solution  becomes  clouded  after  boiling. 

Citric  acid  is  tribasic. 

Magnesium  citrate,  which  is  soluble,  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine ;  it  is  a  purgative,  having  a  sweetish  taste.  Ferric  citrate 
also  is  used  in  medicine. 

URIC  ACID. 
C»H*N*0» 

This  body  is  related  to  the  complex  organic  acids  which 
have  just  been  studied.     Among  the  numerous  products  de- 
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rived  from  its  oxidation,  we  maj  mention  oulic  acid,C?0'<'f-tTTt 

on 

and  an  acid,  C'^<()U)  which  has  been  called  mesozalic 
Urio  and  itself  seems  to  be  related,  according  to  Baeyer,  to 
tartrcMiic  acid, — one  of  the  products  of  the  transformation  of 
tarlAric  acid  (page  556). 

Uric  acid  was  discovered  by  Schecle,  and  its  nnmerons  meta- 
moTphosefl  were  the  subject  of  a  cUaaic  resciirch  by  Liebig  and 
Wofalcr,  and  have  been  more  recently  studied  by  Baeyer  and 
other  chemists. 

FreparatioiL — Uric  acid  may  be  extracted  from  the  excre- 
ments of  serpents,  from  guano,  and  from  certain  urinary  cal- 
culi, which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it.  These  sub- 
stances are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  boiled  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  lime,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  colored 
solution  of  potassium  urate  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride,  whiuh  produces  a  while  precipitate  of  ammonium 
urate.  This  salt  is  well  washed,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  Bets  free  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  guano  by  boiling  that  sub- 
stance with  an  aqueous  solution  of  borax  (borax  1,  water  130). 
The  boiling  solution  is  filtered,  and  after  cooling  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochtoric  acid. 

Properties. — Pure  uric  acid  is  a  light,  white  powder,  which 
has  a  crystalline  aspect  under  the  microscope.  When  slowly 
separated  from  dilute  solutions,  it  sometimes  forms  larger  ciys- 
tals,  containing  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It  is 
often  deposited  from  urine  in  small  rhomboidal  tables  of  a 
brownbb-ycllow  color. 

Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  rc<)ui[«s 
15,000  parts  of  cold  water,  or  1800  parts  of  boiling  water, 
for  ita  solution.  It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  form- 
ing ncntml  urates  containing  two  atoms  of  the  alkaline  metal. 
It  is  i1l<  nlore  a  dibaitic  acid.  When  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
pu&si'']  ihii  ^L  solution  of  a  neutral  urate,  an  acid  urate,  which 
is  iiliiii>-(  iii.-;oluble,  is  precipitated. 

Hyilr'  liliiric  acid  formy  a  thick,  white,  gelatinous  precip- 
itate' 'il'  uiii^  acid  when  added  to  the  solution  of  a  urat«. 

Wlh'ii  uric  acid  is  heated  to  160  or  170°  with  an  excess  of 
bydriiHiii'  acid,  it  absorbs  water,  and  is  decomposed  into  glyoo- 
o^^ikJVrbuiiic  acid  gas,  and  ammonia  (Strccker). 
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(?H*N*0«  +  5H«0  =  (7n»N0»  +  3C0«  +  3NH« 

Uric  acid.  GI70000I. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  uric  acid  be  gently  heated  with  nitric 
acid  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  it  is  dissolved  with  a  disengagement 
of  red  vapors,  and  the  solution,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
leaves  a  residue  which  assumes  a  purple  color  on  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  ammonia. 

This  test  is  characteristic  of  uric  acid,  and  permits  the  de- 
tection of  the  least  traces  of  that  substance.  The  purple  body 
formed  is  called  murexide. 
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Alloxan,  C*H«N'0*.— This  body  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  nitric  acid ;  urea  is  formed  at  the 
same  time. 

C*H*N*0»  +  HH)  +  O  =  C*H»N»0*  +  CHWO 

Uric  acid.  AUoxan.  Ui 


It  may  be  prepared  by  introducing  uric  acid,  in  successive 
small  quantities,  into  nitric  acid  of  a  density  of  1.41-1.42,  as 
long  as  it  dissolves  producing  red  vapors.  The  alloxan  finally 
separates  in  a  mass  of  delicate  needles ;  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  they  are  drained  and  dissolved  in  water  at  60  or  65^. 
On  cooling,  the  alloxan  separates  in  voluminous  crystals  con- 
taining 4  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  efflo- 
resce in  dry  air. 

When  crystallized  from  a  hot  solution,  alloxan  forms  rhombic 
octahedra,  containing  but  a  single  molecule  of  water. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  acid.  By  the 
action  of  alkalies,  baryta-water  for  example,  alloxan  is  con- 
verted into  alloxanic  acid,  which  is  formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  the  elements  of  one  molecule  of  water  with  alloxan. 

C*H«NH)*  +  HH)  =  C*H*N*0* 

Alloxan.  AUoxaoie  acid. 

The  alloxanates  are  decomposed  by  boiling  into  mesoxalic 
acid  and  urea. 

C*H*N'0»    +    HH)    =    CH)*H«    +    CH*NH) 

Alloxanio  acid.  M«aoxalic  ackL  Urea. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  CH)»(OHy  =  CO.OH-CO^CO.OH,  is  a 
dibasic  acid.     According  to  Baeyer,  its  diatomic  radical,  mes- 
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oxalyl,  exists  in  alloxan  itself,  which  is  mesoxalylurea,  that 
is,  urea  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the 
diatomic  radical  (CO*)". 


(CO)")  (CO)" 

H«  y  N«  (CH)*)" 

Uraa.  MeioxHlylurea 

(alloxan). 


]k. 


Parabanio  Aoid,  O'H'N'O*.— This  body  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  on  alloxan,  which  thus  gives 
up  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide. 

C*H»N»0*    +    0    =    CO*    +     (?H«N«0» 

Alloxan.  Parabanlc  acid. 

Parabanic  acid  forms  thin,  transparent  prisms,  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling  with  acids,  it  is  transformed 
into  oxalic  acid  and  urea.     Baeyer  regards  it  as  oxalylurea. 


(CO)" 
(C«0«)"  y  N« 


} 


When  parabanic  acid  is  heated  with  ammonia,  ammonium 
oxcdurate  is  formed,  and  separates  in  fine  needles.  In  this 
case  the  parabanic  acid  is  converted  into  oxaluric  acid  by 
directly  combining  with  the  elements  of  water. 

(?H»N«0»    +    H*0    =    (?H*N*0* 

Parabanic  acid.  Oxaluric  acid. 

It  is  seen  that  oxaluric  acid  is  related  to  parabanic  acid,  as 
alloxanic  acid  is  to  alloxan. 

Aliozantixiy  C•H*N*0^ — This  body  is  produced  by  the  re- 
duction of  alloxan.  When  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  through  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan,  sulphur  separates, 
and  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  alloxantin  soon  forms. 

2C*H'N»0*  +  H«S  =  C»H*N*0^  -f  H»0  +  S 

Alloxan.  Alloxantin. 

Alloxantin  is  also  formed  directly,  at  the  same  time  as 
alloxan,  by  the  action  of  weak  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  small,  colorless  prisms  containing  3  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  alloxan,  and  reducing  agents 
transform  it  into  dialuric  acid. 

'   ^.0  Addf  C*H*N*0*,  is  the  product  of  the  prolonged 
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action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  a  hot  solution  of  alloxan  or 
alloxantin. 

C*H«N»0*    +    H'S    =     C*H*N«0*    +    S 

Alloxan.  DIalurto  acid. 

It  is  also  formed  bj  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  the 
same  solutions. 

It  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  quite  soluble  in  water ;  these 
crystals  assume  a  red  color  in  the  air,  and  are  gradually  trans- 
formed into  alloxantin. 

When  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  added  to  a  solution  of  dialuric 
acid,  alloxantin  is  formed. 

C*H*N«0*    +    C^IPNW    =    C»H*N*0^    +     WO 

Dialarlc  acid.  Alluxan.  Allozaotiu. 

Baeyer  regards  dialuric  acid  as  tartronyl-urea,  that  is,  urea 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  diatomic 
radical  of  tartronio  acid,  C«H«0»COH)*  =  CO.OH-CHCOH)- 
CO.OH. 

(CO)")  (CO)'M 

H«  }  N«  (0»H«0»)"  y  N« 

H«j  H«j 

Uraa.  Dialuric  add 

(tartroiijrUurBa). 

Pnzpniie  Acid  and  Xnrezide. — Scheele  had  already  ob- 
serred  murexide,  which  Prout  studied  and  described  as  pur- 
purcUe  of  ammonia.  It  is,  indeed,  the  ammonium  salt  of  a 
nitrogenized  acid,  CH'N^O*,  for  which  it  is  conyenient  to  pre- 
serve the  name  purpuric  acid  (Bcilstein). 

Murexide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dry  allox- 
antin heated  to  100°,  or  again,  when  ammonia  or  ammonium 
carbonate  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  alloxantin  or  alloxan. 

C«H*N*0^    +    2Nn«    =    C»H*(NH*)NH)«    +     H*0 

Alloxantln.  Murexide  (ammonium  pnrparato). 

Murexide  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  prisms,  or  in  tables 
which  are  green  by  reflected  and  red  by  transmitted  light. 
These  crystals,  which  contain  one  molecule  of  water,  present 
the  magnificent  metallic  reflections  shown  by  the  wings  of  can- 
tharid6s.     They  dissolve  in  water  with  a  rich  purple  color. 

Allantoin,  C*H*N*0».— This  body  was  discovered  in  1800, 
by  Yauquelin  and  Buniva,  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  cow, 
that  is,  the  urine  of  the  foetal  calf.  It  occurs  also  in  the  urine 
of  young  calves.  In  183G,  Licbig  and  Wbhler  obtained  it  by 
oxidizing  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide.  Qorup-Besanez  has 
observed  ite  formation  in  the  action  of  ozone  upon  uric  acid. 
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Grimaiiz  lias  leeendj  made  tbe  srntheRS  of  ftDantoin  by 
beating  one  part  of  ^joxylic  acid  witb  two  parts  of  urea,  for 
eigbt  or  ten  hours. 

CBHy    +    2(Cn*SH))  '=    C*H«NW    +    2HH) 

From  this  remarkable  sjnthesiis  it  appears  that  aDantoin  is 
derived  fiom  two  molecules  of  niea ;  it  is  the  dinreide  of  glj- 
oxylic  add. 

ADantoin  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  nric  add  with  water, 
and  adding  lead  dioxide,  in  souJl  quantities,  as  long  as  that 
oxide  continues  to  be  oonyerted  into  a  white  powder,  which  is 
lead  carbonate.  The  filtered  liquid,  freed  from  lead  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  yields  crystals  of  allantoin  on  cTaporation. 

CH^NW    +    HH)    +    0    =    C*H«NW    +    CO* 

Uric  add.  AUaatote. 

Allantoin  crystalliies  in  brilliant,  colorlesB  prisms.  It  dis- 
solves in  30  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  160  parts  of  cold 
water ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  forms  crystallizable  compounds  with  certain  metallic  oxides. 


We  cannot  further  continue  the  study  of  the  numerous  de- 
rivatives of  uric  add.  This  study  has  already  thrown  great 
light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  ac-id,  which  Baeyer  reguds 
as  derived  from  tartronic  diamide,  that  is,  the  diamide  coire- 
spcmding  to  tartronic  add. 

THtraoie  add.  T)utroak  diaayda.       Tutioaic  dkymnaBida 

(nric  acid). 

Grimaux  has  recently  made  the  synthesis  of  alloxan ;  all 
of  the  members  of  the  uric  series  can  thus  be  obtained  synthet- 
ically, excepting  uric  acid  itself. 


ALCOHOLS  OF  HIGHER  ATOMICITY. 

One  tetratomic  alcohol  is  known  with  certainty.  It  is  cry- 
thrite,  of  which  de  Luynes  recognised  the  true  nature. 

Qlucose,  which  Berthelot  regarded  as  a  hexatomic  alcohol, 
seems  to  fill  a  mixed  function :  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  aide* 
hyde  and  a  pentatomic  alcohol. 
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The  best  characterized  hexatomic  alcohol  is  mannite,  a  sweet, 
crystallisable  substance,  which  is  extracted  from  manna.  Glu- 
cose is  related  to  manna,  from  which  it  diflfcrs  only  by  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  constitution  of  mannite  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formula : 

(?H**0*  =  (?H»^>(On)» 

It  results  from  the  experiments  of  Linnemann  that  various 
saccharine  matters,  possessing  the  composition  CH^'O*,  fix  H' 
directly  under  the  influence  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  and 
are  converted  into  mannite.  The  latter  body  is  characteriied 
as  a  hexatomic  alcohol  by  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
forming  neutral  compounds  with  6  molecules  of  a  monobasic 
acid,  such  as  acetic  acid.  In  other  words,  this  body  contains 
6  hydroxyl  groups,  or  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  6  monobasic  acid  radicals. 

ERYTHRITE. 
C*U»K)*  =.  C«H»(OH)* 

This  beautiful  body  was  discovered  in  1849  by  Stenhouse, 
who  found  it  among  the  decomposition  products  of  erythric 
acid  or  eiythrin,  a  substance  contained  in  certain  lichens.  In 
1852,  Lamy  obtdned  from  an  algse,  the  Protococcus  vulgarUy 
a  substance  which  he  first  named  phycite,  but  which  he  after- 
wards recognized  to  be  identical  with  erythrite. 

Freparation. — De  Luyncs  first  extracts  erythrin  from  a 
lichen,  the  RoceUa  Afonta^neij  and  decomposes  it,  while  still 
moist,  by  slaked  lime  in  closed  vesseb  at  a  temperature  of 
150^.  Under  these  conditions,  erythrin  is  decomposed  into 
carbonic  acid  which  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  lime,  orcin,  and 
erythrite,  which  are  separated  by  crystallization,  the  orcin  being 
deposited  first.  The  erythrite  is  purified  by  washing  it  with 
ether,  which  removes  a  trace  of  orcin. 

Propertias. — Erythrite  crystallizes  in  right  square  prisms. 
The  crystals  are  hard,  have  a  feeble,  sweet  taste,  and  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  insol- 
uble in  ether.  They  melt  at  130°.  Erythrite  reacts  with  the 
acids,  forming  neutral  bodies  analogous  to  the  ethers  (Berthelot). 

When  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  secondary  butyl  iodide  (de  Luynes). 

C*H»0*    +    7HI    =-    C*H'I    +    4H»0    +    3P 

Srythrlt*.  SMondary  butyl  fodld*. 
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MANNITE. 
C«H»H)«  =  C«H»(OH)« 

This  body,  discovered  bj  Pront  in  1S06,  exists  in  a  great 
number  of  yegetables.  It  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of 
manna,  a  substance  which  flows  from  several  species  of  ash, 
either  naturally  or  from  incisions.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving manna  in  distiUed  water,  in  which  the  white  of  an  egg 
has  previously  been  beaten  up.  The  solution  is  boiled  several 
minutes  and  then  filtered  through  a  woollen  cloth  and  allowed 
to  cool.  The  liquid  then  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals  which 
are  purified  by  recrystalliiation  after  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal. 

Mannite  forms  large,  right  rhombic  prisms.  Its  taste  is 
sweet,  and  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

When  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  secondary  hexyl  iodide. 

(?H'*0'    +    llHI   =    C»H»I    +    6HH)    +    5P 

Berthelot  has  described  a  secondary  heoca-^tearie  matmiiey 
containing  (?H\C"H»  0»/. 

But,  by  the  action  of  many  acids  upon  mannite,  compounds 
are  obtained  which  are  not  ethers  of  mannite,  strictly  speak- 
ing, but  of  an  anhydride  of  that  body,  to  which  Berthelot  has 
give  the  name  manniian. 

C«H"0«    —    WO    =    C»H"0* 

Maanita.  Maanitaa. 


Mannitan  is  isomeric  with  two  sweet  substances,  qtterciie,  or 
the  sugar  of  the  glands,  which  was  discovered  in  the  glands  by 
Braconnot,  andpt/iiV^,  which  has  been  extracted  by  Berthelot 
from  the  resin  of  the  California  pine. 

Dulcite,  CH'H)*,  which  has  been  obtained  from  Madagascar 
manna,  exists  in  certain  plants,  such  as  the  Afelampymm 
nemarasum^  the  Scrophularia  nodosa^  the  RhinarUhus  crUta- 
gaUi^  and  the  Enonymus  europaeus.  It  forms  large,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  and  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  mannite ;  it 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  188.5^.  It  dis- 
solyes  in  the  hydracids  without  producing  heat.     Like  its 
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isomeride,  manna,  it  is  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to  a  second- 
ary hezyl  iodide  (G.  Bouchardat). 

Sorbite,  C*H"0*,  recently  obtained  by  J.  Boossingault  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  mountain-ash,  is  another  isomeride 
of  mannite. 


SUGARS  AND  STARCHES. 

Among  the  more  widely  distributed  products  of  the  v^e- 
table  kingdom  must  be  included  the  various  kinds  of  sugar, 
starch,  the  gums,  and  the  matter  of  young  vegetable  cells,  or 
cellulose. 

These  compounds  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in 
such  proportions  that  the  oxygen  is  present  in  exactly  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  water  with  the  hydrogen.  Their  composition 
is  then  expressed  by  the  general  formula  (?"(IPO)".  If  all  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  removed  in  the  form  of  water, 
only  carbon  would  remain.  Hence  the  name  hydrates  of  car- 
boHy  often  applied  to  this  class  of  bodies. 

Some  of  them  contain  6,  and  the  others  12  atoms  of  carbon, 
and  they  can  be  arranged  in  three  different  classes,  of  which 
the  types  are  glucose,  saccharose,  and  starch. 

Glucose,  or  grape-sugar,  contains  C*H"0*. 

Saccharose,  or  cane-sugar,  contains  C"H"0". 

Among  the  important  sugars  of  this  type,  we  may  mention 
lactose,  or  milk-sugar. 

Starch,  or  amylaceous  matter,  has  a  composition  expressed 
by  the  formula  CH^O.  Its  most  important  isomerides  are 
dextrin,  inulin,  the  gums,  and  cellulose. 

All  of  these  bodies  have  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarized  light,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  lefl. 

They  react  with  several  molecules  of  an  acid,  forming  neu- 
tral compounds,  a  property  which  characterizes  them  as  poly- 
atomic alcohols  (Berthelot). 

GLUCOSE. 

c«n>K)« 

This  important  body,  which  forms  the  solid  and  crystallica- 
ble  part  of  honey,  exists  in  a  great  number  of  dried  fruits,  on 
the  surface  of  which  it  forms  a  well-known  white  efflorescence. 
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It  is  also  found  in  the  nrine  in  the  disease  known  as  diabetes. 

It  may  be  made  artifiuiall;  bjr  the  action  of  dilute  snlphurio 
acid  on  atarch  (Kirchhoff),  or  on  cellulose  (Braoonnot). 

PnpantioiL — GHacoee  is  prqmrad  in  Uie  aits  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : 

6000  litres  of  water  and  42  kilogrammes  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  introduced  into  a  large  wooden  trou<^h,  and  the  li<]uid  is 
heated  by  jots  of  enperheated  steam.  When  it  is  in  fiill  ebul- 
lition, 2W>0  kilogrammes  of  starch  suspended  in  2000  titrea 
of  warm  water  are  allowed  to  run  in  gradually,  and  in  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  the  saccharification  is  complete.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  saturated  with  pnlveriied  chalk,  the  insol- 
uble calcium  sulphate  is  separated,  and  the  liquid  concentntled 
in  boilers  boated  by  steam  until  it  marks  40  or  41°  Baum^. 
It  Is  then  allowed  to  crystalliic,  and  solidifies  to  an  opaque, 
yellowish,  crystalline  mass,  which  is  glucose. 

The  sulphuric  acid  has  recently  been  replaced  by  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  which  produces  a  whiter  product.  The  small  quantity 
of  calcium  chloride  formed  does  not  prevent  the  crystalliiation 
of  the  gluoose. 

Propeitias. — This  body  crystalliies  in  small,  white,  rounded 
masses,  agglomerated  like  cauliflowers.  The  crystals  contain 
one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization  (CH"0*  +  HHi). 
They  remain  unchanged  in  tne  air.  They  melt  when  heated 
on  8  water-bath,  and  luae  their  water  at  100^.  Anhydrous 
glucose  melts  at  144". 

Glucose  dissolves  in  a  little  more  than  ita  own  weight  of 
water  at  17°.  It  is  three  times  less  soluble  than  cane-sugar, 
and  in  soluljons  of  equal  concentration  it  is  three  tim^  leas 
sweet.     It  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  wat«r. 

The  solution  of  glucose  rotates  the  plane  of  polaiiiation  to 
th<>  risht  ([a]  D  ^  56.4'*). 

When  glucose  is  heated  to  170°,  it  loses  the  elemcnU  of 
water  and  is  converted  into  a  colorless  mass,  not  very  sweet, 
wbluh  bos  received  the  name  glucotan. 

CH"0«    =    CH^W    +     H'O 

Glucose  forms  true  compounds  with  the  bases.  There  is  a 
glacoiote  of  eakinm,  CH»Ca"0'  +  HH).  It  is  precijMtated 
,y)ien  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  calcium  hydrate  in  ^u- 
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These  oomponnds  are  not  stable. 

If  potaflBium  hydrate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  glucose  and 
the  liquid  be  heated,  it  first  becomes  yellow,  and  then  rapidly 
assumes  a  deep-brown  color.  The  same  color  is  produced  when 
glucose  is  heated  with  calcium  or  barium  hydrate. 

According  to  Peligot,  there  are  formed  under  these  circum- 
stances two  acids,  which  he  named  glucic  and  melauic  acids. 
Ordinary  or  cane-sugar  does  not  produce  this  reaction,  and  can 
thus  be  distinguished  from  glucose. 

Glucose  reduces  various  metallic  solutions.  If  a  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  glucose,  and  potas- 
sium hydrate  be  added,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  liquid 
acquires  a  dark-blue  color.  On  heating  it,  a  yellowish  precip- 
itate of  cuprous  hydrate  is  formed. 

This  reaction,  which  was  discovered  by  Troemmer,  is  very 
sensitive,  and  can  be  used  for  the  detection  of  the  smallest 
quantities  of  glucose.  In  making  the  test,  a  cupro-alkaline 
solution  is  employed,  made  by  dissolving  cupric  tartrate  in 
potassium  hydrate  (Barreswill's  solution),  or  by  adding  sodium 
and  potassium  tartrate  and  caustic  soda  to  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  (Fehling's  solution). 

When  a  solution  of  glucose  is  heated  with  bismuth  nitrate 
and  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate,  a  black  precipitate  of 
reduced  metallic  bismuth  is  formed. 

When  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
glucose  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
crystals  are  deposited  which  constitute  a  definite  compound 
of  the  two  bodies.  They  contain  2(NaCl  -f  2C*H"0*)  -f 
3H«0. 

Glucose  forms  combinations  with  the  acids,  like  mannite,  and 
these  combinations  represent  glucose  in  which  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  acid  radicals.  Ber- 
thelot  had  re^^&rded  glucose  as  a  hcxatomic  alcohol,  containing 
6  hydroxyl  groups,  but  Colley  has  shown  that  it  is  a  pentar 
tomic  alcohol.  He  has  described  a  compound  produced  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  glucose,  and  which  he  names  acetih 
chhrhydrote.     It  contains 

^^'^  {  (CHW)* 

On  account  of  the  reducing  properties  of  glucose,  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  oxygen  atom  of  the  group  C*U^O  forma 
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part  of  an  aldehyde  group  CHO.  Hence  ^ucoee  is  at  the 
same  time  an  aldehyde  and  a  pentatomic  alcohol,  and  its 
constitution  would  be  represented  by  the  formula  CH'.OH- 
CH.OH-CH,OH-CH.OH-CH.OH-CHO. 

The  following  fact  supports  this  view.  When  chlorine  gas 
is  passed  into  a,  solution  of  glucose,  the  latt«r  is  converted  into 
an  acid,  gluconic  acid,  CH"0',  which  only  differs  from  glucose 
by  containing  one  more  atom  of  oxygen.  This  acid  corre- 
sponds to  gluconic  aldehyde,  and  the  following  fonnulffi  indi- 
cate the  relations  existing  between  the  bodies  jnst  mentioned : 
CH<.OU  CH'.C1  CH'.OH 

(iH-OH)*  (iH.ooe«o)*  (ch.oh)* 

iflo  iuo  CO.0H 

aiaEoa.  AcMoclilDdirdrDH.  OlDaontc  utd. 


LEVULOSE,    OR    UNCBYSTALLIZABLE    FRUIT- 
SUGAR. 
C*H"0* 

Independently  of  the  glucose  which  effloresces  on  their 
surface  after  desiccation,  many  fmita  contain  another  sugar, 
incapable  of  crystalliEation,  and  which  strongly  devtatee  the 
plane  uf  polariiation  to  the  left.     It  is  levulose. 

Levulose  exists  in  inverted  sugar  (page  574).  Many  awcct 
fruits  contain  inverted  sugar ;  among  them  arc  grapes,  cherries, 
fige,  gooseberries,  ete. 

It  may  be  extracted  from  inverted  sugar  (a  mixture  of  equal 
proportions  of  glucose  and  tcvulose).  Dubninfaut  recommends 
the  following  process:  10  grammes  of  inverted  sugar,  C  grammes 
of  slaked  lime,  and  lOOprsmmcsof  water  are  intiitiately  mixed. 
The  mass,  which  is  at  Snt  liquid,  becomes  pasty  on  agitation, 
and  then  contains  a  solution  of  calcium  glucosale  and  solid  cal- 
cium levulosote.  It  is  strongly  pressed  in  a  cloth  and  the 
compound  of  levulose  and  linie  is  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid. 
The  levulose  remains  in  solution,  and  after  evaporation  forms 
an  uncrystaltizabte  syrup  which  is  much  sweeter  than  a  solu- 

[i..tl   .A-   J»,:.~v 

'    —  '  —  i~  riirectly  fermentable.     When  heated  to  170',  it 
Ufuts  of  water  and  is  converted  into  lewlotan. 
CH"0*  =  CH^O"  +  H'O 
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Other  sugars  are  known  which  may  be  claased  with  glucose. 
Such  are  the  following : 

1.  Sorbin,  CH"0*,  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  large, 
transparent  rhombohedra ;  has  been  obtained  from  the  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash  by  Pelouze. 

2.  Ino9ite,  C?»H"0»  +  H»0,  a  sugary  matter  extracted  by 
Scherer  in  1850  from  the  muscles,  and  which  has  since  been, 
found  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  liver  (Cloetta).  In- 
osite  is  identical  with  a  substance  that  Yohl  extracted  from 
green  beans,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  phaseomanntte, 

Inosite  forms  large,  rhombic  tables,  or  transparent,  colorless 
prisms,  having  a  sweet  taste.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air. 
They  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  optically  inactive ;  it  is  not 
converted  into  glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids ;  it  does 
not  reduce  cupro-potassic  solutions,  nor  will  it  ferment  under 
the  influence  of  yeast. 

SACCHAROSE,  OR  CANE-SUGAR. 

C"H«0" 

Eztraotion. — Ordinary  sugar,  which  is  universally  diffused  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  extracted  principally  firom  sugar-cane, 
sugar-maple,  and  beet-root  Fresh  sugar-cane  contains  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  sugar :  beet-root  contains  only  about  ten 
per  cent.  (Peligot). 

Certain  sweet  fruits  contain  cane-sugar,  independently  of 
inverted  sugar.  According  to  Buignet,  such  are  apricots, 
peaches,  pine-apples,  lemons,  plums,  and  raspberries. 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  processes  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beet^root. 

The  roots  are  washed,  and  reduced  to  pulp  in  a  machine 
provided  with  a  cylinder  armed  with  teeth  and  having  a  rapid 
rotary  motion.  This  pulp  is  then  strongly  pressed  in  woollen 
sacks  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  juice  is  imme- 
diately transferred  to  large  boilers  having  double  bottoms  and 
heated  by  steam,  and  milk  of  lime  is  added. 

This  operation,  which  is  called  de/ecatum,  ia  intended  not 
only  to  separate  certain  substances  which  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  the  lime,  but  to  prevent  the  juice  from  becoming 
altered  by  reason  of  its  acidity.  As  the  sugar  itself  dissolves 
a  laige  quantity  of  lime,  the  latter  must  be  got  rid  of.    A  cur- 
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re&t  of  caiboQ  dioxide  is  oonseqaentlj  passed  into  the  sofaitioii, 
and  deoompoees  the  saccharate  of  calcium.  Another  process 
of  dtchaulagt^  recently  devised,  depends  on  the  employment 
of  ammonium  phosphate.  Insoluble  calcium  phosphate  is 
formed,  and  the  ammonia  is  disengaged  on  account  of  the  high 
temperature  at  which  the  operation  is  conducted.  By  this 
process  the  neutralization  is  more  perfect. 

The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  about  95^,  and  filtered  through 
a  layer  of  animal  charcoal  in  grains ;  it  is  then  concentrated  in 
evaporating-pans  heated  by  steam.  When  the  syrup  marks 
25°  Baume,  it  is  again  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  and 
the  concentration  is  finished  in  pans  heated  by  steam,  and  in 
which  a  vacuum  is  maintained  during  the  evaporation.  The 
cooking  of  the  syrup  is  thus  carried  on  at  a  temperature  not 
above  75  or  80°,  and  these  conditions  assure  a  fine  quality  of 
product  and  a  good  yield  by  preventing  as  much  as  possible 
the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into  uncrystallisable  sugar. 

When  the  syrup  marks  42  or  43°,  it  is  run  into  cooling- 
pans,  where  it  is  continually  stirred  until  the  sugar  is  depos- 
ited in  small  crystals.  These  are  distributed  in  moulds,  which 
consist  of  terra-cotta  cones  having  a  hole  in  the  summit,  which 
for  the  time  is  closed.  These  cones  are  placed  in  an  oven 
heated  to  25°,  where  the  crvstallisation  takes  place ;  when  the 
syrup  has  solidified,  the  holes  in  the  cones  are  opened  and  the 
thick  and  colored  mother-liquor  is  allowed  to  dram  out ;  it  con- 
stitutes molasses.  The  loaves  of  sugar,  drained  and  dried,  are 
delivered  to  commerce  as  crude  or  brown  sugar. 

For  some  years  an  apparatus  has  been  used  for  draining 
and  bleaching  of  crude  sugars,  which  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
cage  having  perforated  metallic  walls.  It  is  put  into  rapid 
motion  on  its  axis,  and  the  molasses  is  expelled  through  the 
perforated  walls  by  centriAigal  force.  The  apparatus  is  called 
the  centrifugal  drier. 

'R^wiwg  of  Crude  Sugar. — ^The  crude  sugar  is  crushed, 
silled,  and  dissolved  in  about  30  per  cent,  its  weight  of  water, 
the  operation  being  conducted  in  a  boiler  heated  by  steam.  5 
per  cent,  of  animal  charcoal  is  then  thrown  into  the  hot  solu- 
tion, and,  after  stirring,  }  per  cent,  of  beef's  blood  is  added. 
The  latter  coagulates  in  the  liquid  and  envelops  all  of  the  sus- 
pended particles,  uniting  them  in  a  scum  which  is  easily  re- 
moved. When  the  liquid  becomes  clear,  it  is  drawn  off  and 
filtered.     It  is  then  passed  through  grained  animal  charcoal, 
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which  completely  decolomes  it.  It  is  concentrated  in  vacaum- 
pans,  from  which  it  is  drawn  into  a  large  copper  vessel  having 
a  double  bottom.  It  is  continually  stirred  until  crystallization 
commences,  after  which  it  is  run  into  moulds,  which  are  then 
placed  in  rooms  heated  to  20^.  After  the  crystallization  is 
completed,  the  syrup  remaining  liquid  is  allowed  to  drain  out. 

At  the  termination  of  the  draining,  a  creamy  mixture  of 
white  clay  and  water  is  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  sugar  in 
each  mould,  and  the  water  of  this  broth  slowly  penetrates  the 
mass  of  sugar,  liquefies  the  syrup  which  remains  between  the 
crystals,  and  carries  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mass.  The  clay, 
having  lost  its  water,  contracts,  dries  up,  and  remains  upon  the 
decolorized  sugar  as  a  dry  cake.  It  is  removed,  and  a  syrup 
of  white  sugar  is  run  into  the  whitened  and  porous  loaf  and 
fills  up  all  of  the  spaces  when  it  solidifies  in  the  oven. 

This  operation,  the  object  of  which  is  the  decolorizing  of 
the  sugar-loaves,  is  called  claying.  The  clay  broth  may  be 
replaced  by  syrup  of  white  sugar,  an  operation  which  is  called 
decoloring. 

The  sugar  solidified  in  the  moulds  is  a  compact,  crystalline, 
white  mass,  composed  of  little  grains.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
voluminous  crystals  by  concentrating  the  syrup  until  it  marks 
37^  Baum^,  an(i  then  exposing  it  for  some  days  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  30°  in  copper  vessels,  across  which  threads  are  stretched. 
The  sugar  is  deposited  on  the  threads  in  large  crystals  known 
as  rock-candy. 

Propertiai  of  Sugar. — Sugar  crystallizes  in  large,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  having  hemihedral  facettes.  The  crystals  are 
hard,  anhydrous,  and  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in 
one-third  its  weight  of  cold  water ;.  the  solution  is  thick,  and  is 
known  as  wimple  nyrup.  Sugar  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
cold  absolute  alcohol.  Boiling  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  a  little 
more  than  one  per  cent. ;  ordinary  alcohol  will  take  up  more. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  deviates  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  right,  ([a]D  =  +  67°). 

At  160°,  sugar  melts  to  a  thick,  transparent  liquid,  which 
solidifies  to  an  amorphous,  vitreous  mass  on  cooling. 

When  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of  160 
or  161°,  it  breaks  up  into  glucose  and  levulosan  (G^lis). 

C"H«0"      =      C*H"0*      +      (?H«»0* 

Saocliarose.  GIooom.  LeTnlotan. 

Between  190  and  200°  it  loses  the  elements  of  water  and  is 
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converted  into  a  bitter,  brown,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  design 
nated  as  caramel. 

Inverted  Sugar. — Bj  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  sugar  is 
converted,  slowly  in  the  cold  and  rapidly  on  boiling,  into  a 
mixture,  in  equal  proportions,  of  two  isomeric  sugars  which 
have  opposite  rotatory  powers :  they  are  glucose  and  levulose. 
The  mixture  is  called  inverted  9ugar, 

C"H«0"    +     H»0     =     (?H»W    +     C*H"0* 

SMcharose.  Glnoose.  LernloM. 

The  same  transformation  is  effected  by  the  soluble  matter 
of  yeast  (Berthelot),  and  also,  according  to  Buignet,  by  the 
action  of  the  peculiar  ferments  which  exist  in  most  fruits. 

Sugar  only  ferments  after  having  first  undergone  this  trans- 
formation into  inverted  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  ferment 

Nitric  acid  converts  sugar  into  saccharic  acid^  CH'^O*,  and 
oxalic  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it. 

Saccharose  resists  the  action  of  alkalies  better  than  glucose. 
It  forms  with  them  and  with  the  bases  in  general,  definite  com- 
binations known  as  saccharates. 

If  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  slaked  lime  be  triturated  with 
water  and  the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  the  liquid  which 
passes  through  will  be  colorless  and  strongly  alkaline.  When 
it  is  heated  to  ebullition,  it  changes  into  a  solid  mass  which 
again  becomes  liquid  on  cooling.  It  is  a  solution  of  saccharate 
of  calcium. 

An  analogous  experiment  may  be  made  with  a  concentrated 
boiling  solution  of  barium  hydrate. 

When  sugar  is  heated  to  150  or  160*'  with  barium  hydrate, 
it  yields  lactic  acid.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  it 
disengages  hydrogen,  and  carbonate,  oxalate,  formate,  acetate, 
and  propionate  of  potassium  are  formed. 

Sugar  forms  a  combination  with  sodium  chloride,  consisting 
of  deliquescent  crystals  which  contain  C"H"0".NaCl. 

LACTOSE,  OR  MILK-SUGAR. 

This  sugar  exists  in  solution  in  the  milk  of  mammals,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  whey  which  remains  afler  the  manufacture 
'>.     It  is  only  necessary  to  evaporate  this  liquid  to 
tion. 
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Milknsugar  occurs  in  commerce  in  cylindrical  masses,  formed 
of  an  agglomeration  of  crystals  around  a  little  stick  which 
serves  as  a  nucleus.  The  crystals  are  colorless,  hard,  and  creak 
when  crushed  by  the  teeth.  They  are  right  rhombic  prisms, 
terminated  by  octahedral  points.  They  contain  one  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization  which  they  lose  at  about  140^. 
They  dissolve  in  6  parts  of  cold,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling 
water.  The  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right. 

When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  lactose  3rields  certain  acids, 
among  which  is  one  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
which  is  called  mucic  cu^id.  It  contains  C'H'^O',  and  is  iso- 
meric with  saccharic  add,  which  is  also  produced  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  lactose  by  nitric  acid.  Liebig  found  tartaric  acid 
among  the  products  of  this  oxidation,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
paratartaric  acid  has  also  been  observed  to  be  formed  (Carlet). 
Lastly,  oxalic  acid  is  also  produced. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  milk-sugar  is  con- 
verted into  glucose  and  another  sugar  isomeric  with  glucose, 
and  to  which  the  name  galactose  has  been  given.  Galactose 
will  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation  under  the  influence  of 
yeast.  It  is  crystallizablc,  and  occurs  in  microscopic  crystals 
united  together  in  tufts. 

Milk-sugar  reduces  cupro-alkaline  solutions. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  at  summer  heat,  a  solution  of  lac- 
tose in  presence  of  an  alkaline  salt  or  calcium  carbonate  soon 
undergoes  the  lactic  fermentation  (page  577). 


MALTOSE. 
C"HMO"  +  H'O 

This  name  is  given  to  the  crystallizable  sugar  produced  by 
the  action  of  diastase  on  starch.  It  may  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing starch  paste  at  60^  with  a  solution  of  diastase.  The  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  filtered,  the  alcoholic  liquid 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  more  alcohol  added,  and 
the  solution  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric 
acid. 

Maltose  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  hard,  white 
needles.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100^.  Its  solu- 
tion turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  [a]D  =  -\- 
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149.6^.     It  reduces  capro-potassic  solutions^  and  when  boQed 
with  dilute  acids  is  converted  into  glucose. 


FERMENTATION. 

If  yeast  be  introduced  into  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution 
of  glucose,  and  the  liquid  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  between 
20  and  30°,  bubbles  of  an  incombustible  gas  will  soon  be  dis- 
engaged, and  this  gas  will  produce  a  cloud  in  lime-water.  It 
is  carbon  dioxide. 

After  the  disengagement  of  gas  has  ceased,  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  liquid. 

In  this  experiment,  the  glucose  disappears ;  it  is  broken  up 
into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  decomposition  is  effected 
by  yeast,  and  is  called  femiewtation.  The  sugar  is*  the  fer- 
mentable  substance ;  the  yeast  ia  the  ferment. 

The  ferment  is  an  organized  matter  which  develops  and  mul- 
tiplies at  the  expense  of  the  glucose.  The  latter,  is  directly  at- 
tacked by  this  being  which  lives  at  its  expense,  and  undergoes  a 
complete  decomposition,  of  which  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
are  the  principal  products.  The  ferment  plays  an  active  part, 
which  was  first  suspected  by  Cagniard-Latour  and  Schwann, 
and  demonstrated  by  Pasteur. 

Alooholio  Fermentation. — The  decomposition  of  glucose 
under  the  influence  of  yeast  constitutes  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion. 

It  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation : 

C*H»0*   =    2CH«0    +    200* 

OlaooM.  Alcohol. 

It  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Pasteur,  that  only  94  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  of  glucose  decomposed  undergoes  the 
change  indicated  by  the  above  formula.  The  remaining  6  per 
cent,  are  employed :  1,  in  the  formation  of  small  quantities  of 
succinic  acid  and  glycerin ;  2,  in  the  development  of  new  yeast 
cells. 

Yeast  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  cells  or  ovoid  corpuscles, 
having  a  diameter  of  j4^  of  a  millimetre,  and  arranged  in 
clusters  (Fig.  125).  Their  walls  arc  an  elastic  membrane, 
and  their  contents  are  liquid  or  granular.  They  contain  cellu- 
lose, albuminoid  matter,  and  mineral  salts.     When  they  are 
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faitroduced  into  a  anbetaoce  which  contains  the  matcriklB  neoe»- 
sary  for  their  dcTelopment,  they  multiply  rapidly.  Pnst«ur  has 
raaUe  decisive  espcrimcnU  on  tlm  point.  Ho  planted  sonio 
yeast  cells  in  a  solution  of  sugar  to  which  he  had  added  a  small 
quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  and  some  phosphates.  The  solu- 
tion of  sugar  fermented,  and  the  ferment  developed  by  budding, 
tho  new  cells  abeorbinj;  the 
ammonia  and  the  phosphat«8. 
They  obtained  from  the  sugar 
the  matter  neceesary  to  form 
cellulose,  and  from  the  ammo- 
nia the  nitrogen  required  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  albumi- 
noid matters.  However,  these 
artificial  conditions  are  not 
those  which  uc  best  adapted 
for  the  propagation  of  the  cells.  ' 
The  latter  increase  with  ex- 
treme ener}^  in  liquids  which 
contain,  besides  the  yeast,  glu- 
cose, and  a  small  quantity  of  ^'O- 125. 
albuminoid  matter  ready  formed. 

Laotio  Fermentation. —This  fermentation,  of  which  the 
conditions  have  already  been  indicated  (page  540),  is  accom- 
plished hy  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment  of  vegetable  char- 
acter. It  is  formed  of  small  round  or  elongated  cells,  very 
short,  and  isolated,  or  in  masses.  They  are  much  smaller  than 
yeast  cells,  and  constitute  the  lactic  yeast  of  Pasteur.  Il  only 
acts  upon  glucose  or  lactose  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  liiinid. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  adding  sodium  carbonate  or  chalk  b> 
the  liquid.  The  reaction  consists  of  a  splitting  of  the  glucose 
molecule. 


Bntyrio  Fermentation. — This  consists  in  the  transformation 
of  calcium  lactate  into  butyrate, — a  transformation  that  is  ac- 
compHiiied  by  a  dixcngagcment  of  bydn^-n.  According  to 
Fasleur,  this  fermentation  is  caused  by  infusoria,  and  the  ani- 
maleula)  live  and  arc  developed  in  situations  where  tbcy  aro 
deprived  of  free  oiygcn.  Such  is  the  energy  of  their  rcsjiira- 
tory  functions  that  free  oxygen  kills  them  (Pasteur).     Tbcy 
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respire  by  decomposing  oxidized  bodies  and  assimilating  the 
oxygen. 

We  have  already  considered  the  acetic  /ermenfation.  We 
may  add  that  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment,  glucose  is 
converted  into  mannite  and  a  gummy  matter,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  which  gives  a  viscous  consistence  to  the  fermented 
liquid.     This  is  called  the  viscous /ermentatian. 

Fermented  Beverages. — The  foregoing  summary  indi- 
cations regarding  fermentation  may  be  completed  by  some 
general  notions  upon  the  fermented  beverages,  particularly 
wine  and  beer. 

Wine. — It  is  universally  kno¥m  that  wine  is  the  product  of 
the  fermentation  of  grape-juice.  This  juice  contains  in  solu- 
tion inverted  sugar,  a  small  trace  of  gummy  matters,  v^etable 
albumen,  a  trace  of  fatty  matters,  coloring  matters,  free  tar- 
taric and  malic  acids,  and  various  tartrates,  principally  potas- 
sium acid-tartrate,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

The  clarified  wine  which  results  from  the  fermentation  of 
this  juice  contains,  independently  of  water,  various  products, 
some  of  which  existed  in  the  juice,  and  others  which  are  the 
results  of  the  transformation  through  which  it  has  passed. 
Among  the  first  are  the  mineral  and  vegetable  salts  of  the  juice 
(in  smaller  proportion,  because  they  are  partly  deposited  with 
the  lees),  the  gummy  matter,  a  small  quantity  of  fiitty  and 
albuminoid  substances,  the  coloring  matters,  iree  tartaric  and 
malic  acids,  and  the  tannin  derived  from  the  grape-stems  and 
from  the  skins  and  seeds.  Among  the  substances  which  result 
from  the  fermentation  are : 

1.  Alcohol,  which  is  the  principal  product. 

2.  Carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  is  well  known  that  it  exists  abun- 
dantly in  champagnes. 

3.  Small  quantities  of  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  produced  by 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  The  acetic  acid  reacts  upon  the 
alcohol  contained  in  the  wine,  forming  acetic  ether. 

4.  Glycerin  and  succinic  acid,  in  small  quantities  (Pasteur). 

5.  Traces  of  compound  ethers,  which  contribute  to  the  boumiet 
of  the  wine.  Besides  acetic  ether,  traces  of  a  compound  ether 
called  cenanfhic  ether  have  been  found  in  wine ;  it  appears  to 
be  pelargonic  ether ^  C*H"0'(  C*H* ).  Berthelot  states  the  exist- 
ence of  but  slightly  volatile  acid  ethers  (malic,  tartaric)  in  wine. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  quantities  by  volume  of 
pure  alcohol  contained  in  100  volumes  of  various  wines : 
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Hadeirft 30.48 

Port 20.22 

RonssilloD 10.07 

HermiUgv  (white)  .    .  * 10.03 

MalBga 16.87 

8»int-UeorgoB 15.00 

Sauterne  (white) 15.00 

Cyprus 15.00 

Lan«l 14.27 

0rav«8 12.30 

FroDtignan 11.70 

Champagne 11.00 

Rhine 11.11 

Strongest  Bordeaux 11.00 

Lightest         " 7.5  to  8 

Red  Bourgogne 7.00 

Red  M&eon 7.00 

Red  Chablis 7.83 

Beer. — Beer  is  a  fermented  beverage,  made  from  a  tcort  of 
terminated  barley,  and  ordinarily  rendered  aromatic  by  hope. 
Like  all  other  cereals,  barley  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  starch.  During  the  germination,  this  starch  is  partially  con- 
verted into  maltose  by  the  action  of  a  nitrogenized  matter, 
which  is  formed  in  the  sprouting  grains,  and  which  is  called 
diaUase,  In  order  to  saccharify  the  barley,  it  is  then  first 
necessary  to  cause  it  to  germinate,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
moistened  with  water,  and  kept  for  some  time  at 
a  temperature  of  14  or  15^ ;  the  object  of  this 
operation,  called  malting,  is  the  development  of 
the  diastase  necessary  for  the  saccharification  £'^ 
of  the  starchy  matter.  When  the  sprout  has  f^  J 
acquired  about  the  same  length  as  the  grain 
(Fig.  126),  the  germination  b  arrested  by  ex-  U\ 

posing  the  malt  to*the  action  of  a  temperature  \/ 

of  about  50^.     The  dry  malt  is  then  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder,  placed  in  a  large  vat,  and         Fig.  126. 
brewed  for  about  three  hours  with  water  heated 
to  50  or  60^.     In  this  operation,  the  diastase  of  the  malt  con- 
verts the  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  which  dissolve,  to- 
gether with  the  other  soluble  principles  of  the  grain. 

The  sweet  wort  thus  obtained  is  heated  with  hops,  which 
yield  to  it  their  essential  aromatic  oil.  It  is  then  pn)pcrly 
cooled  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  deep  vat«,  into  which  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  yeast  produced  in  a  previous  operation  is  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  soon 
begins  and  goes  on  with  great  activity  during  a  few  days.     As 
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soon  as  it  has  ceased,  the  liquid  can  be  delivered  for  consump- 
tion. The  quality  of  beer  is  better  when  the  fermentation 
takes  place  at  a  low  temperature.  - 

Beer  contains  much  water,  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  alcohol  (2 
to  5  per  cent.),  variable  quantities  of  saccharine  matters,  dex- 
trin, nitrogenized  matters,  extractive,  bitter,  and  coloring  mat- 
ters, essential  oil,  and  various  salts. 

STARCH. 

Starch  is  universallj  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  is  especiallj  abundant  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous 
plants  and  cereals,  and  in  the  potato. 

Extraction. — To  extract  starch  from  potatoes,  they  are  re- 
duced to  pulp  by  means  of  a  rasp,  and  the  pulp  is  placed  in  a 
sieve  and  washed  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  water  carries 
with  it  the  fine  granules  of  starch,  while  the  torn  cells  of  the 
potato  remain  in  the  sieve.  The  starch  gradually  deposits 
from  the  water,  and  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where 
it  settles,  forming  a  cake  from  which  the  supernatent  water 
may  be  separated  by  dccantation. 

Starch  may  be  extracted  from  wheat  by  making  a  paste  of 
flour  and  kneeding  it  in  a  sieve  under  a  jet  of  water :  the  starch 
granules  are  carried  with  the  water,  and  a  soft,  gray,  elastic 
mass  remains  in  the  sieve,  constituting  the  nitrogenizcMl  matter 
of  the  flour,  or  gluten. 

Another  process,  almost  abandoned  at  present  on  account  of 
its  ofiensivcness,  consists  in  allowing  the  coarsely-ground  grain 
to  putrefy.  Putrefaction  destroys  the  gluten,  while  the  starch 
resists  decomposition. 

Physical  Properties. — Starch  is  a  white  powder,  formed  of 
granules  which  present  an  organic  structure.  Their  size  and 
shape  are  variable  (Fig.  127),  their  diameter  being  from  2  to  185 
thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  Those  of  potato  starch  are  larger 
than  those  of  starch  from  grain.  These  granules  are  made  up 
of  concentric  layers,  which  are  more  dense  as  they  are  nearer 
the  surface.  It  is  easy  to  make  this  structure  apparent  by 
causing  the  granules  to  undergo  a  partial  disintegration  by  the 
action  of  hot  water.  Thy  swell  up,  burst  open,  and  separate 
into  thin  layers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  128. 
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Chemioftl  PropertiM. — Starch  is  inwlnble  in  wat«r,  alcohol, 
and  Dther.  CoDtact  with  water  heated  to  liU  or  H)°  causes  it 
to  swell  Dp  coDsiderahl/,  without  dissolving.  A  semi-trans- 
parent, gelatinous  mass  results,  which  is  known  as  starch  paste. 
When  starch  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  the 
whole  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  the  liquid  which  passes  is  slightly 
turbid,  and  constitutes  what  is  tnown  as  loluluin  of  tiarch. 
It  contains  in  suspension  flakes  of  amylaceous  matter  small 
enough  to  pass  through  Che  filter.  It  also  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  soluble  starch  (see  farther  on). 

If  a  few  drops  of  iodine  be  added  to  solution  of  starch,  a 
deep-blue  color  is  at  once  produced.  This  blue  color  diiMppears 
when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  9(1°,  aud  reappears  on  cooling.  If 
a  few  drops  of  a  neutral  solution  of  calcium  chloride  be  added 
to  the  liquid,  dark-blue  flakes  arc  precipitated,  constituting 
what  is  called  iodide  of  itarch.     It  is  starch  djed  by  iodine. 


Fio.  127, 


ICfltaffiorpliotM  of  Stareh — ^Dextrin. — When  long  heal«d 
to  100°  starch  is  converted  into  soluble  starch,  which  yields  a 
blue  color  with  iodine  (Maschke). 

Between  160  and  200°  it  is  converted  into  a  body  which  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  of  which  is  not  colored 
by  iodine.  This  solution  strongly  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right ;  hence  the  name  dextrin  given  to  this  body, 
which  is  regarded  as  isomeric  with  starch,  {C'H"'0')".  A  very 
concentrated  solution  of  dextrin  has  the  appearance  of  a  solu- 
tion of  gum.  It  is  used  as  a  mucilage  for  labels,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  immovable  surgical  dressings. 

Alcohol  added  to  a  solution  of  dextrin  precipitates  the  latter 
substance  in  the  form  of  fiakes.     Subacetate  of  lead  does  not 
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precipitate  dextrin,  a  character  which  permits  the  Litter  hody 
to  be  distioguished  from  gnm  arabic. 

When  starch  is  boiled  with  water  containing  a  few  per  cent, 
of  solphoric  acid,  it  is  first  oonTerted  into  dextrin,  then  into 
glucose.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  dextrin  is  formed 
by  a  simple  molecular  transformation  of  the  elements  of  the 
starch,  and  that  the  ^noose  Is  then  prodaoed  by  the  simple 
fixation  of  one  molecule  of  water. 

CH*0*    +    HH)    =    C«H"(y 

StBRh.  Oh 


According  to  Musculus,  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  soluble 
starch  is  the  result  of  a  metameric  transformation  of  starch, 
and  subsequently  is  oonverted  into  dextrin  and  ^ucose  by  a 
true  decomposition. 

C^H-O"*    -f    HK)    =    C«Hn)'^    CWHy 

Sturch.  Dextrin.  Give 


By  the  prolonged  action  of  the  acid,  the  dextrin  itself  is 
converted  into  glucose. 

The  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrin  and  saccharine 
matter  (maltose)  takes  place  easily  under  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment  which  is  develop^  in  grain  during  germina- 
tion, and  to  which  the  name  diatt<ue  has  been  given.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  aqueous  extract  of  malt  by 
alcohol. 

If  starch  be  triturated  with  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  avoiding  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  mixture  be  left  to  itself  for  half  an  hour  and 
alcohol  then  added,  a  substance  is  precipitated  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  assumes  a  rich  blue  tint  by  the  action  of  iodine. 
It  is  soluble  starch  (B^champ). 

Starch  dissolves  abundantly  in  monohydrated  nitric  acid, 
and  water  precipitates  from  this  solution  a  white  substance, 
which,  after  washing  and  drying,  constitutes  xyloidtn.  It  is 
tnfmonttro-starchf  and  results  from  the  substitution  of  a  group 
NO',  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  starch. 

CH'*0»    +HNO»    =     HH)    +    (?HVNO*)0» 

SUrcli.  Xylofdin. 

Xyloidin  bums  with  deflagration  when  heated  to  180^. 
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INULIN. 

C«H»«0» 

This  body  ako  is  largely  diflfuBed  thronghout  the  Tegetable 
kingdom.  It  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  elecampane  (/iiu/a 
heleHium)f  chioory,  and  Spanish  chamomile,  in  the  bulbs  of 
colchicum,  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia,  in  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke, etc.  It  may  be  extracted  from  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia 
by  reducing  them  to  a  pulp  and  washing  the  latter  in  a  sieve 
under  a  stream  of  water.  The  milky  liquid  which  passes 
through  deposits  the  inulin,  which  consists  of  granules  analo- 
gous to  those  of  starch.  It  swells  in  cold  water,  in  which  it 
is  very  slightly  soluble.  It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
which  again  deposits  it  in  a  pulverulent  form  on  cooling.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left. 
It  is  not  colored  blue  by  iodine,  which  communicates  to  it  a 
fugitive,  yellow-brown  tint. 

By  long  boiling  with  water,  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
inulin  is  converted  into  levulose. 

GLYCOGEN. 

This  body,  isomeric  with  cellulose  and  starch,  exists  in  the 
animal  economy.  Claude  Bernard  discovered  it  in  the  liver, 
and  afterwards  in  the  placenta.  It  exists  also  in  many  organs 
during  the  foetal  life.  Nearly  pure  glycogen  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  crystallixable  acetic  acid  to  a  cold 
and  concentrate  decoction  of  liver.  It  is  also  precipitated 
when  alcohol  is  added  to  an  aqueous  decoction  of  liver.  In  a 
pure  state,  it  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder.  When  dried  in 
the  air,  it  has  the  composition  CH^K)*  (£.  Pelouxe).  At  100'' 
it  loses  one  molecule  of  water. 

With  water  it  forms  an  opalescent  liquid.  Alcohol  and 
ether  do  not  dissolve  it  Boiling  with  dilute  acids  converts  it 
into  glucose.  Iodine  communicates  to  it  a  violet  or  brown-red 
color. 

GUMS. 

By  the  names  yunu  and  muciltiget  are  understood  certain 
substances  existing  everywhere  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
which  dissolve  or  swell  up  in  water,  giving  a  mucilaginous 
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consistence  to  the  liquid.  The  gums  proper  are  distinguished 
from  the  mucilaginous  suhstances,  which  are  not  really  soluble. 
Both  furnish  mucic  and  oxalic  acids  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid.  Gum  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of 
tartaric  acid. 

Oum  Arabic — Gum  arabic  is  identical  with  Sen^al  gum. 
It  flows  naturally  from  different  species  of  acacia.  It  dissolves 
abundantly  in  cold  water  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution 
by  alcohol.  Fremy  considers  that  it  is  composed  essentially  of 
the  calcium  and  potassium  salts  of  an  acid  which  he  designates 
as  guviniic  add  (arahin). 

When  dried  at  100^,  the  latter  body  has  the  composition 
indicated  by  the  formula  C^^H^O".  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
left. 

When  heated  to  120-150°,  it  becomes  insoluble  in  water 
and  is  converted  into  metagummic  cund.  According  to  Fremy, 
the  gum  of  cherry-  and  plum-trees  is  a  mixture  of  gummates, 
which  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  metagummates. 
The  metagummates  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  boiled 
with  that  liquid  are  transformed  into  soluble  gummates. 

Subacetate  of  lead  forms  an  abundant  white  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  gum  arabic. 

When  gum  arabic  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  two  saccharine  substances ;  one  is 
uncrystallizable,  the  other  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless  rhombic 
prisms,  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  fusible  at  160°.  It  ia  called 
arahmose.  It  reduces  the  cupro-potassic  solution  and  is  not 
fermentable.     It  is  isomeric  with  glucose. 

Oum  Tragacanth. — This  gum  flows  from  the  Astragalus  of 
the  Levant  and  of  Persia.  Baissora  gum  \a  derived  from  a  spe- 
cies of  cactus.  Both  contain  a  mucilaginous  matter  insoluble  in 
water,  but  which  swells  up  in  that  liquid,  forming  a  transparent 
jelly.  This  matter  is  hassorin,  Witn  nitric  acid,  it  yields  much 
mucic  acid.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  readily 
converted  into  crystallizable  glucose. 

CELLULOSE. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  matter  which  forms  the  walls  of 
young  vegetable  cells,  and  which  is  deposited,  mixed  with  other 
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matters,  in  the  older  cells,  particularly  in  li^eoos  fibre.  The 
pith  of  the  elder  and  of  jEschynomene  paludosa^  cotton,  old 
linen,  and  paper  are  almost  pure  cellulose. 

In  ligneous  fibres,  in  woimI,  the  cellulose  is  permeated  by 
various  foreign  substances,  among  which  Payen  has  distin- 
guished the  %ncru9t\ng  matter  which  thickens  the  tissues  and 
gives  them  rigidity.  Among  the  others  are  nitrogenous  mat- 
ters, resins,  various  coloring  matters,  etc.  With  these  organic 
substances  in  the  ligneous  fibres,  are  united  the  mineral  ele- 
ments which  are  found  more  or  less  modified  in  the  ashes. 

Old  linen  and  cotton  serve  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
cellulose.  Such  materials  are  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  washed,  and  successively  exhausted  with  a 
solution  of  chlorine,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  and 
dried  at  100^.  The  insoluble  product  which  remains  after  this 
treatment  is  considered  as  pure  cellulose. 

Fropertiet. — Cellulose  is  a  diaphanous,  white  solid,  of  « 
density  of  1.25  to  1.45.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  It  dissolves  in  the 
cupro-ammoniacal  liquid  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric 
hydrate  or  carbonate  in  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  am- 
monia, or  better,  by  dissolving  metallic  copper  in  ammonia  in 
contact  with  the  air  (Schwcizcr). 

When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  cellulose  leaves  a  residue 
of  carbon  and  jriclds  numerous  gaseous  and  liquid  products. 
The  gas  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  is  used  for  illu- 
minating purposes  in  some  localities.  The  liquid  product 
ordinarily  separates  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  is  aqueous 
and  contains  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  acetone,  etc. ;  the  other  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  constitutes  tcood4ar. 

When  cellulose,  charpie  for  example,  is  sprinkled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  the  mass  is  rapidly  triturated,  a 
viscous  mass,  having  but  little  color,  is  obtained ;  it  contains, 
independently  of  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  cellulose 
(sulpho-ligneous  acid),  substances  which  result  from  the  dis- 
integration of  the  cellulose.  Accordingly,  as  the  action  of  the 
acid  is  more  or  less  prolonged,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  colored  blue  by  iodine  and  consequently 
analogous  to  starch,  or  a  soluble  matter  analogous  to  aextrin 
(B^'hamp).  When  water  is  added  to  this  viscous  mass  and 
the  whole  is  submitted  to  a  prolonged  ebullition,  fermentable 
glucose  is  formed  (Braconnot). 
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(?H*0»      +      H"©     =      (?H«0» 
OBllakm.  Glueon. 

When  paper  is  dipped  into  a  cold  mixtare  of  sulphimc  acid 
with  half  its  yolome  of  water,  and  is  then  carefiillj  washed  and 
dried,  a  semi-transparent  matter  is  obtained  which  has  a  certain 
rigidity,  and  is  simiUr  to  parchment  in  aspect  (Figuier  and 
Poumar^e,  Hofmann).     It  is  called  y^etable  parchment 

A  cold  solution  of  chloride  of  linc  converts  eeiluloee  into  an 
amyloid  matter  which  is  colored  blue  by  iodine ;  if  heat  be 
applied,  the  whole  is  dissolved  and  glucose  is  formed. 

When  charpie  is  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  (chloride  of  lime),  a  very  violent  reaction 
takes  place,  and  torrents  of  carbon  dioxide  are  evolved. 

Onn-CottoiL — When  carded  cotton  is  immersed  for  half  a 
minute  in  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  and  then  rapidly  washed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  a 
substance  is  obtained  which  possesses  all  the  exterior  i^pear- 
anoes  of  cotton,  but  is  veiy  inflammable  and  bums  suddenly 
without  residue.  It  is  gun-cotton,  or  pyroxylin^  which  was 
discovered  by  Schonbein  in  1847. 

In  its  preparation,  the  monohydrated  nitric  acid  may  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  three  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid.  Pyroxylin 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  dinitrocellulose  and  trinitrocellulose. 

C'H'^  C«H\NO«)H)*  C»H\NO')»0* 

CelloloM.  INnitrooellalon.  Trialtnio«41al(«a. 

Oun-cotton  looks  like  cotton,  but  ia  more  harsh  to  the  touch 
and  sometimes  has  a  light  yellowish  tint.  It  bums  with  a 
sudden  flash,  leaving  no  residue,  and  produces  a  great  volume 
of  gaseous  products  consisting  of  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  etc.,  and  vapor  of  water.  Gun-cotton 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  the  cupro- 
ammoniacal  solution.  It  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solution  is  employed  in  surgery 
and  phoU^raphy  under  the  name  collodion.  When  pyroxylin  is 
heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  nitrogen 
dioxide  is  disengaged,  and  cellulose  is  regenerated  (B4champ). 

GLUCOSIDES. 

The  glucosides  are  complex  compounds,  which  break  up 
under  various  conditions,  fixing  the  elements  of  water  and 
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yielding  glucose  and  other  bodies,  just  as  the  compound  ethers, 
in  fixing  the  elements  of  water,  are  decomposed  into  alcohols 
and  acids. 

This  definition  seems  to  relate  the  glucosidcs  to  the  com- 
pound ethers,  a  relation  with  seems  legitimate,  since  it  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Berthelot  that  glucose  has 
the  function  of  a  polyatomic  alcohol. 

Various  immediate  principles  of  vegetable  origin  can  be 
classed  as  glucosides.  We  may  mention  particularly  the  fol- 
lowing : 


OLUOOSlOZt. 

Amygdalln 
Balioin     . 
Populin  • 
Phloridsin 
Arbatin   . 
CoDTolvulin 
Jalappin  . 
Esoulin    • 
Fraxin     . 
Daphnin . 
QuinoTin . 
Taonin 


FOmilVLAII. 

C»H«NO" 

C«II«0« 

C"1I"0T 
OMUWOW ) 
C»*H»«OWj 
C>iHS40i* 

C"H»*OW 
C»1I«08 


oaioM. 

bitter  almondi. 
willow  and  poplar  bark, 
bark  and  leares  of  the  aspen, 
bark  and  roots  of  fmit-trees. 
leaves  of  the  AretottaphytM  uva 

jalap-root. 

bark  of  India  ehestnat. 

bark  of  the  ash. 

Daphne  alpiua,  J}apku€  messrcum. 

bark  of  ClliNa  norfi. 

oak-bark,  nat-galls,  ete. 


Among  all  of  these  bodies,  we  will  only  consider  amygdalin, 
salicin,  populin,  phloridzin,  and  tannin,  or  tannic  acid. 

Amygdidin,  C"H"NO".— This  body  is  extracted  from  the 
cake  of  oitter  almonds,  and  it  deposits  from  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  crystals  containing  two  molecules  of  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  allows  it  to  crystallise  in  quite  large  crystals  contain- 
ing three  molecules  of  water. 

Amygdalin  is  veiy  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
left. 

By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  amygdalin  is  decomposed  into 
hydrocyanic  acid,  benzoyl  hydride,  or  benzoic  aldehyde  (oil  of 
bitter  almonds),  and  glucose. 

(?»H"NO"  +  2H»0  =  (?HH)  +    CHN    +  2C*H"0« 

Amygdalin.  Benaoio  Hjdrocyaofo  Qlnoose. 

•Idohxd*.  sdd. 

The  same  decomposition  takes  place  by  the  action  of  water 
and  a  peculiar  ferment  which  is  contained  in  both  bitter  and 
sweet  almonds,  and  which  is  called  emuUin^  or  synaptase.  It 
is  a  nitrogenized  matter,  soluble  in  water,  and  only  acts  on 
amygdalin  in  presence  of  water.    It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that 
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bitter  almonds  only  develop  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  when 
moistened  with  water. 

Salioin,  C"H**0'. — Salicin  exists  already  formed  in  the  bark 
of  the  willow  and  poplar.  Wohler  discovered  its  existence  in 
castoreum.  It  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  willow-bark 
with  boiling  water,  concentrating  the  liquid  and  digesting  it 
with  litharge.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence ;  the  salicin  deposits  in  a  few  days. 

It  occurs  in  small  scales,  or  brilliant  needles,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

Salicin  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  liquid. 

By  the  action  of  a  solution  of  emulsin  (the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter of  almonds),  it  breaks  up  into  a  neutral  body  called  salige- 
nin,  and  glucose. 

Salicin.  Snllgenln.  GIucom. 

Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  decompose  it  by 
the  aid  of  heat  into  saliretin  and  glucose.  These  bodies  will 
be  described  farther  on. 

When  salicin  is  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  hydrogen  is 
disengaged,  and  salicylic  and  oxalic  acids  are  formed. 

By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  salicin  yields  carbon  dioxide,  formic  acid,  and 
an  oxidized  oil,  which  is  the  hydride  of  salicyl  or  salicylic  alde- 
hyde, C'HW  (Piria). 

Populin,  C»H«0»  +  2H«0.— Braconnot  discovered  this  sub- 
stance in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  aspen  (Populus  tremula). 
To  extract  it,  those  substances  are  exhausted  with  boiling  water, 
the  decoction  is  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  On  cooling, 
the  populin  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  When 
properly  purified,  it  occurs  in  very  fine,  silky,  colorless  needles. 
Its  taste  is  sweet ;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  benzoic  acid,  saliretin,  and  glucose ;  the  latter  two 
products  result  from  the  decomposition  of  salicin,  so  that  popu- 
lin appears  to  be  a  combination  of  benzoic  acid  and  salicin. 

Populin.  Benzoic  acid.  Salicin. 

Phloridan,  C"H«*0'*  +  2H»0.— This  substance  exists  in 
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the  bark  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  chcny  trees,  and  principallj 
in  the  roots  of  fruit-trees.  It  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  the 
roots  with  water,  decanting  the  boiling  solution,  concentrating 
it,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  cool  place.  The  phloridxin 
deposits  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  reciystalliiation 
after  decolorixing  it  with  animal  charcoal. 

When  pure,  it  forms  colorless,  silky  needles,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  an  after-taste  which  is  sweet.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling  water  and 
in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion to  the  left. 

Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  decompose  it  into 
phloretin  and  glucose. 

C"H»*0*»    +    H«0    =    C"H**0*    -f    C*H"0* 

PMoridilD.  Pblorvtio.  QIqcom. 

Phlaretm  is  a  white  substance  which  ciystallizes  in  little 
scales,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  phloretin  is  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  breaks  up 
into  phloretic  acid  and  pKloro^lucin, 

C"H»0*     +     H*0=     (?W^    +     (?HW 

Phloretin.  Phloretic  add.  Phtorof  lodn. 

Phloroglucin  forms  large  crystals  having  a  sweet  taste.. 

Taunm,  or  Taanio  Add*  (T'lI'H}*^ — The  names  tannins 
and  tannic  acids  are  applied  to  certain  slightly  acid  compounds 
which  are  largely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which 
have  two  important  properties :  they  precipitate  solutions  of 
gelatin  and  albuminous  matters,  and  produce  a  blubh  or 
greenish-black  color  with  the  ferric  salts.  The  most  important 
of  these  compounds,  the  tannin  of  oak  bark,  or  quercitannic 
acid,  is  a  glucoside.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  it  is  decom- 
posed into  gallic  acid  and  glucose  (Strecker). 

Tannin  exists  in  oak  bark,  in  sumac,  and  in  large  quantities 
in  nutrgalls,  which  are  excrescences  developed  by  the  sting  of 
an  insect  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Quercut  in/ecioria. 

It  is  prepared  by  introducing  coarsely-powdered  nutrgalls  into 
a  percolator,  and  exhausting  them  with  ordinary  commercial 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  which  passes  through  is  collected 
in  a  flask,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  separates  into  two  or 
sometimes  three  layers.  The  lower  laver  is  a  very  concen- 
trated, aqueous  solution  of  tannin.     It  is  separated  and  dried 
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in  ft  hot^  ovetL  The  tannin  remiins  as  a  light,  balky  maas, 
having  a  yellowish  color. 

Tannin  is  a  colorless,  amorphous  solid,  having  a  very  astrin- 
gent  taste.  It  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  pure  ether. 

It  melts  when  heated,  and  between  210  and  215^  it  dis- 
engages carbon  dioxide  and  yields  pyrogallol,  CHH)*,  which 
volatilizes.     A  black  residue  remains  (^metagallic  acid). 

On  contact  with  the  air,  the  aqueous  solqtion  of  tannic  acid 
absorbs  oxygen,  disengages  carbon  dioxide,  and  deposits  gallic 
acid.  This  transformation  takes  place  more  rapidly  when  oak 
tannin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add. 

C"H«0"    +    4HK)    =    3(7H*0*    +    CH«0» 

TaoniD.  G«llic  aeid.  daooM. 

The  researches  of  H.  Schiff  seem  to  show  that  tannin,  prop- 
erly speaking,  is  not  a  glucoside  but  is  digaUic  acid,  C^^H'V, 
that  is,  an  acid  derived  from  two  molecules  of  gallic  acid  by  the 
subtraction  of  one  molecule  of  water.  By  fixing  the  elements 
of  water,  a  molecule  of  tannin  would  form  two  molecules  of 
gallic  acid. 

C^H'Ky    +    HK)    =    2(7HH)* 

Digallic  acid.  Onllic  add. 

A  solution  of  tannic  acid  produces  with  ferric  salts  a  bluish- 
black  precipitate,  which  constitutes  ink.  Tannin  does  not  color 
ferrous  salts,  but  the  mixture  soon  blackens  on  exposure  to  the 
air  by  absorbing  oxygen. 

Tannin  is  employ^  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  Nut-galls, 
which  are  veiy  rich  in  tannin,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
ink.  A  good  ink  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  receipt: 
One  kilogramme  of  powdered  nut-galls  is  exhausted  with  14  litres 
of  water ;  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  500  grammes 
of  gum  arabic  is  first  added,  then  a  solution  of  500  grammes  of 
ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol ).  The  mixture  is  well  stirred  up, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  has  acquired  a  fine  black  color. 


AROMATIC  COMPOUNDS. 

The  compounds  which  we  have  studied  thus  far  are  rich  in 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  Most  of  them  are  saturated  or  derived 
from  saturated  compounds.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  series 
C-H»»+*,  the  alcohols  C"H»»+H),  the  fatty  acids  C-H'-O',  are 
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of  these  daases  of  compounds  the  most  rich  in  hydrogen  that 
are  known ;  they  helong  to  what  is  called  the  fatly  $erie$.  But 
there  arc  other  compounds  which  possess,  like  the  preceding, 
the  characters  of  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  and  acids,  in  whicn 
the  relation  between  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  is  not 
the  same.  The  atoms  of  the  latter  element  decrease  in  num- 
ber in  proportion  to  those  of  the  former.  These  relations  may 
be  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  following  formulae : 

Ci'Iia  decmne.  C^ll^H)  deejl  hydrate. 

C»lis*  deejlene.  C>«I1»^  niiot  camphor. 

OHV  mcnthene.  C>^H^  Borneo  camphor. 

€i*H>*  torpeniina.  C>^H^  ordinary  oamphon 

CWU"  cymene.  C»H"0  thymol. 

C»H<    naphthalene.  C><»IIU0  cuminic  aldehyde. 

A  large  number  of  these  unsaturated  compounds  belong 
or  are  related  to  those  aromatic  substances  which  are  called 
essences  or  essential  oils.  Hence  the  name  aromatic  com- 
pounds, which  has  been  given  to  all  of  these  bodies  containing 
but  little  hydrogen. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic 
series  is  benzol,  which  is  now  obtained  in  large  Quantities  from 
coal-tar.  It  is  as  important  by  reason  of  the  applications  which 
it  has  received  in  the  arts  as  on  account  of  the  theoretical  con- 
siderations which  attach  to  it.  Kekul^  has  made  it  the  centre 
of  the  aromatic  series  which  would  include,  in  a  limited  sense, 
only  the  derivatives  of  benzol.  In  a  word,  the  latter  body  is 
the  nucleus  of  all  the  aromatic  compounds. 

Rekul^*s  theory  considers  that  the  6  atoms  of  carbon  of 
benzol  form  a  closed  chain,  each  being  bound  to  its  neighbors, 
on  one  side  by  one,  and  on  the  other  by  two  bonds  of  saturation. 
One  atom  of  hydrogen  is  attached  to  each  of  these  carbon  atoms. 

I 

A 

H-C     C-H 
H-6     <!!-H 

BmhoL^ 

*  In  thi0  formula,  the  connecting  lines  indicate  the  laiuration  of  the 
atomicities;  the  double  lines  indicate  the  ezohaoge  of  two  atomicities 
between  two  neighboring  etoms  of  eaiiwn. 
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Very  numerous  and  very  different  aromatic  compounds  are 
derived  by  the  substitution  of  different  elements  or  groups  for 
the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  benzol,  that  molecule 
forming,  so  to  speak,  the  nucleus  of  all  the  aromatic  com- 
pounds. 

1.  If  one  atom  of  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bro- 
mine, monochlorobenzol  or  monobromobenzol  will  result,  these 
compounds  being  also  called  chloride  and  bromide  of  phenyl. 

CR*  C*H»C1  C«H*Br 

Benxol.  MonocfalorobenBoL         MoUobromobvnsol. 

2,  If  one  atom  of  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  the  group  hy- 
droxyl  (OH),  phenol,  or  phenyl  hydrate,  is  formed.  The  sub- 
stitution of  two  hydroxy!  groups  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
produces  the  oxyphenofs ;  that  of  three  groups  OH  for  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  produces  phlorogiucin  (page  618). 

OH 


C«H«  C«H».OH  C«H*<9S  C«H»<-OH 

^OH  \^y 

Bensol.  Phoool.  Ozyphenol  und  Phlorogiucin  and 

its  iaomerldea.  its  Itomerides. 

3.  The  substitution  of  one  or  more  groups  (NO*)'  for  one 
or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  the  nitro-derivatives. 

0«H«  C»H*-NO«  ^^*<N0« 

Benzol.  Nltrobeniol.  DInltrobenioI. 

4.  The  substitution  of  the  group  (NH*)  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  produces  phenylamine,  or  aniline ;  that  of  two  groups 
NH^  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  yields  phenylcne-diamine. 

C»H«  C«H*-NH«  ^"*<NH» 

Benzol.  Phenjrbunlne  (aniline).       Phenylene-dinmine 

and  lU  ieomeridee. 

5.  If  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  benzol  be  replaced 

by  as  many  methyl  groups,  CH',  the  superior  homologues  of 

benzol  are  obtained. 

C«H«    ^    C«H«  bemol. 

CH<    »    CU&-CHS     tolaol  (metbylbensol). 

C8flW  =    C«H*<^2'  ^y^^^  "^^  isomeridei  (dimethylbeniola). 

CH» 


C»H"  =    C*H»^-CH»  mesitjlone  and  isomerides  (trimcthylbeniols). 

^CH» 
C"H»=3    C(CH>)«         bezamethjlbensol. 

One  ethyl  group  can  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ben- 
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lol,  and  ethjlbeniol,  which  is  isomeric  with  dimethjlbeniol) 
would  result. 

c«H*-c«n»  ^^*<CH» 

Xthjlbeoiol.  '   DimeChjlbvnio]. 

There  are  many  instances  of  such  isomerism,  and  they  re- 
ceive the  same  interpretation. 

One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  henzol  may  he  replaced  hy  a  propyl 
group,  CIl^j  and  propyl  henzol,  which  is  isomeric  with  trimethyl- 
bensol,  is  the  result. 

One  atom  of  hydrogen  may  he  replaced  by  an  ethyl  group 
and  another  by  a  methyl  group,  and  the  new  compound  would 
be  ethyl-mcthylbenzol,  isomeric  with  propylbenzol  and  with  tri- 
methylbensol. 

PI  lift  , ^CH* 

^CH»  ^-CU» 

PmpyllMOiuI  (cQiDMie).  JBthyl-metiijIbeQiol.  TrImeUiylbeaiul. 

These  alcoholic  radicak  which  are  thus  substituted  for  the 
hydrogen  of  benzol,  constitute,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Kekuld,  lateral  chains,  which  are  grafted,  so  to  speiak,  on  the 
benzol  nucleus  or  principal  chain. 

6.  The  aromatic  acids,  properly  speaking,  result  from  the 
substitution  of  one  or  more  carboxyl  groups,  CO.OH  ==  CO'H, 
for  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  benzol  nucleus. 


C«H« 

C«HMJO«H 

cH.<gg:s 

C«H«(CO«H)« 

C«{CO«H)« 

BniioI. 

Benioie  acid. 

PhtbAlIc  Mtd 
•Dd  laumoridei. 

Trimculc  Af4d 
Mid  laom«ridift. 

Mellic  «Hd. 

7.  In  the  homologues  of  benzol,  the  substitution  of  CI,  Br, 
OH,  NH*,  CO'U,  etc.,  for  hydrogen,  may  take  place  either  in 
the  benzol  nucleus  or  in  the  lateral  chain :  isomeric  compounds 
are  thus  formed. 

a.  By  substitution  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  for  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  toluol,  two  isomeric  compounds,  CTH^Cl,  may  be 
obtained.  In  one,  the  chlorine  will  be  attached  to  the  lateral 
chain ;  in  the  other,  it  will  be  attached  to  the  benzol  nucleus, 
as  is  the  group  CH'  itself. 

C«H4-CH»  C«H^CH«C1  ^^1*<C1P 

Toluol.  Baniyl  chloride.  Chlorotolnol. 

b.  The  phenrtU  result  from  the  substitution  of  OH  for  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus.  If  this  substitution  take 
place  in  a  lateral  chain,  an  aromatic  alcohol,  isomeric  with  the 
corresponding  phenol,  is  obtained. 

60* 
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C»II»-CH>  C»H»-€H«(OH)  C^*<^2, 

Toloul.  BtnMjUc  alcDboL  QmnL 

c.  The  subfltitation  of  a  carboxjl  group,  CO'H,  for  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  in  the  benzol  nocleos  of  tolaol,  Cfi*-CH',  pio- 
daoes  the  aromatic  adds,  toluic  acid,  and  its  isomerides ;  if, 
however,  the  carboxyl  replace  a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  lateral 
chain,  CH',  alpha-tofaic  acid,  isomeric  with  the  preceding  acidsy 
results. 

C«H*-CH»  C»H*<^^  Cra«-CHMX)»H 

TolaoL  Toloicacida.  «-lolaic  add. 

d.  When  two  groups  OH  are  substituted  for  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  principal  chain,  ozyphenols  are  formed. 

/CH» 
C»H>  -OH 
^OH 
Ordo. 

e.  The  substitution  of  the  group  NH'  for  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  principal  chain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  lateral 
chain,  on  the  other,  produces  isomeric  alkaloids. 

C»H»-CH(NH«)  ^^*<cS 

Beo^luDlD*.  TolQidiDe. 

8.  This  is  not  all ;  the  lateral  chains  may  be  grafted  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  benzol  nucleus  by  substitution  for  the  dif- 
ferent hydrogen  atoms.  Their  positions  and  their  relative  dis- 
tances from  each  other  are  the  causes  of  numerous  isomerisms. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  principle  of  this  isomer- 
ism. Let  us  consider  the  most  simple  case,  that  in  which 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  other  monatomic 
atoms  or  monatomic  groups.  Such  compounds  are  the  di- 
substituted  derivatives  of  benzol,  and  experiment  has  shown 
that  there  are  three  di-substituted  derivatives  of  each  kind. 

Thus  there  are  three  hydrocarbons  containing  two  groups 
CH',  each  substituted  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  benzol ; 
three  phenols,  each  containing  two  groups  Oil ;  three  acids, 
each  containing  one  group  CO'U,  and  one  group  OH,  substi- 
tuted each  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  three  acids,  each 
containing  two  carboxyl  groups  substituted  for  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Indeed,  this  substitution  may  take  place  in  three 
different  ways.  The  six  carbon  atoms  forming  a  closed  chain 
and  a  hydrogen  atom  being  attached  to  each  carbon,  the  ro- 
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placement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  affect  two  adjoin- 
ing atoms  of  carbon,  or  two  atoms  of  carbon  separated  by  a 
third  atom  of  carbon  which  still  retains  its  H,  or  lastly,  two 
carbon  atoms  which  are  separated  by  two  other  carbon  atoms, 
each  of  which  still  retains  its  H.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
groups  being  different  in  each  case,  it  results  that  the  molecules 
present  different  structures  and  are  consequently  isomeric.  The 
following  examples  will  explain  this  kind  of  isomerism. 

OrfAo-derivatives  are  those  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  two 
adjacent  carbon  atoms  is  replaced ;  me/a-derivatives  are  those 
in  which  the  two  carbon  atoms  affected  are  separated  by  a  third ; 
paro-derivatiTes  are  those  in  which  the  two  carbon  atoms  are 
separated  by  two  others. 
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These  indications  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  class  of  isomer- 
ides  under  consideration.  With  the  tri-substituted  derivatiyes 
of  benzol,  theory  foresees  and  experiment  has  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  still  more  numerous  isomerides,  but  we  cannot 
dwell  on  them  here. 

Two  veiy  important  hydrocarbons  are  now  considered  as 
directly  related  to  benzol.  They  are  naphthalene,  CH*,  and 
anthracene,  C"H**. 

Naphthalene  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  benzol  nuclei, 
two  atoms  of  carbon  being  common  to  each  nucleus  (Erlen- 
meyer). 

Anthracene  results  from  the  union  of  two  benzol  nuclei  by 
the  intermediation  of  two  carbon  atoms,  which  are  themselves 
combined  together,  each  by  one  atomicity,  and  each  of  which 
is  combined  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  (Graebe). 

These  ideas  are  indicated  in  the  following  graphic  formulas, 
which  express  the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  atoms  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  not  their  real  positions  in  space.  The 
latter  might  be  better  indicated  by  a  polyhedral  form. 
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We  must  with  these  brief  indications  conclude  the  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Kekule's  theory,  which  includes  very 
many  compounds.  These  are  the  aromatic  compounds  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  Before  undertaking  their  study,  we 
will  briefly  describe  oil  of  turpentine  and  some  of  the  bodies 
allied  to  it. 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE  AND  ITS  ISOMERIDES. 

A  large  number  of  hydrocarbons  are  known  having  the  com- 
position C*'H^*.  Some  are  the  natural  products  which  consti- 
tute the  whole  or  part  of  the  numerous  essential  oils.  Others 
are  the  products  of  art. 

Among  the  first  are  the  oils  of  turpentine,  lemon,  orange, 
bergamot,  orange-flower,  juniper,  savin,  lavender,  cubebs,  co- 
paiba, elemi,  pepper,  cloves,  etc. 
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These  oils  are  liquids ;  some  of  them  are  mixed  with  oxy- 
genized solid  bodies  which  are  deposited  in  time,  and  which 
were  formerly  designated  as  stearopienes. 

They  are  obtained  by  distilling  tne  vegetable  products  which 
contain  them  with  water,  for,  aithoagh  the  boiling-points  of 
these  oils  are  between  150  and  200^,  they  distil  readily  with 
aqueous  vapor,  and  collect  in  the  form  of  a  layer  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  condensed  water. 

The  more  ordinary  process  consists  in  passing  a  current  of 
steam  through  the  plants  or  aromatic  vegetables.  For  this 
purpose  they  aro  placed  on  a  diaphragm,  M  (Fig.  129),  which 
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is  fixed  above  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  still.  The  head  of 
the  still  b  then  adjusted,  connection  is  made  with  a  condenser, 
and  a  current  of  steam  is  passed  in  by  the  tube  TW\  which 
penetrates  into  the  still.  The  steam  carries  with  it  the  essen- 
tial oil,  which  diffuses  in  it  by  virtue  of 
the  high  tension  of  the  vapor  of  these  oils  at 
100^.  The  mixed  vapors  rise  into  the  head 
of  the  still  and  condense  in  the  condensing 
worm.  The  condensed  water,  generally 
clouded  by  little  drops  of  the  essential  oil, 
is  received  in  a  vessel  of  peculiar  form, 
which  is  called  a  Fiorentine  receiver.  It  is 
shaped  like  aif  ordinary  flask  (Fig.  130), 
having  at  its  bottom  a  tube  which  curves  f 
upwards,  in  the  form  of  a  swan's  neck,  and 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  but  little  below  *^'°-  ^^• 
the  mouth  of  the  flask.  As  the  condensed  water  and  oil  collect 
in  this  ingenious  apparatus,  the  oil  separates  and  floats  on  the 
water;  as  the  distillation  continues,  the  liquid  rises  not  only  in 
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the  flask,  bat  in  the  lilenl  tube,  mitO  the  witer,  whidi  is 
alwajB  in  laige  exoeas.  renches  the  lerel  of  the  cnrred  neck 
and  flows  off*  alone,  the  lighter  oil  aecnmnlatiny  in  the  flask. 

Among  the  essential  oils  whose  composition  is  represented 
bj  the  formula  C^U**,  the  most  important  is  oil  of  torpentine, 
which  is  obtained  hj  distilling  the  turpentine  d  commerce  with 
water.  Turpentine  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  essential  oil,  and 
flows  from  incisions  cut  in  the  trunks  of  trees  of  the  genera 
I^imHM,  Abits,  Picea^  Lanx. 

When  this  resinous  substance  is  disdOed  with  water,  the  oil 
passes  OTcr  and  the  resin  remains ;  the  latter  is  called  ado- 
phcunjfy  or  rosin. 

Turpentine. — Bordeaux  turpentine,  which  comes  from  the 
Pinus  maritima  {Pinus  Pinagter),  yields,  by  distillation  with 
water,  an  essential  oil  which  boils  at  156^,  and  turns  the  plane 
of  polarisation  to  the  lefV.     Density  at  0°,  0.877. 

Anstraline,  or  English  oil  of  turpentine,  which  comes  from 
the  Pinu*  AustrtMliSy  has  the  same  boiling-point  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right  Density 
at  16^,  0.864  ( Berthelot).  American  oil  of  turpentine,  deriyed 
fit>m  Pinns  paiugiri$,  is  also  dextrogyrate. 

MetamorphoseM  of  Oil  of  Turpentuie. — 1.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  oil  of  turpentine  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes 
yellow  and  partly  rcsinificd.  This  slow  oxidation  is  due  to  the 
production  of  oxone,  with  which  the  oil  becomes  charged ;  it 
then  possesses  oxidising  properties  (page  61). 

2.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidises  oil  of  turpenUne  with 
such  energy  that  the  mixture  sometimes  takes  fire.  When 
boiled   with   dilute   nitric  acid,  it  forms  teraphUialic   acid, 

C*H*<<p.yTj,  one  of  the  isomerides  of  phthalic  add  (CaiOiot). 

3.  When  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  oil  of  turpentine 
is  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  the  latter  substance  fixes  the  ele- 
ments of  three  molecules  of  water  and  is  converted  into  a  crys- 
tallized solid  body,  CH^C  +  H«0,  called  lermn. 

4.  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  with  -f^  its  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  agitated,  it  is 
converted  into  an  isomeric  hydrocarbon,  ierehene,  which  boils 
at  156^,  and  a  polymeric  hydrocarbon,  C^H'*,  which  boils 
between  310  and  313''  (H.  Deville).  By  reason  of  the  re- 
ducing action  which  the  oil  of  turpentine  exerts  on  the  sul- 
phuric add,  and  which  produces  sulphurous  oxide  and  water, 
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two  atonw  of  hydrogen  are  removed  fVom  the  molecule  CH'*, 
and,  independently  of  terebene,  a  certain  quantity  of  cyTnene^ 
C»ir*,  is  formed  (Riban). 

C'*H«  +  SO*H«  =  (?*H"  +  SO*  +  2H'0 

5.  The  hydracida  combine  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Three  com- 
pounds of  turpentine  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  known.  A  solid 
hydrochloride,  C'^rMlCl,  is  deposited  from  cooled  oil  of  tur- 
pentine by  the  action  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  called 
artificicd  camphor.  It  is  levogyrate,  or  dextrogyrate,  accord- 
ingly as  it  has  been  prepared  from  turpentine  or  australine. 
The  crystals  are  deposited  from  a  very  acid,  colorless  liquid,  con- 
taining a  li(]nid  combination  of  turpentine  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  left  for  a  month  in  contact  with 
very  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  dihydrochloride  is 
formed,  C**II**.2HCL  It  b  a  solid  body,  and  is  identical  or 
isomeric  with  the  artificial  camphor  of  oil  of  lemon,  obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  oil  of  lemon. 

6.  Antimony  trichloride  transforms  oil  of  turpentine  into  a 
solid  polymeride,  tetraturpentine. 

Terebene. — Terebene,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
boils  at  156^,  like  its  isomeride,  oil  of  turpentine,  from  which 
it  diffcn  by  being  optically  inactive ;  it  forms  no  crystalline 
hydrate  corresponding  to  terpin,  and  it  never  yields  a  dihy- 
drochloride. Like  turpentine,  it  forms  a  crystalline  monohy- 
drochloride  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  (Riban). 

Camphenet. — When  dextro-  or  Icvo-artificial  camphor  is 
heated  to  between  200  and  220"^  with  sodium  stearate,  HCl 
is  removed,  and  the  camphor  is  transformed  into  a  solid,  crys- 
tallixable  hydrocarbon,  fusible  at  146^,  and  boiling,  at  160°. 
It  is  camphene,  and  is  optically  active  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  hydrochloride,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  sodium  stearate  here  acts  as  a  feeble  alkali ;  when  it  is 
replaced  by  sodium  bcnioate,  inactive  camphene  is  set  at  lib- 
erty. The  camphenes  yield  only  monohydrochloridcs  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Bcrthclot). 

The  hydrochlorides  of  turpentine,  terebene,  and  camphene 
arc  isomeric ;  the  first  is  almost  undecomposable  by  water  at 
100°,  the  second  loses  all  of  its  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  third,  which,  how- 
ever, regenerates  solid  camphene  (Riban). 
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), — When  oil  of  turpentine  is  heated  to  300°, 
it  is  transformed  into  a  new  isomeride,  which  is  active  and 
levogyrate :  it  is  isoturpentine,  and  boils  towards  176^.  Den- 
sity at  0^,  0.859.  At  the  same  time  as  isoturpentine,  meta- 
turpentine  is  formed,  C»H",  boiling  at  360"*. 

Terpilene. — This  is  another  isomeride  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  boils  at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  obtained  by  removing 
all  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  dihydrochloride,  C*'H". 
2HC1,  by  the  action  of  either  sodium  (Berthelot)  or  aniline 
(Lauth  and  Oppenheim). 

It  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  a  dihydrochlo- 
ride  with  great  ease  by  the  action  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  does  not  form  a  monohydrochloride. 

Citrene,  G^H^*. — This  hydrocarbon  is  contained  in  oil  of 
lemon,  together  with  an  oxygenized  body.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odor.  It  boils  at  173-174°.  Den- 
sity at  16°,  0.85. 

Citrene  unites  readily  with  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a 
crystalline  dihydrochUmde  of  citrene^  G^'H^*.2IIC1,  fusible  at 
14°. 


ORDINARY  CAMPHOR,  OR   LAUREL  CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  exists  in  all  of  the  organs  of  the  Laurus  camphora, 
a  tree  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Sundy. 
When  the  wood  b  chipped  and  distilled  with  water,  the  cam- 
phor volatilises  and  condenses  in  riccHStraw,  with  which  the 
heads  of  the  stills  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted  are  filled. 
The  product  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  crystals  is  re- 
fined by  sublimation  in  glass  vessels  heated  on  a  sand-bath. 

A  camphor  identical  with  laurel  camphor  is  deposited  from 
the  oil  of  Matricaria  parthetiium  when  the  latter  is  cooled. 
It  is  matricaria  camphor. 

Camphor  forms  a  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass.  Its 
odor  is  strong  and  aromatic ;  its  taste,  bitter  and  burning.  It 
melts  at  175°,  and  boils  and  distils  without  alteration  at  204°. 
Its  density  at  0°  is  1.0.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  ten- 
sion of  its  vapor  is  so  great  that  it  sublimes  spontaneously  in 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Camphor  is  almost  insoluble  in  water;   when  thrown  in 
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small  fragments  on  the  surface  of  that  liquid,  it  executes  gyra- 
tory movements.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  al- 
coholic solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

Camphor  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame. 
The  following  are  its  principal  reactions : 

1.  When  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  with  chloride 
'of  zinc,  it  loses  the  elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into  a 

hydrocarbon  called  cymene. 

C''H'«0  =  H'O  +  C"H" 

Camphor.  0jmwk9. 

2.  Camphor  appears  to  be  an  aldehyde.  Although  it  does 
not  fix  hydrogen  directly,  it  can  nevertheless  be  converted  into 
a  compound,  C^^H^H),  which  is  bomeol,  or  Borneo  camphor. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  sodium,  which  replaces 
the  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of  the  camphor,  forming  a  sodium- 
camphor,  while  the  displaced  hydrogen  is  fixed  upon  another 
portion  of  camphor  (Baubigny). 

According  to  this  reaction,  corroborated  by  the  inverse  re- 
action, which  will  be  indicated  farther  on,  the  same  relations 
seem  to  exist  between  bomeol  and  camphor  as  between  alco- 
hol and  aldehyde. 
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3.  When  camphor  is  heated  for  a  long  time  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  decomposed  into  an  acid 
and  an  alcohol,  which  is  bomeol  (Berthelot). 

2C>*H'«0    +    KOH    =    C'H«KO'    -f    C*H'»0 

Ctniplior.  PotMsium  camphate.  Borneol. 

4.  When  vapor  of  camphor  is  passed  over  soda-lime,  heated 
to  about  300^,  the  sodium  salt  of  campkolic  acid  is  obtained 
(Delalande). 

C»H"0    +    NaOH    =    C"H"NaO» 

Ounphor.  Sodium  oaraphokte. 

6.  When  camphor  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  aqueous 
hypochlorous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  monochloro-camphary 
C*^H*^C10,  which  constitutes  a  colorless,  ciystalline  mass, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  fuisible  at  95^. 

2a  61 
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6.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  camphor  at  100  or  120^, 
monobromo '  camphoTy  C**Il**BrO,  and  dibramo  -  camphor y 
G^^H^^Br'O,  are  formed.  These  bodies  crystallize  in  colorless 
prisms.     The  first  fuses  at  76^,  the  second,  at  114°. 

A  bromide  of  camphor,  C^'H^'OBr',  is  also  known;  it  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
chloroform.     It  is  a  crystalline  body  which  decomposes  spon-' 
taneously,  especially  by  the  action  of  light,  losing  hydrobromic 
acid  and  being  converted  into  monobromo-eamphor. 

7.  Camphor  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming  an  oil 
which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  regenerating  camphor. 
Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  an  oily  liquid  which  is  de- 
composed by  water,  camphor  being  precipitated. 

8.  When  camphor  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized 
and  converted  into  camphoric  acid. 

CioHMQ    +    0»    =    C"H>H)* 

Camphor.  GHinphoric  acid. 

BORNEOL,  OR  BORNEO  CAMPHOK 

CWH180 

This  camphor  is  extracted  from  the  Dryobalanaps  aromaticay 
a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Sundy  Islands.  Berthelot  has  ob- 
tained it  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  on 
ordinary  camphor.  It  occurs  in  small,  colorless,  transparent, 
and  friable  crystals.  Its  odor  recalls  at  the  same  time  that  of 
camphor  and  that  of  pepper.  Its  taste  is  burning.  It  melts 
at  198°,  and  boils  at  212°.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  treated  with  cold,  fuming  nitric  acid, 
it  loses  H',  and  is  converted  into  ordinary  camphor,  C**H"0. 

BENZOL. 

C«H« 

This  important  body  was  discovered  in  1825  by  Faraday. 
Mitscherlich  obtained  it  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  an  excess 
of  lime. 

C^H«0»    =    CO'    +     CH* 

Benioic  add.  Beiixol. 

It  is  now  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  coal-tar  by  dis- 
tilling the  latter  body.   The  more  volatile  products  contain  the 
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benzol,  which  is  purified  by  fractional  distiUation.  That  which 
paases  below  85^  is  principally  benzol,  and  the  latter  crystal- 
lizes out  when  the  liquid  which  paases  between  80  and  85^  b 
cooled  to  — 5°.  The  crystals  are  collected  and  separated  by 
expression  ftom  the  product  remaining  liauid.  They  constitute 
pure  benzol.'*'  Berthelot  has  recently  maae  the  direct  synthesis 
of  benzol  by  exposing  acetylene  to  a  temperature  near  redness. 

3C«H«      =      C*H« 

Acetylene.  BenioL 

Benzol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid.  At  0^,  it 
solidifies  to  crystals  which  melt  at  5.5^.  It  boils  at  80.5^. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
b  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame. 

When  long  agitated  with  fuming,  or  even  oidinaiy  sulphurio 
acid,  it  dissolves,  forming  phcnylsulphurous  acid. 

C"H«    +    H»SO*    =    IPO    +     e'H».SO»H 

PlienylsulphanNM  acid. 

When  heated  to  275  or  280''  for  twenty-four  hours  with  80 
to  100  parts  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  benzol  is  converted 
into  hcxane,  C^IP^,  iodine  being  set  free. 

Action  of  Chlorine  and  &omine  on  BenioL — In  sun- 
light, benzol  can  absorb  directly  six  atoms  of  chlorine,  forming 
benzol  hexachloridey  C*H*C1*,  crystallizable  in  brilliant  plates. 
Another  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzol  is  tiioiio- 
chlorobenzoly  CIPCl,  a  liquid,  boiling  between  135  and  137^. 

An  excess  of  bromine  in  sunlight  converts  benzol  into  a  solid 
bromide,  C^H^Bi*. 

Monobromobemoly  C*II^Br,  may  be  made  by  mixing  benzol 
and  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  the  first  to 
two  atoms  of  the  second,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for 
a  week  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  then  washed,  first 
with  water  then  with  potassa,  and  distilled.  Monobromobenzol 
boils  at  152-154^.     When  heated  with  sodium,  it  yields  to  the 

latter  its  bromine,  and  a  hydrocarbon  C"!!''  =  i       ,  called 

diphenyl,  is  obtained. 

JMbromobenzoly  0*11*81^,  is  readily  formed  by  the  action  of 
an  excess  of  bromine  on  benzol.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
prisms,  fusible  at  89°.     It  boils  at  219''. 

*  Ben  sol  muft  not  be  oonfoanded  with  the  iMniine  derived  from  petro- 
leam,  which  U  »  Mtarmtcd  hjrdroearbon. 
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Vitrobensol,  CH^NO*).— If  beniol  be  pomed  in  snudl 
portions  into  monohydrated  nitric  add,  and  water  be  added  to 
the  mixture,  an  oily,  yeUow  liquid  separates,  constituting  nitaro> 
benzol. 

It  is  benzol  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  the 
group  (NO')'. 

Nitrobenzol  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  of 
bitter  ahnonds.  It  boils  at  205"",  and  solidifies  at  3''.  It  is 
employed  in  perfomery  under  the  name  essence  of  Mirbane, 

By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide, 
ammonium  sulphide,  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  iron-filing 
and  acetic  acid,  nitrobenzol  is  converted  into  aniline  or  phenyl- 
amine. 

C«H»(NO»)    +    3IP    =    2HH)    +    C*H»(NH») 

mtiobenaol.  AafliDA. 

When  long  heated  with  veiy  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nitro- 
benzol is  transformed  into  metadinitrobenzol,  C*H*(NO'/,  which 
foAns  long,  right  rhombic  prisms,  fusible  at  118^. 

Asozybensol,  Aaobenzol,  HydrasobensoL— There  are  other 
products  of  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzol,  independently  of 
aniline.  When  nitrobenzol  is  acted  upon  by  alcoholic  potas- 
sium hydrate,  or  by  sodium  amalgam  in  presence  of  water,  the 
reduction  is  less  complete,  and  it  is  converted  successively  into 
azoxybenzol  and  azobenzol  (Zinin). 

2C«H»-N0«    +    3H«    =    3H«0     +  i>0 


NitrobenioL  Aioxybensnl. 

NitrobenioL  AiobenioL 


2C«H&-N0s    +    iH*    «    4HS0 


Azoxybenzol  forms  long,  yellow  prisms,  fusible  at  36°,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Azobenzol  forms  large,  red  crystals,  fusible  at  66.5®.  It 
boils  without  decomposition  at  293®.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

In  the  presence  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, ammonium  sulphide,  or  sodium  amalgam  and  water, 
both  of  the  preceding  bodies  fix  hydrogen  and  are  converted 
into  hydrazobenzoL 
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«*H»-N    ___    „ 

C«H»-NH 

c.Ha  ^  =* 

C«H&-NH 

AxobenioL 

BjdnxobeDzol. 

The  latter  body  crystallises  hi  tables,  fusible  at  131^,  almost 
insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  breaks  up  into  azobeniol  and 
aniline. 

2C"H"N«    =    C»H«^N«    +    2CH*.NH« 

Hjdruobeniol.  Aiobeniol.  Aniline. 

CYANOBENZOL. 

(phenyl  ctanide,  benzonitbilx.) 

C«H».CN 

This  body  is  formed  in  various  reactions,  particularly  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  hippuric  acid,  and  by  the  dehydration 
of  bencamide  by  phosphoric  anhydride. 

C"H*-CO.NH«    —    U'O    =    C*H*-CN 

Benutiiiide.  BoDiioiiitril«. 

It  is  a  colorless  oil,  which  boils  at  191^.  When  heated  witli 
the  alkalies,  it  yields  bensoic  acid  and  ammonia. 

C"H»-CN    +    2HH)    =    C«H»-C(yH    +    NH» 

BcuoaltrUe.  Bemolo  acid. 

PHENOL,  OR  PHENYL  HYDRATE. 

C«H».OH 

This  body  bears  the  same  relation  to  bensol  that  wood-spirit 
does  to  marsh  gas. 

CH*  cn«.OH 

MethMia.  Ketbjl  hydrate. 

C«H«  C«H*.OH 

Beniol.  Phenol. 

It  was  discovered  in  coal-tar  by  Rungc,  who  named  it  car- 
bolic acid.  Laurent  demonstrated  that  it  plays  the  part  of  an 
alcohol.  Indeed,  it  presents  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
monatomic  alcohols,  but  it  differs  from  them  by  its  acid  char- 
acter, on  account  of  which  it  is  sometimes  called  phenic  acid. 

PreparatioiL — Large  quantities  of  phenol  are  ootained  from 
coal-tar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  distillatiqn.  That  part 
which  passes  between  150  and  200^  is  collected  apart  and 
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mixed  with  a  saturated  solation  of  potafisium  or  sodium  hy- 
drate to  which  solid  pota^a  or  soda  is  added.  A  crystalline 
phenate  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  formed ;  it  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  the  insoluble  oil'  which  floats  is  separated,  and 
the  alkaline  solution  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  phenol  separates ;  it  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  dehydrated  with  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified.  The 
distilled  product  is  cooled  to  — 10^,  and  the  crystals  which  are 
deposited  are  allowed  to  drain  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 

Phenol  may  be  made  artificially  from  benzol  by  a  process 
which  is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  all  the  phenols.  It 
consists  in  treating  benzol  with  fuming  or  even  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid.  Phenylsulphurous  acid  is  formed;  this  is 
diluted  with  water  to  separate  the  excess  of  hydrocarbon,  and 
the  solution  is  neutralized  with  chalk ;  calcium  phenylsulphite, 
which  is  soluble,  and  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble,  are  formed. 
The  calcium  phenylsulphite  is  converted  into  sodium  phenyl- 
sulphite by  double  decomposition  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
after  evaporation  and  desiccation,  the  sodium  phenylsulphite  is 
fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate. 
The  mass  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  alkaline  solution  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  phenol  separates  and 
is  dried  and  purified  by  distillation  (Dusart,  Wurtz,  Kekul^). 

The  decomposition  of  sodium  or  potassium  phenylsulphite 
is  expressed  in  the  following  equation : 

C"H*.SO'K    +    KOH    =    CH».OH    +    K«SO» 

PotMBlum  pbeDjlsulphite.  Phenol.  Potaaslum  •ulpbito. 

There  is  another  very  simple  synthesis  of  phenol.  In  pres- 
ence of  aluminium  chloride,  benzol  absorbs  oxygen  directly  and 
phenol  is  formed. 

(?W  +0  =  C^HH) 

This  reaction  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected  and  most  in- 
teresting applications  of  a  general  method  of  synthesis  discov- 
ered by  Friedel  and  Crafts  (see  page  619). 

Propertiei  of  PhenoL — Phenol  is  a  solid,  crystallizing  in 
long,  colorless  needles,  fusible  at  35°.  It  has  a  peculiar,  char- 
acteristic odor,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  186°. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  concen- 
trated acetic  acid.     It  possesses  antiseptic  properties. 

Although  phenol  is  neutral  to  litmus-paper,  it  forms  definite 
combinations  with  the  alkalies.    When  it  is  mixed  with  a  very 
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concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  a  crystalline  mass 
is  obtained  which  constitutes  potassium  phenate,  CH^.OK. 

Phosphorus  perchluride  converts  it  into  phenyl  chloride, 
identical  with  monochlorobenzol. 

C*H*.OH    +     PCP     =     e'IPCl     +    POCP     +     HCl 

Phenol.  Phenyl  chluride. 

The  following  remarkable  reaction  of  phenol  was  first  noticed 
by  Reimer  and  Ticmann.  When  it  is  heated  with  chloroform 
and  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
molecule  each  of  phenol  and  chloroform  and  four  molecules  of 
alkali,  it  is  converted  into  salicylic  aldehyde  (salicyl  hydride). 

C*H*.ONa  +  3NaOH  +  CHCl»=(7IP0*Na+  3NaCl  +  2H»0 

Sodium  Sodium  Mlicylite. 

phenate. 

The  compound  (7H^0*Na  is  the  sodium  compound  of  sali- 
cylic aldehyde,  into  which  it  b  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

TRINITROPHENOL. 

(picric  acid.) 

C«IP(NO«)».OH 

When  phenol  is  boiled  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  trinitrophenol. 

C*H».OH  +  3HN0»  =  3IP0  +  CH«(NO»)».OH 

This  body  has  long  been  known,  and  is  generally  called  picric 
€und.  It  deposits  from  boiling  water  in  lemon-yellow,  crystal- 
line plates,  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  taste  is  very 
bitter.  With  the  bases  it  forms  ciystallisable  salts,  which  deto- 
nate with  violence  when  heated. 

Potassium  picrate,  C*H'(NO*)'.OK,  crystallizes  in  long,  yel- 
>  low  needles,  soluble  in  14  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  250 
parts  at  15°.     It  explodes  violently  when  heated. 

Pioramio  Acid. — When  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  saturated 
with  ammonia,  sulphur  separates  and  the  picric  acid  is  con- 
verted into  picramic  acid  (A.  Girard). 

C«H«(NO»)«.OH  +  8H«S  =  2H«0  -f  S»  -f  C«H«(NO«)«fNH«)OH 

Picric  ecid.  Picramic  add. 

The  hydrogen  sulphide  partially  reduces  the  picric  acid,  and 
one  of  the  three  groups  (NO'* J  is  thus  converted  into  a  group 
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(NH*).  Picramic  acid  is  dinitro-amido-phenol,  that  is,  phenol 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  hj  two  groups 
(NO*),  and  a  third  atom  of  hydrogen  by  the  group  NH^ 

When  acetic  acid  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt  of  picramic  acid,  the  picramic  acid  is  deposited 
in  fine  red  needles. 

AURIN  (ROSOLIC  ACIDS). 

When  1}  part  of  phenol  is  heated  with  1  part  of  oxalic 
acid  and  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  color- 
ing-matter, which  was  first  described  under  the  name  rosolic 
acid,  or  coralline-yellow.  The  same  body  or  analogous  bodies 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  rosanilines  (see  ferther  on). 
Indeed,  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  are  several  homolo- 
gous bodies  having  the  properties  and  the  constitution  of  roso- 
lic acid. 

Rosolic  acid  made  from  pure  phenol  contains  C^*H*H3',  and 
is  called  aurin  (Dale  and  Schorlemmcr).  It  occurs  in  very 
brilliant,  red,  anorthic  prisms  having  a  blue  or  green  reflection. 
It  corresponds  to  a  rosaniline,  C*'H"(NH*/  (pararosaniline). 

To  ordinary  rosaniline  and  its  superior  homologue,  chrysoto- 
luidine  (see  farther  on),  correspond  two  other  rosolic  acids,  supe- 
rior homologues  of  aurin.  The  following  formulas  indicate  the 
relations  which  exist  between  these  bodies: 

C^H"(OH)»  C«H"(NH«)» 

Anrin.  Inferior  homologue  of  roeMiiline. 

C»H"(OH)»  C«H»(NH»)' 

Eotolic  acid.  Ordinary  roaaniline. 

Aurin  is  used  in  dyeing.  When  it  is  heated  to  180^  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a  bright- 
red  coloring  matter,  noticed  by  Persoz,  and  employed  in  dyeing 
under  the  name  coraUine-red. 

ANILINE,  OR  PHENYLAMINE. 
C«HTN  =  C«H».NH» 

Aniline  was  discovered  by  Unverdorben  among  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  indigo,  and  was  extracted  from  coal-tar  by 
Runge.  It  is  now  prepio^  artificially  by  a  process  discovered 
by  Zinin.     This  process  consists  in  converting  benzol  into  ni- 
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troberaol,  and  subjecting  the  latter  to  tlie  acfion  of  reducing 
agents  (see  nitrobenxol). 

Iron  and  acetic  acid  are  advantageously  used  to  accomplish 
this  reduction  (B^cbamp). 

Aniline  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  highly-refracting  liquid,  having 
a  peculiar,  unpleasant  smell,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  It 
is  a  little  heavier  than  water.  It  boils  at  184.8^.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  becomes  brown  and  is  eventually  resinified. 

Aniline  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fatty  and  volatile  oils. 

It  does  not  restore  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus-paper, 
but  nevertheless  possesses  the  character  of  an  alkaloid,  for  it 
forms  well-defined  salts  with  the  acids. 

Baaotions. — 1.  If  a  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to 
aniline,  a  red  color  is  produced. 

2.  If  a  few  drops  of  aniline  be  poured  into  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  dichromate  be 
added,  a  magnificent  blue  color  is  developed,  which  changes  to 
violet  on  the  addition  of  water. 

3.  A  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite  (chloride  of  lime) 
added  to  aniline  produces  a  beautiful  violet  tint 

4.  When  a  solution  of  an  aniline  salt  is  heated  with  cupric 
chlorate,  an  intense  black  color  is  developed  (Ch.  Lauth). 

These  reactions  are  applied  in  the  arts  in  the  preparation  of 
coloring  matters  of  incomparable  richness.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  matters  is  rowtnUinCy  or  /uchsin^,  which  will  be 
described  farther  on. 

Salts  of  Aniline. — These  are  obtained  by  saturating  aniline 
by  the  acids. 

Aniline  hydrochloride,  CH^N.IICl,  forms  colorless  needles, 
which  are  fusible,  and  can  be  distilled  without  alteration  ;  they 
are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Platinic  chloride  pre* 
cipitates  from  the  solution  fine  yellow  needles  of  a  chloro-plati^ 
nate,  (C«H»N.HCa)*PtCl*. 

Aniline  oxalate,  (C*H'N)'C*HK)*,  crystallites  ftom  water  in 
hard,  thick  prisms.  When  heated,  it  loses  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  oxanilide. 

ANILIDES. 

By  the  action  of  heat,  the  aniline  salts  lose  the  elements  of 
water,  and  form  compounds  analogous  to  the  amides,  and  which 
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Gerhardt  named  anilides.  When  aniline  oxalate  is  healed,  it 
is  converted  into  oxanilide,  which  is  no  other  than  oxamide 
in  which  two  atoms. of  hydrogen  are  replaced  hy  two  phenyl 
groups,  (C*H»). 

C«0«)  c»o«i 

H*  }  N«  (C»H*)«  \  N« 

H«i  H«) 

OzunJde.  Pbenyl  oxamide  (oxaallide). 

C»HH)1  C«HH)) 

HVN  C«fl»VN 

HJ  h) 

PhaBjlaMteBid*  (aMtenillde.) 


DIAZOBENZOL  COMPOUNDS. 

Nitrons  acid  exerts  an  energetic  action  npon  aniline  and  the 
analogous  bases ;  it  is  indicated  here  because  it  presents  a  great 
generality  and  gives  rise  to  remarkable  bodies,  which  are  called 
diazo-compounds. 

When  a  current  of  nitrous  gas  is  passed  into  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  an  aniline  salt,  such  as  the  nitrate,  crystals  of  diazo- 
benzol  nitrate  are  deposited. 

CffN.HNO'    +     HNO«    =    2HH)    +     C«H»N'.NO» 

Aniline  nitimte.  Diaaobenaol  idinte. 

This  body  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  nitro- 
gen for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  aniline  nitrate. 

C*H^NH«.HNOS   nailiDe  Bitnte. 
G*H^N=N-<NO>)  dimaob«Daol  nitnte. 

It  forms  long,  coloriess  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  explodes  violently 
by  heat  or  by  percussion.  This  salt  and  its  congeners  present 
two  remarkable  reactions.  When  heated  with  water,  they  dis- 
engage nitrogen,  and  are  converted  into  phenols. 

C"H*N*.NO»  +  HH)  =  C*H*.OH  +  N«  +  HNO» 

When  they  are  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  they  are  reduced 
to  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  being  disengaged  and  the  alcohol 
being  transformed  into  aldehyde. 

C"H*N'.HSO*  +  (7H*0  =  CHH)  +  CE*  +  ^  +  H'SO* 

niptete.  AMehj^VL        BcbsoI. 


When  aniline  is  added  to  an  aqueous  sohitioD  of  diajBobenBol 
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nitrate,  a  diazo-compound  is  obtained  which  is  more  complex 
than  the  preceding  and  is  called  diazoamulobenzoL 

C*IPN\NO»)  +  NH'.C^U*  =  C«IP-N«-NH.C«H»  +  HNO* 

DiazoLwDxol  nltnte.  Auilme.  DUxo«midobenzoI. 

The  same  body  is  formed  when  a  current  of  nitrogen  tri- 

oxide  is  passed  into  a  ctfoled  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline.  It 

forms  brilliant,  golden-yellow  scales,  fusible  at  91^.     It  ex- 
plodes at  a  higher  temperature. 


ROSANILINE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

C»H«N» 

This  n^agnificent  red  coloring  matter  is  obtained  by  heating 
aniline  to  150  or  160^  with  arsenic  acid,  which  acts  in  this  case 
as  an  oxidizing  agent.  The  solid  product  of  the  reaction  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydrate ;  the  rosaniline  which  was  combined 
with  arsenic  acid  is  precipitated.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  acetic 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  salt  so  formed  is  crystallized. 
It  separates  in  magnificent  crystals  which  present  a  green  re- 
flection, like  the  scales  of  cantharides,  and  dissolve  in  alcohol 
with  a  rich  purple  color. 

The  rosaniline  formed  in  this  reaction  results  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  aniline,  and  toluidine  (see  farther  on),  which  always 
exists  in  commercial  aniline. 

C"H^N  -f  2(7II»N  +  0»  =  C»n»N»  +  3H'0 

Aniline.  Toliildlna.  Buinnillne. 

In  the  preparation  of  rosaniline,  arsenic  acid,  the  use  of 
which  is  dangerous,  has  been  replaced  by  another  oxidizing 
agent,  which  is  nitrobenzol.  The  latter  acts  by  virtue  of  the 
group  NO',  which  it  contains  (J.  Pcrsoz).  This  improvement 
has  been  introduced  in  France  by  Coupier,  and  in  Germany  by 
Meister,  Lucius,  Briining. 

Propertiei  of  Rotaailine. — The  methods  of  preparation 
just  indicated  furnish  the  salts  of  rosaniline,  such  as  the  hydro- 
chloride, which  is  the  rich  coloring  matter  known  as  fuchmne. 
The  free  base  is  obtained  by  treating  a  hot,  saturated  solution 
of  the  hydrochloride  with  an  excess  of  soda.  The  rosaniline 
separates  as  an  almost  colorless,  crystalline  precipitate.  It  is  a 
triacid  base  which  requires  three  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
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acid  for  its  saturation.  It  is  curious  that  free  rosaniline  is 
colorless  and  occurs  in  small  crystals. 

The  monohydrochloride  of  rosanUinc,  C«»ir»N».HCl  (fuch- 
sine),  forms  dark-colored,  rhombic  tables,  having  a  splendid 
green  reflection.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol,  forming  an  intense  purple  solution. 

The  trihydrochloride,  C*^H«N».3HC1,  forms  yeUow-brown 
needles  which  lose  hydrochloric  acid  when  heated  or  when  dis- 
solved in  water. 

Rosaniline  and  its  salts  present  two  important  reactions : 

1.  When  a  salt  of  rosaniline  is  treated  with  reducing  agents, 
such  as  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid),  the 
base  fixes  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  leu- 
caniUne^  CH'^N',  a  white  powder  slightly  soluble  in*water. 

2.  By  the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  rosaniline  is  converted 
into  a  diazo-derivative  which  yields  rosolic  acid  when  boiled 
with  water  (pages  608  and  610). 

CoxiBtitntion  of  Sosaniline. — According  to  Hofmann,  the 
formula  C^'H^'N'  represents  the  composition  of  rosaniline.  It 
is  exact,  but  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  products  known 
under  the  name  fuchsine  contain  several  isomerides  (Rosen- 
stiehl),  and  it  is  known,  besides,  that  there  are  several  homo- 
logues  of  rosaniline.  Without  dwelling  on  the  subject,  we  may 
mention  the  following  bodies : 

C»lli7NS  pararosaniUne  (Fischer). 
C»H»N»  rosaniline. 
C»H»NS  cbrysotoluidine. 

There  exist  also  corresponding  leucanilines  containing  two 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Hofmann  has  attributed  to  the  rosaniline  C^H"N'  the  con- 
stitution expressed  by  the  formula 


According  to  him,  it  is  a  triamine,  containing  at  the  same 
time  a  diatomic  group  phenylene,  CH^  and  two  diatomic 
groups  CH*. 

Recent  researches  tend  to  modify  this  view.  E.  and  0. 
Fischer  consider  that  this  rosaniline  is  a  triamine,  C*H" 
(NH*)*,  derived  from  a  hydrocarbon  C"H",  and  that  para- 
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roeaniline  is  a  triamine,  C**H"(NH')',  derived  from  a  hydro- 
carbon, C^H^^  By  subjecting  the  corresponding  leucanilines 
to  the  action  of  nitrous  anhydride,  and  reducing  the  diazo- 
oompounds  thus  formed  by  alcohol,  these  chemists  obtained 
the  hydrocarbons  C**H**  and  C**H**,  which  were  again  con- 
verted into  leucanilines,  and  then,  by  oxidation  of  the  latter, 
into  rosanilines. 

We  may  add  that  the  hydrocarbon  C^H^*,  which  is  solid 
and  fusible  at  93^,  is  triphenylmethane,  that  is,  marsh-gas,  in 
which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  phenyl 
groups. 

CH*  CH(C"H»)» 

M«ttuuie.  TriphenylinethMie. 

Colorixig  Matten  derived  from  Sotaniline. — ^When  rosan- 
iline  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide,  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  three  ethyl  groups,  and  this  trtefhyl-rosaniline 
yields  with  the  acids  a  magnificent  violet  color,  known  as  Hof- 
mann's  violet. 

Triphentflroianilvne^  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  three  phenyl  groups,  CH^,  is  formed  when  rosani- 
line  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  aniline.  This  reaction,  in 
which  ammonia  is  disengaged,  was  discovered  by  Girard  and 
de  Laire. 

C»H»N»  +  3C"H*.NIP  =  C"H"(C"H»)»N«  +  3NH» 

BoMslUne.  Aoiline.  TriphaDjUrotanlUiie. 

The  hydrochloride  of  triphenyl-rosaniline  is  of  a  magnificent 
blue  color,  and  is  known  as  Lyon^  bltie  (Ch.  Girard  and  de 
Laire).  The  following  formulao  show  the  interesting  relations 
which  exist  between  rosaniline  and  its  ethyl  and  phenyl  deriv- 
atives : 

C«H»N»         C"H»(C'H»)>N»         C*H»(C«H»)»N» 

BotftoilliM.  Triethjl-RiMMiillne.  TripbenjI-roMnillne. 

(Bm«  of  HofaiMnn*!  Tlol^t)         (B«m  of  l^ons  blue.) 

We  may  mention  among  the  derivatives  of  rosaniline,  Paris 
violet  and  the  aniline  greens,  particularly  the  beautiful  color- 
ing matter  known  as  night-grten^  because  it  retains  its  rich 
green  tint  in  artificial  light 

Paris  violet,  which  has. been  for  some  years  manufactured 
by  Poirrier,  is  a  splendid  color,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
methylaniline  or  dimethylaniline. 

62 
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C«H»  )  C«H5  ) 

CH»  V  N  CH8  \  N 

IlJ  CH»J 

Methylanillne.  Dimethylaniline. 

Cb.  Lauth  realizes  this  ozidatioD,  or  rather  dehydrogensr 
don,  by  heating  methylanillne  with  cupric  chloride.  The 
reaction  is  complex,  and,  according  to  Uofmann  and  Martius, 
gives  rise  to  trimethyl-rosaniline. 

When  heated  with  methyl  chloride,  the  base  of  Paris  violet 
fixes  two  molecules  of  that  compound,  forming  a  combination 
of  trimethyl-rosaniline  and  methyl  chloride.  This  combination 
constitutes  night-green. 

C»H«(CH»)W.(CH»C1)' 

DichloromathyUte  of  trimetlijl-roMnillii« 
(niglit-grran). 

DIPHENYLAMINE. 

C«H*) 
Ci«H"N    —    C«H*^N 

HJ 

This  body  is  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of 
two  phenyl  groups  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It  is  formed 
in  various  reactions,  of  which  the  most  interesting  was  discov- 
ered  by  Girard  and  de  Laire.  It  consists  in  heating  aniline 
hydrochloride  to  256°  with  aniline.  Ammonia  is  disengaged, 
and  diphenylamine  hydrochloride  is  formed. 

C«H6)  C«H5)  C«H») 

H  V  N.HCl    +         H  V  N    «=    C«H*  [  N.HCl    +    NH> 
HJ  HJ  HJ 

Free  diphenylamine  forms  crystals  fusible  at  54°.  It  boils 
at  310°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
ether,  benzol,  and  petroleum.  Its  odor  recalls  that  of  oil  of 
rose. 

When  heated  with  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
it  yields  a  splendid  blue  color,  soluble  in  water,  and  known  as 
diphenylamine  blue  (Girard  and  de  Laire). 

OXYPHENOLS. 
C«H«0« 

Three  isomeric  bodies  having  the  composition  C*H*0'  = 

OH 
C*H*<Qjj  are  known  ;  they  are  derived  firom  benzol  by  the 

substitution  of  two  hydroxyl  groups  for  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
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gen.  These  three  hodies  are  oxyphenol,  or  pyrocatechin,  resor- 
cin,  and  hjdroquinone. 

Fyrooatechixt — Thb  body  is  so  named  because  it  was  first 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  caoutchouc.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  distillation  of  gum  kino  and  various  tan- 
nins which  produce  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts.  Pyroca- 
techin  is  a  solid  body,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  ether ;  it  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  rectangular  prisnos,  belonging  to  the  orthornombic  sys- 
tem. It  melts  at  111.8^,  and  sublimes  below  that  temperature 
in  brilliant,  colorless  plates.  It  boils  between  240  and  245°. 
Its  odor  is  strong  and  excites  sneezbg.  It  has  the  character 
of  an  acid,  like  phenol  itself.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalies  and 
in  the  alkaline  carbonates.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  these 
solutions  become  colored,  first  green,  then  brown  and  black. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  pyrocatechin  produces  a  deep-green 
color  with  ferric  chloride,  which  changes  to  dark-red  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkali. 

Betorcin. — This  body,  which  is  the  homologue  of  orcin, 
C^HH)*,  is  formed  when  certain  gums,  such  as  galbanum, 
asafcDtida,  gum  ammoniac,  sagapenuro,  etc.,  are  fiised  with 
potassium  hydrate  (Hlasiwetz  and  Barth).  It  is  extracted 
from  the  fused  mass  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  water,  super- 
saturating with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  and  agitating  the  fil- 
tered solution  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  reeorcin.  Afler 
having  driven  off  the  ether  on  a  water-bath,  a  residue  is  ob- 
tained which  is  distilled  :  the  resorcin  sublimes  and  condenses 
in  radiated  crystals. 

Oppenheim  and  Vogt  obtained  resorcin  by  fusing  chloro- 
phenylsulphurous  acid  with  potassium  hydrate.  The  former 
body  is  obtained  when  chlorobenzol  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

C«H»CI       +        H»SO*     i-      HH)      +     C«H«<^^^ 

ChlorobMiioL  Chloropbenyt- 

■ulpbarDiu  seid. 

C«H*<^{^^  +  2K0H  «  KCl  +  K«SO«  +  C«H«  |  ^{| 

FotMiluin  chloropbrayt-  X«torclD. 

■ulpbito. 

Kesorcin  forms  colorless,  prismatic  or  tabular  crystals.  It 
melts  at  110°,  and  boils  at  271°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 
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QUINONE  AND  HYDROQUINONE. 

ttninone^  CH^O*. — This  remarkable  body,  disoovered  by 
Woskresenskj,  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  quinic  acid, 
which  exists  in  cinchona  bark.  It  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling that  acid  with  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  aod 
sulphuric  acid.  The  mass  swells  up  and  disengages  vapors  of 
quinone,  which  condense  in  the  receiver  in  briUiant,  golden- 
yellow  needles.  They  are  pressed  between  folds  of  filter-paper 
and  purified  by  resublimation. 

Quinone  crystallizes  in  long,  brilliant,  transparent  needles  of 
a  golden-yellow  color.  It  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  115.7^  to  a 
yellow  liquid,  which  at  115.2°  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
It  sublimes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  emitting  pungent  vapors 
which  excite  tears. 

Chlorine  converts  it  into  a  trichloro-derivative,  C*HCPO*, 
crystallizable  in  small,  yellow  prisms,  fusible  at  164-166°. 

When  treated  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  quinone  is  converted  into  tetrachloroquinone, 
C/ Cl^O',  better  known  as  chlaraline.  This  name  was  given  by 
Erdmann,  who  first  obtained  this  body  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  indigo,  of  which  the  Portuguese  name  is  anil.  The  same 
body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  great  number  of  aromatic  com- 
pounds, such  as  phenol,  picric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  salicin,  isatine, 
etc.  Tetrachloroquinone  forms  pale-yellow  scales,  having  a 
pearly,  metallic  lustre.  When  gently  heated,  it  sublimes  with- 
out fusing,  and  leaves  no  residue.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  separates  on  cooling  in  golden-yellow  scales. 

Hydroquinoney  CH^'. — This  body  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents,  such  as  nascent  hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid, 
or  sulphurous  acid,  on  quinone. 

(?U*(y  +  H*  ==  C«H*0* 

Wohler,  who  discovered  it,  found  it  also  among  the  products 
of  the  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid. 

Hydroquinone  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  transparent,  and  col- 
orless, right  rhombic  prisms.  It  has  no  odor;  its  taste  is 
sweetish.     It  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  water  at  15°,  and  is  very 
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soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  177.5^,  and  solidifieB 
at  165^.  When  gently  heated,  it  sublimes  in  brilliant  plates, 
like  those  of  sublimed  benzoic  acid.  It  partially  decomposes 
when  abruptly  heated.  When  its  vapor  is  passed  through  a 
tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  it  breaks  up  into  quinone  and 
hydrogen.  Various  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  ferric 
chloride,  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate,  and  potassium  dichromate, 
transform  it  into  a  substance  which  deposits  in  magnificent 
green  needles,  having  a  metallic  reflection.  It  is  q^innkydnme 
or  green  hydroquvume^  G"H^^*,  a  combination  of  quinone  and 
hydroquinone. 

Constitation  of  ttninone  and  Hydroquinone. — According 
to  Graebe,  these  bodies  are  allied  to  benzol,  from  which  the  first 
is  derived  by  the  substitution  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  for  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen ;  but  as  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  represent 
four  atomicities,  of  which  two  only  are  employed  in  replacing 
H'  in  benzol,  the  other  two  serve  to  bind  together  the  two 
atoms  of  oxygen.  The  couple  (0"-0")"  can  indeed  play  the 
part  of  a  diatomic  group.  In  the  formation  of  hydroquinone, 
these  atoms  of  oxygen  separate  from  each  other  and  each  fixes 
one  atom  of  hydrogen,  so  that  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  formed 
and  substituted  each  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  benzol.  The 
following  formulas  express  these  relations : 

C«H«  C«H<<^  ^H<<gg 

Banaol.  Qiilnon«.  Hydroqulnona. 

This  view  is  generally  adopted,  but  it  is  not  established  with 
certainty.  It  may  be  that  each  atom  of  oxygen  is  united  by 
both  of  its  atomicities  to  a  carbon  atom.  In  this  case  it  would 
be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  constitution  of  the  benzol  nucleus 
is  modified,  in  that  the  double  bond  uniting  two  carbon  atoms 
would  be  resolved  into  one. 

H  H  H 

HC     CH  HC     C-0        ^j.         HC     C=0  .^v 

c  c  c 

H  H  H 

B«niol.  Qalnone.  QoIdoim. 

Bodies  anologous  to  quinone  and  hydroquinone  have  been 
obtained  from  naphthalene  and  anthracene. 

52* 
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PHLOROGLUCIN. 

C«flH)>=C«fl»(OH)» 

Phloroglucin  and  its  isomeride  py3x>gallol  are  trioxyphenols, 
and  represent  beneol  in  whicli  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  hj  three  hydroxy!  groups.  The  relations  hetween 
phloroglucin,  oxyphenol,  and  phenol,  are  the  same  as  those 
between  glycerin,  propylglycol,  and  propyl  alcohol. 

0»H».OH  C»H«  J  Qg  C»H6 1  OH 

Propyl  aloohoL  PropylglycoL  Glycerin. 

C«H*.0H  C«H«  j  ^^  C»H»  I  OH 

Phenol.  Ozypbenol.  Phloroglucin. 

Phloroglucin  was  discovered  by  Hlasiwetz,  who  obtained  it 
by  heating  phloretin  (page  589)  with  a  very  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassa.  It  is  also  formed  in  many  other  reactions, 
especially  when  gum-kino,  gamboge,  and  dragon's-blood  are 
fased  with  potassium  hydrate. 

Phloroglucin  crystallizes  in  hard,  rhombic  prisms,  having  a 
very  sweet  taste.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral.  Its  ethereal  solution, 
evaporated  upon  a  microscope  slide,  deposits  prisms  in  tangled, 
tree-like  forms  which  are  very  characteristic. 

The  crystals  deposited  from  ether  are  anhydrous,  while  those 
formed  in  water  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which  they  lose  at  100°.    The  dry  crystals  melt  at  220^. 

TOLUOL  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

Toluol  is  a  homologue  of  benzol.  It  was  discovered  in  1837 
by  Pelletier  and  Walter ;  H.  Deville  has  obtained  it  by  distil- 
ling balsam  of  Tolu ;  hence  its  name.  It  exists  in  coal-tar, 
and  may  be  separated  from  that  body,  like  benzol,  by  fractiomil 
distillation.  Its  density  at  O''  is  0.882.  It  boils  at  1 1 1"".  It 
is  methyl'phenyly  or  diethyl  benzol,  and  has  been  obtained  by 
synthesis  by  heating  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  monobro- 
mobenzol  with  sodium  (Fittig  and  ToUens). 

C»H»Br    +  CH'I  +  2Na  =  Nal  +  NaBr  +  (?H*-CH» 

Monobromobeniol.  Metliyl-phenyl. 
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A  method  of  synthesis  of  toluol,  which  hy  the  generality  of 
its  applications  \»  one  of  the  most  fecund  in  chemistry,  is  dae 
to  Friedel  and  Crafta.  It  consists  in  the  reaction  of  methyl 
chloride  on  benzol  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride.  Toluol  is 
formed,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged.  It  is  probable  that 
the  aluminium  chloride  first  acts  on  the  benzol,  disengaging 
hydrochloric  acid  and  forming  a  phenyl  deriTativc  of  aluminium 
chloride,  which  derivative  is  continually  formed  and  continually 
decomposed  by  the  methyl  chloride.  The  cycle  of  reactions 
would  then  be  represented  by  the  following  two  equations: 

C«H*  +  Al'Cl*  =  APCl^CJ'H*)  +  HCl 
A1'CP(C*H»)  +  CH>C1  =  (?IP(CH>)  +  APC1« 

We  may  add  that  the  toluol  thus  formed  may  react  with  an 
excess  of  methyl  chloride,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  dime- 
thyl benzol  (xylol),  which  in  its  turn  may  react  upon  an  excess 
of  methyl  chloride.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  methylation  of 
benzol  does  not  stop  with  the  first  substitution  compound,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  products  formed  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portions of  the  bodies  which  react.  Friedel  and  Crafls  have 
thus  succeeded  in  introducing  six  methyl  groups  into  benzol, 
and  have  made  the  synthesis  of  hexamethylbenzol. 

c*ip  +  6CH»ci  =  enci  +    (?(ch»)« 

Hexamethylbeniol. 

When  toluol  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid,  it  is  transformed  into  benzoic  acid. 

Bubftitation  Prodaots  of  ToluoL^These  compounds  are 
numerous,  and  present  various  isomerisms,  of  which  we  will 
consider  the  principles. 

When  chlorine  acts  upon  toluol,  i     ^ ,  one  or  more  atoms 

of  hydrogen  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  as  many  atoms 
of  chlorine.  The  most  simple  of  the  products  thus  formed  is 
the  compound  CH^Cl,  which  results  from  the  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  chlorine  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  toluol,  CIV. 
But  this  substitution  may  take  place  in  the  benzol  nucleus 
CH^,  or  in  the  lateral  chain  CH',  and  two  isomeric  bodies  are 
thus  formed,  monochlorotoluol  and  benzyl  chloride. 


C«U«CI 

C*H* 

tH» 

iH«Cl 

Monochlorotolnola. 

Beniyl  chloride. 
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Monoolilorotolaol,  CH*<^p|    ,  is  a  di-substituted  derivatiTe 

of  benzol ;  it  may  consequently  exist  in  three  isomeric  modifi- 
cations, as  has  already  been  explained  (page  594). 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  four  different  bodies  derived 
firom  toluol  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  for  one 
of  hydrogen,  namely,  benzyl  chloride  and  three  monochloro- 
toluols. 

The  following  table  includes  a  number  of  toluol  derivatives : 


C»H*CI 

1 

C«H*(NH«} 

C«H<(OH) 

C«H*(OH)    C«H«(OH) 

CH» 

Monochlo- 
rotoliioL 

Tolaldlne. 

CH» 

GreaoL 

^HO             ho.OB 
SalicTl      SaUcylieaoid. 
Uydride. 

C«H* 

C«H6 

C«H» 

C«H» 

C«H* 

CH«01 

Bensyl 

diloride. 

AlP(NH«) 
Beniyla- 
miDe. 

<!jh«.oh 

Beniyl 
alcohol. 

iuo 

Bensyl 
aldehyde. 

Ao.OH 
Bensoic  acid. 

Among  these  compounds,  those  placed  in  the  same  vertical 
line  present  isomerisms  easily  understood  from  the  formulsey 
which  express  their  constitutions  and  show  the  atomic  group- 
ings. 

Those  bodies  in  the  first  horizontal  series  constitute  di-sub- 
stituted  compounds  of  benzol. 

C*H*<NH»  C«=*<Sh  ^^*<oT  CH'<8h°^ 

Tolnidinee.  Cresola.  Salicyl  hydride.  Salicylic  acid. 

Hence  they  may  exist  in  three  different  isomeric  modifica- 
tions, and  consequently  there  are  four  isomerides  of  each  of 
these  derivatives  of  toluol,  excepting  salicylic  acid,  just  as  for 
monochloTotoluol. 

Chloro-Deriyatiyes  of  Toluol. — Benzyl  cMoride^  C*H*- 
CH^CI,  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  boiling  toluol. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  irritating  odor,  and  boiling 
at  176°. 

The  monocldorotolwols  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  cold  toluol.  Ortho-  and  metachlorotoluol  are  liquids,  boil- 
ing between  156  and  157°  Parachlorotoluol  boils  at  160.5°, 
and  below  0°  solidifies  to  a  mass  which  melts  at  6.5°. 

Ifitrotoluols. — Monohydrated  nitric  acid  attacks  toluol  and 
converts  it  into  nitrotoluol,  C'B[^(NO*),  and  dinitrotoluols, 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  reaction.     There  are  three 

nitrotoluols,  C*H*<JJq, 
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Orthonitrotolaol,  a  yellow  liquid,  boiling  between  222  and 
223^. 

Metanitrotolnol,  crystals,  fusible  at  16''.     Boils  at  230-231''. 

Paranitrotoluol,  almost  colorless  prisms,  fusible  at  54°,  and 
boiling  at  236"". 

Dinitrotoluol,  C*H»(NO')'CH»,  is  formed  when  toluol  is 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Long 
needles,  almost  colorless,  fusible  at  70.5°.  An  isomeride  is 
known,  fusible  at  60°. 

CRESOLS. 

There  are  three  cresols,  two  solid  and  one  liquid.  They 
may  be  formed  artificially  by  treating  toluol  with  sulphuric  acid, 
according  to  the  process  indicated  on  page  606 ;  but  in  this 
reaction  several  isomeric  sulphoconjugatcd  acids  are  formed, 
and  when  decomposed  by  potassium  hydrate,  they  yield  differ- 
ent cresols. 

The  liquid  cresol  discovered  by  Fairlie,  and  extracted  from 
wood-tar  oy  Duclos,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  odor  like 
that  of  phenol.  It  boils  at  189-190°.  It  appears  to  be  a 
mixture. 

Orthocresol  is  a  crystalline  mass,  fusible  at  31°,  and  boiling 
at  185-186°. 

Metacresol  is  liquid. 

Paracresol  forms  colorless  prisms,  fusible  at  34.5°.  It  boils 
at  201°  (A.  Wurta). 

ORCIN. 

C»HH)« 

This  body  \s  an  oxycrcsol.  It  was  discovered  by  Robiquet 
in  1829,  and  is  obtained,  at  the  same  time  as  erythrite,  by 
decomposing  erythrin  by  slaked  lime  at  150°. 

The  orcin  is  deposited  first  in  beautiful  crystals  fVom  the 
solution  which  contains  both  substances,  and  it  is  purified  by 
recrystallization.  It  forms  colorless,  hexagonal  prisms,  con- 
taining one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  melts  at 
58°,  losing  its  water,  and  the  anhydrous  orcin  boils  at  290°. 

The  crystals  of  orcin  become  rose-colored  in  the  air.  When 
ammonia  is  added  to  their  aqueous  solution  and  the  liquid  is 
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exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  assumes  first  a  violet 
color  and  afterwards  a  brown.  A  nitrogenized  body  is  formed 
which  is  known  as  orcein,  and  constitutes  the  coloring  principle 
of  the  orchil  of  commerce. 

The  synthesis  of  orcin  has  been  made  by  the  action  of  fused 
potassium  hydrate  on  the  sulphoconjugated  acid  of  mono- 
chlorotoluol  (cresyl  chloride,  (?H*C1.CH').  The  chlorine  and 
the  group,  SO^H,  of  this  compound  are  thus  replaced  by  two 
groups  OH  (Vogt  and  Henninger). 

fCl  rOH 

C«fl»-^SO»K    +  2K0H     «    S0>K«    +     KCl    +     C«H»^  OH 

I  CH»  (  CH» 

PotftMlam  chlorocreajl*  Oreui. 
■iilphtte. 

TOLUIDINES. 

CTH»N  =  C«U*(NH«)-CH» 

ParcUolutdtne. — Solid  toluidine,  which  is  paratoluidine,  was 
discovered  by  Hoftnann  and  Muspratt  in  1848.  They  obtained 
it  by  the  reduction  of  paranitrotoluol  by  ammonium  sulphy- 
drate.  This  reduction  may  also  be  accomplished  by  iron  and 
acetic  acid,  or  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

CW(NO')    +    3H?    =    C'ffCNH')     +     2H«0 

Nitrotulnol.  Tolnidine. 

An  interesting  method  of  formation  of  paratoluidine  was  dis- 
covered by  Hofmann  and  Martins.  When  methylaniline  hydro- 
chloride is  heated  to  350°  under  pressure,  paratoluidine  hydro- 
chloride is  formed.  The  methyl  group  which  is  united  to  the 
nitrogen  of  the  former  base  is  then  transposed  and  exchanged 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  phenyl  group. 


^C«H» 
Nt^CH» 
^H 

^C«H*-CH» 

^H 

MetbjIanillDe. 

Tolaldine. 

Paratoluidine  is  a  solid  heavier  than  water.  It  crystallizes 
from  its  dilute  alcoholic  solution  in  large  plates.  It  melts  at 
45°,  and  boils  at  198°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Toluidine  exists  nearly  always  in  commercial  aniline.  It  is 
important  and  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  certain  aniline 
colors. 

Orthotoluidine  was  discovered  by  Rosenstiehl  in  commercial 
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toluidine,  which  is  a  mixture  of  para-  and  orthotoluidine.  It  is 
formed  by  the  redaction  of  orthonitrotolnol  by  nascent  hy- 
drogen. It  is  liquid  and  does  not  solidify  at  — 20^.  *It  boils 
at  199.5^. 

Meiaiolutdme — A  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  197^.  Density 
at  25^,  0.998. 

BENZYL  ALCOHOL. 
OBH)  =  C«U*-CH*.OH 

Canninaro  obtained  this  body  by  heating  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate. 

2(7H*0    +     KOH    =    K(7H*0«    +     (7H-0 

BeDBjrl  «l«l«bjd6.  Potanium  boniMte.      Banijrl  hIooIioI. 

Toluol  may  be  converted  into  benzyl  alcohol.  It  is  boiled 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  benzyl  chloride  is  thus  formed, 
(TH^Cl.*  This  chloride  may  be  transformed  into  benzyl 
alcohol  by  heating  it  with  potassium  acetate  and  decomposing 
the  benzyl  acetate  so  formed  by  potassa. 

(7HT1    +    KCH'O*    =    C»H*0*.(7H»    +    KO 

Benijl  chlorid*.  Bentjl  ftr«lato. 

Cir.C'H^O*    +    KOH    =    KCH'O'     +     (7H^0H 

Bani^l  •cetita.  Benxjl  alonhuL 

Benzyl  alcohol,  or  benzyl  hydrate,  is  a  colorless,  oily  li(|uid, 
having  a  faint  but  agreeable  odor.  It  boils  at  207^.  Density 
at  0°,  1.0628. 

When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzyl 
aldehyde  (oil  of  bitter  almonds). 

(7H-0  +  O  =  H'O  +  (?H*0 

Chiomio  acid  oxidizes  it  to  benzoic  acid. 

(?HH)  +  0*  =  n*o  +  (7n*0* 

The  relations  between  benzyl  alcohol,  benzyl  aldehyde,  and 
benzoic  acid  are  the  same  as  those  between  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
and  acetic  acid. 

CII>-CH'.OH  ftleohol.  C«IIS-C1P.0n  bensyl  alcohol. 

OH»-CHO       aldehyde.  C«II*-rHO        bentyl  aldehyde. 

CU'-COSH      aceiio  acid.  C«U»-C0<1I       benioic  acid. 

*  When  ehlorine  is  passed  into  oold  tolaol,  beniyl  chloride  it  not  formed^ 
bat  monoehlorotolnol  (page  620). 
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Beniyl  Compounds. — Benzyl  cMoride^  (7H^C1  =  (?H*- 
CH'Cl,  is  fonned,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  when  chlorine 
is  passed  into  boiling  toluol.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzyl  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It 
is  a  colorless  liquid  having  an  irritating  odor.  It  boils  at 
176^ 

Bemylamine,  C«H*-CH'.NH'.— This  body  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  benzonitrile  (phenyl  cyanide), 
which  thus  fixes  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It  is  also  fonned 
in  small  quantity,  together  with  dibenzylamine  and  tribenzyl- 
amine,  when  benzyl  chloride  is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia. 
It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  185^,  and  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.     Density,  0.99  at  14°. 

Tnbenzylamtnej  (C*H*.CH')'N. — This  is  formed  in  abun- 
dance by  the  action  of  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  on 
benzyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  colorless  needles 
or  plates,  fusible  at  91°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  }iot  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


BENZYL  ALDEHYDE. 
CTH«0  =  C«H»-CHO 

This  body,  also  called  benzoyl  hydride,  exists  in  the  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  both  sub- 
stances being  formed  by  the  action  of  emulsin  and  water  on 
amygdalin  (page  587). 

benzyl  aldehyde  is  a  colorless,  strongly-refracting  liquid,  bar* 
ing  a  pleasant  odor  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  boils  at 
179.5°. 

When  its  vapor  is  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with 
pumice-stone  and  heated  to  redness,  benzyl  aldehyde  breaks  up 
into  benzol  and  carbon  monoxide. 

C^H'O  =  CO  +  C*H« 

When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid. 

C^HH)  +  0  =  C'H«0» 

Bentolc  add. 

Nascent  hydrogen,  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 
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Bodium  amalgam,  transforms  benzyl  aldehyde  into  benzyl  alco- 
hol (Friedel). 

(7HH)  +  H*  =  (7ff  .OH. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  convert  it  into  chloride  and  bromide 
of  benzoyl ;  hence  the  name  benzoyl  hydride. 

C'H*O.H    +    CI*    =    HCl    +    (?HK).C1 

B«ni7l  ald«byd«.  Bwiioyl  elilorid«. 

When  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydrate,  or  when  the 
pure  oil  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  cya- 
nide, the  benzyl  aldehyde  is  polymerized  and  converted  into  a 
solid  body,  which  is  benzoin,  C'^H"0'.  The  latter  body  crystal- 
lizes in  brilliant,  colorless  prisms,  fusible  at  133-134^.  It  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

Benxoyl  Chloride,  C*H<^-C0C1.— This  bodv  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  acid  or  a 
dry  benzoate.  It  is  a  colorless,  highly-refractive  liquid,  having 
a  peculiar,  irritating  odor.  It  boils  at  190^.  Water  decom- 
poses it  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

C^H»0.C1  +  HH)  =  (7H»0.0H  +  HCl 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  benzamide. 

C'H».0C1  +  NH»  =  C»HH).Nff  +  HCl 

BeuBunide. 

Benzoyl  chloride  may  exchange  its  chlorine  for  other  ele- 
ments. When  it  is  distilled  with  potassium  iodide,  potassium 
chloride  and  benzoyl  iodide  are  formed.  Liebig  and  Wohler, 
who  discovered  these  important  reactions,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  by  double  decomposition,  benzoyl  sulphide  and 
benzoyl  cyanide.  These  experiments  are  celebrated ;  they 
were  the  starting-point  of  the  benzoyl  theory,  which  marked 
an  important  progress  in  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
radicals.  The  following  formolae  indicate  the  principal  benzoyl 
combinations : 

Cm&O.H      b«ntojl  hydride  (oil  of  bitter  almonds). 

CTH^O.Cl      benioyi  ebloride. 

Cni^O.t       bensoyl  iodide. 

(CTHK))'3    bensoyi  sulphide. 

CH'O.OH   bcnioyl  hyante  (bensoio  acid). 

CHK).NH*  beniamide. 

2b  68 
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BKNZOIC    ACID. 
C'H«0'  =  C*Hl-CO>H 


Praparatioii. — This  acid  may  be  obtained  from  gam  bensoin. 
That  reHin  is  placed  in  a  flat  dish  over  the  top  of  which  &  eheet 
of  tissue-paper,  or  light  filt«r-paper  is  glued  (Pig.  131).  Tbia 
diaphr^m  tbrms  the  base  of  a  paper  cone  whiuli  is  then  placed 
over  the  diah,  which  is  moderatdy  heat«d  oq  a  eand-hath  for 
several  hours.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the 
whole  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  bencoic 
add  is  found  in  light, 
brilliant,  crystalline 
flakes  on  the  sides  of 
the  cone,  and  on  the 
diaphragm. 

The  bensoin  resin 
may  also  be  powdered 
ana  digested  with  milk 
of  lime  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  it  is  then 
heated  to  ebullition 
and  filtered.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  precipi- 
tates benzoic  acid  (Vom  the  filtered  liquid,  which  contains  oJ- 
eium  bensoate. 

In  Germany,  lai^  quantities  of  benzoic  acid  are  prepared 
by  boiling  the  urine  of  iioises  and  cows  with  hydrt>chtoric  add. 
The  hippuric  acid  which  these  urines  contain  is  thus  decom- 
posed into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocol.  The  benzoic  add  crys- 
t«llizes  on  cooling,  and  is  purified  by  suhlimalion, 

Propflrtiei. — Benzoic  acid  cryatallizes  in  needles,  or  in  thtn, 
brilliant  plates.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a  slightly  add 
taste.     It  melts  at  121°,  and  boils  at  250°. 

It  dissolves  in  607  parls  of  water  at  0°,  and  in  about  12 
parts  of  boiling  water.  When  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  water 
insufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  melts.  It  volatilizes  with  the  vapor 
of  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  its 
vapor  is  p.isscd  over  red-hot  pumice-slonc,  contained  in  a  porce- 
lain tube,  it.  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  benzol. 


Fio.  181. 
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(7HW    =    C0«    +    C*H« 

When  heated  with  phosphonis  pentachloride,  it  yields  ben- 
zoyl chloride. 

(7H*o.on  +  pa*  =  Poa»  +  hci  +  c'h»o.ci 

Benzamide,  (?H»-CO.NH'.— This  body  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  gas  on  benzoyl  chloride. 

(?H»C0.C1  +  2NH»  =  NH*C1  +  (?H*-CO.NH» 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  benzoate. 

(?H»-CO.OCIP  +  NH»  =  (?H».OH  +  (?H»-CO.NH« 

SU17I  benBoftta.  Aloobol.  Bensamide. 

It  occurs  in  brilliant,  coloriess,  oblique  rhombic  crystals, 
fusible  at  128^,  and  can  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Bemoio  Acetone,  Benzophenone,  or  Biphenyl-ketone, 
C"H'^  =  (?H»-CO-C*H*.— This  body  is  formed,  together 
with  benzol,  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate 
(Chancel). 

Ca(C«H*-CO')«      =      CaCO"      +      ((?H»)«CO 

Galduoi  lienioftte.  Diphenyl-ketono. 

It  forms  large,  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  right  rhombic 
prisms,  fusible  at  48-49^,  and  boils  at  295^.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Friedel  and  Crafts  obtained  it  by  treating  benzol  with  chloro- 
carbonic  gas  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride. 

2C*H«  +  COCP  ==  2HC1  +  (C«H»/CO 
HIPPURIC  ACID. 

CO.OH 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  benzoic  derivatives  is  hip- 
puric  acid.  Its  relations  with  the  benzoic  series  are  manifested 
by  its  decomposition  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and 
glycocol. 

C*H»NO»     +     H»0     =     C*H»NO"      +      C^H'O' 

Ilippuiic  acid.  Gljcoool.  Bvncolc  acid, 

Roucllc,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquclin  discovered  this  acid  in 
the  urine  of  the  horse,  but  confounded  it  with  benzoic  acid.. 
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Its  true  nature  was  recognized  by  Liebig  in  1830.  Dessaignes 
has  made  its  synthesis  by  the  reaction  of  benzoyl  chloride  on 
the  zinc  compound  of  glycocol. 

PH^NO*  +  CrHK).Cl  =  (7H*(CrHK))N0'  +  Ha 

Glycocol.  Beozojrl  chloride.  Hippuric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  urine  of  horses  and  oows 
by  mixing  the  ufine  with  2  or  3  times  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  The  hippuric  acid  separates  in  col- 
ored crystals. 

When  properly  purified,  it  crystallises  in  long,  colorless 
prisms,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  and  in  alcohol.  When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  deoom- 
poses  and  jrields  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid.  At  the  same 
time  a  certain  quantity  of  an  oily  body  having  a  disagreeable 
odor  distils :  it  is  phenyl  cyanide,  or  benzonitrile,  CN.l7H^ 


SALICYL  ALDEHYDE,  OR  SALICYL  HYDRIDE. 

C'H«0«  =  C«H*(OH).CHO 

This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  benzoic  acid,  exists 
naturally  in  the  essential  oil  of  the  meadow-sweet  {Spiraa  nl- 
maria),  Piria  obtained  it  by  oxidizing  salicin  by  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  (page  588). 

It  is  a  colorless,  highly  refracting  liquid,  and  boils  at  196.5^. 
Its  density  at  13.5^  is  1.173.  Its  odor  is  pleasant  and  its 
taste  burning.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  It  has  an  acid  reaction. 
It  produces  a  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride.  Oxidizing 
agents  convert  it  into  salicylic  acid. 

C^H^y  +  O  =  CHW 

By  the  action  of  fused  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  likewise 
transformed  into  salicylic  acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

CHH)«    +    KOH    =    KC^H*0»    -|-    H« 

Salicyl  aldehyde.  Potawinm  enllcylate. 

In  presence  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  it  fixes  H*  and 
is  converted  into  gali^enin  (Reincke  and  Beilstein). 

CPH«0»    +    H»    n=    crH«o« 

flalleyl  aldehyde.  SaligeniD. 
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The  latter  body  is  also  formed,  according  to  Piria,  by  the 
decomposition  of  salicin  by  ferments  and  acids  (page  588).  It 
crystallises  in  tables  having  a  pearly  lustre,  or  in  small,  biilliant 
needles. 

SALICYLIC  ACID. 

CH«0»  ==  C«H*(OH).CO«H 

Vomiation  and  PteparatioiL — This  body  was  discovered 
by  Piria,  who  obtained  it,  in  1839,  by  fusing  salicyl  aldehyde 
with  potassium  hydrate. 

CH«0«  +  KOH  =  KC^HHy  +  H« 

Oil  of  meadow-sweet  contains  it  naturally,  together  with 
salicyl  aldehyde.  The  essential  oil  of  GauUheria  procumbena 
(winter-green)  is  methyl  salicylate  (Cahours),  that  is,  sali- 
cylic acid,  in  which  the  atom  of  basic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
methyl. 

Salicylic  acid  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  boiling  oil  of  winter- 
green  with  caustic  potassa  as  long  as  methyl  alcohol  is  dis- 
engaged. Potassium  salicylate  is  formed,  and  is  afterwards 
decomposed  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salicylic 
acid  separates,  and  is  purified  by  recrystalliaation  from  boiling 
water. 

Kolbe  and  Lautemann  formed  salicylic  add  by  synthesis  by 
passing  carbon  dioxide  into  phenol  in  which  sodium  was  dis- 
solved.   Sodium  salicylate  is  thus  formed. 

C'IP.OH     +     CO.O    =    C'HXOH) 

CO.OH 

Phenol.  Salicylic  acid. 

Kolbe  has  recently  improved  this  process.  Indeed,  salicylic 
acid  is  formed  by  simply  passing  dry  carbon  dioxide  over 
sodium  phenate  at  a  temperature  of  180^.  The  temperature 
is  finally  raised  to  250^,  and  the  product  of  the  reaction,  freed 
from  an  excess  of  phenol  by  distillation,  constitutes  sodium- 
salioylate  of  sodium. 

2C'H».0Na  -f  C0»  =  C»H*.OH  -f  C'H*  {  ^^^* 

Sodlnin  pbenato.  Pheool.         Sodlnin'MUeylate  of  Kidlnin. 

The  mass  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  solution  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  sets  free  the  salicylic  acid. 

63» 
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This  process  permits  of  the  rapid  and  economical  manu- 
facture of  large  quantities  of  salicylic  acid. 

Properties. — Salicylic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  in  large,  quadrilateral  prisms,  and  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  long  needles.  It  melts  at  156°.  When  mixed  with 
pumice-stone  and  rapidly  distilled,  it  breaks  up  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  phenol. 

CTHW  =  CO"  +  (?HK) 

It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  boiling  water, 
but  cold  water  scarcely  dissolves  it.  Its  aqueous  solution  pro- 
duces a  deep  violet  color  with  the  ferric  salts. 

When  salicylic  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  two  isomeric  nitrogenieed  acids;  both  are  nitrosalicyiie 
acids,  C'H^CNO^jO'. 

a>nitrosalicylic  acid  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless  needles, 
which  are  anhydrous  and  melt  at  228°  ;  they  are  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  produces  a  blood-red  color  with  ferric 
chloride. 

i9-nitrosalicyIic  acid  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless  needles, 
containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  When 
heated,  it  loses  this  water  and  melts  at  144-145°.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  solution  also  produces  a  blood-red 
color  with  ferric  chloride.  This  acid  is  also  formed  when 
indigo  is  long  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  It  was  formerly  called 
indigotic  acid. 

Salicylic  acid  possesses  antiseptic  properties  like  phenol, 
without  presenting  the  same  inconveniences  as  the  latter  as 
regards  odor  and  causticity. 

Kethyl  Salicylate,  C^H\CH')0'.— Cahours  first  recognized 
the  oil  of  Gaultheria,  known  as  essence  of  winter-green,  to  be 
methyl  salicylate.  When  purified,  this  body  forms  a  colorless 
oil,  having  a  pleasant  odor.  It  boils  at  223.7°.  Its  density  at 
0°  is  1.1969.  Like  the  phenols,  it  has  the  characters  of  a 
weak  acid.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
drate is  added  to  methyl  salicylate,  a  precipitate  of  potassium 
gaultherate  is  formed.  Cahours  discovered  the  existence  of  an 
isomeride  of  methyl  salicylate.  It  is  methylsalicylic  acid.  The 
following  formulae  indicate  the  constitutions  of  these  bodies : 

C«H*.0H        C«H*.0H        C«H*,0K        C«H*,0CH»       0»H*.OOH» 

(''G.OH  to.OCH*        CO.OCH*       ho.OVl  io.OCH« 

Salicylic  acid.         Methyl  PotMMriiiin      Methyl»tllcyllo  Mothyl 

mltcylNto.       ganltherate  acid.  methylmllcylata. 
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OXYBEXZOIC  AND  PAROXYBENZOIC  ACIDS. 

These  two  acids  are  isomeric  with  salicylic  acid. 

Oxybenioio  Aoid  is  formed  under  various  circumstances; 
especially  when  metachloro-henzoic  acid,  a  chloro-derivative 
of  benzoic  acid,  is  heated  with  potassium  hydrate. 

C^H^CIO*  +  2K0H  =  C'H\OK)0«  +  KCl  +  H«0 

It  is  an  anhydrous,  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  small, 
square  tables.  Sometimes  it  is  in  mammillated  crystals.  It  melts 
at  200^,  and  can  be  distilled  without  alteration.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  boil- 
ing water. 

Paroxybenioio  Add  is  formed  under  rather  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  already  seen  that  in  presence  of  sodium, 
phenol  fixes  carbon  dioxide,  forming  sodium  salicylate.  If  the  so- 
dium be  replaced  by  potassium,  the  same  reaction  produces  potas- 
sium paroxybenzoate.  The  same  salt  is  formed  when  potassium 
phenate  is  heated  to  210  or  220^  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Paroxybcnzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent,  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization. 
When  anhydrous,  it  melts  at  110^.  It  is  much  more  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  than  salicylic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution 
does  not  produce  a  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride. 

Aniiio  Compounds. — When  the  oils  of  anise,  of  fennel,  or 
of  tarragon  are  heated  with  nitric  acid,  they  are  converted  into 
a  colorless  oil,  having  a  spicy  odor,  and  boiling  at  248^.  This 
is  anisic  aJUlehyde^  C'H'O'.  By  a  more  complete  oxidation, 
this  aldehyde  is  converted  in  anisic  acid,  CHnV.  Anisic  alde- 
hyde and  acid  present  very  simple  relations  of  composition  with 
paroxybcnzoic  acid. 

Anisic  aldehyde  is  methylparoxyhenzoic  aldehyde,  and  anisic 
acid  is  niethylparoxyhenzoic  acid. 

CfiM^OH                          C«H4^^^"*  CiHi^^^**' 

^"  <CO.OH                  ^^  <CO.OH  ^"  <CHO 

pMoxybraiolc  add.             MathylpAroxybenaoic,  MMhylpamxTtwnioie, 

or  ftnitlc  acid.  or  auUic  »ldehjrde, 

TYROSLVE. 
C»H"NO» 

This  body  seems  to  be  related  to  the  preceding  compounds. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  amidopropionic  acid  in  which  one  atom 
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of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  group  CH^OH  (paroxyphenjl) 
as  it  exists  in  paroxybenzoic  acid. 

C«H*  C«H*(NH«)  C«H»(C«H*.OH)(NH») 

io>H  CO«H  Ao»H 

Propioiiic  add.    Amldopropioolc  add.  Oxyi»heiiyI-«iiiId<qiro|ilonie 

acid  (tyrosine). 

Tyrosine  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  many  nitro- 
genized  matters  in  the  animal  economy.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  boiling  for  sixteen  hours  1  part  of  horn  shavings  with  2 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  4  times  its  volume  of  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with  mUk  of  lime,  filtered,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  half  its  volume,  acidified  with  sulphurio 
acid,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  lead  carbonate. 

The  solution,  which  contains  the  tyrosine  as  lead  salt,  is  de- 
composed by  hydrogen  sulphide,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The 
tyrosine  crystallizes  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  several  crystal- 
lizations.    The  mother-liquors  contain  leucine. 

Tyrosine  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless  needles,  often  united 
in  tufts.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol, 
more  soluble  in  hot  sdcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forma 
definite  compounds  with  both  acids  and  bases.  When  fused 
with  potassium  hydrate,  it  breaks  up  into  paroxybenzoic  and 
acetic  acids,  and  ammonia. 

Tyrosine  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  reaction. 
When  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate,  as  neutral  as  possible,  a  voluminous  yellow  precip- 
itate is  formed,  which  assumes  a  deep  copper-red  color  by 
boiling  with  nitric  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  nitrons 
add. 

GALLIC  ACID. 

aUH)»  =  C«H«(OH)»  -  CO.OH 

ThiB  acid  is  closely  related  to  salicylic  acid.  It  is  dioxysali- 
cylic  acid,  and  Lautcmann  obtained  it  by  treating  di-iodosali- 
cylic  acid  with  alkalies. 

C'H*PO»    +    2K0H    =    2KI    +    C^HXOHyO* 

Di-lodoMllcylic  acid.  Gallic  add. 

We  have  already  seen  that  gallic  acid  is  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  tannic  acid.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing 
coarsely-powdered  and  moistened  nut-galls  to  the  air,  renewing 
the  water  as  it  evaporates.     At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months 
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a  black  liqnid  is  separated  from  the  mass  by  strong  pressure, 
and  the  solid  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water.  Oallio 
acid  crystalliies  out  on  the  cooling  of  the  filtered  liquid.  It  is 
purified  by  several  crystalliiations  in  boiling  water. 

Gallic  acid  forms  long,  silky  needles,  which  contain  one 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  has  no  odor ;  its  taste 
is  astringent  and  slightly  acid.  When  heated  to  100^,  it  loses 
carbon  dioxide  and  is  converted  into  a  body  which  sublimes 
in  brilliant  white  laminsa.  This  is  pyrogallol,  or  pyrogallio 
acid,  and  is  employed  in  photography. 

C'HH)»    ==    C0«    +     (?IP(OH)» 

GttlUe  add.  Pyiog»lluL 

Ghillio  acid  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  3 
parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble 
in  ether.  Its  solution  graduaUy  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  colored  and  disengages 
carbon  dioxide. 

If  a  recently  boiled  solution  of  gallic  acid  be  passed  up  into 
a  tube  filled  with  mercury  and  containing  no  air,  and  some 
recently  boiled  baryta-water  be  then  added,  a  white  precipitate 
is  formed  which  at  once  changes  to  blue,  if  a  few  bubbles  of 
oxygen  be  introduced.  The  change  of  color  is  the  indication 
of  an  oxidation  of  the  gallic  acid,  favored  in  this  case  by  the 
presence  of  the  alkali. 

INDIGO. 
C«H»NO 

Indigo  is  obtained  from  different  species  of  the  genus  Indi- 
gofera.  The  pastel,  or  woad  (Jsatts  titictaria),  also  furnishes  a 
coloring  matter  identical  with  indigo. 

In  India,  indigo  is  prepared  by  maceratmg  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  indigofcra,  collected  at  the  time  of  flowering,  with 
water,  in  vats  where  they  are  allowed  to  ferment.  In  12  or 
15  hours  the  liquid  is  drawn  off"  into  other  vats,  where  it  is 
agitated  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  air,  an  opera- 
tion which  occasions  the  formation  of  a  blue  precipitate.  The 
brown  liquor  is  then  drawn  off",  and  the  deposit  is  boiled  in 
copper  vessels ;  it  is  then  pressed  between  cloths  and  cut  into 
cubical  pieces  and  dried.  In  this  form  the  indigo  is  delivered 
to  commerce. 

Indigo  is  not  contained  ready  formed  in  the  plants  which 
2b» 
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serve  for  its  manufacture.  Schunck  has  shown  that  these  plants 
contain  a  substance  analogous  to  the  glucosides,  indican^  which 
Is  decomposed  by  fermentation  into  indigo  and  xndogludn, 

(?«H"NO"  +  2H'0  =  (?H»NO  +  3C*H"0« 

Indican.  ludigo.  Indoglaciu. 

Indican  has  been  found  in  human  urine. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  contains  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of 
coloring  matter.  It  generally  occurs  in  irr^ular  masses,  some- 
times cubical,  of  which  the  shade  varies  ftx)m  violet-blue  to 
blackish-blue.  The  most  esteemed  varieties  present  a  brilliant 
coppery  reflection. 

Pure  indigo  is  called  indigotine.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  the  indigo  of  commerce  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or 
by  subliming  it  in  small  quantities  between  two  watch-glasses 
(Chevreul).  It  then  forms  right  rhombic  prisms  having  four 
or  six  faces.  Indigotine  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  in  ether.  Boiling  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  it 
to  a  slight  extent. 

Concentrated,  or  better,  fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  in- 
digo at  50  or  60^,  forming  a  beautiful  blue  solution,  which 
contains  two  acids,  sulphindigotic  acid,  C^H^NO.SO'H,  and 
mdphopurpuric  acid,  C**H'N*0*.SO'H.  The  solution  of  indigo 
in  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  dyeing ;  it  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
indigo  in  a  hot  mixture  of  fuming  and  ordinary  sulphuric  acids. 
The  blue  solution  thus  obtained  is  known  as  sulphate  of  indigo, 
Saxon  blue,  or  composition  blue. 

Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  indigo  into  isatin.  The 
concentrated  acid  converts  it  first  into  nitrosalicylic  acid,  (7H^ 
(NO'jO',  and  then  into  picric  acid. 

When  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  indigo  is  converted 
into  aiUhranilic  acid,  C^H*(NH*)0*,  or  into  salicylic  acid, 
which  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  anthranilic  acid. 

C^H»(NH^)0»    +    KOH    =    K(7H*0»    +    NH» 

Anthranilic  aclU.  Potassium  aalicylate. 

When  indigo  is  distilled  with  potassium  hydrate,  aniline 
passes  over,  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  anthranilic  acid 
first  formed. 

(?H^NO«    =    CO*    +     CH'N 

Anthranilic  acid.  Aniline. 

White  Indigo,  C"H«N»0».— This  body,  which  was  disoov- 
ered  by  Chevreul  in  1812,  results  from  the  action  of  nascent 
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hydrogen  on  indigo.  It  is  produced  when  the  latter  Bubfitance 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  in  presence  of 
reducing  matters,  such  as  sulphurous  or  phosphorous  acid, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  iron,  zinc,  or  ferrous  or  stannous  hydrate. 

2C«H»N0  +  H«  =  C*«H"N«0' 

White  indigo  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  introducing  a  mix- 
ture of  indigo,  ferrous  sulphate,  slaked  lime,  and  water  into  a 
vessel,  which  should  be  entirely  filled  with  the  mixture  and 
then  hermetically  sealed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days.  A 
clear,  alkaline  solution  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  decanted,  and 
supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  out  of  contact  with  the 
air.  A  deposit  of  white  indigo  is  formed,  and  must  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  rapidly  washed  with  boiled  water,  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum. 

The  body  thus  obtained  has  a  dirty-white  color,  and  is  with- 
out either  taste  or  smell.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
with  a  yellow  color  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions. 
On  contact  with  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
blue  indigo.  Nitric  acid  rapidly  brings  about  this  transformation. 

TTses. — Indigo  is  largely  used  in  dyeing.  The  principle  of 
its  application  depends  on  the  conversion  of  the  blue  indigo  into 
white  indigo  by  reducing  agents.  The  reduced  white  indigo 
is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  and  in  this  form  is  fixed  on  the 
fabrics,  after  which  it  is  reconverted  into  blue  indigo  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  mixture  just  indicated  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  white  indigo  (ferrous  sulphate,  indigo,  lime,  and  water) 
is  most  frequently  employed.  It  constitutes  what  is  known  as 
the  Vitriol  vat. 

Schutzcnbcrger  and  de  Ijalande  have  recently  described  a 
process  of  dyeing  with  indigo,  based  on  the  employment  of 
sodium  hydrosulphite. 

ISATIN. 

C»H*NO« 

This  body  was  discovered  by  Erdmann  and  Laurent  in  1841. 
It  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  indigo  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 

(?IPNO     +     0    =     CiPNO* 

Pure  isatin  crystallises  sometimes  in  large,  dark,  gold- 
colored  prisms,  sometimes  in  small,  reddish-yellow  prbms 
having  a  brilliant  lustre.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  ether,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  very 
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flohible  in  aloohoL     When  distilled  with  potassa,  it  yields 
aniline. 

CH'NO*    +   4K0H    =    2K«C0»    +    C«H^N    +    H« 

iMtin.  Anilioe. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine,  isatin  yields  substitution  pro- 
ducts. These  latter  break  up,  like  isatin  itself,  by  the  action 
of  potassium  hydrate,  yielding  chloranilines  (Hofmann). 

C»H*C1N0*  +  4K0H  =  2K*C0»  +  C*H*C1N  +  H« 

Mooochloilflfttiii.  MooochloniniUD«. 

Trodncts  of  the  Badnction  of  IsatiiL — ^To  isatin  are  re- 
lated certain  products  of  its  reduction,  which  are  interesting 
and  which  have  been  studied  by  Knop  and  Baeyer.    They  are 

Biozindol     C^HTNO* 
OziDdol        C^^H^NO 
Indol  CBU^N 

The  first  two  are  formed  successively  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  isatin. 

CH^NO*    +     H*    =    C»H^NO' 

iKatJn.  DiozindoL 

C'H'NO"    +    H*    =    C»ffNO    +    H*0 

Moxindol.  OxlndoU 

By  reducing  oxindol  by  zinc  powder  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
Baeyer  obtained  indoL 

CH^NO    +    Zn    =    (?H'N     +     ZnO 

Oxindol.  Indol. 

Indol  is  a  ctystallizable  solid,  fiisible  at  52°.  It  volatilizes 
with  the  vapor  of  water.  Its  odor  recalls  that  of  naphty- 
lamine.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether.     It  has  basic  properties. 

Baeyer  has  recently  obtained  isatin  and  indigo  by  synthesis. 
By  heating  phenyl-acetic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  reducing 
the  nitro-compound  so  formed,  oxindol  is  obtained. 

This  is  converted  into  nitroso-oxindol,  C«H*'<£^2£l:^i*C0,  and 

this  by  reduction  yields  C»H*<:£?jJ^i!b^00.    By  oxidizing  the 

latter  compound,  isatin  is  obtained,  C«H*<^^>CO.  When  isa- 
tin is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  hydrochloric  acid 
is  disengaged,  and  a  chloro-compound  is  formed,  C^B^^^^CCl, 

and  this  by  reduction  yields  indigo,  C*H«<^^^CH. 
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XYLOLS  AND  DERIVATIVES. 

C«HW  =  C«H*(CH»)« 

That  portion  of  coal-tar  which  boils  between  136  and  139^ 

contains  a  mixture  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  which  is  dcsig- 

CH* 
nated  as  xylol  or  xylene.     It  is  dimethylbeniol,  C*H*<^^tt,, 

and  can  exist  in  three  different  isomeric  modifications,  like  all 
of  the  di-substituted  derivatives  of  benzol. 

MetaxyUd^  which  boils  at  137^,  predominates  in  the  mixture 
of  xylols  which  is  obtained  from  coal-tar.  When  oxidized  by 
chomic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  isophthalic  acid,  C*H\CO'H)'. 

Orthoxylal  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  140-141^.  Nitric 
acid  oxidizes  it  to  orthotoluic  acid. 

Faraxylol  is  solid,  and  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
fusible  at  lb"".  It  boils  at  136-137''.  Dilute  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  paratoluio  acid.  Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  tcr- 
aphthalic  acid. 

There  are  very  many  derivatives  allied  to  these  isomeric 
xylols.  One  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced, 
either  in  the  benzol  nucleus  or  in  the  methyl  chains,  by  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  or  by  groups  such  as  Oil,  NO',  NH',  etc.  The 
methyl  chains  may  be  oxidized  by  boiling  the  xylols  with  nitric 
or  chromic  acid,  as  indicated  above.  In  this  case  the  group 
CH'  is  replaced  by  the  carboxyl  group  CO.OEI,  and  the  hy- 
drocarbons, C*H*(CH')',  are  converted  into  either  toluic  acids 
or  phthalic  acids,  of  each  of  which  there  are  three  isouierides. 

reiii^CII*  r«ii«^CH»  reui^CO-OII 

^"  <C1I»  ^"  <CO.OH  ^'*<CO.OH 

Xylol*.  Toluic  Mida.  Phthalic  adds. 

We  cannot  describe  all  of  these  bodies  here,  but  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  phthalic  acid  and  its  isomer- 
ides. 

PHTHALIC  ACID. 
C«H«0*  =  C«fl*(CO.OH)« 

OrdinarT,  or  Orfhophthalio  Add. — Laurent  obtained  this 
acid  by  boiling  naphthalene  for  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  scales,  or  in  short,  thick  prisms,  which 
are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  vety  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  213^,  and  loses  the  elements 
of  water  at  a  higher  temperature,  being  converted  into  phthalic 
anhydride. 

64 
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<=*fl*<TO:OH    -=    H«0    +     CH«<00>0 

Phthaltc  acid.  Pbthalic  anhydride. 

Phthaltc  anhydride  crystallizes  in  long,  brilliant  prisms,  fusi- 
ble at  127-128°.  It  boils  at  277°.  It  possesses  a  remarkable 
property,  wbieb  was  discovered  by  A.  Baeyer,  and  wbich  is  now 
applied  practically  in  tbe  arts.  Wben  heated  with  the  phenols, 
it  combines  with  them  directly  with  elimination  of  the  elements 
of  water,  and  compounds  are  obtained  which  are  designated  as 
pJuhaleins, 

Thus,  when  phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  with  ordinary 
phenol,  two  molecules  of  phenol  combine  with  one  molecule 
of  phthalic  anhydride,  with  elimination  of  one  molecule  of 
water,  and  the  phthalein  of  phenol  is  obtained. 

*^^<C0>^     ^     C«H^OH    ~    ^"  <CO-C«H*.0H    +    ^^ 
Phthalic  aiibydridA.        2  inol.  plieuol.  Plillialein  of  phenol. 

When  resorcin  is  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride,  two  mol- 
ecules of  water  are  eliminated,  and  a  body  is  obtained  to  which 
Baeyer  has  given  the  name  Jitwrescein. 

m  rem^nuM  /CO-C«U».OH 

C«H<^>0      +     CJHJ^H  .    _  ^j^,/  ^^     ^  2ji^ 

^,yjn)  ^CO-C«H».OH 

Phthalic  anhydride.  2  mol.  resorcin.  Fluorescein. 

Fluorescein  forms  orange-red,  crystalline  grains,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
Its  dilute  solutions  are  yellow,  and  have  a  magnificent  green 
fluorescence.     Hence  the  name  fluorescein. 

Tetrabromo-Jluorescetn,  G**H'Br*0*,  is  employed  in  dyeing 
under  the  name  eosin.  It  communicates  to  sUk  a  beautiful 
rose-red  tint. 

Teraphthalio  Acid  (paraphthalic). — Cailliot  obtained  this 
body  by  submitting  oil  of  turpentine  to  a  long  ebullition  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  same  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  paraxylol  and  its  derivatives  by  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  sublimes  without  melting  and  without 
decomposition. 

Isophthalio  Acid  (metaphthalic)  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  metaxylol.  Long,  thin,  colorless  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  fusible  above  300°.  It  may  be 
sublimed  without  decomposition. 
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NAPHTHALENE. 

This  important  compound  was  discovered  by  Garden  in  1820, 
in  coal-tar.  Its  composition  was  determined  by  Faraday,  and 
its  properties  and  transformations  were  principally  studied  by 
Laurent. 

It  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  organic 
matters,  and  is  formed  in  abundance  when  these  matters,  or 
the  products  of  their  decomposition,  are  heated  to  high  tem- 
peratures. Thus  it  is  formed  in  large  quantities  when  tar  is 
passed  through  red-hot  tubes. 

Naphthalene  is  extracted  from  coal-tar,  and  is  puMed  by 
crystalliuition  in  alcohol,  or  by  sublimation. 

Properties. — Naphthalene  occurs  in  rhombic  tables  when  it 
has  been  sublimed,  and  is  deposited  in  prisms  from  its  ethereal 
solution.  It  melts  at  79.2^,  and  boils  at  218^.  It  is  inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  a  very  smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  freely  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  vety  soluble  in  ether. 

Nitric  acid  attacks  naphthalene,  forming  nitro- derivatives, 
among  which  is  nitro-napkthalene,  C^H^NC),  .which  crystal- 
lizes in  sulphur-yellow,  rhombic  prisms,  fusible  at  43^.  By 
long  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  naphthalene  is  converted  into 
phthalic  acid,  nitrophthalic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. 

Chlorine  acts  on  naphthalene  in  two  ways :  it  combines  di- 
rectly, forming  chlorides  of  naphthalene,  and  produces  numerous 
substitution  products  which  generally  combine  with  an  excess 
of  chlorine. 

Bromine  yields  only  substitution  compounds  with  naphtha- 
lene. 

Among  all  these  products,  we  may  mention  the  following : 

C10H80IS        naphthalene  diehloride.       C'^IPCl   moDoehlnronaphthalcne. 
Ci«ll'*Cl«        naphihalcDfl  tetrachloride.  Ci«H<CI«  diohloronaphthalene. 
CioiiecisCH  diohloronaphthalene  tetm-  C»H»C1S  triohloronaphihalcne. 

chloride. 
Ci«CI'CI>        pcrchloronaphtbalene    dl-  C^\*      perchloronnphthalene. 

chloride. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  naphthalene,  forming 

two  acids  * 

Naphtjlittlphnroos  acid,       C»»in.SOSH 

NaphtyldiiulpharoM  acid,  Ci«ll«  |  g^^ 
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The  formation  of  the  first  of  these  acids  is  expressed  in  the 
following  equation : 

C"H»    +    SO*H»    =    H»0    +     C>•H^SO"H 

Naphtbalfloe.  NapbtylaalpUuivas  add. 

NAPHTOL. 
Cwfl^OH 

This  body  \b  formed  artifioially  by  treating  naphthalene  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  fusing  the  naphtylsulpnurous  acid  so  ob> 
tained  with  potassium  hydrate  (see  page  606). 

C"H\SO*K      +    KOH    =    K«SO»    +    C^HIOH 

Potftnhim  naphtjrisulphite.  Naphtol. 

It  forms  silky  needles  or  laminao,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzol,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  melts  at  94^.  Its  aqueous  solution  produces 
a  violet  color  with  chloride  of  lime. 

An  isomeride  of  naphtol  is  known,  ^-naphtol,  fusible  at  122^. 

NAPHTYLAMINE. 
CWH»N  =  CWHT.NH« 

Zinin  obtained  this  base  in  1842  by  reducing  nitronaphtha- 
Icne  by  ammonium  sulphydrate,  which  may  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  iron  and  acetic  acid. 

C'»H'(NO»)    +    3H«    =    2n«0    +    C"ir(NH') 

Nitronaphthalene.  NaphtyUunlue. 

It  forms  fine,  colorless  needles.  It  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat, 
melts  at  50°,  and  boils  without  alteration  at  300^.  It  has  a 
fetid  odor.  Its  reaction  is  not  alkaline,  although  it  perfectly 
neutralizes  the  acids,  with  which  it  forms  well-defined  and 
crystallizable  salts.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  salts  of 
naphtylamine  acquire  a  violet  color,  probably  due  to  an  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen. 

ANTHRACENE  AND  PHENANTHRENE. 

C"HW 

Anthracene,  which  is  solid,  exists  in  the  less  volatile  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
last  products  of  this  operation.  The  mass,  which  has  a  buttery 
consistence,  is  squeezed  in  a  filter-press,  and  the  residue  is  sub- 
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mitted  to  repeated  distillations ;  it  is  finally  purified  by  com- 
pression and  several  crystallizations  in  benzol. 

Antbracene  may  be  formed  artificially  bv  several  processes, 
especially  by  passing  tbe  vapor  of  toluol  ana  various  derivatives 
of  tbat  body  through  a  tube  heated  to  bright  redness.  Under 
these  conditions,  two  molecules  of  toluol  lose  six  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen, and  arc  converted  into  anthracene. 

C«H«-CH»  „.              C«fl*=CH 

—  3H>     — *                L 

C«H»-CH«  C«H*=CH 

2  mol.  tolooL  Autiiracena. 

In  the  pure  state,  anthracene  forms  rhombic  tables,  derived 
from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  The  crystals  are  colorless, 
and  present  a  ma^ificcnt  blue  fluorescence  (Fritzsche).  They 
melt  at  213°,  and  distil  without  alteration  at  about  360°. 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chromic  acid,  an- 
thracene is  converted  into  a  solid  body,  which  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  yellow  needles,  fusible  at  273°,  and  which  can  be 
sublimed  without  alteration.  It  is  anthraquinonej  C^^HK)',  a 
body  which  bears  the  same  relations  to  anthracene  as  quinone 
to  benzol 


CH« 

C'H"* 

Bcnsol. 

Anthraceoo. 

CH'O* 

C'«H'0' 

Quinone. 

Anthraquinon*. 

By  treating  anthraquinone  with  bromine,  Graebe  and  Lieber- 
mann  converted  it  into  dibromanthraquinone,  C**H*Br*0',  a 
solid  body,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

Phenanthrene. — i3esidcs  anthracene,  there  is  another  hydro- 
carbon of  the  same  composition,  which  exists  in  coal-tar,  and 
may  also  be  formed  artificially.  It  is  called  phenanthrene,  and 
forms  colorless  scales,  having  a  bluish  fiuorescence.  It  melts 
at  100°,  and  boils  at  :i40°.  It  is  soluble  in  50  parts  of  alco- 
hol at  13° ;  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  ether  and 
benzoL 

ALIZARIN. 
(?*HK)<  =  C'*H«(OH)K)« 

Satnral  State  and  Synthesis. — Aluearin  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  coloring  matter  of  madder  which  Robiquet  was  the  first 
to  extract  in  a  pure  state.     Graebe  and  Licbcrmapn  havA  n>. 
cently  made  its  synthesis  by  heating  dibromanth^ 
200°  with  potassium  hydrate. 

64* 
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C"H"Br»0*  +  2K0H  =  2KBr  +  (?«H»(OH)K)' 

DfbrooMQtliraqnlnoDe.  AllzariD. 

This  reaction,  slightly  modified,  has  become  within  a  few 
years  the  base  of  an  important  industry. 

Alizarin  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  madder  plant. 
The  latter  contains  a  glucoside  to  which  Robiquet  has  given 
the  name  ruberythric  cund,  and  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  acids  into  alizarin  and  glucose. 

C«H»0"    +    2H*0    =    C"HH)*    +    2CH"0« 

RaberyUirlc  add.  Alinrio.  QlaooM. 

Preparation. — Alizarin  may  be  extracted  from  madder  by 
boiling  the  latter  with  a  solution  of  alum.  The  filtered  liquid, 
left  to  itself  for  some  days,  deposits  impure  alizarin  as  a  brown- 
red  precipitate,  and  holds  in  solution  another  coloring  matter 
which  is  called  purpurtn. 

The  precipitated  alizarin  is  purified  by  washing  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallization  in  aJcohol.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  exhausted  with  a  boiling  solution  of  alum, 
which  removes  the  purpurin,  and  is  finally  dissolved  in  ether, 
which  deposits  it  in  crystals. 

To  prepare  artificial  alizarin  from  anthracene,  that  hydro- 
carbon is  first  transformed  into  anthraquinone,  and  the  latter 
body  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  it  into  disulpho- 
anthraquinonic  acid,  which  is  then  heated  with  an  excess  of 
potassium  hydrate. 

C"H«(SO»K)*0»  +  2K0H  =  C"H"(OH)«0'  +  2K*S0» 

PoUraium  Aliurin. 

dftnlphoanthniquioonate. 

The  alkaline  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  precipitate  purified  by  crystallization 
in  alcohol  and  finally  by  sublimation. 

The  artificial  product  is  delivered  to  commerce  in  the  form 
of  a  paste,  but  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  produces,  at 
the  same  time,  isomerides  which  remain  mixed  with  the  aliza-* 
rin,  properly  so  called.  Eight  isomeric  compounds  are  known 
having  the  composition  C"H^*.  One  of  them,  purpuroxan- 
thin,  is  contained  in  small  quantity  in  madder. 

Properties  of  Alizarin  — Alizarin  forms  long,  brilliant, 
orange-yellow  prisms.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  somewhat  better  in  boiling  water,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon-disulphide.  Between  215  and  225^, 
it  sublimes  in  long,  orange-yellow  needles.     It  dissolves  in  saU 
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pharic  acid  with  a  blood-red  color,  and  water  precipitates  it 
without  alteration  ftt)m  this  solution.  Boiling  dilute  nitrio 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  phthalic  acids.  When  alisarin 
is  heated  to  redness  with  zinc  powder,  it  is  reduced  to  anthra- 
cene (Graebe  and  Idebermann). 

Alizarin  forms  combinations  with  the  bases ;  it  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  with  a  purple  color,  and  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  yield- 
ing purple  solutions  which  have  a  blue  reflection. 

Viat. — Alizarin  produces  a  red  color  on  fabrics  that  are  mor- 
danted with  alumina,  and  a  violet  on  those  which  are  morr 
danted  vrith  ferric  oxide.  It  is  the  coloring  principle  of  madder 
and  of  the  commercial  product  known  as  garandn.  The  latter 
product  is  obtained  by  heating  powdered  madder  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  100^,  and  e^iausting  the  mass  with  water.  The 
residue  is  garancin. 

PURPURIN. 

C»*H»(Oe)H)» 

This  name  is  given  to  another  coloring  matter  which  may  bo 
extracted  from  madder,  and  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  appears  to  exist  in  the  plant  as  a  glucoside.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  a  red  color. 

It  crystallizes  from  weak  alcohol  in  orange-colored  needles, 
which  contain  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  From 
concentrated  alcohol,  it  deposits  in  red,  anhydrous  needles. 
When  heated,  it  melts  and  sublimes  in  red  needles. 

Purpurin  is  an  oxyalizarin,  or  a  trioxyanthraquinone,  C^^IP 
(OU)'O' :  indeed,  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of 
alizarin  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  an  oxidizing  agent, 
such  as  manganese  dioxide  (de  Lalande).  Inversely,  the  reduc- 
tion of  purpurin  reproduces  alizarin  (Rosenntiehl).  It  under- 
goes a  complete  reduction,  and  is  converted  into  anthracene, 
when  heated  with  zino-dust. 

Independently  of  the  purpurin  just  described,  there  are  three 
other  compounds  isomeric  with  it. 


NATURAL  ALKALOIDS. 

The  alkaloids  are  nitrogenized  substances  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  acids,  like  ammonia,  and  forming  with  them  deflnite 
combinations  which  constitute  true  salts.      A  large  number 
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of  these  oompounds  can  be  formed  artificially,  and  are  derived 
directly  from  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  organic  radicals 
for  the  hydrogen  of  that  body.  They  are  the  compound,  or 
substituted  ammonias,  and  their  constitutions  are  perfectly 
known.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  the  natiural  alka- 
loids, which  have  been  discovered  in  many  plants  and  vege- 
table products,  and  which  often  constitute  the  active  principles 
to  which  these  products  owe  their  medicinal  virtues.  By  anal- 
ogy, it  may  be  inferred  that  these  bodies  also  are  derived  from 
ammonia,  like  the  compound  ammonias. 

In  1806,  the  basic  nature  of  one  of  the  crystallizable  princi- 
ples of  opium  was  discovered  by  Sertumer,  but  his  discovery 
was  unnoticed  until  1817,  when  he  published  it  in  a  treatise 
on  morphine.  Among  the  more  important  discoveries  in  this 
class  of  compounds  must  bo  mentioned  those  of  strychine, 
brucine,  and  especially  quinine,  discoveries  which  are  due  to 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  (1820). 

All  of  the  alkaloids  contain  nitrogen.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which  includes  the  liquid  and  volatile 
bases,  and  the  second  the  solids.  The  latter  generally  contain 
oxygen,  the  former  do  not.  The  alkaloids  possess  one  charac- 
teristic property  which  indicates  their  analogy  with  ammonia. 
With  platinic  chloride  their  hydrochlorides  form  double  salts, 
which  are  sometimes  insoluble  in  water,  sometimes  soluble  and 
crystallizable. 

If  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  be  poured  into  a  solution 
of  quinine  hydrochloride,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  at  once  formed ; 
it  is  a  combination  of  platinic  chloride  and  quinine  hydrochlo- 
ride, and  is  sometimes  called  quinine  chloroplatinate,  or  platino- 
chloride. 

CONINE. 
C8H«N 

This  is  a  liquid  and  volatile  alkaloid  which  is  extracted  from 
the  hemlock  ( Ccmiuni  ma>culatum).  The  seeds  of  this  tree  are 
crushed  and  distilled  with  sodium  hydrate.  The  alkaline  liquid 
which  collects  in  the  receiver  is  neutralized  by  dilute  sulphu- 
ric at'id,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  the  residue 
exhausted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  Conine  sulphate,  and  leaves  ammonium  sulphate.  The  alco- 
hol and  ether  are  driven  out  by  evaporation ;  a  concentrated 
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solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  added  to  the  conine  sulphate,  and 
the  liquid  is  di8tille4.  The  conine  passes  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  on  which  it  floats.  It  is  separated,  dried  over 
some  fragments  of  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified  in  a  vacuum. 

Conine  is  a  limpid,  oleaginous  liquid,  having  a  penetrating 
and  nauseating  odor,  recalling  that  of  hemlock.  It  hoils  at 
168^.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  cold  than 
in  hot  water,  so  that  a  cold,  saturated  solution  becomes  clouded 
when  heated.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  immediately  restoring  the  blue 
color  to  reddened  litmus-paper.  It  precipitates  many  metallic 
oxides  from  solutions  of  their  salts.  On  contact  vrith  the  air 
it  becomes  brown  and  resinified. 

Conine  is  often  mixed  with  methylconine,  a  compound  de- 
rived from  conine  by  the  substitution  of  a  methyl  group  for 
an  atom  of  hvdrogen  (Planta  and  Kekul^). 

Wcrtheim  has  obtained  from  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the 
hemlock  a  solid  alkaloid,  which  he  has  named  ixnihydrxne^ 
C*H"NO,  and  which  contains  the  elements  of  conine  plus  a 
molecule  of  water. 

Hugo  Schiff  has  recently  made  the  synthesis  of  an  isomeride 
of  conine,  which  he  calls  paraconine. 

NICOTINE. 

This  alkaloid  exists  in  tobacco.  It  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting tobacco  with  boiling  water  and  evaporating  the  liquid 
to  a  syrupy  consistence  on  a  water-bath ;  the  still  hot  extract 
is  then  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  alcoholic  liquid  separated  from  the  thick  lower  layer, 
which  contains  mucn  calcium  malate.  The  alcohol  is  distilled 
ofi;  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  then  driven  off  by  evaporation.  Potassium 
hydrate  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  extract,  which  is  then  agitated 
with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nicotine  set  free.  A  few  grammes 
of  oxalic  acid  added  to  the  ethereal  solution  causes  the  separa- 
tion of  a  syrupy  deposit  which  contains  oxalate  of  nicotine. 
This  salt  is  decomposed  by  potassa,  and  the  nicotine  set  free  is 
diKsolvcd  out  by  ether.  Afler  the  ether  has  been  expelled  on 
a  water-bath,  the  nicotine  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
that  part  being  retained  which  paises  above  180^  (Scliloesing). 
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Properties. — Nicotine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  offen- 
sive, penetrating  odor.  It  rotates  the  pli^e  of  polarization  to 
the  left.  It  boils  between  240  and  250^,  not,  however,  with- 
out undergoing  partial  decomposition.  Above  146^,  it  begins 
to  distil  slowlj,  and  at  100^  it  emits  white  vapors ;  at  ordinary 
temperatures  it  gives  off  so  much  vapor  that  a  rod  wet  with 
hydrochloric  acid  will  be  enveloped  in  white  fumes  if  held  a 
little  distance  above  the  nicotine. 

Nicotine  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  perfectly  neu- 
tralizes the  acids,  and  precipitates  the  metallic  oxides  from 
solutions  of  their  salts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons 
known. 

ALKALOIDS  OF  OPIUM. 

Opium  is  the  thickened  juice  of  the  capsules  of  the  white 
poppy  {Papaver  9omm/erum).  It  is  obtained  by  making  in- 
cisions in  these  capsules  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  A  milky 
juice  exudes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  thickens  and  solidifies 
in  tears.  These  are  removed,  pressed  together,  and  fashioned 
into  variously-formed  masses. 

Opium  contains  a  number  of  alkaloids  combined  vrith  several 
acids.  Among  the  latter  are  a  syrupy  acid,  to  which  Ander- 
son gave  the  name  iheboUictic  acid^  but  which  has  recently 
been  recognized  to  be  identical  with  lactic  acid  (Buchanan), 
and  meconic  acid,  of  which  the  composition  is  expressed  by 
the  formula  C^^^0^  The  latter  is  one  of  the  more  important 
constituents  of  opium ;  it  possesses  the  characteristic  property 
of  producing  a  blood-red  color  with  ferric  salts.  Opium  con- 
tains also  a  gummy  matter,  soluble  in  water,  and  a  brown,  in- 
soluble, resinous  matter,  which  remains  in  the  mass  when 
opium  is  exhausted  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  opium 
has  a  brown  color.  The  following  alkaloids  have  been  obtained 
from  opium : 

Morphine  C"H»«NO» 
Codeine  CWH«NO» 
Tliebaine  CWH"NO» 
Papaverine  C«H"NO* 
Narootine  C«H»NO» 
Naroeine      C«H»N0» 

Besides  these,  Merck  has  described  another  alkaloid  of  opium 
under  the  name  porphyroxine ;  but,  according  to  Hesse,  this 
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body  18  a  mixture  of  several  bases,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
names  nteconuline,  laudanine^  codamine^  and  laiUhoptfie. 

Opium  sometimes  contains  an  alkaloid  which  is  designated 
as  pseudomorphinej  and  which  is  oxymorphinc,  C"H"NO*. 

Independently  of  these  alkaloids,  a  neutral,  crvstalliuible 
substance  has  been  extracted  from  opium,  and  called  meconinc, 
Qio||ioQ4  Qf  ^j  these  bodies,  we  wUl  only  consider  morphbe, 
codeine,  and  narootine. 

MORPHINE. 

C"H»NO»  -f  HK) 

Preparatioit — 1.  Opium  is  cut  into  slices  and  exhausted 
with  water.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence 
and  the  still  hot  extract  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  pulverised 
sodium  carbonate.  Ailer  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
precipitate  is  collected  and  exhausted  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  morphine  and  leaves  the  narcotinc.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  super- 
saturated with  ammonia.  The  morphine  is  precipitated,  and 
is  purified  by  crystallization  in  alcohol  (Merck). 

2.  One  kilogramme  of  opium  is  exhausted  with  cold  water ; 
100  grammes  of  pure  lime  are  added  to  the  liquid,  which  is 
then  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  at  a  temperature  of  65 
or  75^.  Afl^r  cooling,  the  mass  is  exhausted  with  3  litres  of 
water  which  leaves  the  meconate  of  calcium ;  the  latter  is 
separated  by  filtration.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  one- 
fourth  its  volume,  and  while  it  is  still  hot,  50  grammes  of 
calcium  chloride  dissolved  in  100  grammes  of  water  and  8 
grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added. 

This  mixture  is  left  to  itself  for  about  two  weeks,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  have  set  in  a  mass  of  crystals  which  are  bathed 
in  a  colored  mother-liquor.  The  deposit  is  pressed  in  a  cloth, 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  solution  filtered.  On  cooling,  a  mass  of  crystals  is 
formed,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  morphine  hydrochloride  and 
codeine  hydrochloride.  These  are  pressed,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  ammonia  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  greater  portion  of 
the  morphine,  while  the  codeine  remains  in  solution.  The 
deposit  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  rcdissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  the  morphine  crystallizes  on  cooling  (Kobertson 
and  Gregory). 
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Properties. — Morphine  ciystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  right 
rhombic  prisms,  having  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
in  chloroform,  and  in  bensol.  The  alcoholic  solution  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  The  crystals  contain  one 
molecule  of  water  which  thej  lose  at  100°.  Morphine  dis- 
solves easily  in  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  ammonia ;  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

Tests, — 1.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodic  add  be  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  morphine,  the  liquid  immediately 
assumes  a  brown  or  yellow  color,  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine. 
Iodic  acid  exerts  an  oxidizing  action  on  morphine. 

2.  If  a  small  quantity  of  morphine  in  powder  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  a  blue  color  is  produced. 

3.  Nitric  acid  produces  an  orange-red  color  with  morphine. 
The  last  two  reactions  are  characteristic. 

When  morphine  is  heated  to  200°  with  potassium  hydrate, 
it  disengages  methylamine. 

Korphine  Hydrochloride. — This  salt,  of  which  the  prepara- 
tion has  already  been  indicated,  crystallises  in  silky  needles, 
soluble  in  1  part  of  boiling  and  16  or  20  parts  of  cold  water ; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  C^H^'NO*. 
HCl  -f  3HH). 

Platinic  chloride  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  of  a  double  chlo- 
ride in  an  aqueous  solution  of  morphine  hydrochloride. 

(C"H»N(y.HCl)*.PtCl* 

Hydrochloride  of  morphine  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

When  its  solution  is  heated  to  60°  with  silver  nitrite,  the 
base  is  oxidised  and  converted  into  oxymorphine,  (?'H**NO*. 

When  morphine  is  heated  to  about  140°  vrith  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  transformed  into  a  new  base,  apomor- 
phincy  C"H"NO',  derived  from  morphine  by  the  removal  of 
one  molecule  of  water  (Matthiessen).  This  base  possesses 
special  therapeutic  properties.  When  administered  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  or  swallowed,  it  acts  as  an  emetic. 

CODEINE. 
C«H«NO»  +  fl«0 

Codeine  is  methylmorphine.  It  is  obtained  from  the  am- 
moniacal  mother-liquor  from  which  the  morphine  is  deposited, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  body  by  the  process  of  Robert- 
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son  and  Gregory.  For  this  purpase,  the  mother-liquor  is  con- 
centrated and  caustic  potassa  is  added,  which  precipitates  the 
codeine.  It  is  collected,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  codeine  again 
precipitated  by  potassa.  Lastly,  the  precipitate  is  dLssolvcd  in 
ordinary  ether,  which  deposits  the  codeine  in  voluminous  crys- 
tals by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

These  crystals  are  right  rhombic  prisms,  and  contain  one 
molecule  of  water.  Anhydrous  ether  deposits  codeine  in  anhy- 
drous rectangular  octahedra. 

Codeine  dissolves  in  89  parts  of  water  at  15^,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  Alcohol  and  ether  dL<»olve  it  readily, 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  Icfl. 

If  bromine-water  be  poured  upon  codeine  in  fine  powder, 
the  latter  dissolves,  and  is  converted  into  hydrobromide  of 
monobronuhcodetne.  By  the  continued  addition  of  bromine- 
water,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  hydrobro- 
mide of  tribromo-codeine,  that  is,  codeine  in  which  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  bromine. 

NARCOTINE. 

C«H»NO» 

Narcotine  may  be  extracted  from  the  residue  of  opium  which 
has  been  exhausted  by  water.  This  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  sodium  carbon- 
ate. The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal.  The  narcotine  cry»- 
tallizes  out  on  cooling. 

It  forms  brilliant,  colorless  prisms,  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  right  rhombic  prism.  It  melts  at  70°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  requires  for  its  solution  about  60  parts  of  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  or  12  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  mor- 
phine. Its  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

If  a  few  crystals  of  narcotine  in  a  watch-glass  be  mobtened 
with  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  an  intense 
blood-red  color  is  produciHl. 

By  the  action  of  certain  oxidizing  agents,  narcotine  is  de- 
2c  55 
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composed  into  a  new  alkaloid,  cotamvie,  and  an  acid  which  is 
called  opianic  add  (Wbhler). 

C«H»NO^    +  0  =    C«H'«0»    +    (?»H"NO» 

Narootlne.  Optanio  add.  Outarnioe. 

Cotamine  crystallizes  in  colorless,  silky  needles,  groaped  in 
stars. 

When  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid,  narcotine 
loses  successively  three  methyl  groups,  and  yields  hydriodides 
of  three  new  bases.  One  of  them  contains  C^H^'NO^,  and  has 
been  designated  as  nomarcotine  or  nortiKjU  narcotine.  It  is 
formed  according  to  the  equation 

C«H«NO^    +    3HI    =    C^'H^NO^    +    3CH»I 

Narcotine.  Nomarcotine.  Methyl  iodide. 

Hence  narcotine  itself  represents  trimethyl  -  nomarcottne^ 
C«H"(CH»)»NO^  (Matthiessen  and  Foster). 

The  intermediate  terms  between  narcotine  and  nomarcotine 
are  also  known, 

ALKALOIDS  OF  CINCHONA. 

The  different  cinchona  barks  owe  their  febrifuge  virtues  to 
several  alkaloids,  of  which  the  more  important,  quinine  and  cm- 
chaniney  were  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  1820. 
Since  then,  qutntdtne  and  cinchontdine  have  been  isolated,  the 
first  isomeric  with  quinine,  the  second  with  cinchonine.  All 
of  these  are  crystallizable  alkaloids.  When  their  sulphates  are 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  two  new 
isomerides,  quinictne  and  cinchonidne.  The  latter  are  not  crys- 
tallizable. 

Hence  the  following  six  alkaloids  are  known : 

Cinohonine,  oinchonidine,  cinchoDioine     .     .     .    C^H'*N'0 
QuiniDe,  quinidine,  qainioine C*^H*^N'0' 

These  alkaloids  are  by  no  means  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  cinchona  bark, 
and  these  barks  are  no£  equally  rich  in  alkaloids.  The  follow- 
ing summary  gives  some  indications  of  this  difference : 

1  KILOORAMMK  OF  BARK  TIILDS :  QtriXINB  BVLPHATB.         ^sorLPHATlL^ 

Yollow  bark  (CtticAona  (7a/i«aya)      .     .  30-32  gram mefl.  6-S  grammes. 

Red  bark  (CVneAofiaeNcct>«6ra)   .     .     .  20-25         «  S        " 

{Loxa  {Oinekona  eondami' 

nea) 8         "  «         " 

Haanaco((7ificAofiafit«i(ia)            6        «  12        ^^ 
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In  the  cinchonas,  these  alkaloids  are  combined  with  a  well- 
defined,  crystallisable  acid,  whose  composition  is  expressed  by 
the  formula  C^U"0*.     It  is  quinic  acid. 

This  acid  is  obtained  from  the  calcium  quinate  which  is  de- 
posited in  a  few  days,  when  the  liquid  separated  from  the  quino* 
calciam  precipitate  is  concentrated  and  allowed  to  stand  (see 
farther  on). 

This  calciam  quinate  is  purified  by  several  crystallizations, 
and  its  solution  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid.  The  quinic  acid 
remains  in  the  solution,  and  separates  in  crystab  when  the 
liquid  is  properly  concentrated. 

Quinic  acid  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  transparent,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  at  161.5^,  losing  at  the 
same  time  the  elements  of  water. 

Its  aqueous  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 

lea. 

Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  (7II"0*.  When 
distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  diox- 
ide, it  yields  quinonc,  CI1*0*. 

A  substance  is  also  found  in  cinchona  bark  which  is  called 
g^tinotannic  iirui.  It  belongs  to  the  tannin  group,  and  is  a 
glucoside.  Illasiwetc  states  that  it  can  be  decomposed  into 
glucose  and  cinchonine  redy  a  substance  noticed  by  Pellcticr  and 
Gaventou  as  produced  during  the  preparation  of  quinine. 

QUININE. 
C»I1«*N«0' 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
a  white  precipitate  of  quinine  is  obtained,  which,  when  left  to 
itself  and  moistened  with  water  from  time  to  time,  becomes 
crystalline  by  combining  with  one  molecule  of  water. 

Quinine  is  very  bitter.  It  disnolves  in  22G6  parts  of  cold, 
and  in  7 GO  parts  of  boiling  water;  in  1.83  parts  of  cold  alco- 
hol, and  22.6  parts  of  ether  (J.  Kegnauld).  It  is  also  soluble 
in  chloroform.  Its  alcoholic  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization to  the  left.  When  water  at  32^  is  added  to  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution  until  a  cloud  begins  to  form,  resinous  quinine 
is  deposited,  and  also  colorless,  prismatic  crystals  containing 
three  molecules  of  water. 

amnioa  Sulphate,  2(C*U«*N'0').S04P  +  SUH).—Prep^ 
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rcUum. — ^This  salt,  whicb  is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  is 
prepared  by  boiling  yellow  bark  {Cinchona  Calisayd)  or  red 
bark  {Cinchona  succirubra)  vrith  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid.     A  slight  excess  of  milk  of  lime 
is  then  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  decoction,  and  precip- 
itates not  only  the  quinine  and  cinchonine,  but  all  of  the  color- 
ing matter  (cinchonine  red),  which  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  lime.     The  quinic  acid  remains  in  solution  as 
calcium  quinate.     The  quino-calcium  deposit  contains  also  the 
excess  of  lime,  and  calcium  sulphate,  in  case  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  employed.    It  is  collected  on  a  cloth,  allowed  to  drain, 
pressed,  and  dried.     It  is  then  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  out  the  alkaloids. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  concentrated  by  distillation,  deposits 
the  cinchonine  in  crystals,  in  case  the  bark  employed  be  rich 
in  that  alkaloid.  The  mother-liquor  retains  the  quinine.  It 
is  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off. 
The  quinine  sulphate  crystallises  in  a  mass  on  cooling,  and  is 
purified  by  redissolving  it  in  boiling  water  and  adding  animal 
charcoal. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the  alcohol,  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  quino-(»lcium  deposit,  by  certain  fixed  or  volatile 
oils,  which  dissolve  quinine.  For  this  purpose,  petroleum  and 
the  heavy  oils  produced  by  the  distillation  of  tar,  and  which  are 
abundant  in  commerce,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  After 
having  dissolved  the  alkaloids  in  these  oils,  the  solutions  are 
agitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  from  them 
the  quinine  and  cinchonine.  Sulphates  are  thus  obtained  which 
may  be  crystallized. 

Properties. — Quinine  sulphate  occurs  in  long,  thin,  light 
needles,  which  are  somewhat  flexible.  It  requires  for  its  solu- 
tion 740  parts  of  water  at  13^,  or  about  30  parts  of  boiling 
water.  The  solution  restores  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus- 
paper.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left  (Bouchar- 
dat).  When  crystallized  in  alcohol,  quinine  sulphate  contains 
only  two  molecules  of  water. 

If  some  quinine  sulphate  be  suspended  in  cold  water,  and  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the  sulphate  dissolves 
and  the  liquid  acquires  a  blue  fluorescence. 

In  this  case,  quinine  sulphate,  which  is  a  basic  salt,  is  con- 
verted into  a  salt,  C«1P*N*0'.S0*IP,  which  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion, and  is  called  quinine  acid  nUphate.     This  salt  ciyBtallises 
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with  7  molecules  of  water.  A  still  more  acid  sulphate  is  known, 
C«'H»*N'0».(SO*ff)*  +  7  IPO. 

If  an  czceHs  of  chlorine-water  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
quinine  sulphate,  and  the  liquid  be  supersaturated  vrith  ammo- 
nia, a  beautiful  green  color  will  be  produced. 

This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  quinine. 

When  tincture  of  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate  in  hot  acetic  acid,  in  a  few  hours  the  liquid  deposits 
large,  thin  plates.  It  is  iodoquinine  sulphate^  0*H'*N'O'P. 
SO*H«  +  5H''0  (Herapath). 

These  crystals  appear  green  by  reflected  light,  and  are  almost 
colorless  by  transmitted  light.  When  two  of  them  are  crossed, 
the  portions  which  are  superposed  almost  entirely  intercept  the 
passage  of  light.  In  this  respect,  iodoquinine  sulphate  acts 
as  a  polarizer,  like  tourmaline. 

TTset. — Quinine  sulphate  is  a  valuable  remedy.  It  is  prin- 
cipally employed  as  a  febrifuge,  and  generally  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  an  intermittent  type.  It  is  successfully  admin- 
istered in  other  diseases,  especially  in  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  certain  neuralgias,  etc. 

CINCHONINE. 
C»H«*NH) 

Cinchonine  is  obtained  as  an  accessory  product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  quinine.  It  deposits  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in 
brilliant,  colorless,  quadrilateral  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  ether,  a  property  which  distinguishes  it  from  qui- 
nine. Its  alcoholic  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right. 

Cinchonine  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  170°,  and  when 
cautiously  heated  in  the  bottom  of  a  closed  tube,  it  partly  sub- 
limes in  very  light,  delicate  crystals.  When  treated  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  it  forms  various 
substitution  products,  and  a  new  base  remains,  less  oxidizable 
than  cinchonine.  It  is  hydrodnchonirve,  Caventou  and  Willm 
consider  that  this  base  is  contained,  in  the  state  of  mixture,  in 
commercial  cinchonine. 

By  oxidizing  cinchonine  with  nitric  acid,  Weidel  has  ob- 
tained a  series  of  acids,  one  of  which  contains  nine  atoms  of 
carbon ;  it  is  quinolic  acid,  CH'N'O*,  while  two  others  contain 

GO** 
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each  eleven  atoms.  Lastlj)  the  fourth  of  these  acids,  citichomic 
cund,  has  the  cooiposition  C*H"NH>*.  When  distilled,  it  yields 
a  non-nitrogenized  acid,  C^H^^O',  pyrocinchanic  acid^  which  is 
an  isomeride  of  opianic  acid. 

STRYCHNINE  AND  BRUCINE. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  discovered  these  two  alkaloids  in 
various  vegetable  products  derived  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  StrychnoSj  such  as  nux  vomica  (seeds  of  the  Strychno* 
Nux  vomica),  false  angusturabark,  which  comes  irom  the  same 
Strychnos,  Saint  Ignatius  bean  (seeds  of  the  Strychnos  lynatxi), 
etc.  These  alkaloids,  to  which  igcuurine  has  recently  been 
added  (Desnoix),  appear  to  be  combined  in  the  Stiychnos  with 
an  acid  but  little  known,  which  Pelletier  and  Caventou  called 
igasuric  add. 

Strychnine,  C"H"N*0'. — FreparaHon, — Strychnine  is  ex- 
tracted from  nux  vomica  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
serves  for  the  preparation  of  quinine.  The  crude  strychnine 
which  deposits  in  ciystals  from  its  alcoholic  solution  is  always 
mixed  with  brucine.  The  two  alkaloids  are  separated  by  con- 
verting them  into  nitrates,  which  are  made  to  crystallize ;  the 
strychnine  nitrate,  less  soluble  than  that  of  brucine,  deposits 
in  needles,  and  the  concentrated  solution  afterwards  deposits 
voluminous  crystals  of  brucine  nitrate.  To  isolate  the  alka- 
loids, the  corresponding  nitrates  are  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
and  the  alkaloid  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it 
in  crystals  on  cooling. 

Fi'operttes, — Strychnine  crystallizes  in  rectangular  oct»- 
hedra,  sometimes  in  quadrilateral  prisms  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids.  It  is  colorless  and  odorless,  but  extremely 
bitter.  It  i8  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  and  scarcely 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ordinary 
alcohol,  in  chloroform,  and  in  the  volatile  oils.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

Strychnine  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known ;  even 
in  very  small  doses  it  produces  violent  tetanic  spasms. 

Bnibine,  C^'H^N'O*  +  4H»0.— Brucine,  separated  from 
strychnine  by  the  process  above  indicated,  crystallizes  by  slow 
evaporation  of  its  solution  in  weak  alcohol  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  which  are  often  quite  large.  These  crystals,  which 
contain  four  molecules  of  water,  rapidly  effloresce  in  the  air. 
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Bmcine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  Tcry  slightly  in  ether.  The  alcohylic  solution  ro- 
tates the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  Ictl. 

If  bmcine  be  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  it  immediately 
assumes  a  blood-red  color  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
disengages  carbon  dioxide  and  vapors  which  contain  methyl 
nitrite  (Strecker). 

COCAINE. 

C"H«NO« 

Cocaine  was  obtiuned  by  Niemann  from  coca  leaves  (Ety- 
throxylon  Ojco).     It  has  been  studied  by  Wohler  and  Lassen. 

Preparation. — Coca  leaves  arc  exhausted  several  times  with 
water  at  a  temperature  between  60  and  80^,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  filtered ;  the  filtered 
solution  is  freed  from  excess  of  lead  acetate  by  addition  of 
sodium  sulphate  and  then,  after  a  new  filtration,  the  solution 
is  evaporated.  Sodium  carbonate  is  then  added  until  it  pro- 
duces a  faint  alkaline  reaction;  the  liquid  is  lastly  agitated 
with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  cocaine  and  leaves  it  on  evapo- 
ration. 

Properties. — Cocaine  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
of  four  or  six  sides,  which  are  colorless  and  odorless,  and  fuse 
at  98^.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  its  reaction 
slightly  alkaline.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  ab- 
sorbs two  molecules  of  water  and  decomposes  into  methyl  alco- 
hol, benzoic  acid,  and  a  crystallizable  base,  tcgontne^  (7iI*'N0* 
+  H»0. 

c^n«NO*  +  2n»o  =  c»n>*N(y  -{-  ch*o  +  chw 

ACONITINE. 

C"H«NO" 

The  Aconitum  NapeUuM  contains,  independently  of  aconitic 
acid,  a  base  which  was  extracted  by  Gkigcr  and  Hesse.  It 
occurs  as  a  white  powder,  or  as  colorless,  tabular  crystals,  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is 
acrid  and  bitter.  It  is  a  violent  poison.  Its  nitrate  crystal- 
tiies  readily. 
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ATROPINE. 

C"H«NO» 

Thb  alkaloid,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes,  was  discovered  in  1833  by  Geiger  and  Hesse, 
and  by  Mein,  in  the  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade  {Atropa 
Belladonna),  Planta  has  shown  the  identity  of  atropine  and 
daturine^  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  thorn-apple 
(^Daiura  Stramonium), 

Preparation. — Belladonna-root  is  reduced  to  powder  and 
digested  several  days  with  alcohol.  The  solution  is  filtered, 
slaked  lime,  in  quantity  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of 
root  employed,  is  added,  the  solution  again  filtered,  and  rendered 
slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  again  filtered,  and  }  of 
the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  concentrated  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  is  added 
until  the  liquid,  now  neutral,  begins  to  be  clouded.  After  a  few 
hours,  the  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  potassium 
carbonate  is  added  to  the  filtrate  as  long  as  impure  atropine  is 
precipitated.  The  next  day,  the  deposit  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
pressed,  dried,  and  exhausted  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
solution  is  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  the  liquid  diluted 
with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  water  and  put  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  The  atropine  is  deposited  in  12  or  24  hours  in 
crystalline  needles. 

Properties. — Atropine  crystallizes  in  delicate  needles,  fusi- 
ble at  90^.  It  dissolves  in  300  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in 
almost  all  proportions  of  alcohol.  It  is  less  soluble  in  ether. 
At  140°  it  volatilizes,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decomposed. 

In  burning,  atropine  diffuses  the  odor  of  benzoic  acid.  When 
it  is  treated  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
benzyl  aldehyde  distils  and  benzoic  acid  is  formed  (Pfeiffer). 

Atropine  is  a  virulent  poison.  A  solution  of  stdphnte  of 
atropine  is  used  in  medicine.  A  single  drop,  even  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  this  salt,  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

THEOBROMINE. 
CTH8N*0« 

Theobromine  exists  in  the  beans  of  the  cacao  (  Theoltroma 
C actio).     To  prepare  it,  the  crushed  cacao  beans  arc  exhausted 
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with  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract  is  precipitated  hy  lead  ace- 
tate. The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate 
is  freed  from  an  excess  of  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide ;  it  \»  then 
again  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol  and  the  solution  concentrated ;  the 
theobromine  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  sublimed. 
It  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

CAFFEINE,  OR  THEINE. 

Caffeine  was  extracted  from  coffee  in  1821  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  and  by  Ilobiquct  and  Runge.  Liebig,  Pfaff,  and 
Wohler  determined  its  composition.  It  exists  in  coffee,  tea, 
Paraguay  tea  (leaf  of  the  Jlex  Para^aiensis),  and  guarana 
(seeds  of  the  Paullinia  iSorbilu),  The  latter  product  contains 
5  per  cent.     Caffeine  is  methyl-theobroniine. 

PreparatioiL — Caffeine,  or  theinc,  is  generally  obtained 
from  tea.  Powdered  tea  is  exhausted  several  times  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  the  tincture  is  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead, 
filtered,  and  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  through 
the  filtrate  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead.  The  filtered  liquid 
is  then  evaporated  to  one-fourth  its  volume,  neutralized  by  po- 
tassium hydrate,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  (Herzog). 

Properties. — Caffeine  forms  long,  silky  needles,  which  are 
light  and  colorless.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100^, 
melts  at  178°,  and  sublimes  without  alteration  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  ether.  It  forms  definite  combinations  with  the  acids.  When 
boiled  with  concentrated  potassa,  it  disengages  methylamine. 

When  caffeine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  the  yellow  li<]uid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
moistened  with  ammonia,  a  purple  color  is  produced,  analogous 
to  that  of  murexide. 


ALBUMINOID    MATTERS. 

The  albuminoid  matters  are  complex  organic  substances,  con- 
taining carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  of\en 

associated  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur.     By  their  com- 
ic* 
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position  and  properties  they  are  allied  to  the  coagulable  matter 
which  exists  in  white  of  egg  and  in  the  serum  of  blood,  and 
which  is  called  albumen. 

The  epidermic  productions  and  the  insoluble  substances 
which  are  converted  into  gelatin  or  chondrin  by  boiling,  differ 
from  albumen  and  ite  allied  compounds  by  their  composition. 
They  contain  less  carbon  and  more  nitrogen.  For  this  reason 
the  neutral  nitrogenizcd  matters  of  the  economy  are  divided 
into  two  comprehensive  classes,  albuminoid  substances  proper, 
and  those  substances  which  resemble  in  composition  the  insol- 
uble matter  which  forms  the  cartilage  of  bones,  and  which 
yield  gelatin  by  the  action  of  boiling  water. 

The  more  important  of  the  albuminoid  bodies  are  as  follows: 

Albnmen  ...  A  nttrogeniied  matter,  ooagalable  by  heat,  and  exist- 
ing in  many  liquidt  of  tho  animal  eoonomj,  partica- 
larly  in  white  of  egg  and  the  serum  of  blood. 

Fibrin    ....    A  nitrogenised  matter,  which  deposits  in  the  solid  state 

daring  the  coagulation  of  blood. 

Casein    ....    A  nitrogenised  matter,  existing  in  milk,  and  considered 

identical  with  albuminate  of  sodium. 

Globulin     .    .    .    An  albuminoid  substance  that  oan  be  obtained  from 

the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

Syntonin    ...    An  albuminoid  substance,  resulting  from  the  action  of 

▼ery  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  muaoular  fibres. 

Myosin  ....    An  albuminoid  body  contained  in  muscular  fibres. 

Vi  tell  in  ....    The  albuminoid  matter  of  yolk  of  egg. 

Uemoglobin    .    .    A  crystalliiable  substance  contained  in  red  blood-oor- 

puscles. 

Among  the  cartilaginous  and  gelatinous  substances  are  the 
following : 

Ossein,  or  collagene,  which  forms  the  cartilage  of  bones,  and  yields  ^atin 

when  boiled  with  water. 
Chondrogin,  which  constitutes  the  cartilage  of  the  short  ribs,  and  which 

yields  ekondriu  when  boiled  with  water. 
Keratin,  or  horny  structure. 
Elaatin,  the  constituent  of  elastic  tissue. 
Fibroin,  a  product  peculiar  to  silk-worms,  eto. 

The  substances  belonging  to  these  two  groups  possess  the 
following  elementary  composition : 

FIRST  OROirP.  SKOOND  GROUP. 

Carbon 53.d  50.0 

Hydrogen 0.9  6.(1 

Nitrogen 15.0  10.S 

Oxygen 23  to  22.4  2A.I  to  23.1 

Sulphur I  to    1.0  0.5  to    3.5 

100.0  100.0 
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Of  most  of  the  albuminoid  substances,  two  modifications 
are  known,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble.  Thus  heat, 
acids,  and  alcohol  convert  soluble  albumen  into  insoluble  albu- 
men, and  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  composition  after  coagulation  as  before. 

The  insoluble  albuminoid  bodies,  such  as  coagulated  albu- 
men, cooked  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  dissolve  by  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat  in  potassium  hydrate,  to  which  they  yield  a 
portion  of  their  sulphur.  The  alkaline  liquid,  supersatu- 
rated with  acetic  acid,  precipitates  the  dissolved  matter  in 
flakes. 

Concentrated  and  boiling  solutions  of  the  alkalies  decompose 
all  albuminoid  substances,  the  principal  products  of  the  decom- 
position being  carbon  dioxide,  formic  acid,  glycocol^  and  ita 
nomologue  leucine,  CII^NC,  as  well  as  a  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance known  as  tyronne  and  containing  CH"NO'.  The  other 
decomposition  products  will  be  indicated  when  treating  of 
albumen. 

Leucine  and  tyrosine  are  also  formed  when  albuminoid  sub- 
stances are  long  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  same 
time,  aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic  acid,  C^I1*N0*,  which  is  the 
acid  amide  of  normal  pyrotartaric  acid,  is  formed. 

CH'<C^H  CH'(NH')<C<JH 

PyroUrlaric  acid.  Glutamic  add. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  the  insoluble  albumi- 
noid bodies,  and  the  solution  assumes  a  violet  color,  especially 
on  contact  with  the  air  (Caventou). 

When  brought  into  contact  with  water  containing  one  or 
two  thousandths  of  hydrochloric  acid,  insoluble  albuminoid  mat- 
ters swell  up  and  are  finally  converted  into  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  partially  dissolves  in  water. 

By  the  action  of  energetic  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chromic 
acid,  or  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  albuminoid 
bodies  produce  various  products  of  oxidation  and  deeomi)o8i- 
tion,  among  which  we  may  note  particularly:  (1),  the  volatile 
acids  of  the  series,  C"H*"0*,  from  formic  acid  to  caproic  acid 
inclusive ;  (2),  the  corresponding  aldehydes ;  (3),  the  nitriles 
(hydrocyanic  ethers),  propionitrilc  (ethyl  cyanide),  and  valero- 
nitrilo  (butyl  cyanide);  (4),  benzoic  acid  and  benzyl  alde- 
hyde. 
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ALBUMEN. 

Two  modifications  of  albumen  are  known :  one  is  soluble, 
the  other  insoluble. 

Soluble  albumen  exists  in  solution  in  white  of  egg^  and  in 
other  liquids  of  the  animal  economy.  The  coagulable  prin- 
ciple of  the  serum  of  blood  is  a  liquid  very  analogous  to  the 
albumen  of  white  of  egg ;  some  chemists  have  called  it  term. 

When  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of  egg  is  evaporated  at  a 
low  temperature  or  in  a  vacuum,  the  soluble  albumen  at  length 
dries  to  a  transparent,  yellowish  mass,  having  a  gummy  appear- 
ance. In  this  state  it  is  not  pure  ;  it  remains  combined  with 
a  trace  of  alkali  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salts. 
When  treated  with  water,  it  again  dissolves.     When  it  is  per- 

Ifectly  dry,  it  may  be  heated  to  even  100^  without  losing  all  of 
its  water.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  salts  which  exist 
in  white  of  egg  with  the  albumen  may  be  removed  by  dialysis 
(Graham). 

When  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  or  of  the  serum  of  blood 
is  heated,  the  liquid  begins  to  be  clouded  at  70^,  and  coagulates 
at  about  73^,  sometimes  in  flakes,  sometimes  in  a  white  mass, 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution ;  heat  converts 
albumen  into  the  insoluble  variety. 

When  white  of  egg  is  diluted  with  eight  or  nine  times  its 
volume  of  water  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  dissolved 
or  combined  with  the  albumen  is  carefully  expelled  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is  not  coagulable  by 
heat.  The  lost  property  may,  however,  be  restored  by  passing 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  liquid. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  there  is  no  difference  of  com- 
position between  soluble  and  insoluble  albumen.  However, 
Schiitzenberger  finds  that  the  difference  is  sensible.  If  strong 
alcohol  be  added  to  a  solution  of  albumen,  a  white  coagulum  is 
formed,  which  becomes  insoluble  in  water  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  alcohol. 

Action  of  Adds  on  Albumen. — Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
nitric  acids  precipitate  albumen  in  thick  flakes,  which  retain  a 
certain  quantity  of  acid ;  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  pro- 
longed washings  with  water. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  albumen  is  often  used  for  the 
detection  of  that  substance  in  pathological  urine.   A  still  more 
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sensitive  reagent  is  metaposphorio  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
smallest  traces  of  albumen  contained  in  a  solution. 

Ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  lactic  acid,  do  not 
precipitate  solutions  of  albumen. 

Action  of  Alkalies  on  Albumen, — When  white  of  egg  is 
beaten  up  with  a  few  drops  of  a  very  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  it  aeta  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  soft,  trans- 
parent, semi-solid  mass,  from  which  the  excess  of  potassa  may 
be  removed  by  washing  with  cold  water.  The  residue  is  albu- 
minate of  potassa,  from  which  all  of  the  excess  of  potassa  may 
be  removed  by  prolonged  washings.  This  geUtinous  albumi- 
nate of  potassa  dissolves  in  boiling  water.  Acetic  acid  precip- 
itates the  albumen  from  the  solution. 

When  pot&ssa  is  added  to  a  solution  of  albumen,  albuminate 
of  potassa  is  formed  in  the  same  manner ;  acetic  acid  precip- 
itates the  albumen,  which  it  renders  insoluble,  but  the  alkaline 
solution  is  not  troubled  by  boiling.  If  a  few  drops  of  lead 
acetate  be  added  to  the  liquid,  the  oxide  of  lead  formed  will 
remain  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  alkali.  The  liquid  then 
blackens  on  boiling,  for  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  albumen 
acts  on  the  lead,  forming  lead  sulphide. 

Insoluble  albumen  dissolves  in  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates, forming  ailbuniinates. 

Albumen  combines  with  calcium  hydrate,  as  with  potassa ; 
a  mixture  of  white  of  egg  and  slaked  lime  constitutes  a  very 
hard  cement. 

By  subjecting  albumen  and  its  analogues  to  the  action  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  hydrate  at  a  temperature  of  140 
or  150^,  Schiitzenberger  observed  that  these  bodies  decompose, 
by  hydration,  into  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic,  sulphurous, 
and  acetic  acids  (the  latter  three  bodies  in  very  small  propor- 
tion), and  into  other  products,  which  are  mostly  crystallixa- 
ble.  These  products  are  tyrosine  and  the  acid  amides  of  the 
fatty  series  C»1P»^»N0',  from  amidobutyric  acid,  C*H'(NH«)0«, 
to  amid-cenanthic  acid,  (7H"(NU')0',  inclusive.  With  these 
products  are  others  which  are  also  crystallizable,  but  contain 
less  hydrogen  ;  lastly,  more  highly  oxidized  amides  are  formed 
in  the  same  reaction,  such  as  malamic,  diamidocitric,  aspartic, 
and  glutamic  acids. 

From  these  results,  it  may  be  inferred  that  albumen  and  its 
analogues  contain  the  elements  of  urea,  tyrosine,  acid  amides 
of  the  fatty  series,  and  more  oxidised  amides  analogous  to  a»- 
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partic  acid,  all  of  these  bodies  being  combined  together,  with 
elimination  of  water.  The  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
a  dextriniform  body  in  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
albumen  permits  the  supposition  that  the  complex  molecule  of 
the  latter  body  contains  also  an  amide  of  cellulose  or  an  amy- 
laceous body. 

Action  of  the  S<dts  on  Albnmen. — Many  salts  precipitate 
solutions  of  albumen.  Acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead  form 
dense  precipitates  of  albuminate  of  lead.  Cupric  sulphate  pro- 
duces a  blue  precipitate.  Corrosive  sublimate  yields  a  white 
precipitate,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  albumen.  The  in- 
solubility of  this  precipitate  explains  the  use  of  albumen  as  an 
antidote  to  corrosive  sublimate. 

Solutions  of  albumen  are  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride  or  sodium  sulphate,  but  when  acetic  acid  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  a  precipitate  forms.  Reciprocally,  a  solu- 
tion of  albumen  to  which  acetic  acid  has  been  added  is  pre- 
cipitated by  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate 
(Panum). 

When  incinerated,  both  soluble  and  insoluble  albumen  leave 
a  residue  of  calcium  phosphate  from  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  free  the  albumen. 

FIBRIN. 

When  recently-drawn  blood  is  left  to  itself,  it  coagulates 
spontaneously  in  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  separates  into  a  yel- 
low liquid  called  the  terumy  and  a  red  coagulum,  which  is  the 
dot.  The  dot  contains  the  red  corpuscles,  imprisoned  in  an 
insoluble  albuminoid  matter.  This  matter  is  fibrin,  and  it  is 
now  considered  to  be  formed  during  the  coagulation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  soluble  substances,  both  of  which  exist  in  solution 
in  the  liquid  portion  of  blood,  which  is  called  plasma.  One  of 
these  substances  is  called  fibrinogen^  the  other  is  the  fibrino- 
plastic  matter  or  paraglohtdin.  These  two  bodies  have  been 
isolated:  when  they  are  mixed  in  presence  of  wat«r  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  sodium  chloride,  the  whole  dissolves  at 
first  and  the  liquid  soon  coagulates  spontaneously ;  the  coagu- 
lum is  fibrin  (Iioppe-Seyler'). 

However  this  may  be,  fibrin  may  be  obtained  in  fibrous 
masses  by  beating  fresh  blood.  The  latter  does  not  coagulate 
in  this  case,  but  the  coagulable  constituent  attaches  itself  in 
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red  flakes  to  the  rods  with  which  the  blood  is  agitated.  Bj 
washing  these  flakes  in  running  water,  they  are  freed  from  the 
adhering  red  corpuscles,  and  obtained  in  white  or  grayish  clas- 
tic masses  of  a  fibrous  appearance.  This  substance  is  entirely 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolves  in  slightly  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  even,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  solutions  of 
certain  salts  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  decomposes 
hydrogen  dioxide  into  oxygen  and  water. 

When  left  to  itself  during  the  heat  of  summer,  it  putrefies 
Tery  rapidly,  and  is  converted  into  a  blackish  liquid,  which 
contains  albumen.  Leucine,  and  butyric  and  valeric  acids  are 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

When  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  fibrin 
dissolves,  forming  a  blue  solution.  When  still  moist  fibrin  is 
introduced  into  water  containing  one  or  two  thousandths  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  swells  and  becomes  trans- 
parent, forming  a  jelly.  After  some  time  it  dissolves  in  the 
liquid,  although  with  difficulty,  and  the  solution  then  contains 
a  substance  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  syntonin  (see 
farther  on). 

When  fibrin,  swollen  by  hydrochloric  acid,  is  digested  at 
about  40^  with  gastric  juice,  or  with  the  ferment  called  pepietny 
which  may  be  obtained  from  that  liquid,  the  fibrin  entirely  dis- 
solves and  is  converted  into  a  soluble  and  dialyzable  body  called 
peptone.  This  body  is  formed  during  the  digestion  of  albu- 
minoid matters. 

Under  certain  circumstances  sodium  chloride  dissolves  fibrin. 
When  such  a  solution  is  dialyzed,  the  salt  passes  into  the  exte- 
rior liquid,  and  there  remains  in  the  dialyzer  a  limpid  solution 
having  all  the  characters  of  a  solution  of  albumen  from  egg 
(A.  Gautier). 

MYOSIN. 

Ktihne  has  desi{i^nated  by  this  name  the  albuminoid  matter 
which  exists  in  solution  in  the  sheaths  of  the  muscular  fibres 
(sarcolehima),  and  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  spon- 
taneously after  death,  thus  producing  cadaveric  rigidity. 

Myosin  is  insoluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  but  it  dii^>lves  in  a  solution  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  salt.  It  may  be  extracted  from  the  muscles 
by  the  following  process :  the  flesh  is  chopped  up,  and  decolor- 
ised by  washing  with  water ;  it  is  then  triturated  with  pul- 
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verized  common  salt,  and  enQugb  water  is  added  to  produce  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  salt.  Afier  digestion  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  cold,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  brought  into  contact  with 
rock  salt ;  as  the  latter  dissolves,  it  precipitates  the  myosin  in 
flakes. 

Kecently-precipitated  myosin  dissolves  in  a  ten  per  cent. 
solution  of  salt,  but  it  loses  this  property  by  desiccation.  Very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  soon  transforms  it 
into  syntonin. 

SYNTONIN. 

This  substance  may  be  extracted  from  muscular  tissue.  The 
latter  is  hashed,  washed  vnth  water,  and  suspended  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  containing  one-thousandth  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  particles  of  meat  swell  and  dissolve  abundantly  in 
the  liquid,  which  is  then  pressed  through  a  cloth,  filtered,  ana 
exactly  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  syntonin  is 
precipitated  in  gelatinous,  colorless  flakes,  which  collect  and 
dry  upon  the  filter  in  elastic  films. 

Syntonin  dissolves  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  also  dissolves  in  lime-water,  and  in  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

HEMOGLOBIN. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  crystalline  matter  which  may  be 
extracted  from  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  which  was  first  called 
hematocry$taUine, 

PreparatioiL — Clotted  blood  is  broken  up  and  triturated 
with  its  own  volume  of  water  until  it  is  entirely  reduced.  It 
is  then  passed  through  a  cloth,  and  the  liquid  is  frozen,  or 
agitated  with  small  quantities  of  ether  until  the  corpuscles  are 
dissolved.  The  thawed  liquid,  or  that  which  has  been  treated 
with  ether,  deposits  a  coagulum  which  imprisons  all  of  the 
unbroken  corpuscles.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  rendered  slightly 
acid  by  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol  is  added  as  long  as  the  pre- 
cipitate first  formed  continues  to  dissolve.  When  cooled  to  0^ 
for  several  hours,  the  red  liquid  sets  in  a  mass  of  crystals ; 
these  are  collected  on  a  filter,  pressed,  and  washed  with  dilute 
alcohol  and  water,  both  at  0°.  They  are  purified  by  dissolving 
them  in  water  at  40°  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum, 
or  by  adding  alcohol  and  cooling  the  liquid  to  0°. 
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CompoutioiL — Hemoglobin  bo  prepared  has  aboat  the  sune 
composition  as  albuminoid  bodies,  but  contaioa  a  little  iron. 
According  to  Iloppe-Seylcr,  its  composition  ix 

CarboD M.IB 

llydrugiD T.a 

Nitrogsn Ifl.2 

Oijita 11.S 

Iron 0.11 

Sulphur 0.7 

PropeitiM. — Hemoglobin  forms  cryslals  which  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  blood  from  which  they  have  been  obtained.  They 
generally  belong  to  tho  type 
of  the  right  rhombic   prism.  J'-i'iK 

Those  fVom  human  blood  pro-  j^l'Jhw^ 

sent,  under  the  microscope,  tho        ^        'J^i!i^\W\)S 
forms  indicated  in  Fig.  132.        V.     C'VVflli'  ^  J 
They  are  red,  and  doubly  re-  i  \^V^     1 

fracting.     They  contain  water     ■,    ^\   '    ^^ 
of  cryittallizatiun.  \     1 

They  dissolve  in  water,  and      \     \ 

more  readily  in  slightly  alkudine      ^^^^4^ ^*  ^_ 

solutions.  *rff5j?^^^§^?    m^ 

The  red  solution  of  hemo-      ^K^^^o^    M\    ^ 
globin    (oxyhemoglobin)    has        'f^^^T^^     vA 
an  important  optioil  property.         y      .^^"^^y     ^Jd 
When  light  which    has  trav-  ^^>     ^'  -* 

ersed  a  dilute  -lolutioii  of  beroo-  Yvi.  1S3. 

globin    is    decomposed    by    a 

pnam,  the  spectrum  so  formed  shows  two  black  bands  (absorp- 
Uon  bands)  between  Frannhofcr's  lines  D  and  K  (Stokes). 

The  crystals  of  hemoglobin  contain  oxygen  which  is  weakly 
combined,  and  which  may  be  removed  by  exposing  the  erys- 
tals  in  a  vacuum  (Huppe-Scyler).  Oxygenated  hemoglobin  is 
known  as  oxyhemoglMn^  and  hemoglobin  deprived  of  oxygen 
rcabtMirba  that  gas  when  bnmght  into  contact  with  it.  It  is 
curious  that  carbon  monoxide  will  expel  the  oxygen  from  hemo- 
globin, at  the  same  time  replacing  it  (CI.  Bernard).  The  com- 
bination of  hemoglobin  and  carbon  monoxide  is  soluble  in 

The  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  yields  its  oxygen  to  certain 
reducing  i^ents,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide.  Rediietd  hemo- 
globin gives  an  absorption  spectrum  containing  one  single  band, 
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situated  in  a  position  between  the  two  absorption-bands  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin. 

Hemoglobin  decomposes  hydrogen  dioxide.  It  is  very  un- 
stable, and  if  the  crystals  be  dried  at  a  temperature  above  1 00^ 
they  rapidly  become  altered.  The  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses spontaneously  in  a  few  hours  at  15°,  or  temperatures 
above  that  point.  The  acids,  even  the  weak  ones,  favor  this 
decomposition,  which  is  manifested  by  a  change  of  color,  the 
fine  red  tint  of  the  hemoglobin  being  replaced  by  a  brown.  In 
these  cases,  hemoglobin  decomposes  into  an  albuminoid  matter 
(globulin),  and  a  ferruginous  pigment  called  hematin.  At  the 
same  time,  small  quantities  of  fatty  acids  are  set  free  (Hoppe- 
Seyler). 

HematiiL — This  substance  has  received  different  names. 
Lecanu,  who  first  studied  it,  named  it  hemcUosin,  When  prop- 
erly purified,  it  forms  a  blackish-blue,  amorphous  powder,  which 
is  quite  stable,  since  it  resists  a  temperature  of  180°.  It  con- 
tains carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  iron.  When 
incinerated,  it  leaves  12.8  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It 
dissolves  in  the  alkalies,  in  ammonia,  and  in  the  acids,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  ammoniacal  alcohol  and  in  alcohol  containing 
hydrochloric  acid.  These  solutions  are  reddish-brown.  With 
hydrochloric  acid,  hematin  forms  a  compound  which  crystallises 
in  rhomboidal  laminee ;  the  crystals  are  characteristic  and  may 
be  recognized  by  means  of  the  microscope  (hydrochloride  of 
hematin). 

Hematoidin. — This  body  is  doubtless  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  hemoglobin.  Virchow  found  it  in  orange- 
colored  crystals  in  the  remains  of  old  hemorrhages  of  the  brain. 
It  is  also  found  in  blood  which  has  been  exposed  to  air,  and  in 
extravasated  blood  in  the  Graefian  follicles.  It  may  easily  be 
obtained  from  the  yellow  bodies  contained  in  the  ovaries  of  the 
cow,  by  triturating  them  with  glass,  and  digesting  for  a  few 
days  with  chloroform.  After  evaporation  of  the  yellow  chloro- 
form solution,  the  residue  is  treated  with  ether  to  dissolve  out 
the  fat. 

Hematoidin  crystallizes  in  small,  orange-red,  transparent 
prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble 
in  ether ;  it  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  which  it  colors  golden- 
yellow.  It  presents  certain  analogies  with  bilirubin  (page 
673). 
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GLOBULIN. 

Berzelius  gave  this  name  to  the  coagulable  albuminoid  sub- 
stance which  may  be  obtained  from  red  blood-corpuscles,  and 
which  is  now  believed  to  be  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
hemoglobin.  This,  or  an  analogous  substance,  exists  in  the 
crystalline  leps.  It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  ox  with  water  and  filtering  the  liquid.  A  solution 
of  globulin  is  thus  obtained.  It  much  resembles  albumen  in 
its  properties.  When  heated,  it  becomes  clouded  at  73^,  but 
coagulates  completely  only  at  93°.  It  is  not  precipitated  by 
either  acetic  acid  or  by  the  alkalies,  but  when  ita  acid  or 
alkaline  solution  is  neutralised,  a  precipitate  is  formed.  A 
solution  of  globulin  is  precipitated  by  a  current  of  carbon  di- 
oxide. 

CASEIN. 

When  an  acid  is  added  to  milk,  a  thick  precipitate  is  at  once 
formed ;  it  is  produced  by  the  casein.  The  lactic  acid  which 
forms  in  milk  by  the  fermentation  of  the  milk-sugar,  produces 
the  same  precipitation.  The  milk  is  then  said  to  curdle.  The 
precipitate  consists  of  an  albuminoid  matter  called  casein, 
which  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  coagulated  albumen. 

Casein  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquids  and  even  in  certain  alka- 
line salts,  such  as  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  sodium.  It 
exists  in  this  state  in  milk,  which  is  alkaline  when  fresh. 
When  this  solution  of  alkaline  albuminate,  to  which  the  name 
soluble  casein  has  been  given,  is  evaporated,  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  pellicle.  Acetic  acid  precipitates  it  in  flakes,  combining 
with  the  alkali.  It  is  also  coagulated  by  the  gastric  juice, 
which  is  acid,  and  which  contains  a  ferment  known  as  pepsin. 
This  ferment  cxista  in  rennet  which  is  prepared  from  the 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  which  serves  to  coagulate 
skimmed  milk  in  the  preparation  of  cheese.  Indeed,  casein, 
more  or  less  altered  by  putrefaction,  is  the  basis  of  the  different 
kinds  of  cheese. 

GELATIN. 

The  bones  contain  a  cartilaginous  substance,  which  may  be 
isolated  by  dissolving  out  the  mineral  salts,  which  consist  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate,   with  hydrochloric   acid. 
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There  remains  a  semi-transparent,  elastic  sabstanoe,  which  re- 
tains the  form  of  the  bone.  This  substance,  which  has  been 
called  ossein^  or  coliagene,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  by 
prolonged  boiling,  or  more  rapidly  by  digestion  with  water 
heated  to  a  few  degrees  above  100°,  it  dissolves  and  forms  a 
solution,  which  sets  in  a  transparent  jelly  on  cooling.  The 
body  formed  by  this  transformation  dissolves  slightly  in  cold 
water,  and  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  and  the  hot  solution 
forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.     Hence  the  name  gelatin. 

Other  tissues  of  the  animal  economy  may  be  converted  into 
gelatin  by  boiling  with  water.  It  is  so  with  the  cellular  tissue, 
the  skin,  the  scales,  and  swimming-bladder  of  fishes.  The 
swimming-bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  known  in  commerce  as  fish- 
glue,  furnishes  very  pure  gelatin  by  boiling  with  water. 

The  substances  which  may*be  converted  into  gelatin  possess 
very  nearly  the  same  composition  as  gelatin  itself;  hence  no- 
thing precise  is  known  concerning  the  nature  of  the  change 
produced  in  them  by  the  action  of  boiling  water. 

Dry  gelatin  occurs  in  transparent  sheets,  which  are  sonorous, 
and  of  which  the  color  varies  from  yellowish  to  brown,  accord- 
ing to  their  thickness  and  purity. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  in  white  flakes  by  alco- 
hol. The  acids  do  not  precipitate  it,  with  the  exception  of 
tannic  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  thick  ooagulum,  a  combina- 
tion of  tannin  and  gelatin.  This  action  of  tannin  on  gelatinous 
matters  b  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  leaving  fresh  or  green  skins,  previously  swelled  by 
soaking  in  water,  in  contact  with  tan,  that  is,  coarsely-ground 
oak-bark,  which  is  well  known  to  contain  tannin. 

When  chlorine-water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatin,  a 
white  cloud  is  formed  which  an  excess  of  chlorine  converts 
into  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate. 

Solutions  of  gelatin  are  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride 
and  by  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  by  alum  or  the  salts  of  lead, 
copper,  silver,  etc.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
gelatin  is  converted  into  leucine  and  a  substance  to  which 
Braconnot  gave  the  name  sugar  of  geUtin,  and  which  is  gly- 
cocol. 

ChondrixL — When  the  cartilages  of  the  short  ribs  are  boiled 
for  a  very  long  time  with  water,  they  dissolve,  forming  a  liquid 
which  sets  in  a  jelly  on  cooling.  This  gelatinous  matter  is 
chondrin.     It  is  distinguished  from  gelatin  by  the  property  of 
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k8  aqueons  solution  to  form  preeipitatefl  with  all  the  acids,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  metallic  salts.  Alum  forms  in  it  an 
abundant,  flocculent  precipitate. 


The  substances  which  have  just  been  summarily  described, 
and  others  which  form  the  liquids  an  dtissues  of  the  animal 
economy,  undergo  various  transformations  in  the  oi^nism. 
They  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  alone  can 
elaborate  such  complex  matters.  They  pass  with  the  aliments 
into  the  animal  organisms,  which  assimilate  them,  and  this  work 
of  assimilation  does  not  profoundly  modify  the  nitrogenized 
matters.  But  once  fixed  in  the  tissues,  they  do  not  remain 
there  indefinitely,  for  there  \»  a  continual  change  and  renewal 
of  the  whole  economy.  They  become  unfitted  for  the  require- 
ments of  life,  and  disappear  in  their  turn,  eliminated  by  that 
continual  oxidation  which  makes  of  the  body  a  permanent 
hearth  of  slow  combustion.  A  notable  portion  of  the  oxygen 
which  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inhalation  penetrates  into  the 
blood,  and  is  converted  in  the  capillary  system  and  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  tissues  into  carbon  dioxide.  This  gas,  which  returns 
to  the  lungs  with  the  venous  blood,  is  exhaled  at  each  exhala- 
tion.    Expired  air  contains  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  eliminates  the  greater  portion  of  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  organic  bodies  burned  during  the  phe- 
nomenon of  respiration.  The  hydrogen  of  these  bodies  is 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  water.  But  what  becomes  of  their 
nitrogen  ?  In  man,  and  a  great  number  of  the  higher  animals, 
it  is  eliminated  in  the  urea  contained  in  the  urine.  Such  are 
the  principal  features  of  this  grand  function  of  respiration,  the 
source  of  heat  in  all  animals. 

But  how  is  this  slow  oxidation  which  constitutes  the  object 
of  respiration,  as  first  shown  by  Lavoisier,  accomplished  ?  Are 
the  organic  matters  ready  to  be  oxidized  and  consumed  at  once, 
or  does  the  oxidation  take  place  in  successive  phases,  so  that 
there  arc  a  certain  number  of  intermediate  terms  between  the 
complex  products  which  must  disappear  and  the  .final  products 
of  their  oxidation  ?  All  facts  lend  to  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
conclusion.  Indeed,  there  are  found  in  the  tissues  and  liquids 
of  the  economy  a  great  numWr  of  bodies  having  compositions 
more  or  less  complex,  and  which  are  the  products,  and,  as  it 
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were,  the  testimony  of  a  sucoessive  simplific&tion,— of  duew- 
nmiiatum,  as  it  is  called. 

But  it  must  Dot  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  reactions  which 
take  place  in  the  economy  are  phenomena  of  oxidation.  Be- 
fore being  definitely  oxidized  and  rejected  from  the  body,  the 
ingested  organic  matters  and  those  which  form  our  humors  and 
tissues,  may  undergo  various  transformations  and  sometimes 
molecular  complications.  In  this  respect,  Dr.  Ure's  celebrated 
experiment  is  well  known :  having  taken  benzoic  acid,  he  found 
hippuric  acid  in  his  urine.  Analysis  has  shown  the  presence 
in  the  animal  economy  of  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  complex 
organic  compounds,  nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized,  having 
definite  compositions,  and  which  are  the  products  of  varied 
reactions.  Such  reactions  take  place  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
tissues,  principally  in  glandular  organs,  such  as  the  liver.  As 
it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  all  of  these  products  of  dis- 
assimilation,  we  can  only  briefly  notice  the  more  important. 

LECITHINE. 

Gobley  has  given  this  name  to  a  phosphorized  fatty  matter, 
before  noticed  in  the  brain  by  Yauquelin.  It  exists  in  the 
brain  and  in  the  nerves.  There  is  a  closely  allied  body,  recently 
described  by  Liebreich,  under  the  name  protagon. 

Oobley  extracted  lecithine  from  yolk  of  egg.  That  substance 
is  exhausted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  cadmium  chloride  is  added  to  the  solution 
obtained ;  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  and  is  puri- 
fied by  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether.  This  precipitate  is  a 
compound  of  cadmium  chloride  and  hydrochloride  of  lecithine. 
It  is  suspended  in  ether  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide : 
cadmium  sulphide  is  precipitated  and  hydrochloride  of  lecithine 
remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  on  evaporation  in  a 
wax-like  mass.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  hydro-' 
chloride  is  decomposed  by  silver  oxide,  the  lecithine  is  set  free, 
and  remains,  after  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  a  homogeneous, 
translucent  mass.  Lecithine  may  also  be  precipitated  by  pla- 
tinic  chloride  instead  of  cadmium  chloride  (Strecker). 

Lecithine  and  all  of  its  compounds  are  very  alterable.  It 
decomposes  rapidly  when  the  alcoholic  solution  of  its  hydro- 
chloride is  boiled  with  baryta-water ;  oleate  and  palmitate  of 
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barium  are  precipitated,  phosphogljcerate  of  barium  is  formed, 
and  an  organic  base  called  neurine  remains  in  solution  (Lieb- 
reicb). 

Strecker  represents  this  interesting  decomposition  by  the 
equation 

C«H»*NPO«  +  3H«0  x-  C»II»PO«  +  C6H»N0«  +  C»H«0«  +  C"H»«0« 
LecithiiM.  Pfao0pho-  Meniliie.  Oleic  Puloiltlc 

glyceric  add.  acid.  add. 

Neurine  is  an  oxygenized  base  of  which  the  constitution  is 
known.  It  is  the  hydrate  of  trimethyl-hydroxethylene-ammo- 
nium  (page  527). 

The  chloride  of  this  ammoniated  base  is  formed  by  synthesis 
by  the  action  of  ethylene  chlorohydrate  on  trimethylamine  (A. 
Wurti). 

Trimethyl'hydmzethylen*- 
ammuDittiu  chloride. 

Neurine  is  identical  with  a  base  which  Strecker  obtained 
from  the  bile  and  designated  as  choline, 

CHOLESTERIN. 
C»H«0 

This  body  is  largely  diffused  in  the  organism.  It  exists  in 
the  bile,  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of  most  biliary  cal- 
culi. It  is  found  also  in  small  quantity  in  the  scrum  of  blood, 
in  the  brain,  in  yolk  of  egg,  pus,  the  liquid  of  hydrocele,  etc. 

Its  solubility  in  alcohol  and  especially  in  ether,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  crystallizes  from  its  solutions,  permits 
its  easy  isolation.  Cholesterin  ordinarily  deposits  in  thin  and 
brilliant,  rhombic  plates.  It  melts  at  145^,  and  can  be  sub- 
limed, out  of  contact  with  air,  at  360°. 

It  forms  neutral  compounds  with  acids,  analogous  to  the 
ethers ;  it  seems  to  be  a  monatomic  alcohol. 


The  principal  organic  constituents  of  the  bile  are  two  com- 
plex acids,  both  nitrogen ized,  and  one  of  which  contains  sul- 
phur.   These  are  glycocholic  and  taurocholio  acids.     They  are 
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not  contained  in  the  bile  of  all  animals,  and  are  generally  ex- 
tracted from  that  of  the  ox.  They  enter  into  the  composition 
of  human  bile,  which  contains  in  addition  coloring  matters 
of  which  the  most  important  is  bilirubin.  We  will  briefly 
describe  these  bodies. 

•     GLYCOCHOLIC  ACID. 
C»H«NO« 

This  body  exists  in  the  bile  in  the  form  of  sodium  glycocho- 
late,  which  salt  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  ox  s  bile. 
The  latter  is  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  the 
liquid  evaporated,  and  the  residue  perfectly  dried  and  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  introduced  into  a  flask,  and 
ether  is  cautiously  added  so  that  the  two  liquids  may  not  mix, 
but  form  two  layers.  The  latter  gradually  mingle  and  the 
sodium  glycocholate  deposits  in  crysUds  (Plattner). 

When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  this 
salt,  a  cloud  is  formed,  and  glycocholic  acid  is  soon  deposited 
in  fine  needles. 

This  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dis- 
solves in  alcohol.  It  is  dextrogyrate  (Hoppe-Seyler).  By  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  cholaiic  acid 
and  glycocol  (Strecker). 

C*II«NO»    +     H»0    =    C**H«0*    +     CIPNO' 

OlyctKholicacid.  Cholaiic  add.  GljcocoL 

Cholaiic  Acid  exists  in  the  amorphous  state  and  crystallized. 
It  deposits  from  its  ethereal  solution  in  four-sided  prisms, 
beveled  at  the  ends,  and  containing  two  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  By  boiling  with  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a 
resinous  body  which  Berzelius  called  dyslysin, 

Dysljiin. 

TAUROCnOLIC  ACID. 

C»H«NSO» 

The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  ethe- 
real solution  from  which  sodium  glycocholate  has  deposited. 
It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  crystallized.  It  is  dextrogyrate. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  with  alkalies,  it  breaks  up 
into  cholaiic  acid  and  taurine  (Strecker). 
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C«H«NSO^    +    H'O    =    C«*H*0*    +    (?H'NSO» 

T*urocholic  acid.  ChoUlic  acid.  Taarlue. 

Taurine,  which  was  dbcovered  by  Leopold  Omelin,  has 
already  been  described  (page  528). 

BILIRUBIN. 
C«HWN«0> 

This  substance  exists  in  human  bile  and  in  biliary  calculi. 
It  may  be  extracted  from  the  latter,  which  contain  it  as  calcu- 
lary  pigment.  They  are  crushed,  and  exhausted,  first  with 
ether,  which  removes  the  cholesterin,  then  with  boiling  water, 
and  finally  with  chloroform.  The  coloring  matter  remains  in 
the  residue  as  a  calcareous  combination ;  thiij  is  decomposed 
by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  ex- 
hausting the  dried  residue  with  chloroform.  After  evaporation, 
the  chloroform  solution  leaves  a  residue  which  contains,  inde- 
pendently of  bilirubin,  three  other  biliary  pigments  which  we 
will  only  mention :  biliprasin,  bilifuscin,  and  bilihumin.  Alco- 
hol dissolves  the  bilifuscin  from  this  residue,  and  the  new 
residue  is  exhausted  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  bili- 
rubin, which  alcohol  precipitates  in  orange-colored  flakes  from 
the  chloroform  solution. 

Bilirubin  is  obtained  in  small,  dark-red  crystals  by  evapora- 
tion of  its  solution  in  chloroform.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
very  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  chlo- 
roform, benzol,  and  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
the  alkalies,  forming  an  orange-red  solution,  which  becomes 
pure  yellow  on  addition  of  water,  and  from  which  hydrochloric 
acid  precipitates  bilirubin.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  bili- 
rubin gives  precipitates  with  calcium  chloride,  barium  chloride, 
and  lead  acetate. 

BILIVERDIN. 

C"n»«N«o* 

When  a  solution  of  bilirubin  in  sodium  hydrate  is  agitated 
with  air,  it  absorbs  oxygon  and  becomes  green.  Hydrochloric 
acid  precipitates  biliverdin  from  the  solution. 

It  is  a  bright  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and 
chlon»form,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains  one  more  atom 
of  oxygen  than  bilirubin. 
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We  may  add  that  other  coloring  matters  have  also  been 
derived  fipom  bile.  They  are  bilifuscin,  C"H*N*0*,  biliprwin, 
C«H«N'0*,  and  bilihumin. 

CREATINE. 
C*H»N»0»  +  HK) 

This  body  was  discovered  by  Chevreol  in  meat  broth.  It 
exists  ready  formed  in  the  muscles,  and  passes  into  the  extract 
of  meat.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treating  the  solution  of  this 
extract  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  freeing  the  filtrate 
from  excess  of  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  at  a  gentle  heat  until  it  crystallizes.  The  ciystals  are 
separated  irom  the  mother-liquor,  and  alcohol  added  to  the 
latter  precipitates  a  fresh  quantity  of  creatine  (Neubauer.) 

Creatine  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  colorless,  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  which  they  lose  at 
100°,  becoming  opaque. 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  by  long  boiling  with  water,  crea- 
tine is  converted  into  creatinine. 

C^H'NW    =    C*H^N^    +    HK) 

Cremtin«.  Creatinioe. 

When  creatine  is  boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  is  converted 
into  sarcosine,  ammonia  being  disengaged  and  barium  carbon- 
ate precipitated  at  the  same  time.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced  in  this  case 
at  the  expense  of  urea,  which  is  formed  directly  by  the  decom- 
position of  creatine. 

C^H'N^O'    -f-    n»0    =    C'H^NO'    +     CH*N»0 

Cratine.  Sarnwine.  Ui 


Sarcosine  is  methylglycocol.  It  is  isomeric  with  lactamide 
and  alanine.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  treating  mono- 
chloracetic  acid  with  methylamine  (Volhard.) 

C'H'CIO.OH     +     CH'.NH*    =    Cm«0<Qg(^^'^  +     HCl 
Monochloraoetic  add.    Mothylamine.  SarooeiDe. 

Volhard  has  made  the  synthesis  of  creatine  by  the  action  of 
cyanamide  on  sarcosine.  Cyanamide,  CN.NH',  represents  am- 
monium eyanatc  less  the  elements  of  water. 

Cjanamido.  SArcoelne.  Ore«tlne. 
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CREATININE. 

C*HTN»0 

This  body  exists  in  muscular  tissue  independently  of  creatine. 
It  may  be  precipitated  from  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
latter  body  has  depoFitcd,  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
zinc  chloride,  which  forms  a  crystalline  combination  with  the 
creatinine. 

Creatinine  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  creatine.  It  has  basic  properties, 
and  forms  a  crystal! izable  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Creatine  and  creatinine  have  been  found  not  only  in  the 
muscles,  but  in  small  quantities  in  the  brain,  blood,  and  urine. 


Among  the  products  of  disassimilation  we  may  also  mention : 

Leucine^  CH**NO*,  which  belongs  to  the  homologous  series 
of  glycocol,  and  is  found  in  many  organs,  especially  in  the 
pancreas,  the  salivary  glands,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver  (page 
546). 

Tyrosine^  C'lI^^NO',  a  body  crystallizing*  in  fine  needles 
may  be  obtained  from  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen  (page  681 ). 

It  is  known  also  that  leucine  and  tyrosine  may  be  obtained 
directly  by  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  complex  nitrogenized 
matters  (page  661). 

Ilippuric  acidy  C'H'NO',  the  origin  of  which  h&s  already 
been  indicated  (page  627). 

6Wc  acid,  C^ll^N*©',  which  exists  in  small  quantity  in 
human  urine,  and  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
urine  of  birds  and  reptiles  (page  559). 

AUantohiy  C*II*N*0'\  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid, 
which  Vauquelin  and  Buniva  formerly  extracted  from  the  am- 
niotic liquor  of  the  cow,  and  which  has  also  been  found  in  the 
urine  of  young  calves  (page  563). 

Various  other  products  are  related  to  uric  acid.     Thoy  are : 

Xanthin€y  C*H*N*0',  a  yellow  matter,  which  Proust  discov- 
ered in  certain  rare  calculi  (xanthic  calculi),  and  which  has 
also  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  muscles,  pancreas,  liver, 
and  urine. 
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JBypaxanthine  or  sarcitie,  G^H^N^O,  a  white,  amorphous  sub- 
stance which  Scherer  obtained  from  the  spleen,  and  of  which 
Strecker  has  noticed  the  existence  in  muscular  tissue.  Hypo- 
xanthine  forms  a  ciystallizable  combination  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  presents  interesting  relations  of  composition  with  xan- 
thine and  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid C»H*N*0» 

Xanthine C6H*N«0« 

Hypoxanthine OH^NH) 

When  hypoxanthine  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  a  nitrogenized  body.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents, 
such  as  ferrous  sulphate,  this  nitrogenized  body  is  converted 
into  guanine,  CH^N^O.  The  latter  body  was  first  obtained 
from  guano.     It  has  been  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas. 
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To  oonvert  Centigrade  degrees  into  Fahrenheit  degrees,  mnltiply  bj  9  and 
divide  bj  5 ;  add  32<'. 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  degrees  into  Centigrade  degrees,  sabtraet  32^,  then 
multiplj  by  5  and  divide  by  9. 
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Aoetamide,  505. 
AceUtcs,  495. 
Aoetic  anhydride^  499. 
Acetone,  503. 
Aoeiones,  420. 
Acotonitrile,  449. 
Acetyl  chloride,  502. 
Acetylene,  520. 
Acid,  42. 

acetic,  492.  "* 

aoonitio,  559. 

acrylic,  512. 

alloxanic,  561. 

amidao«tio,  544. 

^-aolidopropioniCy  546. 

anieic,  631. 

anthranilic,  634. 

antinionic,  189. 

arsenic,  182. 

arscniout,  179. 

a.«partic,  554. 

benioic,  626. 

boric,  193. 

bromic,  130. 

butyric,  508. 

campbolic,  601. 

camphoric,  602. 

caproic,  510. 

carbonic,  206,  209. 

ccroric,  511. 

chlorethylsulphnroot,  628. 

chloric,  125. 

chlorouB,  123. 

cholalio,  672. 

chromic,  347. 

cinchonic,  654. 

citraconic,  559. 

citric,  558. 

crotonic,  512. 

cyanic,  438. 

oyanuric,  442. 

dialurio,  562. 

dibromosuccinio,  651. 

digallic,  590. 


Acid,  elaidie,  512. 
cthylnitrolio,  467. 
atbylphospbinic,  485. 
ethylsulphuric,  468. 
formic,  490. 
fumario,  553. 
gallic,  632. 
gluconic,  570. 
glutamic,  659. 
glyceric,  543. 
glyoocholic,  672. 
glycol  lie,  537. 
glyoxylic,  538. 
hippuric,  627. 
bydracrylic,  543. 
hydriodic,  132. 
hydrobromic,  128. 
hydrochloric,  116. 
hydrocyanic,  431. 
hydrofluoric,  136. 
hydrofluodilicic,  198. 
hydroflulphurous,  100. 
hypobromoas,  129. 
hypochlorona,  122. 
hypopboephoroaa,  171. 
hypoyulpnuric,  109. 
hyposulphuroaa,  109. 
Iodic,  134. 
iodoprupionic,  508. 
iseth Ionic,  528. 
idobutyrie,  509. 
isopbthalic,  638. 
itaconio,  559. 
lactic,  539. 
leucic,  546. 
maleic,  553. 
malic,  552. 
malonic,  536. 
manganic,  343. 
margaric,  511. 
meconic,  646. 
meUic,  593. 
meaoxalic,  561. 
metaphosphorie,  176. 
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Add,  methjinitrolio,  451. 
monobromosuocinic,  551. 
monocbloraoetic,  4U8. 
nitric,  157. 

nitrohydroohlorie,  160. 
oleic,  512. 
opianic,  650. 
oxalic,  547. 
ozamic,  550. 
oxy  benzoic,  631. 
palmitic,  511. 
parabanic,  562. 
paralactto,  539,  541. 
paratarUtric,  558. 
paroxy benzoic,  631. 
pentathiunio,  97. 
perbruiuic,  130. 
perchloric,  125. 
perchroinic,  87. 
periodic,  135. 
permanganic,  344. 
persulphuric,  110. 
phosphoric,  173. 
phosphorous,  172. 
phthalic,  637. 
plorainic,  607. 
picric,  607. 
propiunio,  507. 
purpuric,  563. 
pyrogallic,  633. 
pyrophosphoric,  174. 
pyroiartario,  555. 
pyruvic,  555. 
quinio,  651. 
quinolic,  653. 
ruberythric,  642. 
salioylio,  629. 
silicic,  199. 
stannic,  354. 
stearic,  511. 
succinic,  550. 
sulphocarbonic,  215. 
Bulpbosulphuric,  109. 
sulphuric,  102. 

<*         fuming,  lOS. 
sulphurous,  97. 
tannic,  589. 
tartaric,  554. 
tartronic,  556. 
taurocholic,  672. 
terephthalic,  638. 
tetrathiunic,  97. 
trichloracetic,  499. 
trithiouic,  97. 
uric,  559,  675. 
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Acid,  valeric,  510. 
Acids,  diatomic,  428. 

fatty,  488,  505. 

monatomic,  418. 

polyatomic,  536. 
Aoonttine,  655. 
Acrolein,  512. 
Affinity,  II. 
Air,  63. 
Alanine,  545. 
Albumen,  660. 
Albuminoid  matters,  657. 
Alcohol  radicals,  425. 
Alcohol,  allyl,  478. 

amyl,  475. 

benzyl,  623. 

butyl,  474. 

cetyl,  477. 

ethyl,  455. 

hefty  1,  477. 

hexyl,  477. 

methyl,  447. 

octyl,  477. 

propyl,  474. 
Alconol?,  diatomic,  427,  521. 

monatomic,  417,  444,  472. 

polyatomic,  429,  564. 

primary,    seoondarj,  tertiary, 
472. 
Aldehyde,  acetic,  505. 

anisic,  631. 

benzoic,  624. 

butyric,  509. 

crotonic,  512. 

formic,  492. 

salicylic,  628. 
Aldehydes,  420. 
Aldol,  501. 
Alizarin,  641. 
Alkaloids,  643. 
Allan  loin,  563. 
Alloxan,  561. 
Alloxantin,  562. 
Alloys,  236. 
Allyl  aloohol,  478. 

bromide,  518. 

iodide,  478. 

sulphide,  478. 

Bulphocyanat<^  478. 
Alum,  315. 
Aluminium,  313. 

chloride,  314. 

oxide,  314. 

silicates,  317. 

sulphate,  315. 
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Amslgmms,  236. 
Ataiides,  421. 
Amines,  422,  479. 
Ammonia,  130. 

action  of  CI  and  I,  143. 

action  of  potassium,  145. 
Ammoniam  amalgam,  145. 

carbonate,  148. 

chloride,  146. 

cyanate,  440. 

formate,  401. 

nitrate,  148. 

oxalate,  549. 

sulphate,  149. 

sulphide,  147. 

sulphocyanate,  444. 

Bulphydrate,  147. 

theory  of,  146. 
Amygdalin,  587. 
Amy  I  alcohols,  475. 

chloride,  476. 

iodide,  476. 

oxide,  476. 
Amylenos,  519. 

bromides,  520. 
Anilides,  609. 
Aniline,  608. 

colors,  613. 

salU,  608. 
Anisic  compounds,  631. 
Anthracene,  640. 
Anthracite,  202. 
Anthraquinone,  641. 
Antimonio-potasslum  tartraiey  657. 
Antimony,  185. 

antimonate,  188. 

oxide,  188. 

pentachlorido,  187. 

pentafutphide,  190. 

pontoxide,  189. 

trichloride,  186. 

trisulphide,  189. 
Apomorphine,  648. 
Aromatic  compounds,  690. 
Arsenic,  176. 

chloride,  179. 

disulphide,  183. 

pcntasulpbide,  184. 

pentoxide,  182. 

trioxide,  179. 

trisulphide,  183. 
Arsine*,  423. 
Asparagin,  553. 
Atomic  heats,  34. 
Atomic  theory,  27. 
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Atomicity,  theory  of,  222. 
Atropine,  656. 
Aurin,  608. 
Australine,  598. 
A  so  ben  sol,  604. 
Asoxybensol,  604 

Barium,  302. 

carbonate,  304. 

chloride,  303. 

dioxide,  302. 

nitrate,  303. 

oxide,  302. 

sulphate,  304. 

sulphide,  303. 

teets,  304. 
Beer,  579. 
Bensamide,  627. 
Bensol,  602. 

monobromo-,  603. 

monochloro-,  603. 
Benioy]  hydride,  624. 

chloride,  625. 
Ben  By  1  alcohol,  623. 

aldehyde,  624. 

chloride,  620. 
Bensylamine,  624. 
Berthollet's  laws,  265. 
Bilirubin,  673. 
Biliverdin,  673. 
Bismuth,  349. 

chloride,  350. 

nitrate,  351. 

oxide,  .350. 

teeU,  351. 
Bituminous  coal,  202. 
Bomeol,  602. 
Boron,  191. 

chloride,  192. 

fluoride,  193. 

oxide,  193. 
Boro-potassium  tartrate,  558. 
Bromine,  127. 
Bnicine,  654. 
Bunsen  burner,  221. 
Butane,' 455. 
Butyl  alcohols,  474. 
Butylenes,  518. 
Butyral,  509. 
Bntyrone,  509. 

Cacodyl,  453. 
Cadmium,  337. 

iodide,  337. 

oxide,  337. 
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Cadmium,  salphsto,  338. 

sulphide,  337. 
Ciesium,  300. 
Caffeiue,  657. 
Calcium,  305. 

carbonate,  307. 

chloride,  307. 

hydrate,  305. 

hypochlorite,  309. . 

lactate,  542. 

nitrate,  307. 

oxide,  305. 

sulphate,  308.. 

tests,  310. 
Camphenes,  599. 
Camphor,  600. 

artificial,  599. 
Carbamide,  440. 
Carbon,  200. 

dioxide,  209. 

disulphide,  215. 

estimation  of,  406. 

monoxide,  207. 

compounds  of,  438. 

oxysulphide,  216. 

tetrachoride,  449. 

sesquichloride,  516. 
Carbonates,  275. 
Carbonyl  chloride,  208. 
Carbylamines,  450,  465. 
Casein,  667. 
Cellulose,  584. 
Charaoal,  202. 

absorbent  properties  of,  204. 
Chloral,  502. 
Chlorides,  246. 

monatomic,  415. 

of  acid  radicals,  421. 
Chlorine,  112. 

and  Br  and  I,  analogies^  136. 

peroxide,  124. 
Chloroform,  448. 
Chlorotoluols,  620. 
Chlorous  anhydride,  123. 
Cholesterin,  671. 
Chondrin,  668. 
Chromatcs,  347. 
Chromium,  346. 

chlorides,  348. 

oxides,  346. 
Cinchona  bark,  650. 
Cinch onine,  653. 
Citrine,  600. 
Cobalt,  338. 

chloride,  339. 


Cobalt,  oxides,  338. 

sulphate,  339. 

tests,  339. 
Cocaine,  655. 
Codeine,  648. 

Combination,  laws  of,  23-27. 
Combustion,  58^ 
Conine,  644.     ^ 
Copper,  368. 

acetates,  496. 

alloys,  375. 

carbonates,  374. 

chlorides,  372. 

oxides,  371. 

sulphates,  373. 

sulphides,  372. 

testa,  375. 
Cotarnine,  650. 
Creatine,  674. 
Creatinine,  675. 
Cresols,  621. 
Cupellation,  359,  389. 
Cyanobenxol,  605. 
Cyanogen,  430. 

bromide,  437. 

chlorides,  436. 

iodide,  437. 
Cymene,  599. 

Dextrin,  581. 
Diamines,  428. 
Diamond,  201. 
Diaioamidobencol,  612. 
Diaxobeniol  compounds,  610. 
Dichlorhydrin,  531. 
Dimethylarsine,  453. 
Dioxindol,  636. 
Diphenylamine,  614. 
Diphenylkeione,  627. 
Ductility,  233. 
Dulcite,  566. 

Elementary  analysis,  406. 
Elements,  table  of,  80. 
Emulsin,  587. 
Epichlorhydrin,  531. 
Erythrite,  565. 
Ethane,  455. 
Ether,  459. 

acctylaeetio,  498. 

Kay's,  449. 
Ethers  compound,  419. 

simple,  454. 
Ethyl  acetate,  497. 

carbamate,  470. 
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Bthjl  oarbonato,  469. 

oarbyUmine,  465. 

chloride,  463. 

chlorucarbonaie,  470. 

cyanate,  468. 

cyanide,  465. 

hydrate,  455. 

iodide,  464. 

nitrate,  467. 

nitrite,  466. 

oxalate,  549. 

oxide,  459. 

sulphate,  469. 

sulphide,  463. 

8ul{>hydrate,  462. 
Ethylamines,  482. 
Etbylooe,  513. 

acetates,  525. 

bromide,  515. 

chlorhydrate,  624, 

chloride,  515. 

ehloro-derivatiTeiy  615. 

diamines,  527. 

hydrate,  523. 

iodide,  515. 

nitrates,  525. 

oxide,  525. 

bases  from,  526. 
Ethylhydraiine,  480. 
Ethylidene  chloride,  501,  516. 
Ethylphosphines,  483. 

Fats,  natural,  532. 
Fermentation,  576. 
Ferric  chloride,  327. 

oxide,  326. 

sulphate,  329. 
Ferro-potassium  tartrate,  557. 
Ferrous  chloride,  327. 

lactate,  542. 

oxide,  325. 

sulphate,  328. 
Fibrin,  662. 
Flame,  218. 
Fluorescein,  638. 
Fluorine,  136. 
Formates,  491. 
Formoiiitrile,  432. 
Formula*,  constitutional,  empirical, 

rational,  419. 
Fulminates,  452. 
Functions,  organic,  414. 

Gallium,  335. 
Gay-Lussac's  law,  27. 


Gelatin,  667. 
Gilding.  394. 
Globulin,  667. 
GlucoMD,  568. 
Glucose,  567. 
Glucosides,  586. 
Glycerin,  529. 

ethers  of,  530. 
Glycocol,  544. 
Glycogen,  583. 
Glycol,  523. 

ethers  of,  427. 
Glycol,  427,  521. 
Glyoxal.  538. 
Gold,  391. 

aKsay,  395. 

chlorides,  393. 

oxides,  393. 
Graphite,  201. 
Guanine,  676. 
Gum  arable,  584. 

tragacanth,  584. 
Gums,  583. 
Gun-cotton,  586. 

Hematin,  666. 
Hemoglobin,  664. 
Iloxamethylbensol,  619. 
Homologous  bodies,  405. 
Hydraiine,  480. 
Hydraiobeniol,  604. 
Hydrocarbons,  C»H*n+«,  415,  470. 

Cnll*",  517. 

CnH»-»,  520. 
Hydrogen,  48. 

absorption  by  palladium,  51. 

antimonide,  186. 

arsenide,  178. 

dioxide,  85. 

estimation  of,  406. 

persulphide,  96. 

phosphide,  165. 

slHcide,  195. 

sulphide,  92. 
Hydroquinone,  616. 
Hydroxylamine,  149. 
HypochlorouB  anhydride,  122. 
Hypoxanthine,  676. 

Indigo,  633. 

white,  634. 
Indium,  336. 
Indul,  636. 
Inoiiito,  571. 
Inulin,  583. 
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Iodine,  130. 

oxides,  134. 
Iron,  318. 

carboDHte,  329. 
.  cast,  323. 

chlorides,  327. 

lacUte,  &42. 

oxides,  325. 

soft,  322. 

sulphatesy  32S. 

sulphides,  327. 

tests,  330. 
Isatin,  635. 
Isomerism,  412. 
Isomorphism,  37, 256. 
Isopropyl  iodide,  474. 
Isotorpentine,  600. 

Kajr's  ether,  449. 

Lactamide,  542. 
Lactates,  542. 
Lactose,  574. 
Lamp-black,  203. 
Lead,  357. 

acetates,  496. 

carbonate,  366. 

chloride,  364. 

chroroato,  367. 

dioxide,  362. 

iodide.  364. 

moDoxide,  361. 

Ditrate,  365. 

red  oxide,  362. 

sulphate,  365. 

sulphide,  363. 

tests,  367. 
Lecithine,  670. 
Leueanilincs,  612. 
Leucine,  546,  675. 
Levulosan,  570. 
Levulo^e,  570. 
Lignite,  202. 
Lime,  305. 
Lithium,  299. 

Magnesium,  310. 

carbonate,  312. 

citrate,  559. 

chloride,  311. 

oxide,  311. 

sulphate,  312. 

testn,  313. 
Malleability,  233. 
Maltose,  575. 


Manganese,  342. 

carbonate,  345. 

dioxide,  342. 

oxides,  342. 

sulphate,  344. 

tests,  345. 
Mannitan,  566. 
Mannite,  566. 
Marsh's  apparatus^  181. 
Marsh  gas,  445. 
Matches,  165. 
Mercur-ethyl,  486. 
Mercuric  chloride,  380. 

iodide,  3S1. 
Mereur-methyl,  486. 
Mercurous  chloride,  379. 

iodide,  381. 
Mercury,  375. 

cyanide,  433. 

fulminate,  452. 

nitrates,  .S82. 

oxides,  378. 

sulphates,  383. 

sulphide,  378. 

tests,  383. 
Mesitylene,  505. 
Metaldehyde,  501. 
Metallic  carbonates^  275. 

chlorides,  246. 

hydrates,  244. 

nitrates,  271. 

oxides,  238. 

sulphates,  273. 

sulphides,  245. 
Metals,  classification  of,  277. 

general  propertiet  of,  231. 
Metamerism,  412. 
Methane,  445. 
Methylamines,  481. 
Mcthylbensol,  618. 
Methyl  bromide,  448. 

chloride,  448. 

compounds,  445. 

cyanide,  449. 

hydrate,  447. 

iodide,  448. 

nitrate^  450. 

nitrite,  450. 

oxide,  447. 

salicylate,  630. 
Mineral  waters,  82. 
Minium,  362. 
Molecular  weights,   determination 

of,  410. 
Monobromobentol,  603. 
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MonochloroboDtoI,  SO.?. 
Monochlorhjdrin,  531. 
Morphine,  647. 
Murexide,  563. 
Myosin,  663. 

Naphthalene,  639. 
Naphthol,  640. 
Napbthylaniine,  640. 
Narceine,  646. 
Narcotine,  640. 
Nenrine,  527,  671. 
Nickel,  340. 

ohloride,  341. 

oxiden,  340. 

snlphate,  341. 

testB,  341. 
Nicotine,  645. 
Nitrates,  271. 
Nitrethane,  466. 
Nitric  anhydride,  157. 
Nitrobensol,  604. 
Nitroferrooyanidei,  436. 
Nitrogen,  138. 

chloride,  144. 

dioxide,  153. 

estimation  of,  406. 

J^roap,  gen.  considerations,  100. 
odide,  145. 

monoxide,  151. 

pentoxide,  157« 

peroxide,  156. 

trioxide,  154. 
Nitroglycerin,  530. 
Nitromethane,  450. 
Nitrosyl  chloride,  161. 
Nitrotolttols,  620. 
Nitryl,  chloride  and  bromide,  156. 
Nomenclature,  37. 
Nonarcotine,  650. 
Notation,  37. 

OilK,  es«enttal,  596. 

fatty  and  drying,  533. 
Olcin,  533. 
Opium,  646. 
Orcin,  486,  621. 

Orgnno-inetallic  compounds,  423. 
Orpiment,  183. 
Oxalates,  548. 
Oxamide,  540. 
Oxtndol,  636. 
Oxygen,  54. 
Oxyphcnols,  614. 
Otone,  50. 


Palmitine,  533. 
Papaverine,  646. 
Paraconine,  645. 
Paraldehyde,  501. 
Persulphuric  oxide^  110. 
Phcnanthrcne,  641. 
Phenol,  605. 
Phloretin,  580. 
Phloridtin,  588. 
Phloroglucin,  589,  618. 
Phosphines,  423. 
Phosphoric  anhydride^  173. 
Phosphorus,  161. 

bromide,  169. 

iodide,  170. 

ox  y  chloride,  169. 

pentachloride,  168. 

pentoxide,  173. 

sulphides,  176. 

suljihochloride,  159. 

trichloride,  168. 
Pinacolin,  505. 
Pinacone,  522. 
Platinum,  395. 

chlorides,  397. 
Plumbago,  201. 
Polymerism,  412. 
Populin,  588. 
Potassamido,  145. 
Potassium,  282. 

acetate,  495. 

acid- sulphate,  288. 

bromide,  286. 

carbonates,  289. 

chlorate,  288. 

chloride,  285. 

chromate,  347. 

eyanate,  439. 

cyanide,  433. 

dichromate,  S47. 

ferricyanide,  435. 

ferrocyanide,  434. 

hydrate,  283. 

iodide,  285. 

methylate,  447. 

nitrate,  286. 

oxalates,  549. 

oxide9,  283. 

perchlorate,  289. 

permanganate,  344. 

sulphate,  288. 

sulphides,  284. 

sulphocyanate,  444. 

tartrates,  556. 

tests,  200. 
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Potterj,  317. 
Propionitrile,  465. 
Prop>'l  alcohols,  474. 

glycols,  529. 

iodide,  474. 
Propylene,  518. 
Prussian  blae,  435. 
Pseadomorphine,  647. 
Purpurin,  643. 
Pyrocateohin,  615. 
Pyrogallol,  618. 

Quinine,  651. 
Quinone,  616. 

Radicals,  monatomio,  425. 

polyatomic,  426. 
Realgar,  183. 
Resorcin,  615. 
Respiration,  669. 
Riohter's  laws,  253. 
Roohelle  salt,  556. 
Rosaniline,  611. 
Rubidium,  300. 

Saccharose,  571. 
Safety-lamp,  219. 
Saltcin,  588. 
Salicyl  hydride,  628. 
Saligenin,  588,  628. 
Salts,  43,  250. 

action  of  acids,  265. 
bases,  267. 
electricity,  262. 
heat,  261. 
metals,  264. 
salts,  268,  270. 
water,  256. 

neutral,  acid,  and  basic,  252. 
Saponification,  535. 
Sarcine,  676. 
Saroosino,  674. 
Selenium,  111. 
Silica,  199. 
Silicon,  194. 

chloride,  196. 

fluoride,  197. 

oxide,  199. 
Silver,  384. 

acetate,  497. 

assay,  389. 

chloride,  387. 

fulminate,  452. 

fulminating^,  387. 

Iodide,  .388. 


Silver,  nitrate,  388. 

oxide,  387. 

sulphide,  387. 

tests,  389. 
Silvering,  389. 
Soap,  534. 
Sodium,  291. 

acetate,  496. 

acid-carbonate,  298. 

acid-sulphate,  295. 

borate,  298. 

carbonate,  295. 

chloride,  293. 

hydrate,  292. 

hydrosulphite,  100. 

hyposulpnito,  109. 

nitroferrocyanide,  436. 

oxides.  292. 

phosphates,  298. 

sulphate,  294. 

sulphide,  292. 

tests,  299. 
Sorbin,  571. 
Sorbite,  567. 
Specific  heat,  34. 
Spectrum  analysis,  300. 
SUnnethyls,  487. 
Starch,  580. 
Stearin,  533. 
Stearin  candles,  534. 
Steel,  323. 
Sti bines,  423. 
Strontium,  304. 
Strychnine,  654. 
Succinic  anhydride,  551. 
Saccinyl  chloride,  551. 
Sugar,  cane,  571. 

grape,  567. 

inverted,  574. 

milk,  574. 
Sugars,  567. 
Sulphates,  273. 
Sulphur,  88. 

chlorides,  126. 

soft,  90. 
Sulphuric  anhydride,  101. 
Sulphurous  anhydride,  97. 
Sulphuryl  chloride,  100,  106. 
Supersaturation,  259. 
Syntonin,  664. 

Tannin,  589. 
Tartar- emetic,  557. 
Tartrates,  556. 
Taurine,  528. 
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Telluriam,  111. 
Terebone,  599. 
Terpilene,  600. 
Terpin,  598. 
Toiraohlorothylene,  516. 
Teiramcthylammoniuui,  482. 
Tptrothylamuoniam,  483. 
Thallium,  302. 
Tbebaine,  646. 
Thcine,  657. 
Theobromine,  656. 
Tin,  352. 

diobloride,  355. 

oxides,  354. 

sulphides,  355. 

tesU,  357. 

tetrachloride,  356. 
Toluidines,  622. 
Toluol,  618. 
Tribeniylamine,  624. 
Trichlorhydrin,  532. 
Trietbjlamine,  483. 
Trimetiiylamine,  482. 
Trimethylcarbinol,  475. 
Trinitrophonol,  607. 
TurpoDtine,  596,  598. 
Tyrosine,  631. 

rr«a,  440. 

Uroas,  compound,  443. 


Urethsne,  470. 

Verdigris,  497. 
Vermillion,  379. 
Vinegar,  494. 

Water,  70. 

analysis,  71. 

mineral,  82. 

natural  state,  79. 

synthesis,  72. 
Wax,  477. 
Wine,  578. 
Wood-spirit,  447. 

Xanthine,  675. 
Xyloidin,  582. 
Xylols,  637. 

Yeast,  576. 

Zino,  830. 

chloride,  S33. 

bydracrylato,  543. 

lactate,  542. 

oxide,  332. 

sulphate,  333. 

sulphide,  333. 

tests,  334. 
Zino-otbyl,  486. 


THE   END. 


